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THE  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  holds  on  deposit  a 
large  collection  of  papers  of  the  Prescott  family,  consisting 
mainly  of  letters  and  business  papers,  as  well  as  the  noctograph 
manuscripts  of  the  works  of  the  Historian.  It  is  particularly  rich 
in  his  correspondence,  of  which  this  volume  contains  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  from  the  time  when  it  was  beginning  to  become  im- 
portant to  the  end  of  1847. 

William  Hickling  Prescott  was  the  grandson  of  Colonel  William 
Prescott,  the  old  hero  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  son  of  Judge  William 
Prescott  and  his  wife  Catherine  Greene  Hickling.  His  father,  a 
stanch  Federalist,  practised  law  in  Salem  and  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, with  marked  success,  served  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  and  in  the  Governor's  Council,  and  twice  declined  ap- 
pointments to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  state;  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  famous  Hartford  Convention,  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Constitutional  Convention  of  1820,  and  for  a  short  time 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Boston.  Daniel  Webster 
said  of  him  that  'at  the  moment  of  his  retirement  from  the  bar  of 
Massachusetts  in  1828  he  stood  at  its  head  for  legal  learning  and 
attainments/  x  Prescott's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Hickling,  originally  a  merchant  of  Boston,  but  for  many  years 
United  States  Consul  at  St.  Michael's  in  the  Azores.  She  was  a 
woman  of  high  spirit  and  boundless  energy,  a  leader  in  many 
philanthropic  activities,  and  until  her  death  in  1852  she  was  a 
steady  and  stimulating  influence  on  her  son  in  his  arduous  work. 

Of  such  sturdy  New  England  stock  was  born  the  Historian  on 
May  4,  1796,  at  his  father's  house  in  Salem,  and  at  Salem  he  lived 
until  his  father's  removal  to  Boston  in  1808.  After  attending  the 
private  school  of  Dr.  Gardiner,  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  he 

1  Ticknor's  Life  of  Prescott,  page  456. 
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entered  the  Sophomore  Class  of  Harvard  College  in  1811.  He  was 
a  quick  student,  but  until  his  Junior  year  he  showed  no  fondness 
for  his  books,  and  in  fact  was  rather  more  conspicuous  for  idleness 
and  pleasure-seeking  than  the  average  boy  of  his  age,  then  or  now. 
In  his  Junior  year,  however,  occurred  an  accident  that  was  to 
change  the  current  of  his  life.  In  an  outbreak  of  horse-play  at  the 
dinner-table  he  was  hit  full  in  his  open  left  eye  by  a  crust  of  bread. 
The  shock  to  his  whole  system  was  severe;  for  a  long  time  he  lay 
prostrated  by  the  pain  and  the  injury,  and  when  after  several 
weeks  he  was  able  to  return  to  his  college  work  it  was  as  a  much- 
sobered  man  instead  of  a  thoughtless  boy.  His  eye,  though  in 
nowise  disfigured,  was  useless  save  for  a  faint  ability  to  distinguish 
light  from  darkness,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  the  uninjured  right 
eye,  together  with  slowly  increasing  dimness  of  vision,  was  subject 
to  repeated  and  agonizing  attacks  of  what  was  diagnosed  as  acute 
rheumatism.  During  these  attacks  he  spent  months  in  total 
darkness.  Throughout  the  rest  of  his  college  course  his  work  was 
more  creditable;  though  never  good  at  Mathematics  he  did  well  in 
English  Literature  and  the  Classics,  and  to  the  pride  of  his  parents 
became  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  had  a  part  at  Com- 
mencement in  1 8 14. 

After  graduation  Prescott  entered  his  father's  office  with  the  in- 
tention of  becoming  a  lawyer,  but  in  181 8  a  terrible  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  confined  him  for  several  months  to  a  darkened  room, 
and  when  he  sailed  in  September  for  a  convalescence  at  his  grand- 
father's in  the  Azores,  it  was  without  hope  of  ever  following  the 
law  as  a  profession.  A  long  visit  at  St.  Michael's  was  followed  by  a 
journey  to  London,  Paris  and  various  places  in  Italy.  On  his 
return  to  London  he  bought  his  first  noctograph,  of  which  more 
anon.  He  got  back  to  Boston  at  midsummer,  18 17,  only  to  reenter 
a  darkened  room  for  another  long  period.  The  tedium  of  his  hours 
of  darkness  was  mitigated  by  long  readings  in  history  and  poetry 
by  his  devoted  sister,  who  often  was  obliged  to  lie  prone  with  her 
book  at  the  door  of  the  room,  in  order  to  get  such  light  as  came  in 
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over  the  sill.  In  the  following  year  he  sent  to  the  North  American 
Review  his  first  article,  which  was  promptly  rejected,  and  he  edited 
the  short-lived  magazine  of  'The  Club/  a  group  of  a  few  friends 
who  met  for  social  and  literary  purposes.  In  1820  he  married 
Susan  Amory,  daughter  of  Thomas  Coffin  Amory  of  Boston;  she 
was  a  quiet,  home-keeping  wife,  who  never  shared  in  her  husband's 
social  successes,  but  despite  their  dissimilarity  in  tastes  there  was 
always  the  closest  sympathy  between  them,  and  their  marriage  was 
in  every  way  a  happy  one. 

In  the  same  year  Prescott  at  last  determined  on  a  literary  career, 
though  it  was  not  until  he  had  passed  six  years  in  preliminary 
studies  of  rhetoric,  history  and  English,  French,  Italian  and 
Spanish  literature,  that  he  finally  chose  Spanish  history  for  his 
field,  and  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  as  his  first  subject. 
The  next  three  years  were  devoted  to  preparation  for  the  work, 
partly  with  the  use  of  his  eye,  but  mainly  in  listening  to  a  secre- 
tary, who  stumblingly  read  Spanish  books  to  him  for  five  or  six 
hours  daily,  while  he  made  copious  notes  on  the  noctograph. 
These  notes  were  in  turn  read  over  and  over  to  him,  until  the  sub- 
ject was  thoroughly  mastered  and  often  many  pages  were  com- 
posed in  his  mind.  In  October,  1829,  he  began  writing  the  first 
chapter  of  the  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella >  and  in  June,  1836, 
he  ended  the  last,  ten  years  after  beginning  his  reading  for  it.  But 
after  the  book  was  finished  he  was  beset  with  misgivings  as  to  its 
value,  and  it  was  only  after  receiving  the  favorable  opinion  of  his 
family  and  friends  that  he  finally  sold  for  $1000  the  right  to  print 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  it  to  the  American  Stationers' 
Company  in  Boston,  and  half  the  English  copyright  to  Richard 
Bentley  of  London  on  a  profit-sharing  basis.  The  book  appeared 
in  Boston  on  Christmas  Day,  1837,  and  was  an  immediate  suc- 
cess; in  England  it  went  off  more  slowly,  but  in  time  was  recog- 
nized at  its  true  worth.  The  prestige  of  his  first  history  helped  the 
sale  of  his  second,  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  five  thousand  copies  of 
which  were  taken  by  the  Harpers  of  New  York  at  a  price  of  $7500. 
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It  went  on  sale  in  December,  1843,  and  in  four  months  the  edition 
was  exhausted.  In  England,  too,  it  created  a  sensation,  and  had 
the  honor  of  a  favorable  review  from  Dean  Milman  in  the  ghiar- 
terly  Review. 

Prescott's  composition  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru  was  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  his  father  in  December,  1844.  The  tie  between 
them  had  been  very  close,  they  had  always  lived  in  one  household, 
and  the  son  had  leaned  heavily  on  the  father  for  wise  counsel  and 
encouragement  throughout  his  life.  In  1 845  the  house  in  Bedford 
Street  was  sold  and  he  moved  with  his  mother  and  his  own  family 
to  55  Beacon  Street,  which  was  henceforth  to  be  his  winter  home. 
In  the  spring  of  1847  the  Conquest  of  Peru  was  published;  in  five 
months  five  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  America  and  twenty- 
five  hundred  in  England.  After  some  months  of  leisure  he  began 
work  on  what  he  intended  to  be  his  greatest  work,  the  History  of 
Philip  II.  For  it  he  had  collected  a  formidable  array  of  authori- 
ties, over  three  hundred  and  seventy  printed  books  and  twenty- 
five  bound  folio  volumes  of  manuscript  copies  of  unpublished 
material.  But  his  eyesight  had  now  grown  so  dim  that  he  could 
use  it  only  an  hour  a  day  in  all,  with  long  intervals  of  rest,  and  the 
work  went  on  with  disheartening  slowness.  His  general  health, 
too,  was  poor,  and  in  the  spring  of  1850  he  at  last  yielded  to  the 
solicitations  of  his  friends  and  with  his  secretary  sailed  for  a  five 
months'  visit  to  Europe.  He  landed  in  England,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  open  arms,  meeting  every  one  worth  while  in  social, 
political  and  literary  circles  —  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince 
Consort,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Peel,  Palmerston,  Disraeli, 
Gladstone,  Macaulay,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Lockhart,  Hallam  and 
Milman  among  them.  He  received  a  D.C.L.  at  Oxford,  sat  for  a 
portrait  by  Richmond  for  his  warm  friend  Lord  Carlisle,  and 
after  a  few  days  in  Paris,  Belgium  and  Holland  returned  to  pay  a 
round  of  visits  in  England  and  Scotland.  He  stayed  at  Alnwick 
Castle  with  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Inverary  with  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  with  Lord  Carlisle  at  Castle  Howard  during  a 
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visit  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  and  at  Trentham  Hall  with 
the  Duke  and  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  In  September 
he  returned  to  America  after  a  more  splendid  reception  than  any 
other  American  had  ever  enjoyed  in  England,  but  glad  to  settle 
down  again  to  his  quieter  and  more  useful  life  at  home. 

His  remaining  years  were  chiefly  devoted,  amid  increasing  bod- 
ily infirmities,  to  the  composition  of  Philip  II.  In  1852  he  finished 
the  first  volume,  and  the  second  in  1854.  Both  were  published  in 
the  spring  of  1855,  with  the  same  success  as  his  previous  works. 
The  rest  of  that  year  was  spent  in  preparing  a  conclusion  to  Rob- 
ertson's Charles  Vi  carrying  the  story  from  Charles's  abdication  to 
his  death,  and  work  was  then  resumed  on  Philip  II.  On  Febru- 
ary 4,  1858,  he  suffered  a  light  stroke  of  apoplexy,  but  it  resulted 
in  only  a  slight  interruption  to  this  work,  and  he  finished  the  third 
volume  of  Philip  II  in  April.  He  began  work  on  the  fourth  — 
there  were  to  be  five  in  all  —  but  on  January  28,  1859,  he  had  a 
second  stroke,  of  which  he  died  almost  immediately. 

Such  are  the  chief  landmarks  in  Prescott's  life.  One  of  his  sec- 
retaries, Robert  Carter,  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  him  in  1847, 
when  their  association  began.  He  was  tall,  slender  and  sprightly, 
with  a  youthful  complexion  and  smiling  face.  He  seemed  more  an 
elegant  man  of  the  world  than  a  laborious  student  and  writer,  and 
in  ordinary  intercourse  there  was  no  hint  of  blindness  in  his  ap- 
pearance or  movements.  His  day  was  ordered  systematically. 
He  arose  early,  in  winter  before  the  sun,  and  walked  for  half  an 
hour  before  breakfast  —  he  had  given  up  a  daily  horse-back  ride 
that  year  —  after  which  Mrs.  Prescott  read  some  light  novel  to 
him  for  an  hour.  In  1 847  they  were  engaged  on  Dumas  and  Eu- 
gene Sue.  At  ten  o'clock  he  walked  again  for  half  an  hour,  and 
punctually  at  half-past  ten  he  began  work  with  his  secretary. 
This  continued  for  four  hours,  save  for  another  short  walk  at  noon, 
and  at  half-past  two  he  dined.  In  the  afternoon  his  wife  again 
read  to  him  while  he  smoked  a  cigar,  and  then  he  sallied  forth  for 
another  walk  sufficient  to  make  at  least  Bvt  miles  for  the  day. 
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From  six  to  eight  he  worked  with  his  secretary,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  his  day's  routine  was  ended.  By  nature  he  was  very  fond 
of  the  pleasures  of  society  and  the  table,  but  the  rare  social  gaieties 
which  he  allowed  himself  generally  brought  on  increased  trouble 
with  his  eyesight,  and  while  he  delighted  in  them  he  always  be- 
grudged the  time  they  took  him  from  his  work.  His  winters  he 
passed  in  Boston,  going  late  in  June  to  the  cottage  on  East  Point, 
Nahant,  which  he  had  named  'Fitful  Head/  and  in  September 
he  went  for  a  few  weeks  to  the  beautiful  but  inaccessible  place  in 
Pepperell  which  his  grandfather  the  Colonel  had  bought  from  the 
Indians  long  before. 

Many  of  the  following  letters,  like  all  his  histories,  were  written 
with  an  ivory  or  agate  stylus,  used  over  carbon  paper  in  his  nocto- 
graph.  This  implement,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  present 
writer,  is  a  red  morocco  case  containing  a  framework  something 
like  a  gridiron,  the  parallel  wires  of  which  guide  the  writing  along 
straight  lines.  The  resultant  manuscript  looks  as  if  written  with  a 
pencil,  and  is  seldom  clear  and  often  very  faint.  The  wires  cut  off 
the  end  of  every  letter  which  goes  below  the  lines,  and  frequently 
interfere  with  words  at  the  end  of  a  line.  Then,  too,  though  often 
changing  his  phraseology  he  seldom  erased  the  discarded  words, 
so  that  the  same  idea  is  frequently  twice  expressed,  the  second 
expression  being  the  clearer  and  more  graceful.  Altogether  the 
letters  were  a  puzzle  to  his  secretaries,  and  are  filled  with  inter- 
pretations and  interlineations  in  their  hands.  When  they  had  suc- 
ceeded with  Prescott's  aid  in  deciphering  them  they  copied  them, 
and  the  copies  were  signed  and  sent,  while  the  original  drafts  were 
carefully  endorsed  and  filed  away.  The  letters  which  follow  are 
transcriptions  from  these  rough  drafts,  and  because  of  that  fact 
occasional  slips  of  the  pen  have  been  set  right,  as  obviously  they 
must  have  been  in  the  copies  which  were  mailed.  In  Prescott's 
rare  autograph  letters  and  those  in  English  from  others,  no  such 
corrections  have  been  made,  and  they  faithfully  follow  the  orig- 
inals in  every  respect. 
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Because  of  his  infirmity,  Prescott  was  unable  personally  to  visit 
the  archives  of  Europe,  and  was  forced  to  assemble  his  materials 
at  home.  In  this  he  was  helped  by  devoted  friends.  His  warm 
friendship  with  George  Ticknor  gave  him  access  to  many  of  the 
literary  men  of  the  Old  World,  and  his  classmate  Arthur  Middle- 
ton  did  much  for  him  during  the  eight  years  he  was  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  legation  in  Madrid.  Edward  Everett  was  a  life- 
long friend  who  secured  material  for  him  in  Italy.  Prescott  had  no 
fondness  for  things  political,  but  was  always  well  informed,  and 
current  events  are  interestingly  dealt  with  in  his  correspondence 
with  Everett  while  the  latter  was  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James's  from  1841  to  1845.  After  a  short  interval,  the  post  was 
again  occupied  by  a  Massachusetts  man.  George  Bancroft,  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  of  Boston  under  Van  Buren,  was  in  political 
eclipse  during  the  Whig  administration  of  Harrison  and  Tyler;  but 
on  the  advent  of  Polk  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  from 
1846  to  1849  Minister  to  England.  Prescott  and  Bancroft  were 
originally  thrown  together  by  an  intimacy  between  their  mothers, 
and  while  they  differed  in  historical  methods  and  were  directly  op- 
posed in  politics,  their  letters  reveal  only  mutual  friendship,  en- 
livened on  Prescott's  side  by  good-natured  sallies  against  the 
Democrats. 

Among  the  most  delightful  of  the  letters  which  follow  are  those 
from  Madame  Calderon.  She  was  a  sprightly  Scotchwoman, 
Frances  Erskine  Inglis  by  name,  a  descendant  of  the  Earls  of 
Buchan.  Financial  losses  forced  her  widowed  mother  to  leave 
home  with  her  family;  she  established  a  school  in  Boston,  where 
Fanny  and  her  niece  Kate  taught  for  several  years,  and  where 
Prescott  first  knew  them.  Subsequently  they  conducted  schools 
on  Staten  Island  and  in  Baltimore,  and  in  1838,  when  thirty-four 
years  old,  Fanny  married  Calderon.  Don  Angel  Calderon  de  la 
Barca,  to  give  his  sonorous  name  in  full,  had  been  for  two  years 
Spanish  Minister  in  Washington;  he  now  took  his  bride  to  Mexico, 
where  he  became  the  first  Minister  from  Spain  after  her  tardy 
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recognition  of  Mexican  independence.  Their  sojourn  there  was 
productive  of  much  of  the  local  color  in  Prescott's  Conquest  of 
Mexico ,  and  in  1843  ^e  stood  sponsor  for  Life  in  Mexico ,  a  charm- 
ing volume  of  Madame  Calderon's  letters  to  her  family.  Cal- 
deron  was  recalled  in  1841;  after  visits  to  Cuba,  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  he  was  reappointed  Minister  to  the  United  States,  and 
served  till  1853,  when  he  returned  to  Spain  to  become  for  a  short 
time  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  After  the  fall  of  the  government 
in  1854  he  occupied  no  other  post,  and  died  in  1861.  His  wife  had 
become  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  after  her  husband's  death  she  was 
given  charge  of  the  education  of  Queen  Isabella's  oldest  child,  the 
Infanta  Ysabel.  Throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  the  following 
years  she  remained  loyal  to  the  Bourbons;  after  their  restoration 
in  1875  s^e  was  created  a  Marquesa  in  her  own  right,  and  re- 
mained closely  attached  to  the  Court  until  her  death  in  1882. 
Calderon  was  not  of  outstanding  ability,  but  he  was  an  intelli- 
gent, courtly  and  agreeable  man  whom  Prescott  took  to  at  their 
first  meeting  in  1837,  and  with  whom  he  maintained  a  pleasant 
intercourse  throughout  his  life.  His  wife  had  a  more  vivid  per- 
sonality. She  is  described  as  a  little  lady  with  a  bird-like  voice,  a 
keen  sense  of  humor  and  great  social  charm.  She  was  a  shrewd 
observer  and  a  vivacious  chronicler,  and  her  lively  letters  to  Pres- 
cott provoked  lively  replies. 

But  Prescott's  most  faithful  Spanish  correspondent  was  Don 
Pascual  de  Gayangos.  Born  in  Seville  in  1809,  he  was  educated  in 
France,  specializing  in  Arabic  and  the  Moorish  history  and  liter- 
ature of  Spain.  After  a  short  service  as  translator  in  the  Spanish 
Foreign  Office  he  went  to  England,  married  an  English  wife  and 
occupied  himself  with  literary  work  in  London.  Prescott's  friend- 
ship with  him  dated  from  1839,  when  Gayangos  wrote  a  review  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  for  the  Edinburgh  Review.  He  was  soon 
enlisted  in  the  collection  of  materials  for  Philip  II,  and  he  ran- 
sacked the  libraries  of  England,  France  and  Spain  for  Prescott 
with  a  persistency  and  devotion  which  made  his  services  invalu- 
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able.  In  1843  ne  became  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Madrid,  where  he  continued  until  his  appointment  as  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  in  1881.  His  later  years  were  spent  in  cat- 
aloguing the  Spanish  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  and  he 
died  in  London  in  1897,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-eight.  Gayangos 
wrote  English  as  well  as  his  mother-tongue  —  his  magnum  opus,  a 
translation  of  the  Arabic  history  of  Al  Makkari,  was  in  English  — 
but  most  of  his  letters  to  Prescott  are  in  Spanish.  While  expressed 
with  the  formal  courtesy  of  the  Spanish  gentleman  they  contain 
an  undercurrent  of  sly  humor  that  is  easier  to  appreciate  in  the 
original  than  to  render  into  English. 

Prescott's  most  important  correspondent  in  France  was  Count 
Adolphe  de  Circourt.  He  came  of  a  sturdy  Royalist  family  of 
Lorraine,  being  born  near  Nancy  in  1801.  Soon  after  attaining  his 
majority  he  entered  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  where  he  served 
in  various  capacities  until  the  accession  in  1830  of  Louis  Philippe, 
during  whose  reign  his  Legitimist  principles  prevented  his  accept- 
ing any  office.  In  1832  he  visited  Switzerland,  where  he  married 
Anastasia  Klustine,  a  Russian  of  noble  family.  She  was  a  brilliant 
woman  of  literary  tastes,  and  after  Circourt's  return  to  France  in 
1837  her  salon  was  frequented  by  half  the  celebrities  of  Europe. 
After  the  Revolution  of  1848  Circourt  was  sent  by  his  friend 
Lamartine  as  Ambassador  to  Prussia,  but  after  only  a  brief  so- 
journ in  Berlin  he  returned  to  private  life  for  the  last  time,  and 
from  1853  till  his  death  in  1879  he  lived  quietly  at  St.  Cloud, 
writing  profoundly  on  a  vast  range  of  topics.  His  letters  to 
Prescott  are  written  in  English,  of  which  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  had  complete  mastery,  although  Lamartine  said  that  he  was 
better  informed  about  more  subjects  than  any  other  man  of  his 
day. 

Inasmuch  as  they  are  frequently  referred  to  in  the  letters,  a  few 
words  are  necessary  as  to  current  political  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  England,  Mexico  and  Spain.  In  1833  Andrew  Jackson  was 
beginning  his  second  stormy  administration.    By  his  orders  all 
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public  deposits  were  removed  from  the  United  States  Bank,  to  be 
scattered  among  some  fifty  state  banks  newly  chartered  for  the 
purpose.  Then  ensued  a  wild  period  of  speculation  and  financial 
inflation,  followed  in  1 837  by  the  worst  panic  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  a  long  period  of  business  depression.  In  1835  tne 
second  Seminole  War  broke  out  in  Florida,  not  to  be  concluded  till 
1842.  In  the  same  year  Texas  revolted  from  Mexico,  and  was 
recognized  as  an  independent  nation  by  the  United  States  in  1836. 
Van  Buren  became  President  in  1837,  plunging  at  once  into  a  sea 
of  troubles.  In  addition  to  the  financial  crisis  of  that  year,  which 
was  followed  by  a  demoralization  which  outlasted  his  adminis- 
tration, he  was  confronted  in  1839  ^Y  a  serious  dispute  with  Great 
Britain  over  the  boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick. 
Forts  were  erected  along  the  border,  and  Congress  authorized  the 
President  to  resist  any  aggression.  An  armistice  was  arranged  by 
the  skill  of  General  Scott,  but  the  matter  was  not  settled  until 
1 842,  when  the  Webster-Ashburton  treaty  was  concluded.  During 
Van  Buren's  administration,  too,  the  arrogant  Southerners  in 
Congress  won  a  temporary  victory  for  their  'peculiar  institution' 
by  securing  the  passage  of  a  resolve  to  accept  no  more  antislavery 
petitions.  The  storm  center  of  the  debates  was  John  Quincy 
Adams,  the  Old  Man  Eloquent  from  Massachusetts.  While  Pres- 
cott  did  not  approve  of  his  methods  he  was  no  adherent  of  slavery, 
as  he  proved  by  unwavering  devotion  to  Charles  Sumner  and  by 
casting  his  last  Presidential  vote  for  Fremont  in  1856.  After  an 
excited  campaign  the  Whigs  were  returned  to  power  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Harrison  to  the  Presidency  in  the  autumn  of  1 840,  but  he 
only  survived  his  inauguration  by  a  month,  and  John  Tyler  soon 
broke  with  the  Whig  party  by  his  veto  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Bank.  The  old  United  States  Bank  had  continued  a  feeble 
existence  since  Jackson's  time,  but  in  1841  its  affairs  were  wound 
up  with  a  loss  to  its  stockholders  of  their  entire  investment. 
Among  them  were  the  Calderons.  The  disruption  of  the  Whigs 
was  naturally  followed  by  a  Democratic  victory  in  1844,  and  for 
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four  years  thereafter  the  South  was  in  control  under  Polk.  After 
another  display  of  truculence  by  the  United  States  the  northern 
boundary  of  Oregon  was  fixed  by  treaty  with  England  in  1846. 
Texas  had  been  annexed  in  1845.  The  next  Year  ^e  iniquitous 
war  with  Mexico  was  begun,  and  after  two  years  of  unbroken 
military  victories  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  increased 
by  a  third  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  signed  Febru- 
ary 2,  1848. 

In  England  William  IV  was  King  in  1833,  being  succeeded  four 
years  later  by  Queen  Victoria.  The  outstanding  political  figures 
during  the  period  of  the  letters  were  Peel  the  Conservative,  and 
two  great  Whigs,  Lord  John  Russell  and  Palmerston.  In  1833 
slavery  was  abolished  in  all  the  British  dominions,  an  event  which 
lent  encouragement  to  the  Abolitionists  in  the  United  States.  In 
1840  the  Queen  was  married.  In  the  same  year  England  joined 
with  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia  in  suppressing  the  attempt  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  to  secure  independence  from 
Turkey.  He  was  backed  by  France,  where  his  defeat  caused  the 
downfall  of  Thiers  and  made  Guizot  Prime  Minister.  The  failure 
of  the  potato  crop  of  1846  resulted  in  the  terrible  Irish  famine; 
during  the  following  spring  twenty-five  hundred  people  died 
weekly  in  the  workhouses  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  years  her  population  declined  by  nearly  two  million  souls.  In 
the  autumn  of  1847  a  commercial  panic  occurred  in  England, 
caused  by  an  unexpectedly  good  harvest  which  ruined  many  who 
had  bought  food  at  high  prices;  the  Bank  Act  was  suspended  in 
October,  and  a  large  amount  of  paper  was  issued  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  money. 

Conditions  in  Mexico  were  chaotic.  She  had  won  her  inde- 
pendence from  Spain  in  1821,  only  to  fall  into  the  selfish  clutches 
of  rival  parties,  each  willing  to  resort  to  bloodshed  to  gain  control 
of  the  government.  Their  leaders  did  not  hesitate  to  desert  one 
party  for  the  other  whenever  its  policies  appeared  to  be  in  the 
ascendant.   The  Centralists  were  supported  by  the  army  and  the 
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church,  and  favored  a  despotic  regime,  while  the  Federalists  sought 
a  republican  form  of  government.  Iturbide  had  been  Emperor  for 
two  years,  Guerrero  President  for  six,  and  in  1833  Santa  Anna  was 
ostensibly  President,  though  actually  Dictator.  In  1836  Congress 
established  a  strongly  Centralista  constitution  and  elected  Anas- 
tasio  Bustamante  President,  and  in  the  same  year  Mexican  inde- 
pendence was  recognized  by  Spain.  Two  years  later  occurred  the 
"Pastry  War"  with  France,  growing  out  of  Mexico's  refusal  to  pay 
an  indemnity  for  the  sacking  of  a  French  pastry  shop  in  one  of  the 
countless  political  disturbances  in  the  capital.  A  brisk  winter's 
campaign  by  the  French  brought  peace  in  March,  1839,  but  cost 
Mexico  an  indemnity  of  $600,000.  After  repeated  Federalist  ris- 
ings Bustamante  relinquished  his  uneasy  seat  in  1841,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Santa  Anna,  who  ruled  as  Dictator  till  1844.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  period  covered  by  the  letters  was  occupied  by  the 
War  with  the  United  States. 

Similar  disturbances  were  taking  place  in  Spain.  After  a  reign 
marked  by  bad  faith  in  all  his  dealings  and  the  loss  of  every  Span- 
ish colony  on  the  mainland  of  the  two  Americas,  the  reactionary 
Ferdinand  VII  ended  his  ignoble  life  in  1833.  In  1830  he  had  pro- 
mulgated the  revocation  of  the  Salic  Law,  and  on  his  death  his 
infant  daughter  Isabella  II,  of  evil  subsequent  notoriety,  was  pro- 
claimed queen  under  the  regency  of  her  mother,  Maria  Christina 
of  Naples.  Three  months  later  Christina  was  secretly  married  to 
a  handsome  young  guardsman,  Fernando  Munoz,  later  notable  as 
the  Duke  of  Rianzares  for  his  evil  influence  on  Spanish  politics. 
At  first  the  regency  promised  well  and  a  constitution  was  decreed 
by  the  advice  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  a  statesman  of  moderate 
liberal  views.  In  1834  Ferdinand's  brother  Don  Carlos  laid  claim 
to  the  throne,  and  began  the  Carlist  War  in  the  northwestern 
provinces.  Although  repeatedly  defeated  by  the  Cristino  General 
Espartero,  it  was  not  until  1839  tnat  Don  Carlos  finally  fled  to 
France.  Meanwhile  Christina  had  been  seeking  to  restore  the 
absolutist  regime.   In  1840  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Madrid,  she 
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was  forced  to  abdicate  and  Espartero,  now  leader  of  the  Progres- 
sives, became  Prime  Minister  and  later  Regent.  Twice  he  sup- 
pressed insurrections  in  favor  of  Christina,  but  in  1 843  the  forces 
of  reaction  became  too  strong  for  him,  and  after  a  mutiny  in  the 
army  led  by  his  rival  General  Narvaez,  he  quit  his  post  and  sought 
safety  in  England.  Although  only  thirteen  years  old,  Isabella  was 
declared  to  be  of  age  and  able  to  govern  in  person,  Christina  re- 
turned to  Spain  and  under  the  leadership  of  Narvaez  the  reaction- 
aries were  fully  restored  to  power.  In  1846  Isabella  married  her 
cousin  the  Duke  of  Cadiz,  a  physical  and  mental  weakling,  and  a 
year  later  her  relations  with  General  Serrano  were  the  scandal  of 
Europe. 

Although  in  the  main  only  rough  drafts,  the  following  letters 
from  Prescott  are  in  the  attractive  style  of  his  published  works. 
They  show  his  painstaking  search  for  accuracy,  at  a  time  when 
documented  accuracy  was  a  rare  virtue  in  a  historian.  In  his  Dis- 
covery  of  America,  John  Fiske  has  disputed  some  of  Prescott's  con- 
clusions, but  the  most  recent  historian  of  note  in  his  chosen  field, 
like  him  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Academy  of  History,  has  said  of 
him:  'I  .  .  .  can  testify  to  the  profound  learning,  deep  insight,  and 
above  all  to  the  unfailing  honesty  with  which  his  work  was  done. 
Such  errors  as  he  made  were  due  to  lack  of  material,  and  to  a  really 
noble  inability  to  comprehend  a  policy  of  treachery  or  deceit.'1 
Prescott's  letters  show  also  his  flair  for  the  picturesque  and  vivid 
details  which  do  so  much  to  enliven  his  histories.  But  most  at- 
tractive of  all  is  their  revelation  of  the  mellow  nature  of  the  man 
of  whom  Lord  Acton  —  no  lenient  critic  of  Americans  —  says  in 
his  recently  published  diaries:  'He  is  the  most  agreeable  man  I 
have  met  with  in  America.    Everybody  speaks  highly  of  him.' 

1  Preface  to  The  Rise  of  the  Spanish  Empire,  by  Roger  B.  Merriman,  New  York,  19 18. 


THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

William  Hickling  Prescott 

1833-1847 


To  Obadiah  Rich  1 

(Dictated) 


My  dear  Sir: — 


Boston,  August  13,  1833 


There  is  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid  in  three  volumes 
folio,  entitled  'Batallas  y  Quincuagenas  por  Gonsalvo  Hernandez  de 
Oviedo,' 2  which  contains  much  matter  I  am  persuaded  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  authentic  kind  for  the  illustration  of  Isabella's  reign,  and  as  yet 
never  drawn  upon  by  historians.  I  wish  I  could  get  an  extract  from  cer- 
tain parts  of  it  in  any  way,  copied  in  a  plain,  goodsized,  legible  hand.  As 
I  cannot  expect  anyone,  if  he  had  the  knowledge,  to  hunt  it  over  and 
select  the  essential  parts,  I  think  I  can  venture  to  select  myself  the  pas- 
sages to  be  copied.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Memorias 
de  la  Real  Academia  de  Historia,  you  will  find  the  following  references.  .  . . 
I  know  nothing  of  the  length  of  these  dialogues,  having  seen  only  extracts 
from  them.  I  do  not  wish  a  larger  quantity  transcribed  than  would 
make  the  expense  fifty  or  sixty  dollars.  I  shall  be  much  disappointed  if 
you  cannot  get  them  for  me. 

My  work,  if  ever  finished,  will  take  up  as  I  before  stated  three  octavos. 
I  have  completed  nearly  two,  and  have  had  three  copies  of  the  manu- 
script printed  in  order  to  correct  it  under  my  own  eye,  and  to  prevent 
typographical  errors  in  the  book  when  printed,  as  I  intend  to  have  it,  in 
London.  You  will  think  this  a  queer  whim,  but  the  printing  these  three 
copies  will  not  cost  me  more  than  double  what  it  would  to  have  a  fair 
manuscript  transcribed.   Au  reste,  I  go  on  leisurely,  taking  care  that  the 

1  Rich  was  born  in  Truro,  Massachusetts,  in  1777,  and  died  in  London  in  1850.  At  differ- 
ent times  he  was  United  States  Consul  to  Valencia,  Port  Mahon  and  Minorca.  He  made  a 
collection  on  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  history  and  became  a  bookseller  in  London. 

3  1478-1557.  Hernandez  de  Oviedo  took  part  in  the  Siege  of  Granada  and  saw  the  first 
return  of  Columbus  to  Spain.  Nicolas  Antonio  saw  these  volumes  in  the  library  of  the 
Duque  de  Medina  de  las  Torres  and  two  copies  are  in  the  Biblioteca  Nacional.  Antonio, 
1617-1684,  was  a  Spanish  bibliographer  who  published  an  undated  Bibliotheca  Hispanica. 
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book  shall  be  an  amusement  and  not  a  burden  to  me.  ...  I  have  felt  half 
a  mind  when  I  had  knocked  their  Catholic  highnesses  on  the  head  to  take 
up  Philip  II's  reign,  whose  domestic  history  at  least  has  been  super- 
ficially treated  by  Watson.1  I  suppose,  if  need  be,  the  rich  old  hives  in 
Spain  would  furnish  me  abundance  of  material  unexplored.  Yours  very 
truly. 

P.S.  As  neither  the  English  nor  American  public  are  familiar  with  the 
[features]  of  eminent  Spaniards,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  adorn  my  pages 
with  the  likenesses  of  Ferdinand,  Isabella,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  and 
Columbus,  all  of  whose  biographies  fall  entire  within  my  history.  The 
two  former  to  be  prefixed  to  two  of  the  volumes,  of  the  usual  half  length 
size.  The  latter  merely  heads  like  those  in  Roscoe's  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.2 
I  should  not  choose  to  spend  more  than  50  guineas  on  this  affair,  which  I 
fear  would  not  pay  for  anything  beyond  the  portraits  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  The  engravers  here  tell  me  it  would  be  enough  for  that,  in  the 
best  style.  Isabella's  prefixed  to  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Memorias  de  la 
Academia  de  Historia  would  furnish  a  most  authentic  model  for  her. 
Can  you  not  get  an  engraving  of  Ferdinand  as  correct  or  a  sketch  from 
the  best  likeness  of  him  to  serve  as  a  model  to  an  engraver  in  England? 
Perhaps  good  portraits  of  the  other  three  persons  may  be  found  in  books 
or  elsewhere,  but  I  fear  you  will  think  I  am  putting  my  £50  on  rather 
severe  duty,  so  I  leave  it  to  you  what  can  be  done  within  those  limits. 
I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  anything  but  a  copy  of  an  original  executed  in 
the  best  manner.  I  should  add  the  engravers  tell  me  here  that  heads 
alone  well  finished  like  those  I  allude  to  in  Roscoe  could  be  executed  for 
five  or  six  guineas  apiece,  and  reduced  sketches  of  portraits  for  as  many 
dollars  each,  by  a  competent  artist.3 

1  Robert  Watson,  1730-1780,  was  Principal  of  a  college  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  Scotland.    His  history  of  Philip  II  was  published  in  1777. 

3  William  Roscoe,  1753-1831,  historian. 

3  In  a  letter  to  Rich  dated  September,  1833,  Prescott  says:  'I  am  now  at  work  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  history  relating  to  Ximenes,  and  wish  very  much  that  Renati's  Parallel  which 
you  promised  me  would  come  along. . . . 

'I  think  it  like  enough  at  some  future  time  that  I  shall  devote  a  little  volume  to  the 
Biography  of  Ximenes,  in  which  case  I  should  like  one  or  two  contemporary  manuscript 
histories  of  him  which  Nicolas  Antonio  speaks  of.' 

Renati  was  a  pseudonym  for  Rene  Richard  (1 654-1 727).  He  was  Canon  of  Ste.  Op- 
portune, Royal  Censor  and  Historiographer  of  France.  His  Parallele  du  Cardinal  Ximenes 
et  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  was  published  in  Rotterdam  in  1705.  He  probably  used  a 
pseudonym  because  his  book  made  out  the  Spaniard  a  greater  man  than  the  Frenchman. 


1834]  Tfl  Obadiah  Rich  3 

To  Obadiah  Rich 

(Dictated) 

May  9,  1834 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  delighted  there  is  a  prospect  of  my  getting  the  Quincuagenas.  Pray 
do  not  let  the  matter  stick  by  the  way  if  it  can  be  helped.  The  arrival  of  Seys- 
sel  x  happened  pertinently  enough  and  Marmol's 2  Moriscos  came  as  quick 
upon  the  trigger  as  if  I  owned  Aladdin's  lamp.  You  are  certainly  a  prince 
of  Genii  in  the  Bibliopolical  way.  You  have  good  reason  to  be  gratified  at 
being  the  medium  for  communicating  such  a  princely  donation.  It  is  a 
present  indeed  well  worthy  of  the  most  enlightened  times  and  from  its 
character  and  amount  reflects  the  highest  honor  on  the  government  who 
could  make  it.  I  wish  we  were  deserving  of  it,  but  to  speak  honestly  our 
own  Executive  is  conducting  in  so  scandalous  and  reckless  a  manner, 
that  there  is  danger  of  our  becoming  a  subject  of  compassion  rather  than 
consideration  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 3  But  we  must  rely  on  the  good 
sense  of  the  people,  a  phrase  which  has  more  of  humbug  in  it  than  I  once 
thought.  .  .  .  Most  of  my  old  orders  are  now  completed.  You  may  be 
able  to  supply  the  deficit  from  the  great  sale  of  Heber's 4  collection  which 
I  see  stated  will  consume  a  year.  They  certainly  do  things  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale  in  your  little  island,  for  there  is  nothing  a  man  may  not  get 
there  by  paying  double  its  worth.  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  to  this 
miscellaneous  budget  except  that  Harvard  College  will  soon  realize  a 
legacy  of  about  $50,000  from  the  late  Governor  Gore  whose  widow  has 
just  died.  It  is  untrammeled  by  appropriations,  so  part  of  it  may  go  for 
books,  though  we  are  still  more  in  want  of  a  shell  to  cover  them.5  Adieu, 
my  dear  sir,  — •  believe  me,  Very  truly  yours. 

1  Claude  de  Seyssel  or  Seissel,  c.  1450-1520,  Bishop  of  Marseilles.  His  La  Grande  Mon- 
archic de  France  was  published  in  1519. 

a  Luis  del  Marmol  Carvajal  published  in  1600  a  history  of  the  Rebellion  of  the  Moors  of 
Granada. 

3  In  September,  1833,  President  Andrew  Jackson  dismissed  William  J.  Duane,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  for  refusing  to  remove  the  government  deposits  from  the  United  States 
Bank  and  appointed  Roger  B.  Taney,  who  ordered  them  removed.  A  panic  followed. 
William  G.  Sumner  {Andrew  Jackson,  page  324)  says,  'Jackson's  modes  of  action  in  his 
second  term  were  those  of  personal  government.' 

4  Richard  Heber,  1773-1833,  half-brother  of  Bishop  Reginald  Heber,  was  a  noted  English 
book  collector  whose  library  was  sold  by  auction,  1 834-1 837. 

5  Christopher  Gore,  1758-1827,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1809  and  1810.  Judge 
William  Prescott,  father  of  William  Hickling  Prescott,  succeeded  him  as  Fellow  of  Harvard 
College  in  1820.  Gore  Hall,  the  old  college  library,  was  named  in  his  honor. 
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To  Obadiah  Rich 

(Noctograph) 

August  22,  1834 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  but  one  purpose  in  this  letter,  which  is  to  secure  if  I  can  a  copy 
I  have  so  much  at  heart  of  Oviedo's  Quincuagenas.  I  fear  some  impedi- 
ment has  occasioned  delay  to  the  copying  or  the  transcription  of  it.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  an  old  college  friend  and  chum  of  mine,  Mr. 
Arthur  Middleton,1  is  the  present  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Madrid;  and 
if  any  unexpected  difficulty  has  arisen  his  situation  and  friendship  will 
enable  him  to  get  around  it.  I  have  written  him  a  letter  to  this  effect 
therefore,  specifying  the  extracts  I  want  with  some  minuteness.  I  [also] 
told  him  you  would  inform  him  of  the  present  state  of  the  affair,  and 
what  agent  is  employed  by  you,  and  that  you  would  forward  the  means 
of  payment  not  exceeding  60  dolls.  I  thought  it  best  to  send  the  letter 
through  your  hands,  though  if  you  know  there  is  no  occasion  for  his  inter- 
position it  need  not  be  sent  at  all  as  it  contains  nothing  but  what  refers 
to  the  matter.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  advise  him  as  to  all  this, 
and  I  cannot  but  think  under  the  United  States  government  and  the 
direction  of  Middleton,  there  will  be  no  further  difficulty  or  delay.  Pray 
write  me  as  soon  as  you  receive  this  and  the  course  you  take.  I  have  been 
in  hopes  to  receive  one  or  two  of  the  lives  of  Ximenes  ordered  in  those 
earlier  letters  of  mine,  last  summer.  Is  it  difficult  to  procure  these  ?  They 
are  all  in  print.  I  am  on  the  third  and  last  volume  of  my  history.  I  take 
it  coolly.  Do  you  want  to  trouble  [yourself]  with  the  charge  of  it  in  Lon- 
don for  some  time  to  come  yet?  A  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Bancroft,  has  just 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  history  of  the  United  States.2  It  has  great 
merit  on  the  score  of  fidelity,  research  and  talent.  Therefore  if  it  comes 
under  your  notice  you  will  help  to  give  it  some  circulation  on  your  side  of 
the  water.  ...  I  find  Mr.  Van  Ness,3  our  Minister  to  Spain,  is  making  a 
visit  to  this  country.  Mr.  Middleton  may  be  left  therefore  at  Madrid  as 
Charge,  —  if  you  find  it  to  be  so  on  receiving  this  you  can  direct  to  him 
accordingly.   Ever  faithfully  yours. 

1  Arthur  Middleton,  1 795-1 853,  grandson  of  Arthur  Middleton,  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  a  classmate  of  Prescott  in  the  class  of  Harvard  1814.  He  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Legation  at  Madrid  for  eight  years. 

2  The  tenth  and  last  volume  of  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States  was  not  published 
until  1874,  and  two  additional  volumes  on  the  Constitution  came  out  in  1885. 

3  Cornelius  Peter  Van  Ness,  1782-1852,  was  born  in  Kinderhook,  New  York,  and  was 
Chief  Justice  of  Vermont,  1821-1823,  Governor  from  1823  to  1829,  and  United  States 
Minister  to  Spain  from  1829  to  1837. 
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To  Obadiah  Rich 

(Dictated) 

July  22,  1835 
My  dear  Sir: 

...  By  next  spring  I  shall  have  disposed  of  my  whole  drama  and  must 
request  particular  advice  from  you,  what  way  I  shall  take  of  putting  it 
into  three  good  English  octavos.  As  I  shall  send  out  one  of  my  fair 
printed  copies,  the  merits  of  the  work  can  be  more  readily  judged  of  by 
a  bookseller,  and  I  think  it  will  be  clearly  for  my  advantage  to  interest  a 
bookseller  more  or  less  in  the  publication.  You  see  I  endeavor  to  avail 
myself  of  your  friendly  offices  as  well  as  your  professional  ones. . . . 

I  have  some  notion  of  writing  a  life  of  Cervantes  when  I  have  nothing 
better  to  do,  which  might  fill  a  little  volume,  and  occupy  a  year  agreeably. 
I  own  his  works  with  Pellicer's  edition  of  Don  Quixote,1  but  I  should  like 
whatever  would  be  of  subsidiary  service  to  his  biography,  as  Navarrete's 
Vida2  among  other  things.  My  head  runs  a  little  too  on  Philip  II.  Have 
you  any  unpublished  documents  and  good  original  materials  for  a  do- 
mestic history,  for  Watson  has  written  a  foreign  one  of  his  reign?  My 
present  history  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  whatever  deficiencies  it  may 
have  in  point  of  execution,  embraces  in  its  plan  a  thorough  view  of  the 
literary  and  social,  as  well  as  the  political  condition  of  Spain  at  this 
period,  and  I  believe  over  great  part  of  the  ground  has  the  merit,  to  the 
English  reader  at  least,  of  novelty.  Sparks  3  advises  me  to  print  it  here. 
I  may  perhaps  do  so  conjointly  with  the  publication  in  London. . . . 


To  Obadiah  Rich 

(Noctograph) 

Jan.  9,  1836 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  busily  occupied  in  winding  up  my  history,  which  I  shall 
complete  in  the  course  of  next  summer,  having  but  two  chapters  more 
ahead.  I  feel  the  more  anxious  as  to  the  best  manner  of  introducing  it  to 
the  notice  of  some  respectable  publisher  in  London,  who  may  become 

1  Juan  Antonio  Pellicer,  Royal  Librarian  of  Spain  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
History.  His  Don  Quixote  was  first  published  in  1797. 

2  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete,  1765-1844.  His  Life  of  Don  Quixote  was  published  by 
the  Spanish  Academy  in  18 19. 

3  Jared  Sparks,  American  historian  and  President  of  Harvard  1 849-1 852. 
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interested  in  it.  When  Col.  Aspinwall z  who  is  now  in  this  country  re- 
turns from  Washington,  I  shall  take  your  advice  and  consult  him.  But  I 
have  not  the  pleasure  of  any  previous  acquaintance  with  him,  and  I 
should  much  rather  trust  the  arrangement  of  the  publication  of  the  work 
to  you,  who  have  been  a  sort  of  godfather  to  it,  from  its  first  conception. 
As  the  lucre  is  not  my  object,  I  cannot  but  think  some  agreement  might 
be  made  with  a  publisher  which  would  give  the  book  a  fair  chance  in  the 
world.  If  you  shall  be  in  London  the  coming  winter  and  I  can  make  it 
worth  your  while  to  effect  such  an  arrangement  with  a  publisher,  I  wish 
you  would  let  me  know.  You  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  old  date,  that  you 
had  good  engravings  of  Ferdinand  and  Columbus,  as  well  as  of  Gonsalvo 
and  Ximenes,  the  two  last  the  ''Retratos  de  Espanoles  cilebres' 2  I  hope 
whoever  prints  the  work  I  may  be  allowed  access  to  these.  Dr.  Julius  3 
of  Berlin,  whom  you  may  probably  know,  gave  me  a  letter  to  Murray,4 
unasked  indeed  by  me.  But  I  don't  feel  much  inclined  to  use  it,  for  I 
suspect  Murray  has  prejudices  not  very  favorable  to  the  Yankees. . . . 

To  Obadiah  Rich 

(Noctograph) 

March  18,  1836 
My  dear  Sir: 

Since  writing  you  last  Jan.  28th,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  Col.  Aspinwall,  on  his  return  here  from  Washington. 
His  general  reputation  I  was  before  well  acquainted  with,  and  I  have 
found  him  as  I  anticipated  extremely  courteous  and  obliging.  I  have  ar- 
ranged as  you  suggested  to  send  my  work  to  him  in  the  course  of  next 
winter,  and  he  will  use  his  efforts  to  get  it  a  sound  delivery  into  the  world 
under  the  care  of  some  reputable  publisher.  This  is  a  great  relief  to  my 
mind,  as  in  your  absence  from  the  country  I  felt  quite  at  a  loss  how  to 
proceed.  I  believe  now  there  will  be  no  difficulty  —  unless  indeed  the 
book  itself  shall  not  prove  sufficiently  inviting  for  anyone  to  undertake 
its  publication.  It  would  be  folly  in  me  to  engage  in  this  on  my  own  ac- 
count, abroad.  I  hope  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  let  a  scribe  work  a 
week  or  two  among  the  Acts  of  the  Cortes  for  me,  which  as  I  explained  in 

1  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  1786-1876,  earned  his  title 
in  the  War  of  1 812.  He  was  United  States  Consul  General  in  London  1815-1853,  and  at- 
tended to  the  English  publication  of  Irving's  works  as  well  as  Prescott's. 

3  The  Retratos  was  published  anonymously  in  folio,  Madrid,  1791. 

3  Nicolaus  Heinrich  Julius,  1 783-1 862,  a  writer  on  medicine,  penology  and  ancient  litera- 
ture. He  visited  the  United  States  in  1834  and  in  1852  published  a  German  translation  of 
Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

4  John  Murray,  1 778—1 843,  the  famous  English  publisher. 
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my  last  if  on  no  other  account  is  indispensable  for  reference.  I  abandon 
the  idea  of  ever  seeing  the  Quincuagenas,  and  shan't  jache  myself  any 
more  about  it.  I  mentioned  several  books  in  my  letter  of  January  9th 
which  I  will  not  repeat  here.  I  will  only  remind  you  of  the  works  relating 
to  Cervantes.  .  .  . 

We  have  nothing  of  interest  here  in  the  literary  way.  Irving  has  writ- 
ten nothing  lately.  Cooke l  writes  badly  when  he  writes  at  all.  Sparks  is 
going  on  bravely  with  his  great  publication  of  Washington2  to  which 
he  has  now  4,000  subscribers.  The  final  volume  will  contain  the  list,  and 
the  whole  publication  be  completed  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months.  It 
is  a  noble  monument  of  literary  industry  and  perseverance,  and  the  more 
honorable  to  him  for  the  heavy  obstacles  which  he  has  had  to  overcome, 
not  the  least  of  which  have  arisen  from  our  own  Secretary  Forsyth.3  In 
any  other  country  such  a  noble  work  would  have  been  fostered  instead 
of  being  discouraged  and  embarrassed  by  the  Government.  'The 
French  Government  has  no  need  of  chemists,'  I  remember  was  the  sans 
culottes'  reply  to  one  who  was  pleading  for  the  life  of  Lavoisier.4  Our 
Secretary  of  State  I  imagine  is  much  of  the  same  opinion  here. 

Adieu,  my  dear  sir,  with  much  regard  believe  me  Very  truly  your  friend. 

To  Obadiah  Rich 

(Noctograph) 

Nahant,  August  10,  1836 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  received  last  week  your  letter  of  June  20.  It  is  the  first  I  have  had 
from  you  since  October  last,  although  I  have  written  five  or  six  times 
since  that  date.  (I  have  not  my  file  by  me  here  at  Nahant.)  I  really  did 
not  know  what  had  become  of  you  or  whether  you  had  not  made  a  longer 
voyage  than  you  anticipated  in  your  last.  Most  unfortunately  the  letter 
of  your  son  May  1 8  th  to  which  you  allude  has  miscarried  in  some  way  or 
other,  and  I  have  never  seen  it.  You  say  it  will  satisfy  me  of  the  useless- 
ness  of  my  proposed  transcript  from  the  Acts  of  the  Cortes.  As  this  ap- 
pears to  be  your  conviction  now  that  you  know  my  own  views  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  have  received  my  various  letters  thereon,  I  am  content  to  abide 
by  it.  It  seems  to  me  very  desirable  that  a  history  which  rests  on  such 
authentic  sources  in  other  respects,  should  be  able  to  refer  to  the  original 

1  Perhaps  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke  of  Virginia,  1816-1850,  a  poet  and  writer  of  tales. 
1  Sparks's  Writings  and  Life  of  Washington  was  published  in  twelve  volumes  between 
1834  and  1838. 
s  John  Forsyth  of  Georgia,  1780-1841,  was  Secretary  of  State  from  1834  to  1841. 
4  The  French  chemist,  guillotined  in  1794. 
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parliamentary  acts,  and  although  I  have  got  the  laws  actually  passed, 
in  other  sources,  I  thought  the  record  might  contain  many  things  inde- 
pendent of  these  laws,  which  would  show  the  state  of  public  opinion  at 
the  time.  But  perhaps  to  get  at  this  would  require  me  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  whole  of  the  acts  relating  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  were  I  to  begin  the  work  now,  I  should  wish  the  whole  of  their  reign 
to  be  copied  for  me.  You  will  oblige  me  by  asking  your  son  to  write  again 
what  I  suppose  he  did  in  his  letter  of  May  18,  some  view  of  their  contents. 
I  shall  send  my  work  out  to  Col.  Aspinwall  by  the  middle  of  November. 
I  have  just  received  the  Quincuagenas  from  Mr.  Middleton  all  correctly 
transcribed,  a  most  seasonable  hit.  Pray  leave  things  so  that  if  the  work 
is  published  in  England  I  may  have  access  to  the  engravings  you  spoke  of 
from  which  to  execute  portraits  of  Ferdinand,  Isabella,  Ximenes,  Colum- 
bus and  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  —  the  heads  of  the  three  last  only  are  in- 
tended. I  suppose  you  will  take  a  sort  of  godfather's  interest  in  a  bant- 
ling that  has  given  you  so  much  trouble.  . . . 


To  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  October  28,  1836 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  my  friend  Mr.  Cogs- 
well's J  visit  to  Europe,  to  send  you  the  bulky  tomes,  which  you  saw  in 
their  embryo  state  in  my  library  last  winter.  They  are  not  quite  so  for- 
midable however  as  they  appear,  for  as  near  as  I  can  estimate  they  will 
not,  when  the  notes  are  thrown  into  fine  type,  exceed  three  volumes  of 
between  five  and  six  hundred  pages  each.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  history,  which  I  discussed  with  you  when 
here,  and  which  is  explained  also  fully  enough  in  the  preface.  With  regard 
to  the  arrangements  for  the  publication,  which  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  allow  me  to  trust  to  you,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  shall  abide  en- 
tirely by  your  judgment.  I  certainly  should  not  disdain  any  profits  which 
might  flow  from  it,  though  I  believe  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  think  I 
have  been  influenced  by  higher  motives  in  the  composition  of  the  work. 
If  I  have  succeeded  I  have  supplied  an  important  desideratum  in  history, 
but  which  I  fear  has  too  little  in  it  of  a  temporary  or  local  interest  to  win 
its  way  into  public  favor  very  speedily.  But  if  the  bookseller  can  wait  I 
am  sure  I  can.  I  am  so  desirous  of  giving  the  work  a  fair  chance  under 
good  auspices,  that  if  you  could  not  make  more  advantageous  terms  with 

1  Joseph  Green  Cogswell,  1786-1871;  editor  New  York  Review  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Astor  Library. 
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a  respectable  publisher,  I  should  be  willing  to  be  equally  interested  with 
him  myself.  Further  than  that  I  could  not  go  without  defeating  my  own 
object,  as  if  it  were  not  greatly  his  interest,  I  could  have  no  guarantee  for 
his  endeavours  to  get  the  book  into  circulation.  I  have  had  four  copies 
only  of  the  work  printed,  and  have  taken  no  steps  for  its  publication 
here,  and  shall  take  none  till  I  have  heard  from  you,  since  I  would  do 
nothing  which  can  interfere  with  securing  a  copyright  in  England.  Of 
course  you  will  not  part  with  the  entire  copyright  if  you  can  do  better. 
I  should  prefer  to  be  interested  in  its  publication  myself,  as  I  cannot  but 
think  the  work  is  executed  with  a  fidelity  which  must  ultimately  estab- 
lish it  in  the  public  confidence. 

I  have  a  few  observations  to  make,  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  publisher.  Owing  to  some  change  in  the  original  ar- 
rangement of  the  introductory  chapters,  the  paging  of  the  first  volume  is 
irregular,  but  the  leaves  are  all  bound  in  the  proper  order,  and  I  think 
the  printer  will  find  no  difficulty  in  correcting  such  errors  as  he  will  find 
in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work.  With  regard  to  the  form  in 
which  it  should  appear  I  would  leave  that  to  you  and  him.  I  should  not 
like  to  fall  into  a  duodecimo  however,  and  I  know  no  model  better  than 
that  of  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  8vo,  2d  edition,  which  I  have  now  before 
me.  I  enclose  you  a  leaf  which  I  struck  off  from  one  of  my  chapters  as  a 
specimen.  The  double  column  for  the  notes  is  much  to  my  taste.  I  think 
the  first  two  chapters  now  thrown  into  an  introduction  should  be  clearly 
marked  as  such  to  the  reader  by  different  numerals  for  the  pages  or  some 
other  way;  that  those  who  have  no  relish  for  such  dry  details  may  not 
feel  obliged  to  wade  through  this  preliminary  matter  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  history.  As  the  work  contains  complete  biographies  of  five  emi- 
nent characters,  Ferdinand,  Isabella,  Ximenes,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova 
and  Columbus,  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  it  embellished  with  their 
portraits.  Mr.  Rich  some  time  since  wrote  that  he  could  furnish  me  good 
engraved  heads  of  them  all.  'Gonsalvo  and  Ximenes'  he  says  'are  to 
be  [used  ?]  by  Irving.'  In  case  of  any  deficiency  from  these  sources,  I  would 
add,  that  the  Valencian  edition  of  Mariana J  contains  a  good  head  of 
Ferdinand;  Quintana's '  Vidas  de  Espanoles  Celebres ' 2  a  very  tolerable  one 
of  Gonsalvo;  and  the  6th  volume  of  the  'Memorias  de  la  Real  Academia 
de  Historia'  a  very  well  executed  half-length  of  Isabella,  from  the  paint- 
ing in  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid.  I  should  think  this  the  best  model  for 

1  Juan  de  Mariana,  1 536-1 623,  originally  published  his  Historia  General  de  Espana  in 
Latin  between  1592  and  1609.  The  Valencian  Edition  was  published  in  nine  volumes,  4 to, 
1783-1796. 

2  Manuel  Jos6  Quintana,  1772-1857,  Secretary  of  the  Cortes,  Preceptor  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella II  and  Senator  of  Spain.  His  Vidas  was  published  in  1807. 
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an  engraving  of  her,  at  any  rate,  and  think  this  should  be  done  in  the 
best  style.  The  others  need  only  the  heads  taken  of  the  size  and  manner 
of  those  in  Roscoe's  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  for  example.  But  all  these  de- 
tails respecting  the  form  and  dress  of  the  work  I  leave  to  the  discretion  of 
the  publisher. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  preface  I  have  adverted  to  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  Spain.  Things  are  so  unsettled  there  however,  that  my  remarks 
may  be  put  entirely  out  of  joint  before  the  work  can  be  printed.  In  that 
case  will  you  be  good  enough  to  strike  out  the  closing  paragraph.  I  will 
trouble  you  further  to  have  this  dedication  prefixed  to  the  work: 

To  the  Hon.  William  Prescott,  LL.D., 

my  guide  in  youth,  my  best  friend  in  riper  years, 

these  volumes  are  respectfully  and  affectionately 

inscribed  by  his  son,  the  author.1 

I  have  arranged  to  prefix  to  the  book  a  sufficiently  minute  table  of 
contents  as  you  desire. 

My  friend  Dr.  Julius  of  Berlin,  when  here,  unasked  by  me  gave  me  a 
letter  to  Mr.  John  Murray,  Sr.,  which  I  enclose  to  you  to  use  if  you  think 
proper  —  though  as  you  have  the  management  of  the  affair,  it  seems 
superfluous.  And  after  all  you  may  prefer  some  other  publisher.  I  do  not 
much  like  the  recommendation  in  it  either  to  show  the  work  to  Southey, 
who  is  engaged  on  a  similar  one  for  the  Cabinet  Cyclopedia  —  The  His- 
tory of  the  Spanish  Arabs,2  a  circumstance  which  makes  it  desirable  the 
publication  of  mine  should  not  be  deferred  longer  than  necessary,  as  there 
would  be  small  gleanings  after  that  writer.  But  you  can  judge  best  in  the 
matter. 

And  now,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  done  talking  of  my  own  concerns.  I  should 
not  probably  have  been  so  prolix,  if  the  frank  and  friendly  manner  with 
which  you  entered  into  my  views,  when  here,  had  not  encouraged  me.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  disagreeable  nature  of  the  office  you 
have  been  willing  to  undertake;  and  whether  you  do  or  do  not  succeed  in 
making  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  yourself,  believe  me  I  shall  feel 
equally  indebted  to  you. 

We  are  moving  on  here  in  the  usual  sober  way  with  rather  more  bustle 
than  usual.  For  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  indeed  speculation  has  pos- 
sessed the  people  to  an  extent  not  often  witnessed.  There  is  a  general 
show  of  prosperity  at  present,  but  the  low  state  of  the  money  market 
leads  one  to  fear  that  some  of  those  who  have  carried  themselves  so 

1  This  dedication  was  slightly  changed  in  both  English  and  American  editions. 
3  Southey  had  already  published  an  article  on  the  Moors  in  Spain  in  the  first  number  of 
the  Foreign  Review,  1828,  but  there  is  no  such  article  by  him  in  the  Cyclopedia. 
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bravely  will  run  aground.  Perhaps  the  humble  business  of  rendering  old 
Spanish  into  English  may  be  the  safest  if  not  the  most  glorious.  Sparks 
is  just  completing  his  closing  volume  of  the  Washington  papers,  a  pon- 
derous load,  which  he  has  borne  up  under  with  great  skill,  and  I  believe 
success.  I  hear  nothing  of  Irving,  who  may  be  dreaming  in  Sleepy  Hol- 
low, for  aught  I  or  the  public  know.  If  he  will  publish  his  dreams  how- 
ever we  cannot  ask  better.  I  hope  that  Mrs.  Aspinwall  experienced  no 
serious  inconvenience  from  her  voyage,  and  that  her  health  is  reestab- 
lished. She  has  had  a  taste  of  winter  in  his  roughest  mood  here;  too  rough 
I  fear  to  make  her  think  of  encountering  it  soon  again.  Pray  present  my 
respects  to  her  and  believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  with  much  truth,  Your 
obliged  friend. 


To  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

(Dictated) 

Jan.  6,  1837 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  your  friendly  letter  of  the  24th  Oct.  in  which  you  hold 
out  encouraging  prospects  to  me.  I  hope  you  may  not  be  disappointed. 
At  all  events,  I  feel  much  indebted  for  the  kind  interest  you  take  in  the 
affair.  You  have  probably  ere  this  received  the  volumes,  which  should 
have  gone  by  Mr.  Cogswell,  but  which  followed  in  the  packet  of  Nov.  I, 
being  sent  by  Mr.  Goodhue  to  the  house  of  Barings,  Liverpool,  as  I  ad- 
vised you  in  a  letter  Nov.  11.  On  recurring  to  my  first  letter,  which  went 
with  the  books,  I  regret  to  find  that  probably  from  the  haste  with  which 
the  parcel  was  made  up,  I  have  expressed  my  wishes  in  regard  to  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  publication  of  the  book  in  a  very  vague  and  confused 
manner.  I  fear  this  may  have  given  you  some  trouble,  and  I  desire  to 
rectify  it.  In  the  first  place,  whatever  arrangement  you  may  have  made, 
I  shall  certainly  consider  the  best,  knowing  that  you  are  every  way,  from 
experience  and  position,  a  far  better  judge  than  I  am.  Secondly,  if  no 
arrangement  has  been  concluded,  I  should  prefer  to  dispose  of  a  single 
edition  (retaining  the  copyright  for  subsequent  editions)  to  a  respectable 
publisher,  on  as  good  terms  as  possible,  but  without  any  compensation, 
if  he  will  give  none.  Thirdly,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  I  should  prefer  to 
dispose  of  the  entire  copyright  on  the  best  terms  possible,  and  without 
compensation  if  he  will  give  nothing.  In  the  last  event,  I  should  be  will- 
ing to  be  interested  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  half  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  single  edition,  retaining  the  copyright;  and  if  that  cannot  be 
effected,  I  am  willing  to  give  half  the  copyright,  to  a  respectable  pub- 
lisher and  be  equally  interested  with  him  in  the  publications.    I  should 
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give  the  preference  to  these  several  alternatives  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  stated.  You  see  I  have  changed  my  views  since  writing  you,  in 
regard  to  parting  with  the  copyright,  which  I  would  rather  do  than  be 
interested  with  a  bookseller  in  the  publication.  But  finally,  as  you  know 
my  great  object  is  to  bring  the  book  into  notice  under  good  auspices,  any 
other  arrangement  which  you  may  think  more  conducive  to  this,  I  shall 
most  readily  sanction.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  whatever  arrangement 
may  be  adopted,  I  trust  the  publication  of  the  work  in  a  handsome  octavo 
form  may  be  secured.  I  will  make  no  apology  for  this  precision,  but  only 
for  not  having  been  more  precise  before.  Better  give  no  instructions,  cer- 
tainly, than  indefinite  ones.  .  .  . 

We  have  nothing  of  any  interest  here  but  the  gradual  relief  of  the 
money  market,  interest  having  declined  from  two  and  a  half  to  one  per- 
cent a  month.  This  is  enough  to  make  a  man  think  before  he  makes  new 
bargains.  Our  next  cruise,  you  see,  is  to  be  under  the  flag  of  Van  Buren. 
I  know  not  whether  we  shall  change  our  course  with  our  captain.  Some 
of  the  late  measures  of  the  executive  in  regard  to  the  currency  have  been 
very  disastrous.  The  policy,  or  at  least  professions,  in  [the  rest  of  the  letter 
is  missing]. 


To  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

(Noctograph) 

March  20,  1837 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  your  letters  of  the  29th  December  and  Jan.  19.  I  am 
more  chagrined  than  surprised  by  their  contents.  Indeed  until  within  a 
very  recent  time  I  have  never  proposed  to  bring  my  work  out  in  England 
otherwise  than  by  publication  on  my  own  account,  which  I  expected  to 
do  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Rich.  More  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
has  convinced  me  that  it  would  be  throwing  away  money  to  print  the 
book  without  interesting  the  publisher  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  property. 
As  to  your  success  with  Longman,  I  augur  nothing  very  favorable  from 
his  procrastination.  It  may  proceed  from  indifference  as  well  as  from  any 
other  cause.  But  I  cannot  think  his  opinion  or  that  of  Murray  decisive  of 
the  fate  of  the  work  in  a  market  where  there  are  so  many  other  publishers 
of  respectability.  I  cannot  bear  to  give  up  the  chance  of  success  with 
some  one  or  other  of  them,  now  that  a  copy  of  the  work  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  I  could  not  however  venture  to  assume  to  ask  you,  who 
have  already  taken  so  much  trouble  on  my  behalf,  to  go  further,  unless 
you  will  regard  it,  as  I  presume  you  have  done  hitherto,  as  a  regular 
business  affair  —  a  business  which  whether  you  succeed  or  not,  must 
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leave  me  in  every  way  your  debtor.  Were  you  to  regard  it  otherwise,  it 
would  of  course  be  impossible  for  me  to  ask  you  to  take  further  trouble  in 
an  affair  which  seems  likely  to  draw  largely  on  your  time  and  attention. 

I  have  been  more  fortunate  here  than  abroad,  in  arrangements  for  the 
publication  of  the  work,  although  from  the  subject  of  it  I  had  never  an- 
ticipated interesting  a  publisher  in  the  property  of  it.  I  have  received 
proposals  from  the  American  Stationers'  Co.,1  (an  association  as  you 
probably  know  formed  lately  with  an  abundant  capital  for  publishing 
works  of  a  more  expensive  kind)  to  print  1250  copies  at  their  own  charge, 
or  if  I  wish  stereotype  the  work,  to  take  the  same  number  of  copies  and 
find  the  paper,  binding,  press  work  themselves  and  pay  me  1000  dolls. 
The  book  in  either  case  to  be  got  up  in  the  best  style  and  of  the  best  ma- 
terials that  can  be  made  here,  and  to  be  of  the  octavo  size,  three  vols.  I 
shall  take  the  latter  proposition,  as  I  am  to  remain  owner  of  the  plates. 
This  proposition  answers  all  my  purposes  of  obtaining  the  best  means  of 
distributing  the  book,  which  I  could  not  have  secured  by  publishing  on 
my  own  account.  It  is  a  liberal  offer,  but  what  pleases  me  most  is  the 
very  strong  terms  in  which  the  book  has  been  commended  by  Mr.  Sparks 
and  Mr.  John  Pickering,2  the  committee  to  whom  the  examination  of  it 
was  referred.  The  latter  I  know,  before  inspecting  the  work,  pronounced 
it  unsuitable  from  its  subject  for  our  market.  He  has  since  declared  it 
*a  masterly  production,  the  most  scholarlike  production  which  our 
country  has  seen,  and  one  which  must  before  long  be  translated  into  the 
French  and  the  German.'  You  will  I  am  sure  acquit  me  of  vanity  in 
sounding  the  trump  in  my  own  praise  in  this  way.  I  certainly  should  do 
it  to  no  other  ears  but  yours,  and  only  to  yours,  that  you  may  believe 
that  I  have  not  palmed  on  you  mere  trash,  in  a  work  thus  commended  by 
writers  every  way  qualified  to  estimate  its  deficiencies. 

In  the  arrangement  I  shall  make  I  shall  take  care  to  provide  that  the 
publication  of  the  work  shall  be  so  regulated  as  to  time,  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  securing  a  copyright  in  England,  agreeably  to  my  engagements 
to  you.  As  the  book  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  got  out  here  before 
October,  I  do  not  well  see  how  any  interference  can  occur.  Of  course  any 
arrangements  you  may  enter  into  after  receiving  this  letter,  will  be  made 
with  the  understanding  that  the  work  will  be  published  here  in  the  course 
of  that  month.  I  must  confess  I  shall  be  glad  if  an  arrangement  can  be 
made  in  the  interim  for  getting  out  the  work  under  respectable  auspices  in 
London.  Of  a  dozen  publishers  I  should  hardly  know  to  which  to  give 
the  preference.  I  see  Bull  was  the  publisher  of  a  life  of  Francis  1st  in  8vo, 

x  The  first  American  edition  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  published  in  1838  by  the 
American  Stationers' Company  of  Boston.  ___„..- 

3  John  Pickering  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  1777-1846. 
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1829.1  If  my  book,  built  as  it  is  on  the  rarest  and  most  authentic  mate- 
rials, has  not  the  literary  value  of  this  history,  I  shall  be  sadly  disap- 
pointed indeed.  As  to  terms,  I  leave  them  entirely  to  you.  You  may 
part  with  one  edition  or  the  whole  copyright  as  you  can.  But  with  the 
exception  of  Longman  or  Murray  I  am  not  willing  to  be  interested  with 
any  bookseller  in  the  publication,  which  must  be  got  up  at  the  sole  risk 
and  charge  of  the  publisher.  Should  you  have  interested  me  before  re- 
ceiving this  with  any  other  publisher,  I  of  course  shall  be  bound  by  it. 
I  would  stipulate  moreover  that  the  book  should  be  handsomely  executed, 
and  not  in  duodecimo  —  at  least  without  first  hearing  from  you.  I  shall 
have  an  engraving  of  Isabella,  of  Ferdinand  and  of  Ximenes  prefixed  to 
each  of  my  volumes  here.  But  that  of  course  is  not  essential.  I  will  men- 
tion by  the  bye,  that  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  matter,  at 
the  stereotype  office,  reduces  my  work  to  1220  pages  of  the  size  of  Hal- 
lam's  Middle  Ages,  2d  edition,  i.e.  a  common  8vo  page.  I  shall  spread  it 
into  rather  more  by  having  an  ample  margin  etc.  I  am  sorry  that  I  men- 
tioned to  Cogswell  or  any  one  else,  that  I  had  sent  the  book  to  England, 
since  a  failure  in  the  attempt  to  interest  a  publisher  (although  inability 
to  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement  may  proceed  from  various  causes,) 
would  on  the  whole  prejudice  the  public  unfavorably  at  the  outset.  It  is 
however  known  to  but  two  or  three,  and  they  are  persons  who  from  their 
own  capacity  to  judge  of  the  book,  will  be  little  likely  to  form  their  judg- 
ments on  those  of  others. 

Should  you  not  be  able  to  make  an  agreement  with  a  good  publisher,  I 
would  strike  off  a  number  of  copies  from  my  stereotype  plates,  and  send 
them  in  sheets  to  London.  As  the  work  will  be  executed  with  new  types, 
and  paper  made  for  the  purpose,  it  probably  will  be  got  up  in  a  style  not 
inferior  to  an  English  book.  In  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain 
a  good  publisher  whose  name  might  appear  on  the  title  page,  instead  of 
the  American  editors.  If  you  are  not  able  to  dispose  of  the  book  there- 
fore in  the  summer,  I  shall  trouble  you  to  arrange  with  a  publisher  (which 
I  presume  will  not  be  difficult)  to  publish  the  work  for  me  at  a  moderate 
price,  and  for  a  very  large  commission,  if  he  will  not  take  it  on  his  own 
account.  If  one  or  two  hundred  copies  can  be  sold  in  this  way,  we  may 
afterwards  make  other  arrangements. 

Now  that  I  have  got  through  my  despatches,  I  am  really  appalled  by 
the  large  draft  they  must  make  on  your  time  and  patience.  You  will  in 
time  get  to  look  on  a  letter  from  me  as  more  formidable  than  any  you  are 
likely  to  receive  from  your  friend  the  Secretary  of  State.  But  where 
brevity  might  lead  to  misconception,  it  is  better  to  be  tediously  minute, 
and  a  half  hour's  conversation  with  you  in  my  study,  where  I  am  writing, 
would  do  more  than  half  a  day's  talk  across  the  ocean. 

1  Published  anonymously,  but  by  James  Bacon. 
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We  are  now  all  afloat  under  the  flag  of  President  Van  Buren.  His  first 
step,  to  persevere  in  the  methods  of  his  predecessor  in  regard  to  the  specie 
circulation,1  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  considerable  mischief  to  us.  It 
looked  on  his  coming  to  the  throne  as  if  there  would  be  a  squall  in  the 
cabinet.  Mr.  Forsyth  is  understood  to  have  received  a  mission  to  Aus- 
tria, which  drew  a  Philippic  from  him  in  the  Globe 2  and  an  angry  letter 
to  the  new  President.  The  matter  however  was  hushed  up  before  coming 
to  the  public.  But  it  is  believed  that  he  is  not  altogether  in  the  graces  of 
Van  Buren,  and  that  he  and  Kendall  have  3  irreconcilable  antipathies. 
He  probably  under  these  circumstances  will  not  long  remain  in  his  pre- 
sent situation.  The  ex-praeses  has  gone  to  his  Hermitage. 4  The  evil  he  has 
done  will  not  pass  away  with  him. 

Adieu,  my  dear  sir.  I  beg  you  will  remember  me  very  respectfully  to 
Mrs.  Aspinwall,  and  believe  me  Very  truly  your  friend. 


To  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  March  27,  1837 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  Feb.  10  stating  that  the  application 
to  Longman  &  Co.  had  failed.  I  wish  that  the  letter  had  reached  me  be- 
fore writing  you  March  20th,  and  I  now  wish  that  this  letter  may  reach 
you  before  that  does.  I  have  wholly  changed  my  mind  about  pursuing 
the  matter  further.  Murray's  decision  was  too  prompt  to  be  final  with 
me,  but  Longman  has  examined  the  matter  so  deliberately  that  I  am  con- 
vinced there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  the  book  can  be  regarded  as  a 
profitable  concern  for  a  London  publisher.  It  will  undoubtedly  prejudice 
the  work  to  go  begging  for  a  patron,  and  my  ill  success  will  thus  acquire  a 
disagreeable  notoriety  not  only  there  but  here,  where  nothing  is  known  of 
the  particulars  of  my  foreign  negotiations.  I  think  it  best  to  take  Uncle 
Toby's  s  advice  on  another  occasion  —  to  hush  the  matter  up  as  quietly 

1  In  July,  1836,  Jackson's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  the  famous  'Specie  Circular,' 
requiring  that  public  lands  be  paid  for  in  specie  except  by  bona  fide  settlers  until  15  Decem- 
ber, 1836.  This  precipitated  the  panic  of  1837.  Van  Buren  refused  to  revoke  the  circular. 

2  Forsyth  had  been  Secretary  of  State  in  Jackson's  cabinet,  1 834-1 837,  and  remained  in 
that  office  through  Van  Buren's  administration,  1 837-1 841.  A  misunderstanding  arose  in 
March,  1837,  over  a  conversation  of  Van  Buren  with  Levi  Woodbury,  and  Forsyth  resigned; 
but  the  difference  was  explained.  The  Globe  was  started  as  Andrew  Jackson's  personal 
organ  in  1830  under  the  editorship  of  Francis  P.  Blair  of  Kentucky. 

3  Amos  Kendall,  1 789-1 869,  one  of  the  leaders  of  Jackson's  '  Kitchen  Cabinet 'and  Post- 
master General,  1 835-1 840. 

*  Andrew  Jackson's  home  near  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
5  Uncle  of  Tristram  Shandy. 
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as  possible,  and  say  nothing  about  it  to  any  one!  For  the  copy  in  your 
possession  you  had  best  put  it  out  of  sight,  it  will  soon  be  replaced  by  one 
in  a  more  comely  garb.  If  you  should  have  proposed  the  work  to  any 
other  person  before  receiving  this,  I  shall  not  care  to  hear  of  its  refusal 
from  you,  as  it  will  disgust  me  with  the  book  before  it  is  fairly  born,  and 
at  present  I  find  a  very  gratifying  support  in  the  favorable  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  few  who  have  examined  it  here.  As  I  wrote  you  in  my  last, 
I  some  weeks  since  made  an  arrangement  with  the  American  Stationers' 
Co.  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  history  here  on  their  own  account.  As  I 
have  the  stereotype  plates,  I  now  propose  to  strike  off  probably  a  hundred 
copies  on  my  own  account,  and  send  them  to  England.  I  will  thank  you 
to  get  someone  to  publish  them  whose  name  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
American  publishers'  on  the  title  page.  The  work  (three  vols.  8vo)  will  be 
executed  in  as  handsome  a  style  as  it  can  well  be  done  here,  and  that  is  not 
much  inferior  to  the  English.  The  copies  will  be  sent  out  in  sheets.  The 
duty  of  a  shilling  a  pound  will  be  counterbalanced  by  the  saving  of  the 
expense  of  composition,  owing  to  the  stereotype  plates.  So  the  work  may 
be  offered  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  and  pay  a  very  liberal  commission 
to  the  publisher  —  unless  he  would  take  the  copies  on  his  own  account, 
which  would  be  better  for  me.  This  is  the  way  our  American  writers  have 
often  done  with  their  works.  Bancroft  and  Sparks  both  do  so.  Kennett 
has  been  usually  employed  by  them  I  believe.  I  have  heard  he  some- 
times impeded  the  sale  by  asking  too  high  a  price  for  his  books,  but  I 
know  not.  It  will  probably  be  as  well  for  the  book  to  be  entrusted  to  such 
a  publisher  as  to  one  of  more  note  whose  distrust,  perhaps,  of  Yankee 
scholarship,  and  whose  own  important  operations  would  make  him  over- 
look so  trifling  a  matter  as  this.  If  Rich  were  to  be  resident  in  London, 
perhaps  he  could  take  care  of  its  publication,  but  if  he  is  to  be  abroad,  I 
should  doubt  whether  it  would  be  best  to  commit  it  to  his  sons.  All  this 
however  I  leave  to  you  who  are  the  best  judge.  I  will  only  trouble  [you] 
when  you  have  made  such  an  engagement,  which  I  take  for  granted  will 
not  be  difficult  as  it  is  done  so  often,  to  acquaint  me  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  publisher,  that  I  may  have  a  suitable  title  page  struck  off 
here  unless  it  can  be  better  done  there,  of  which  I  will  thank  you  also 
to  inform  me. ...    . 
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To  Richard  Bentley  f 

(Noctograph) 


May  5,  1837 


Sir: 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Col.  Aspinwall  informing  me  in  general 
terms  of  the  arrangement  made  with  you  respecting  my  history  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  that  the  work  is  to  come 
out  under  your  auspices,  and  in  the  form  proposed.  .  .  . 

As  the  work  is  to  be  stereotyped  here,  I  propose  also  to  forward  to  you 
by  the  Liverpool  packet  every  week  the  proof  sheets  as  they  shall  be 
struck  off.  They  will  receiv  e  my  last  corrections,  but  I  do  it  not  on  this 
account  so  much,  as  to  facilitate  the  printing  in  England.  The  composi- 
tor of  the  press  here  is  a  scholar  and  a  very  accurate  person,  and  in  pre- 
paring the  work  for  the  press  he  proceeds  on  principles  of  great  regular- 
ity.2 The  references  from  materials,  which  are  made  by  me,  and  I  sup- 
pose by  most  writers,  without  much  uniformity,  are  so  far  altered  that 
the  same  work  is  always  cited  in  the  same  manner.  By  these  and  sundry 
corrections  I  thought  time  and  trouble  might  be  saved  the  printer  in 
England.  If  your  printing  is  somewhat  advanced  you  may  perhaps  still 
find  it  convenient  to  make  use  of  these  proofs  for  the  remainder.  I  have 
ordered  duplicates  to  be  forwarded  in  successive  packets,  that  there  may 
be  no  interruption.  Should  any  occur  however,  you  will  still  have  my 
original  copy  in  your  possession,  and  need  not  be  retarded.  The  last 
proof  will  be  on  board  the  packet  on  or  before  the  first  of  October.  If  after 
all  the  proofs  come  too  late  for  your  purposes,  you  have  only  to  throw 
them  aside.  I  have  taken  care  that  they  shall  be  no  expense  to  you.  I  beg 
you  to  understand  that  I  send  them  out  with  exclusive  reference  to  your 
convenience,  as  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  the  book  printed 
from  the  copy  in  your  hands. 

As  to  the  position  of  the  notes  and  the  embellishments,  and  in  short 
the  whole  form  and  dress  of  the  work,  it  will  be  left  entirely  to  your  better 
judgment.  It  will  occupy  three  volumes  8vo  here,  and  as  near  as  can  be 
estimated  1500  pages,  exclusive  of  about  sixty  for  contents  and  index. 
The  history  includes  biographies  of  several  persons  whose  names  are  of 

'Richard  Bentley,  1794-1871,  a  well-known  publisher  in  New  Burlington  Street, 
London.  Bentley1 's  Miscellany  was  started  in  this  very  year  and  ran  until  1868,  first  under 
the  editorship  of  Charles  Dickens  and  later  that  of  William  Harrison  Ainsworth.  Bentley 
favored  American  authors  and  believed  himself  possessed  of  their  copyrights,  but  in  1859 
his  claim  was  annulled  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Bentley  lost  heavily.  Presumably  the 
Prescott  volumes  were  involved. 

aThe  work  was  put  into  type  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  by  Folsom,  Wells,  and 
Thurston,  Printers  to  the  University.   George  Ticknor  was  supervising  the  printing. 
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great  celebrity,  but  whose  lives  have  never  been  written  in  English,  and 
whose  portraits  are  still  less  familiar.  A  beautiful  model  for  a  likeness  of 
Isabella,  the  heroine  of  the  work,  may  be  found  in  the  VI th  volume  of  the 
Memorias  de  la  Real  Academia  de  Historia.  It  may  be  relied  upon  as  a 
likeness  as  the  original  is  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Madrid.  I  have  had  a 
good  painting  made  from  the  print  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  finished 
engraving  here.  I  hardly  know  where  to  find  a  very  good  portrait  of 
Ferdinand.  There  is  one  of  a  medallion  size  in  Pulgar's  l  Cronica  de  los 
Reyes  Catolicos,  ed.  Valencia  folio,  and  another  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 
volume  of  Mariana's  Historia  de  Espana,  edit.  Valencia,  9  torn.  4to. 
There  is  an  excellent  and  splendid  portrait  full  length  of  Cardinal  Xime- 
nes  in  a  Spanish  folio  of  prints  called  'Retratos  de  los  Espanoles  Ilustres 
con  un  Epitome  de  sus  Vidas,'  Madrid,  1791.  As  he  was  regent  of  Spain 
after  Ferdinand's  death,  he  would  seem  to  make  a  fit  subject  for  an  intro- 
ductory portrait  to  one  of  the  volumes.  In  the  same  work  is  a  full  length 
of  the  Great  Captain  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  in  armor.  The  head  however 
does  not  please  me  as  much  as  one  more  coarsely  executed  in  Quintana's 
'Espanoles  Celebres'  torn.  1,  Madrid  1807.  In  the  great  collection  of 
'Retratos*  above  mentioned  are  also  portraits  of  Cardinal  Mendoza, 
predecessor  of  Ximenes  and  principal  minister  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
for  many  years,  of  Diego  de  Paredes,  a  warrior  of  some  note,  and  men- 
tioned more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  histories  of  Mariana  and  Quin- 
tana,  the  two  principal  historians  of  Spain  and  authorities  for  this  history, 
of  Nebrixa  or  Lebrixa,  a  scholar  of  much  estimation  at  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  whose  life  and  writings  are  fully  noticed  by  me. 
I  have  enumerated  all  of  any  note  connected  with  the  history  whose  por- 
traits I  have  seen,  that  you  may  select  such  as  you  think  proper.  I  regret 
very  much  I  have  never  been  able  to  meet  with  a  likeness  of  the  Marquis 
of  Cadiz,  the  true  hero  of  the  Granada  War.  Perhaps  Mr.  O.  Rich  to 
whom  I  have  written  on  the  subject,  or  his  sons  if  he  is  absent,  may  be 
able  to  give  you  some  information.  He  has  or  had  in  his  possession  the 
valuable  collection  of  prints,  'Retratos  etc.'  above  mentioned.  Lastly 
for  Columbus,  I  believe  the  best  portrait  is  to  be  found  in  an  Italian  work, 
which  I  have  never  seen  'Ritratti  [blank  space  in  original].* 2  I  suppose 
the  head  will  be  as  much  like  him  as  any  other  man;  his  effigies  are  all 
apocryphal,  I  imagine. 

I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  sending  me  a  line  through  Col.  Aspinwall, 

1  Hernando  del  Pulgar;  see  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  first  American  edition,  1. 

409. 

2  Ritratti  de  Cento  Capitani  Illustri  con  le  lor  Fatti  in  Guerra  Brevemente  Scritti,  Rome, 
1596,  in  which  is  found  Aliprando  Capriolo's  engraving  of  the  so-called  'Royal  Palace' 
portrait  of  Columbus. 
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informing  me  whether  you  desire  that  the  proofs  should  continue  to  be 
forwarded  to  you,  and  also  when  you  propose  to  bring  the  book  out  in 
London.  I  have  provided  in  the  contract  with  the  publishers  who  have 
purchased  the  edition  here,  that  its  publication  shall  not  take  place  till 
some  time  in  November,1  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  securing  the  copy- 
right in  England.  Later  than  that  would  be  attended  with  serious  incon- 
venience and  would  occasion  its  postponement  to  the  following  spring, 
the  spring  and  autumn  being  our  publishing  seasons. 


To  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

(Noctograph) 

May  13,  1837 
My  dear  Sir: 

Not  line  upon  line,  but  volume  on  volume,  you  will  exclaim.  But  I  had 
rather  pay  a  round  sum  for  postage,  than  have  any  imperfections  which 
I  can  prevent,  deface  my  book.  I  inclose  in  this  letter  a  parcel  of  cor- 
rections of  the  latter  Part,  and  with  it  a  duplicate  of  those  of  the  First 
Part  of  the  History,  which  you  will  oblige  me,  if  there  be  no  reason  to  the 
contrary,  to  send  to  Mr.  Bentley.  I  shall  forward  a  duplicate  of  these 
last  corrections  to  you  next  week,  after  which  I  do  not  see  why  I  should 
any  more  disturb  your  peace.  I  send  these  manuscript  corrections  that  in 
case  Mr.  Bentley  does  not  care  to  wait  for  the  American  proofs,  he  may 
have  here  all  the  most  important  alterations  in  the  whole  work  at  once 
before  him.  You  have  doubtless  received  a  letter  with  a  parcel  for  him 
by  the  packet  of  last  week,  in  which  I  explained  this  more  fully.  I  have 
not  received  a  copy  of  your  agreement  with  him.  I  hope  the  troubled 
state  of  the  times  2  will  not  delay  its  publication  in  England.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  affect  it  here.  At  any  rate  the  printing  will  go  on  without 
delay  and  the  book  will  be  in  readiness  at  the  time  appointed. 

We  are  feeling  the  hurricane  in  all  its  strength  here,  and  you  have 
doubtless  heard  of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  all  the  banks  of 
New  York  and  of  Boston.  Our  own  banks,  i.e.  the  powerful  ones,  were  in 
a  very  healthy  condition,  their  issues  being  very  trifling  indeed.  But  it 
was  thought  that  a  panic  among  the  depositors  might  embarrass  them, 
and  what  weighed  still  more  was  the  consideration  that  some  of  our 
powerful  persons  and  weaker  factories,  if  the  banks  did  not  suspend  must 
fail  themselves.  The  commercial  relations  with  New  York  and  the  South 
have  been  so  intimate,  and  so  much  Southern  paper  has  been  endorsed, 
and  so  much  cotton  bought  at  prices  which  have  declined  fifty  per  cent, 
that  some  of  the  powerful  factories  in  Lowell,  and  their  agents  who  are 

1  The  Preface  is  dated  November.  *  The  panic  of  1837. 
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our  most  substantial  men,  would  have  found  it  very  difficult,  probably 
impossible  to  have  raised  the  wind  in  season,  as  the  banks,  who  have 
usually  discounted  for  them,  were  unwilling  to  do  so  when  a  run  might  be 
expected  on  them  any  day.  By  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  these 
banks  are  now  increasing  their  issues  to  the  extent  which  they  would  have 
done  in  tranquil  times,  and  this  furnishes  the  necessary  accommodation 
to  those  who  can  furnish  the  proper  security.  It  is  certainly  a  dismal  ex- 
pedient, that  of  a  mere  paper  currency,  and  will  require  great  vigilance 
and  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  moneyed  institutions,  to  prevent  it  from 
deteriorating  in  value.  I  think  however  everything  of  this  kind  is  under- 
stood, and  that  the  affairs  of  our  leading  banks  are  in  the  hands  of  discreet 
and  efficient  men,  who  will  take  care  to  preserve  the  credit  of  the  institu- 
tions until  we  can  return  to  a  sounder  basis.  After  all  we  now  know  what 
we  trade  upon,  and  do  not  walk,  as  we  have  been  doing  the  last  five  years, 
on  smothered  embers  without  knowing  it.  A  great  national  bank  will 
probably  be  one  of  the  remedies  that  will  now  most  probably  press  on  the 
public  mind.  We  have  just  heard  of  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
Bank  of  Philadelphia,  the  last  stronghold  of  credit  in  the  country.  We 
are  all  anxious  to  learn  the  state  of  things  on  your  side  of  the  water. 

I  beg  you  will  present  my  regards  to  Mrs.  Aspinwall,  and  believe  me, 
my  dear  sir,  Very  sincerely  your  friend. 


To  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  Jan.  7,  1838 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  fear  you  will  tremble  at  sight  of  another  letter  from  me.  But  now  at 
least  you  need  not.  I  write  to  beg  your  acceptance  of  a  copy  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  which  I  have  sent  for  you  to  the  care  of  Mr.  O.  Rich,  12  Red 
Lion  Square.  I  am  desirous  that  you  should  see  how  well  they  can  do  this 
sort  of  thing  in  your  own  city,  and  I  thought  you  would  be  pleased  to 
possess  so  good  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  mechanic  arts  there. 
I  believe  you  will  agree  their  Catholic  Highnesses  would  not  have  been 
displeased  to  know  they  should  make  their  entries  into  the  New  World  in 
so  respectable  a  garb.1    The  book  was  consigned  to  the  good  natured 

1  In  a  letter  to  Bentley  of  the  same  date  Mr.  Prescott  wrote:  'The  most  exceptionable 
part  is  the  plate  of  Isabella,  which  from  the  haste  with  which  the  work  was  finally  brought 
out,  is  in  a  very  sad  state.  I  have  furnished  a  device  for  the  back  and  title,  the  arms  of 
Castile  and  Aragon  united  as  they  were  in  that  reign  before  they  were  quartered  with  those 
of  Austria  or  France.'  The  plate  of  Isabella  was  engraved  by  Joseph  Andrews  'after  an  en- 
graving from  a  picture  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Madrid.' 
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public  on  Christmas  Day,  and  it  must  be  owned  has  done  very  hand- 
somely. The  publishers  struck  off  only  five  hundred  copies,  fearing  it 
would  prove  too  heavy  a  concern  for  our  market.  But  they  told  me  yes- 
terday that  three-fifths  of  the  edition  had  been  already  sold,  and  they 
are  now  pushing  the  paper,  which  is  made  for  the  work,  for  a  second 
edition.  This  sale  has  been  so  far  in  the  town  alone,  for  not  a  copy  has 
been  sent  to  the  South  yet  and  only  a  dozen  to  the  neighborhood.  I  hope 
this  kind  feeling  will  last,  and  I  wish  I  may  find  as  fair  a  welcome  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  But  that  is  not  to  be  anticipated,  for  I  shall  be 
in  a  land  of  strangers.  In  the  last  number  of  the  North  American,  which 
you  know  is  a  leading  journal,  you  may  find  an  able  and  kind,  (notwith- 
standing some  oversights  from  hastiness  of  composition)  and  much  too 
favorable  an  analysis  of  the  work,  which  from  its  length  Sparks  facetiously 
says,  should  be  called  the  fourth  volume  of  it.1  I  suppose  the  English  edi- 
tion must  be  ready  or  nearly  so  to  be  launched.  I  have  seen  it  spoken  of 
in  some  English  papers  as  in  prospect.  I  have  not  heard  a  word  from 
Bentley  however,  though  it  would  have  been  no  great  stretch  of  courtesy, 
considering  I  have  sent  him  the  proofs  regularly  to  save  him  trouble  and 
expense,  to  have  written  me  a  line.  . . . 

We  are  getting  on  over  here  much  better  than  when  I  last  wrote  you 
and  have  somewhat  recovered  from  the  paralyzing  blow  of  the  last  spring. 
A  nation  full  of  activity  and  resources  like  ours  will  not  be  long  in  repair- 
ing old  blunders  nor  in  committing  new.  At  present  the  topic  of  most 
interest  is  the  Canadian  War.2  Some  of  the  hot  bloods  on  our  borders 
have  taken  part  with  the  insurgents.  But  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  least 
reason  to  suppose  this  intermeddling  will  be  continued  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Indeed  the  policy  and  wishes  of  the  nation,  that  is  the  South  and 
West  who  give  law  to  us,  are  altogether  adverse  to  an  acquisition  of 
territory,  which  must  throw  a  heavy  balance  into  the  Northern  scale. 
Besides  it  is  clear  there  is  not  a  prospect  of  success  sufficient  to  warrant 
their  seeking  of  a  pretext  from  the  cause.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  the 
hot  spirits  who  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  patriots  from  burning 
their  fingers. 

I  believe  your  own  family  are  all  well.  I  was  at  Cambridge  the  other 
day,  and  attended  an  examination  in  Modern  Languages,  at  which  your 
son 3  made  an  excellent  appearance,  and  obtained  the  highest  marks  on 

1  For  January,  1838,  by  William  Howard  Gardiner,  1797-1882,  a  son  of  John  Sylvester 
John  Gardiner,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston. 

2  Insurrections  of  Canadian  Republicans  and  other  Liberals  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
1837  under  Papineau  in  Quebec  and  Mackenzie  and  others  in  Ontario.  Mackenzie  escaped 
to  Buffalo  and  enlisted  some  Americans  under  Van  Rensselaer.  Minor  skirmishes  took 
place  between  these  forces  and  the  Canadian  Government  troops,  but  the  incipient  war  was 
soon  put  down  by  Winfield  Scott  under  the  orders  of  President  Van  Buren. 

3  William  Aspinwall,  18 19-1892,  Harvard  '38. 
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the  scale.  We  expected  the  pleasure  of  his  company  to  pass  Thanks- 
giving Day  with  us,  which  festival  was  the  only  one  I  believe  vouchsafed 
by  our  good  old  Puritan  forefathers.  But  he  was  not  well  that  day  and 
we  have  asked  his  classmate  Dexter x  to  bring  him  in  to  dine  with  us  on 
some  Saturday.  We  shall  hope  to  see  him  in  an  unceremonious  way.  I 
suspect  he  is  somewhat  diffident  —  a  virtue  not  over-common  in  young 
men  —  nowadays  at  least. 

Our  friend  Thorndike 2  [is  on  his  feet  again,  and  we  hear  that]  his  as- 
signees hope  to  be  able  in  the  improving  state  of  things  to  save  some- 
thing for  him  from  the  wreck  of  his  splendid  fortune.  I  wish  it  may  turn 
out  so. 

Adieu,  my  dear  sir.  I  beg  you  will  present  my  sincere  regards  to  Mrs. 
Aspinwall  and  believe  me  with  much  truth,  Your  obliged  friend. 


To  James  Rich 

(Noctograph) 

Jan.  20,  1838 
Dear  Sir: 

This  is  the  second  letter  I  have  written  you  within  a  month.  Having 
accomplished  the  labor  of  some  years,  I  now  begin  to  think  seriously  of 
some  other,  and  my  studies  and  inclinations  suggest  none  so  much  to  my 
taste  as  a  Spanish  subject.  I  once  thought  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II,  but 
on  reflection  nothing  in  this  field  seems  to  me  to  offer  such  advantages  for 
an  American  as  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes.  Many  works  in  rela- 
tion to  it  are  printed  and  are  probably  in  Spain  and  some  perhaps  in 
England,  and  many  others  must  be  in  manuscript  at  Seville  and  Madrid. 
I  should  think  the  present  times  in  Spain,  though  unfavorable  to  the 
prosecution  of  literary  labors,  would  not  be  so  to  the  collection  of  mate- 
rials, but  rather  the  contrary.  Now  I  should  like  to  know  whether  your 
father,  whose  annual  migrations  carry  him  to  the  borders  of  Spain,  could 
not  contrive  to  pass  a  few  weeks  in  the  peninsula  and  make  the  collection 
I  desire.  I  should  be  willing,  could  I  be  sure  of  effecting  the  object,  to  ap- 
propriate twelve  or  even  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  it.  Navarrete  has 
published  documents  relating  to  the  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  down  to 
the  time  of  Cortes.  It  is  possible  he  is  prepared  with  materials  for  this 
also,  if  the  times  would  allow  it.  If  so  I  had  better  wait  until  he  gives  the 
fruit  of  his  researches  to  the  public.    I  should  like  to  know  how  this 

1  William  Prescott  Dexter,  1820-1890,  Harvard  '38,  M.D.,  1842,  son  of  Franklin  Dexter 
and  Catherine  Elizabeth  Prescott,  sister  of  William  Hickling  Prescott. 

2  Probably  Israel  Thorndike,  Jr.,  who  had  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  his  father  and 
had  lost  most  of  it  in  various  ventures. 
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stands  too.  I  wish  you  would  communicate  with  your  father  on  this 
point,  as  it  is  an  affair  I  have  much  at  heart.  The  subject  is  a  capital  one, 
but  I  would  not  undertake  it  unless  I  could  feel  sure  of  compassing  the 
materials. 

When  you  write  to  Mr.  Ticknor  pray  get  him  to  send  one  of  my  copies 
to  Captain  Hall.1  I  knew  him  in  this  country.  I  suppose  Bentley  will 
take  care  to  have  the  book  noticed  soon  in  the  English  papers  and  peri- 
odicals.2 The  fact  of  its  being  so  would  help  the  work  in  this  country, 
where  we  defer,  I  fear  too  much  for  our  literary  independence,  to  foreign 
criticism.  It  would  be  doing  me  a  favor  therefore  if  you  have  met  or  shall 
meet  with  any  friendly  notice  of  the  work  in  respectable  journals,  if  you 
would  advise  me  thereof,  or  rather  if  you  can  contrive  to  forward  a  copy 
of  the  same  to  me.  If  the  scribe  is  at  all  respectable,  the  publishers  here 
would  turn  it  to  good  account.  The  work  continues  to  find  favor  here,  to 
an  unexpected  and  certainly  an  undeserved  extent,  and  the  circum- 
stances from  which  I  had  feared  some  interference  from  the  public,  viz., 
the  remoteness  of  the  subject  from  all  contemporary  and  local  topics,  has 
doubtless  operated  in  its  favor.  At  all  events  my  countrymen  appear  well 
pleased  to  have  a  work  of  research  among  them,  of  a  note  so  different  from 
our  usual  literature.  A  second  edition  is  going  through  the  press,  the 
first,  as  I  believe  I  told  you  having  been  limited  to  five  hundred  copies. 
Very  truly  yours. 

*  Captain  Basil  Hall,  R.N.,  1762-1832.  He  visited  the  United  States  in  1827  and  1828 
and  the  next  year  published  Travels  in  North  America.  His  criticisms  aroused  great  resent- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

8  Reviews  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  appeared  in  a  number  of  foreign  periodicals,  the 
more  important  being:  Quarterly  Review \  lxiv.  i,  by  Richard  Ford;  Edinburgh  Review^ 
lxviii.  376,  by  Pascual  de  Gayangos;  British  Quarterly,  1.  232,  by  R.  W.  Hamilton;  and 
Dublin  Review,  xin.  308,  by  an  anonymous  writer.  Mr.  Ticknor  met  Lockhart  at  John 
Murray's  and  spoke  of  the  Prescott  volumes.  'He  said  he  had  seen  it,  but  had  heard  no 
opinion  about  it.  I  gave  him  one  with  little  ceremony,  which  I  dare  say  he  thought  was  not 
worth  a  button;  but  I  did  it  in  a  sort  of  tone  of  defiance,  to  which  Lockhart's  manners  ir- 
resistibly impelled  me,  and  which  I  dare  say  was  as  judicious  with  him  as  any  other  tone, 
though  I  am  sure  it  quite  astonished  Murray,  who  looked  ...  as  if  he  did  not  quite  com- 
prehend what  I  was  saying.'  Life  of  George  Ticknor,  11.  147.  On  another  occasion  he  spent 
an  evening  with  Lord  Holland,  who  'talked  about  Prescott's  "Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  as 
did  John  Allen,  and  gave  it  high  praise;  Allen  pronouncing  the  chapters  on  the  "Constitu- 
tions of  Castile  and  Aragon"  —  particularly  the  last —  to  be  better  than  the  corresponding 
discussions  in  Hallam's  "Middle  Ages."  This  I  regard  as  decisive.  No  man  alive  is  better 
authority  on  such  a  point  than  Allen.  Southey,  too,  this  morning,  was  equally  decided, 
though  he  was  not  so  strong,  and  did  not  go  so  much  into  detail.'  Ib.t  150.  Napier  wanted 
to  have  Allen  notice  the  work  in  the  Edinburgh  Review* 
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From  Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(Translated  from  the  Spanish) 

New  York,  March  23,  1838 
My  dear  sir  and  friend, 

Our  mutual  friend  Mr.  Goodhue  has  given  me  your  kind  letter  of  the 
19th  instant.  It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  learn  from  it  that  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  accept  the  books  which  I  sent  you  as  a  token 
of  the  esteem  in  which  I  hold  your  merits  and  yourself.  I  was  ashamed  to 
present  you  this  bagatelle,  and  I  determined  to  do  so  only  because  I 
counted  on  soon  being  able  to  have  sent  to  you  other  books  of  more  im- 
portance and  several  portraits  of  personages  of  the  reign  of  the  Catholic 
Sovereigns.  This  will  be  no  trouble  —  it  will  be  a  pleasure;  for  I  think  it 
the  duty  of  every  Spanish  lover  of  literature  to  show  his  gratitude  to  one 
who  like  yourself  has  expended  so  much  time  and  money  to  perpetuate 
for  posterity,  with  the  mastery  that  you  have  shown,  the  memory  of  the 
most  glorious  and  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  Spain  —  perhaps  of 
the  world. 

Your  book  can  not  fail  to  receive  in  the  Peninsula  the  favorable  recep- 
tion it  deserves  and  is  certain  to  receive  elsewhere  in  Europe.  I  propose 
to  send  a  copy  to  the  Academy  of  History,  and  if  God  grants  me  the  time 
and  the  necessary  peace  of  kind  I  shall  try  to  translate  it  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  it  in  the  original.  If  I 
hear  of  any  review  of  your  excellent  work  I  shall  notify  you,  and  shall 
take  great  pleasure  in  sending  it  to  you  if  I  can  secure  it. 

I  accept  and  shall  gratefully  keep  the  copy  you  are  sending  me.  If  I  go 
to  Boston  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  calling  on  you,  but  I  fear  I  shall  find 
myself  deprived  of  that  pleasure  however,  as  I  intend  shortly  to  go  to 
England,  where,  as  wherever  I  may  be,  you  will  have  a  friend  anxious  to 
be  of  service  to  you.   Very  faithfully  your  servant. 

To  Tomas  Gonzalez  x 

(Noctograph) 

April  li,  1838 
Sir: 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  you  through  the  kindness  of  my 
friend  Don  A.  Calderon  de  la  Barca  a  copy  of  a  work  lately  written  by 
me,  the  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  Catholic;  and  I  trust  you 

1  Keeper  of  the  archives  of  Simancas  near  Valladolid.  Simancas  was  made  the  Archivo 
General  del  Reino  by  Philip  II  in  1563.  Napoleon  carried  the  archives  to  Paris  and  part  of 
them  were  retained  there,  the  rest  being  returned  after  the  fall  of  the  empire. 
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will  pardon  the  imperfections  you  may  find  in  it,  through  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  the  production  of  a  foreigner  and  of  one  who  has  sin- 
cerely endeavored  to  make  the  American  and  English  public  familiar 
with  a  portion  of  Spanish  history  little  known,  and  yet  the  most  truly 
glorious  in  her  annals.  The  favorable  reception  it  has  experienced  from 
my  countrymen  induces  me  to  prosecute  my  studies  still  further  in  a 
similar  direction;  and  I  now  propose  to  assume  a  narration  of  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico  and  Peru,  if  I  can  obtain  such  original  and  authentic 
documents  as  will  furnish  an  apology  for  telling  again  what  has  been  told 
more  than  once  from  inadequate  sources.  Your  acknowledged  courtesy 
in  opening  the  archives  of  Spain  to  such  scholars  as  are  disposed  to  derive 
materials  from  them,  encourages  me  in  the  belief  that  you  will  render  the 
same  good  offices  to  a  stranger  who  devotes  himself  to  the  study  and  ex- 
position of  the  materials  himself.  With  this  hope  I  have  requested  my 
friend  Mr.  Arthur  Middleton,  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at 
Madrid,  to  employ  some  person  to  communicate  with  you  on  this  subject, 
and  to  obtain  your  permission  to  copy  such  manuscripts  in  the  archives 
as  would  further  the  objects  I  have  in  view.  If  you  would  have  the  good- 
ness to  indicate  to  him  the  places  in  which  such  materials  are  deposited  it 
would  be  indeed  a  great  favor  to  me. 

I  pray  you  to  excuse  the  liberty  which  nothing  but  my  knowledge  of 
your  habitual  liberality  and,  I  may  add,  the  kindness  of  Senor  Calderon 
de  la  Barca  would  have  authorized  me  to  take,  and  believe  me,  sir,  with 
entire  respect  Your  obedient  servant. 

To  Arthur  Middleton 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  April  21,  1838 
My  dear  Middleton: 

I  fear  you  will  think  I  suppose  the  old  proverb  'One  good  turn  deserves 
another'  means  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  good  turn  are  to  come 
from  the  same  hand.  Indeed  my  present  proceeding  looks  very  much 
like  this,  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  am  going  a  little  further  than  even 
our  early  friendship  warrants  in  the  favour  I  am  going  to  ask  of  you. 
And  yet  as  I  shall  judge  of  your  feelings  by  my  own  I  will  venture. 

The  Catholic  Kings  have  been  very  kindly  received  by  my  country- 
men, so  that  a  third  edition  is  now  soon  likely  to  be  wanted,  which  con- 
sidering the  short  time  the  book  has  been  in  this  bustling  world,  you  will 
admit  to  be  very  fair  luck.  I  know  not  what  may  be  its  ultimate  fate  in 
England,  but  the  accounts  from  several  journals  now  received  are  more 
favorable  to  it  than  it  deserves.  At  all  events  I  feel  encouraged  to  prose- 
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cute  my  historical  inquiries  in  the  same  field,  and  the  subject  I  now  pro- 
pose is  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  of  Peru.  The  subjects  have  been 
treated  more  than  once  however,  and  a  work  treating  of  them  must  de- 
pend for  any  new  value  it  may  have  therefore  on  the  original  documents 
on  which  it  may  rest.  These  documents  are  to  be  found  in  Spain,  and  I 
have  little  doubt  most  that  are  material  to  my  purpose  are  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete,  whose  Coleccion  de  Viajes 
y  Descubrimientos  is  of  such  importance  to  the  history  of  early  Spanish 
navigation.  In  the  preface  to  his  work  he  speaks  of  materials  relating  to 
the  expedition  of  Cortes,  which  however  he  has  not  yet  published,  and 
Quintana,  in  an  account  of  Pizarro,  notices  having  drawn  from  the  same 
sources  for  his  authorities  in  part.  Now  I  wish  to  conduct  the  matter  in 
such  a  way  as  while  all  that  requires  confidence  on  my  part,  as  the  dis- 
bursements, etc.,  shall  be  left  to  you,  you  shall  be  spared  all  trouble  and 
bother  about  the  details.  For  this  purpose  I  propose  the  following  ar- 
rangements if  you  approve  of  them.  First,  as  to  the  rhino.  I  have  ob- 
tained a  credit  from  its  date  (say  June  i)  to  continue  until  Jan.  i,  1840, 
from  the  Barings,  London,  for  three  hundred  pounds,  subject  all  or  in 
part  to  your  drafts,  and  if  you  prefer  to  draw  on  me  at  thirty  days  instead 
through  it  [you]  will  be  duly  empowered,  or  any  other  arrangement  that 
you  will  indicate  to  me.  Secondly,  I  should  think  the  services  of  some 
scholar,  a  person  interested  enough  to  attend  to  such  a  work,  had  better 
be  obtained,  who  would  wait  on  Navarrete,  would  visit  the  office  if  ex- 
pedient, at  Simancas,  (which  I  much  doubt)  and  would  seek  in  such 
public  or  private  libraries  as  are  accessible  in  Madrid,  for  such  docu- 
ments as  I  shall  indicate  in  the  inclosed  catalogue;  who  would  provide 
amanuenses  to  have  them  legibly  copied,  and  who,  last  not  least,  would 
see  them  safely  incarcerated  in  a  good  strong  box  and  carried  to  some 
port,  as  Cadiz,  whence  they  should  be  forwarded  by  the  first  conveyance 
to  New  York  for  me,  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Goodhue  &  Co.,  or  to  me 
direct  here  if  a  Boston  ship  sails  first.  By  a  little  extra  expense  I  think  in 
this  way  I  should  get  them  equally  safe  without  waiting  long  for  them, 
which  would  defeat  my  object. 

Mr.  Longfellow,  the  principal  professor  in  the  Belles  Lettres  Depart- 
ment at  Harvard,  who  was  in  Spain  some  few  years  since,1  has  mentioned 
a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Cortes  in  Madrid  (a  descendant  of  the  old 
soldier  for  aught  I  know)  who  he  thinks  is  exactly  the  person  for  me.  He 
represents  him  as  a  lover  of  letters  and  a  good  fellow.  He  has  inclosed  a 
letter  to  him  which  I  send  to  you.  If  you  approve  the  choice  I  will  thank 
you  to  let  him  have  the  letter.   If  you  should  prefer  any  other  person  as 

1  Longfellow  was  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres  at  Harvard  from  1836  to  1854.  At  this  time 
he  was  thirty-one  years  old.  He  had  passed  eight  months  in  Spain  in  1827. 
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in  your  opinion  more  suitable,  I  beg  you  will  use  your  judgment,  and  in 
that  case  you  can  destroy  the  letter.  Mr.  de  Calder6n  has  taken  charge 
of  several  copies  of  my  History  to  forward  to  certain  savants  in  Spain,  and 
one  which  he  sends  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  History.  One  copy  I  have 
directed  to  Senor  Cortes,  to  your  care,  and  will  ask  the  favor  of  you  to 
send  it  to  him.  I  sent  you  a  copy  six  weeks  since  via  Gibraltar  to  the 
care  of  Horatio  Sprague,  Esq.,2  American  Consul,  which  I  trust  has  come 
to  hand  long  since.  Mr.  de  Calderon  you  know  is,  or  rather  was,  the 
Minister  from  Spain  to  the  United  States.  I  knew  nothing  of  him  until 
the  publication  of  my  work.  But  on  its  appearance,  he  wrote  me  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  offering  me  his  services  for  any  object,  sending  me 
a  valuable  present  of  some  rare  Spanish  books  germane  to  the  subject, 
and  assuring  me  he  proposed  to  translate  the  book  at  once  himself.  This 
was  very  gratifying,  coming  from  an  intelligent  citizen  of  the  country. 
He  has  accordingly  written  himself  to  Navarrete  and  to  Gonzalez  the 
keeper  of  the  Archives  at  Simancas,  and  a  good  word  from  such  a  source 
will  doubtless  be  of  value  to  me. 

Thirdly,  (you  will  think  from  the  heads  that  I  am  writing  a  sermon) 
with  regard  to  the  compensation  of  the  said  agent.  You  can  alone  settle 
that.  If  Navarrete  is  courteous  enough  to  allow  copies  of  his  documents, 
the  work  will  be  done;  at  least  I  think  I  can  [secure]  all  else  nearly  that  I 
should  want,  and  in  such  case  his  services  would  be  worth  little  compen- 
sation, his  chief  labor  falling  on  the  copying,  which  I  take  it  is  done  at  a 
pretty  regular  price,  by  ordinary  scriveners.  Should  he  have  to  consult 
the  Archives  of  Simancas  or  other  places,  I  should  hope  three  or  four  hun- 
dred dollars  would  satisfy  him.  But  of  this  you  can  judge  better  than  I. 
As  to  the  whole  cost  I  have  purposed  to  name  a  sum  much  more  than 
adequate  I  hope  to  cover  it,  and  the  appropriation  I  know  will  be  judi- 
cious in  your  hands.  I  will  note  down  on  a  catalogue  for  the  agent  the 
works  and  things  I  want,  as  well  as  those  I  have  or  shall  get  from  other 
sources.  The  two  letters  inclosed  to  your  care,  for  Navarrete  and  Gon- 
zalez, might  be  sent  by  you  or  given  to  the  agent  for  them. 

And  now,  my  dear  Middleton,  I  believe  I  have  gone  through  all  the 
matter,  and  hope  I  have  outlined  it  so  that  you  will  not  have  much  further 
annoyance  than  the  disbursements,  and  that  these  are  arranged  in  a 
manner  least  inconvenient  to  you.  If  Navarrete  acquiesces  in  my  wishes, 
the  main  object  will  be  obtained.  It  is  quite  probable  Mr.  de  Calderon's 
letter  may  not  reach  him  as  soon  as  the  one  inclosed.  It  would  much 
facilitate  my  views  if  you  could  verbally  by  a  line  assure  him  that  I  shall 
make  good  use  of  his  confidence  —  in  other  words  that  I  am  no  humbug. 
It  would  be  particularly  desirable  that  he  should  see  a  copy  of  my  His- 
a  Of  Boston,  1798-1848,  United  States  Consul  at  Gibraltar,  1 832-1 848. 
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tory,  and  if  his  should  not  have  come  to  hand,  could  you  not  oblige  me  by 
lending  him  yours,  or  the  one  destined  for  Cortes?  It  will  greatly  oblige 
me  also  if  you  will  write  me  a  line  as  soon  as  the  result  of  the  application 
to  Navarrete  is  fully  known  to  you,  although  de  Calderon  who  is  his  per- 
sonal friend  assures  me  that  if  Navarrete  rightly  understands  my  posi- 
tion, etc.,  he  will  not  hesitate,  as  he  is  a  frank,  kind-hearted  old  gentle- 
man, glad  to  communicate  anything  that  would  serve  the  cause  of  letters. 
I  wish  you  would  advise  me  also  as  to  the  safest  and  speediest  conveyance 
of  letters  to  you,  of  which  I  am  very  doubtful;  and  as  to  the  grievous 
postage  of  this  and  other  epistles,  you  will  of  course  put  it  on  the  right 
shoulders,  that  is,  mine. 

My  purpose  of  writing  on  the  subject  of  Mexico,  etc.,  I  will  thank  you 
not  to  notice  in  your  correspondence  with  others,  since  owing  to  my  em- 
barrassments from  lame  eyes  I  am  no  great  quickster  in  my  movements, 
and  there  is  no  greater  bore  than  interrogatories  as  to  how  you  are  get- 
ting on  in  your  snail's  work. 

And  now  I  conclude  this  'lengthy*  epistle.  I  only  hope  it  will  not  make 
you  curse  the  hour  when  first  you  knew  such  a  troublesome  person.  But 
here  I  am  with  an  inviting  field  before  me  on  which  I  have  already  ven- 
tured with  some  success,  and  you,  my  old  friend,  are  on  the  very  spot 
and  situation  which  can  lay  this  career  open  to  me.  Do  I  presume  too 
far  then  in  asking  your  assistance  to  do  so  ?  I  hope  not,  but  yet  with  en- 
tire confidence  in  your  hearty  good  will  I  feel  I  am  giving  more  trouble 
than  I  could  venture  to  do  to  most  friends.  I  can  only  hope  it  will  not  be 
viewed  as  an  unreasonable  importunity  by  you. 

The  good  ship  is  worrying  along  here  under  very  close  reefs,  bracing  up 
for  the  return  to  specie  payments.1  The  prospect  has  been  quite  as 
severe  lately  as  at  any  previous  period.  I  suppose  there  must  be  some 
bottom  to  the  affair,  and  that  we  shall  reach  it  sooner  or  later.  But  be- 
neath the  [low  tide]  a  terror  still  appears,  at  least  to  the  orators  on 
'Change.  Woe  to  them  who  have  notes  to  pay  in  these  days.  Even  mak- 
ing books,  bad  as  it  is,  is  better  business  than  busier  men  are  doing  now- 
adays. With  all  this  cloud  in  the  commercial  and  political  sky,  the  sun 
shines  as  brightly  for  most  of  us  as  it  ever  did,  and  we  hear  as  much 
laughing  as  ever  in  this  vale  of  tears  —  tears  in  one  eye  and  a  laugh  in 
the  other,  for  that  is  life,  you  know,  pretty  much  the  same  all  the  world 
over.  That  your  portion,  dear  Middleton,  may  be  only  the  smiles  is  the 
warm  wish  of  Your  sincere  friend. 

1  A  conference  of  banks  proposed  to  resume  specie  payments  in  November,  1837.  The 
proposal  was  not  adopted,  but  most  of  the  banks  of  the  country  resumed  specie  payments 
during  the  following  year. 
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Instructions  to  the  Agent 

Navarrete,  Coleccion  de  Documentos  Ineditos  relativos  a  la  Conquista  del  Mexico 
y  del  Peru.  Ms.  This  collection  made  by  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete  as 
part  of  his  series  for  publication  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  me.  It  not  im- 
probably may  contain  the  long  lost  letter  of  Cortes.1  At  all  events  if  Senor  N. 
will  have  the  courtesy  to  allow  a  copy  of  his  manuscripts  for  me,  it  will  place  my 
proposed  historical  researches  at  once  on  a  most  authentic  basis. 

Bartolome  de  las  Casas,2  Historia  General  de  las  Indias,  3  torn.  Ms.  The  work 
must  be  accessible  in  Madrid  as  Irving  had  the  use  of  a  copy  for  his  Columbus. 

Toribio  de  Benavente,*  Ms.  Clavigero  4  says  some  copies  are  to  be  found  in 
Spain. 

Alfonso  de  Ojeda,5  Conquista  de  Nueva  Espana,  Ms. 

Diego  Munoz  Camargo,6  Historia  de  Tlascala,  Ms.  Clavigero  says  copies  are 
both  in  Spain  and  Mexico.  Nic.  Antonio  speaks  of  a  copy  in  the  Royal  Library 
of  Philip  II. 

Agustin  de  Betancourt?   Teatro  Mexicano,  Mexico,  1698,  fol. 

Agustin  Ddvila  y  Padilla*  Varia  Historia  de  la  Nueva  Espana  y  Florida,  Valla- 
dolid,  1634,  fol.  or  (the  same  work)  Historia  de  la  Provincia  de  Santiago  de  Mexico, 
1596  4to,  or  1625,  fol. 

Antonio  de  Saavedra  Guzman?  El  Peregrino  Indiano,  Madrid  1 599. 

Pedro  de  Cieza  de  Leon,10  Chronica  del  Peril,  8vo. 

Diego  Fernandez,11  Historia  del  Peru,  4to. 

Fernando  de  Montesinos,12  Memorias  Historicas,  6  Anales  del  Peru,  Ms. 

Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo,  Historia  General  de  las  Indias,  Parte  Tercera,  Ms. 
I  presume  the  third  part  is  the  only  one  which  treats  of  my  subject,  and  therefore 
I  should  require  only  that.  Irving  found  a  copy  in  the  Columbian  Library  at 
Seville. 

I  The  "first  letter  to  Charles  V,"  sent  from  Vera  Cruz  in  15 19.  (See  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
first  edition,  1.  36$,  note  9.)  The  letter  has  not  yet  been  discovered  (1925). 

3  Fray  Bartolom6  de  las  Casas,  1 474-1 566.  His  history  was  not  printed  until  1875. 

3  Fray  Toribio  de  Benavente,  called  Motolinia,i  500-1568,  Mexican  missionary  and  au- 
thor of  Historia  de  los  Indios  de  la  Nueva  Espana,  which  was  printed  in  Lord  Kingsborough's 
Antiquities  of  Mexico,  and  in  Icazbalceta,  Coleccion,  with  a  notice  of  his  life  by  Jose 
Fernando  Ramirez. 

«  Francisco  Xavier  Clavigero,  1731-1787,  Mexican  Jesuit  historian.  His  Storia  Antica 
del  Messico  was  published  in  1780. 

s  About  1466-1515;  he  sailed  on  the  second  voyage  of  Columbus  and  with  Vespuccius  in 
1499,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Darien. 

6  Born  at  Tlascala,  Mexico,  about  1523,  probably  the  son  of  an  Indian  mother  and 
Spanish  father.  His  history  was  written  in  1585,  but  not  printed  until  1845. 

?  1620-1700,  Mexican  Franciscan.  His  book  is  mainly  a  history  of  his  order  in  Mexico. 

*  1562-1604;  Mexican  Dominican,  Bishop  of  Santo  Domingo. 

0  His  Peregrino  describes  the  conquest  of  Mexico  in  verse. 

19  About  151 8-1560;  soldier  under  Gasca  in  Peru.  His  chronicle  was  published  in  1553. 

II  Diego  Fernandez  de  Palencia,  soldier  under  Mendoza  in  Peru.  His  history  was  pub- 
lished in  1 571. 

u  About  1 600-1 65 5.  He  held  office  in  Peru  for  many  years.  His  history  was  not  printed 
until  1 840. 
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Miguel  de  Estete,1  Relation  del  Viaje  de  Fernando  Pizarro  desde  Caxamalca,  Ms. 

Pedro  Ruiz  Naharro,2  Ms. 

Quintana  in  a  note  of  his  Vida  de  Pizarro  (Espaiioles  Celebres,  torn.  II,  p.  418) 
speaks  of  the  four  last  manuscripts  as  existing  in  the  library  of  his  friend  Don 
Antonio  Uguina*  at  Madrid,  now  I  believe  deceased.  In  the  same  library  he 
found  the  manuscript  of  Las  Casas.  . . . 

In  addition  to  these  books  and  manuscripts,  etc.,  I  should  like  the  best  en- 
gravings of  Cortes,  of  Pizarro  and,  for  another  purpose,  of  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz, 
who  figured  in  the  War  of  Granada  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  if  they 
can't  be  had,  any  engraving,  large  or  small,  that  can  be  procured.  Of  the  pre- 
ceding works  I  suspect  there  are  three,  which  it  will  not  be  easy,  perhaps  possible 
now,  to  obtain,  viz.  Toribio  de  Benavente,  Ms.,  Alfonso  de  Ojeda,  Ms.,  and 
Diego  Munoz  Camargo,  as  I  have  never  seen  them  referred  to  except  by  Clavigero 
in  the  introduction  to  his  'Storia  Antigua  del  Mexico.'  I  know  nothing  of  their 
value,  and  would  not  have  any  pains  taken  to  hunt  them  up,  only  if  the  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  any  of  them  anywhere  could  be  obtained  from  Senor 
Navarrete  it  might  be  copied  for  me.  As  to  the  remaining  I  should  hope  they 
would  be  accessible.  In  the  Archives  of  Simancas  and  of  the  Indies  at  Seville* 
I  presume  there  are  many  ordinances  relating  to  this  period  and  the  occupation 
of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Probably  those  of  any  importance  have  been  collected  by 
Senor  Navarrete,  and  at  all  events  if  he  allows  me  the  use  of  his  collection,  I 
should  not  think  it  expedient  to  lose  time  and  money  in  searching  for  isolated 
documents,  when  I  shall  have  all  the  substantial  materials  in  another  form.  I 
should  indeed  be  much  obliged  to  Senor  Navarrete  if  he  would  point  out  any 
manuscripts  or  works  of  real  value  besides  those  I  have  indicated,  that  I  may 
obtain  copies  of.  As  it  is  possible  Senor  Navarrete  might  name  some  that  I  have 
in  my  possession,  or  have  ordered  through  Mr.  Rich  from  London,  I  will  give  a 
list  of  these  that  they  need  not  be  purchased  for  me  in  Madrid.  I  should  wish  the 
agent  to  consult  Senor  Navarrete,  and  I  should  hope  when  the  latter  gentleman 
has  seen  how  faithfully  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the  illustration  of  the  national 
history  he  will  be  obliging  enough  to  use  his  interest  to  allow  copies  to  be  had 
from  the  Don  Antonio  Uguina  library  for  me.  As  I  am  very  desirous  to  obtain 
the  materials  as  speedily  as  possible,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  by  the  agent's  em- 
ploying as  many  amanuenses  as  compatible  with  expedition  and  economy,  and 
whatever  is  copied  I  should  like  to  have  done  in  an  open  legible  hand,  though  it 
might  cost  a  little  extra.  I  should  wish  it  to  be  indicated  whence  the  document  is 
obtained,  and  I  will  thank  the  agent  to  inform  me  as  soon  as  convenient  what  the 
actual  state  and  prospect  of  my  obtaining  the  materials  may  be.  Lastly,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  certain  safety  of  the  manuscripts,  etc.,  I  should  desire  that  the  agent 

1  A  Royal  Inspector  (Veedor)  who  accompanied  Hernando  Pizarro  from  Caxamalca  to 
Pachacamac  and  Xauxa. 

■  A  monk  who  accompanied  Francisco  Pizarro  during  the  Conquest. 

*  Spanish  man  of  letters  and  owner  of  a  large  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  on  the 
Conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

*  The  Archives  of  the  Indies  were  transferred  from  Simancas  to  the  Lonja  in  Seville  in 
1784. 
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himself,  or  some  person  in  whom  he  has  entire  confidence  shall  carry  them  to  some 
place  of  embarcation,  as  Cadiz  for  example,  where  communication  is  most  fre- 
quent with  the  United  States  and  have  them  shipped  in  the  first  vessel  to  the 
care  of  Messrs.  Goodhue  &  Co.,  New  York,  or  to  me  direct  in  Boston  according 
as  the  first  opportunity  may  occur.  I  hope  no  time  may  be  lost  in  all  this. 


To  MartIn  Fernandez  de  Navarrete 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  April  21,  1838 
Sir: 

Though  I  have  not  the  honor  of  your  personal  acquaintance,  I  have 
requested  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  George  Ticknor,1  now  in  London,  to  for- 
ward you  a  copy  of  a  work  lately  published  in  England,  and  written  by 
me,  the  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  I  understand  from  him  that 
he  finds  difficulty  in  transmitting  the  work  to  Madrid,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country.  I  do  not  now  regret  the  failure  of  this  however,  as  I 
have  now,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Don  A.  Calderon  de  la 
Barca,  the  opportunity  of  forwarding  to  you  the  American  edition,  which 
is  both  more  correct  and  somewhat  more  copious  than  the  English.  It  is 
a  subject  which  has  occupied  me  for  some  years,  but  in  which  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  an  intelligent  native  of  the  country  must  detect  many  im- 
perfections and  errors,  as  well  as  some  opinions  from  which,  brought  up 
as  I  have  been  under  institutions  so  different  from  those  of  the  Old 
World,  he  will  be  very  likely  to  dissent.  I  trust  however  he  will  find  some 
compensation  for  them  in  the  sincere  admiration  which  I  trust  I  have 
shown  as  I  certainly  feel  for  the  people  to  whom  the  work  is  devoted. 
To  your  own  learned  labors  I  must  acknowledge  a  deep  obligation,  in 
that  portion  of  the  work  relating  to  Columbus,  and  of  course  the  one 
most  interesting  to  Americans.  The  benefit  I  have  thus  derived  from  you 
does  not  perhaps  afford  a  very  good  apology  for  asking  more  at  your 
hands;  but  your  love  of  letters  and  the  kindness  of  your  disposition  em- 
boldens me  to  ask  a  favor  which  I  hope  you  will  not  think  prejudicial  to 
the  cause  of  literature  to  grant,  and  which  I  may  add  Mr.  de  Calderon 
encourages  me  to  think  you  will  accord  to  me.  This  is  to  allow  a  copy  to 
be  made  for  me  of  such  manuscripts  in  your  possession  as  relate  to  the 
Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  I  observe  in  your  first 
volume  you  speak  of  the  intention  to  bring  the  former  into  the  fourth 
volume  of  your  important  collection,  although  in  prosecuting  your  plan 
you  have  been  led  to  follow  up  the  course  of  maritime  discovery  by  the 

1  Ticknor  had  charge  of  the  distribution  of  copies  of  the  work  in  Germany  and  France. 
See  Life  of  Ticknor ',  11.  142. 
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voyagers  to  the  Moluccas,  still  deferring  what  relates  to  the  expeditions 
of  Cortes  and  Pizarro  to  a  later  period. 

My  history  of  the  Catholic  Kings  has  met  with  so  favorable  a  recep- 
tion from  my  countrymen  that  I  feel  stimulated  to  pursue  the  subject  of 
Spanish  history  further,  and  no  portion  of  it  has  greater  interest  for  us 
than  that  connected  with  our  own  country,  and  which  in  itself  is  singu- 
larly romantic,  like  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  story  has 
been  often  told  however,  and  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  attempt  it 
anew  without  the  use  of  such  original  documents  as  will  give  it  the  high- 
est authenticity.  This  is  the  course  which  in  the  History  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  I  have  as  far  as  in  my  power  endeavored  to  pursue.  Such 
documents  exist  in  Spain,  far  more  (at  least  those  in  the  Castilian  lan- 
guage) than  in  Mexico;  and  I  presume  those  of  most  value  have  long 
since  come  under  your  own  observation.  It  would  be  an  inestimable 
favor  would  you  allow  me  a  transcript  of  those  in  your  possession,  and  if 
you  would  point  out  to  my  agent  places  where  others  may  be  obtained. 
It  is  I  hope  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  confidence  on  your  part, 
should  you  think  fit  to  extend  it  to  me,  will  not  be  used  to  any  purpose 
disapproved  of  by  you.  I  should  merely  desire  these  documents  and  au- 
thorities for  the  foundation  of  my  history,  as  I  have  used  those  you  have 
already  published  in  relation  to  Columbus.  To  you  of  course  I  should 
refer  as  the  source  from  whence  all  such  materials  have  been  derived; 
while  the  originals  would  still  remain  as  fresh  for  publication  in  your 
hands  as  before.  In  this  way  I  trust  the  liberal  purpose  would  be  assured 
which  you  have  so  handsomely  expressed  at  the  close  of  the  Prologo  to 
your  third  volume,  and  the  fruits  of  your  laborious  researches  be  imparted 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  and  in  a  form  which  I  hope  may 
meet  your  approbation.  I  have  intrusted  the  affair  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Arthur  Middleton,  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at  Madrid,  and 
requested  his  aid  in  getting  the  assistance  of  a  suitable  person  to  make  the 
copies  of  such  manuscripts  as  you  may  be  pleased  to  point  out  and  to 
allow  me  the  use  of. 

I  pray  you  to  excuse  this  trouble  from  a  stranger  and  believe  me  Sir, 
with  sentiments  of  great  respect,  Your  obedient  servant. 


To  Richard  Bentley 

(Dictated) 

April  28,  1838 
Sir: 

Although  four  months  have  elapsed  since  the  publication,  I  have  not 
yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  copy  of  the  English  edition  of  Ferdi- 
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nand  and  Isabella,  and  this  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  my  book- 
seller Mr.  Rich,  who  interpreted  my  ordering  him  to  get  some  copies 
from  you  into  a  request  that  you  would  give  them  to  me,  as  I  find  by  a 
letter  received  from  him  today.  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  I  made  no 
such  request,  my  own  intention  being  that  he  should  buy  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  would  any  other  book  for  me.  Mr.  Ticknor  has 
written  me  that  you  let  him  have  half  a  dozen  copies  for  France  without 
any  charge  to  me.  For  these  courtesies,  as  Shylock  says,  I  am  much 
indebted  to  you.  Indeed  it  was  very  handsome,  for  I  had  only  expected 
to  have  them  at  the  wholesale  price.  My  object  in  writing  to  you  now  is 
to  ask  the  favor  of  a  pretty  large  number  of  impressions  from  two  of  your 
plates  —  the  heads  of  Gonsalvo  and  Columbus,  which  are  not  in  the 
American  copy.  The  work  here  has  gone  off  far  beyond  the  expectations 
of  the  publishers  and  certainly  my  own.  850  copies  have  been  sold,  and 
I  am  now  about  making  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  a  new  edition  of 
2000  copies  more,  which  with  400  of  the  preceding  contract  not  yet  sold 
will  make  in  all  3250  copies.  The  book  has  been  very  kindly  treated  and 
reviewed  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  two  best  articles  have  appeared 
in  the  North  American  and  New  York  Reviews,1  the  leading  Quarterlies 
of  the  United  States,  both  of  which,  if  of  any  use  to  you  are  to  be  had  in 
London,  the  former  at  Kennett's  the  latter  at  Rivington's.  The  Spanish 
Minister  here,  also,  has  written  me  his  intention  of  translating  the  work 
himself  into  the  Castilian.  I  know  not  what  favor  the  book  may  find  in 
your  country.  From  the  smaller  periodicals  it  appears  to  have  fared  very 
well  so  far.  Perhaps  I  am  indebted  to  a  favorable  trade-wmd  for  carrying 
me  on  smoothly  thus  far  —  but  now  I  am  on  the  wide  sea  my  bark  must 
expect  a  spiteful  squall  or  two.  But  I  hope  it  will  be  found  stanch  enough 
to  weather  them,  and  at  all  events  that  you  will  have  no  occasion  to  re- 
pent having  set  her  afloat.  But  to  return  to  the  engravings.  I  am  de- 
sirous to  give  the  new  American  edition  the  benefit  of  your  additional 
plates.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  can  let  Mr.  Rich  have  on  my  ac- 
count 2000  prints  of  Columbus  and  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  each  —  that 
is  if  you  can  let  me  have  them  at  the  same  price  which  you  pay  for  them 
yourself —  as  otherwise  it  would  not  be  worth  my  while.  Or  if  you  think 
the  book  will  go  into  another  edition  I  will  send  you  should  you  pre- 
fer it,  the  same  number  of  any  or  all  my  engravings,  though  I  suppose 
you  will  hardly  think  much  of  this  offer,  as  our  Yankee  work  will  hardly 
go  alongside  of  yours.  I  am  most  disappointed  with  my  Isabella,  with 
which  I  have  taken  most  pains.  It  is  a  spiritless  engraving  and  does 
no  justice  in  the  expression  of  the  countenance  to  the  beautiful  one  from 
which  it  is  taken.  Should  you  ever  wish  to  engrave  this  portrait  yourself 
1  For  April,  1838,  by  John  Pickering. 
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for  the  book,  I  will  send  it  to  you,  though  I  am  surprised  you  could  not 
easily  meet  with  it,  as  it  is  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Spanish  Academy  of 
History.  Should  you  print  another  edition,  by  the  bye,  you  had  better 
take  it  from  the  2d  American  edition  which  has  undergone  a  thorough 
revision  with  many  corrections  and  which,  if  you  will  advise  me  thereof, 
I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you.  Believe  me  very  truly, 
Your  obedient  servant. 


To  James  Rich 

(Dictated) 

April  28,  1838 
My  dear  Sir: 

We  have  been  waiting  here  for  a  couple  of  months,  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  for  the  arrival  of  the  English  copy  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
ordered  as  far  back,  you  know,  as  December  by  me.  The  work  has,  you 
know,  gone  off  very  well  here  and  much  interest  has  been  excited  as  to  the 
comparative  execution  of  the  English  copy.  This  afternoon  the  Col- 
lector himself,  Mr.  Bancroft,1  accompanied  a  huge  parcel  nicely  corded 
with  the  assurance  that  out  would  jump  their  Catholic  Highnesses.  An 
inquisitive  party  stood  around,  while  the  honor  of  the  country  seemed  to 
hang  in  the  balance  —  when  lo,  instead  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  out 
tumbled  a  heap  of  musty  Latin  lingo  twenty  centuries  old.  In  truth,  my 
dear  sir,  I  do  not  comprehend  how  the  mistake  could  have  occurred.  .  .  . 
As  this  letter  goes  by  the  Steamer  Sirius,  it  will  shorten  the  time.  To  my 
two  friends  in  Liverpool,  Messrs.  Gair  and  Smith,  I  shall  now  send  Ameri- 
can copies.  The  one  to  Bowring  I  shall  not  send.  I  shall  wish  you  there- 
fore to  get  only  three  copies  of  Bentley,  asking  no  favors  whatever  of  him. 
One  of  these  I  wish  you  to  send  to  Mr.  Wm.  Vaughan,  inscribing  it  — 
with  the  sincere  respect  and  affection  of  his  friend  Wm.  H.  Prescott. 
The  other  two  I  will  thank  you  to  send  to  me  by  the  first  opportunity  via 
New  York  as  being  the  speediest,  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Goodhue  &  Co. 
for  me.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Bentley  asking  him  to  allow  2000  copies 
of  the  engravings  of  Columbus  and  Gonsalvo  each  to  be  struck  off  on  my 
account,  if  at  the  ordinary  price  for  doing  this.  Here  the  price  is  about 
$20.  a  thousand.  I  should  suppose  it  would  not  be  more  there.  It  would 
not  be  worth  my  while  at  all  events  to  give  much  more.  You  can  men- 
tion this  to  him  at  the  same  time,  and  if  he  would  like  the  same  number  of 
engravings  of  the  heads  in  the  American  edition  in  exchange  he  is  welcome 
to  them. 

In  addition  to  previous  orders,  I  wish  you  would  send  me  Willis's 

1  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston. 
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Pencillings,1  last  edition,  also  two  works  I  noticed  in  the  London  Athe- 
naeum —  by  two  German  writers,  Lembke  2  and  Ashbach,3  on  the  in- 
stitutions of  Castile  and  Aragon.  Also  Ramusio,*  Barcia.5  Also  works 
on  Mexico  by  Ward/  Poinsett,7  Bullock  8  or  any  other  good  modern 
traveller  except  Latrobe,9  which  I  own.  Also  the  Life  of  Cortes  and  of 
Pizarro  in  Const.  Miscellany.10  I  wish  you  also  to  inform  me  as  soon  as 
you  can  conveniently,  at  what  price  a  copy  of  Lord  Kingsborough's  great 
work"  in  its  least  expensive  form  could  be  purchased  by  me.  This  is  I 
suppose  without  colored  plates.  I  suppose  there  must  be  a  great  reduc- 
tion from  the  original  prices. 

The  Classics  sent  by  the  Jacob  Perkins  after  her  long  passage  are  very 
good  copies,  judiciously  selected.  I  have  now  received  all  the  copies  that 
were  not  countermanded  by  the  letter  of  Dec.  29  and  I  must  thank  you 
for  your  very  friendly  and  acceptable  present  of  Murphy's  Tacitus." 


From  Henry  Hallam 

London,  June  1,  1838 
Dear  Sir: 

I  avail  myself  of  the  return  of  our  acquaintance  Mr.  Ticknor  to  Amer- 
ica, a  circumstance  which  in  itself  I  regret,  to  thank  you  for  the  very 

1  Pencillings  by  the  Way,  1835,  by  N.  P.  Willis,  the  poet. 

2  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Lembke,  soon  to  become  a  searcher  in  Spain  for  Prescott.  Volume  1 
of  his  Geschichte  von  Spanien  was  published  at  Hamburg  in  1831.  It  dealt  with  the  Gothic 
and  Moorish  periods  in  Spain  and  was  continued  by  other  authors. 

3  Joseph  von  Aschbach,  1801-1882,  author  of  various  works  on  the  Spanish  Moors. 

4  Giovanni  Battista  Ramusio,  1485— 1557,  Venetian  statesman,  friend  of  Cabot,  Oviedo 
and  others.  He  published  volumes,  1 550-1 563,  on  early  discoveries  in  America. 

*  Andres  Gonzalez  Barcia,  1 670-1 743,  editor  of  Historiadores  Primitivos  de  las  Indiast 
containing  reprints  of  early  histories  of  Spanish  America. 

6  Sir  Henry  George  Ward,  1797-1860,  British  Charge  in  Mexico  1825-1827;  he  published 
in  1828  Mexico  in  1827. 

7  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  1779-1851,  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico  1822-1829,  and  Secre- 
tary of  War  1837-1841.  His  Notes  on  Mexico,  1822,  was  published  in  1824. 

8  William  Bullock,  English  traveller  and  antiquarian,  visited  Mexico  in  1822  and  1827. 
His  Six  Months  Residence  and  Travels  in  Mexico  was  published  in  1824. 

9  Charles  Joseph  Latrobe,  1801-1875,  English  traveller  who  visited  Mexico  with  Wash- 
ington Irving  and  published  The  Rambler  in  Mexico  in  1834. 

10  Constable's  Miscellany  was  a  series  of  seventy-one  volumes  published  between  1827  and 
1834.  The  Life  of  Cortes,  by  Telesforo  de  Trueba  y  Cosio  (1805-c.  1 835),  is  in  volume  xlix. 
It  does  not  appear  to  contain  a  life  of  Pizarro,  but  has  Historia  del  Peru,  by  the  same  writer. 

11  Edward  King,  Viscount  Kingsborough,  1795-1837.  His  monumental  Antiquities  of 
Mexico  in  nine  volumes  folio  was  published  between  1830  and  1848.  (See  Prescott's  Con- 
quest of  Mexico,  first  American  edition,  1.  128.) 

13  Published  in  1793  by  Arthur  Murphy,  1727-1805,  dramatist,  actor,  barrister  and 
classicist. 
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obliging  present  I  received  through  his  hands  of  your  valuable  History  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  does  much  honor  to  your  research,  taste  and 
judgment,  and  reflects  credit  on  the  literature  of  your  native  country. 
The  period  of  history  is  so  important  and  interesting,  that  I  expect  your 
book  to  acquire  by  degrees  a  classical  reputation.  It  is  well  spoken  of  by 
those  who  have  read  it  here,  but  a  book  published  in  a  foreign  country, 
though  there  may  be  an  English  edition  of  it,  does  not  make  its  way  very 
rapidly. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Ticknor  that  your  eye-sight  is  so  much 
restored  as  to  give  us  hope  of  fresh  labours  in  the  vineyard  of  letters. 
Believe  me  dear  sir,  Your  much  obliged  and  faithful  servant 

Henry  Hallam 


From  Francis  Lieber  x 

Boston,  July  22,  1838 
My  dear  Sir: 

There  cannot,  of  course,  possibly  have  been  any  misunderstanding  on 
your  part,  in  our  conversation  respecting  my  perusal  of  your  work;  I  can- 
not imagine  that  there  was;  I,  therefore,  shall  say  nothing  more  about  it. 

Accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  copy  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
You,  as  a  literary  man,  know  well  how  precious  such  an  addition  is  to 
our  libraries,  if  it  comes  from  the  author  himself  and  contains  his  auto- 
graph. Let  me  add  my  still  warmer  thanks  as  a  fellow-laborer  in  the  field 
of  science,  for  your  noble  work,  and  as  a  fellow-citizen,  for  this  American 
production.  As  no  intercourse  among  individuals  is  productive  of  so 
much  good  than  that  which  is  founded  upon  mutual  respect,  so  does 
no  national  intercourse  effect  more  good  than  that  which  starts  from 
international  respect;  and  I  feel  convinced  that  you  have  added  a  signal 
and  substantial  claim  to  high  respect  of  all  nations,  which  compose  the 
great  family  of  civilized  men,  to  the  other  claims,  that  our  country  may 
already  boast  of.   I  am  with  the  greatest  regard  Yours  most  faithfully 

Francis  Lieber 

1  Born  in  Berlin  1800,  came  to  the  United  States  1827  and  died  in  New  York  1872.  He 
was  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  South  Carolina  College,  1 835-1 856,  and 
in  Columbia  College,  1 857-1 872.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  books  on  political 
economy  and  government. 
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To  Richard  Bentley 

(Noctograph) 


July  24,  1838 


Sir: 

I  feel  reluctant  to  trouble  you,  who  have  no  doubt  quite  enough  busi- 
ness of  your  own  on  your  hands,  about  my  own  concerns.  But  I  under- 
stand from  my  friend  Ticknor,  just  returned,  that  you  expressed  your 
purpose  to  send  me  the  engravings  of  Columbus  and  Gonsalvo  de  Cor- 
dova for  my  third  edition.  That  edition  will  be  out  in  a  few  weeks;  the 
last,  of  eight  hundred  copies,  being  now  reduced  to  one  hundred.  It  will 
be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  the  plates  in  season  for  insertion  in 
all  or  part  of  this  edition  and  you  will  oblige  me  tremendously  by  expedit- 
ing the  matter  as  far  as  you  can  conveniently  to  yourself.  I  have  favor- 
able accounts  from  Mr.  Ticknor  of  the  reception  of  the  work  on  your  side 
of  the  water,  among  persons  whose  good  opinion  I  am  desirous  to  have. 
I  hope  he  is  not  too  sanguine  and  that  the  sale  may  show  the  effects  of 
this.  Should  you  come  to  a  second  edition,  I  beg  you  will  advise  me  of  it 
in  season  to  send  you  a  copy  of  my  new  one,  which  will  contain  many 
emendations  and  some  additions  to  the  notes  of  the  preceding;  for  the 
materials  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  more  than  one  Spanish  scholar  who 
has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  result  of  my  labors.  Last  week  I  re- 
ceived the  first  copy  of  the  English  edition  which  I  have  seen,  and  for  all 
I  know  the  first  which  has  found  its  way  into  this  country.  .  .  .  But  at 
length  as  I  mentioned  Rich  has  forwarded  the  copy,  and  I  am  delighted 
with  the  Columbus  —  an  exquisite  engraving  —  and  as  much  like  him, 
I  dare  say,  as  any  other.  In  paper  too  and  blackness  of  ink  you  beat  me, 
but  the  type  of  your  text  has  seen  some  service,  and  does  not  show  as 
clear  and  sharp  as  mine.  The  notes  are  better.  What  I  regret  most  is 
that  the  corrected  press  reached  you  so  late  that  you  could  not  avail  your- 
self of  the  very  last  corrections,  and  consequently  the  references  are  not 
arranged  in  so  scholarlike  a  manner  as  in  the  American  copy,  while  some 
inaccuracies  of  expression  as  well  as  fact  occur  which  were  corrected  in 
putting  through  the  press.  But  all  this  will  be  easily  remedied  should  the 
work  come  to  another  edition,  by  using  the  last  American.  I  feel  a  great 
desire  too  that  in  that  case  you  should  have  a  rich  engraving  of  Isabella. 
She  was  beautiful,  and  though  my  engraving  does  not  quite  do  her  jus- 
tice, if  you  will  get  a  first  rate  one  executed  by  Greatbach,  I  can  supply 
you  with  an  excellent  print  for  a  model  from  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Spanish  Academy  of  History  which  was  taken  from  an  original  portrait 
in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Madrid.  I  think  it  would  be  well  worth  the  cost. 
I  spent  $475,  about  £100,  on  the  engraver  and  printer  here  in  the  attempt 
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to  get  a  finished  portrait.  As  to  that  however,  any  or  all  of  my  engrav- 
ings are  at  your  service,  and  I  think  the  one  of  Ferdinand  which  is  very 
lifelike  is  so  well  executed  that  you  had  better  let  me  provide  you  with  it.1 
All  this  of  course  in  case  of  another  edition.  My  work  has  fortunately 
opened  to  me  a  correspondence  with  Spanish  scholars  in  their  own  coun- 
try, which  will  enable  me  to  prosecute  other  historical  inquiries  under 
greater  advantages  than  I  have  hitherto  possessed,  of  which  I  shall  not 
fail  to  avail  myself.  At  the  same  time  let  me  add  that  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  receive  a  few  lines  from  you  respecting  the  prospects  of  the  work, 
as  to  whether  the  sale  has  come  up  to  your  own  expectations,  and  whether 
it  affords  a  prospect  of  another  edition;  and  lastly  if  so,  what  may  be  your 
wishes  in  regard  to  the  engravings,  etc.  in  my  possession.  My  book  agent 
Mr.  Rich,  12  Red  Lion  Square,  will  take  care  of  any  letter  or  parcel  you 
may  have  to  send  to  me.   Believe  me  Your  friend  and  obedient  servant. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above  Mr.  Ticknor  has  sent  me  your  proof  im- 
pressions for  which  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  It  is  a  pity  that  Ignatius 
Loyola  had  not  been  born,  or  rather  broached  his  doctrines,  a  few  years 
sooner.  Greatbach  has  made  an  excellent  head  of  him.  But  on  the  whole 
it  is  better  out  than  in. 


From  Arthur  Middleton 

Madrid,  Oct.  27,  1838 
My  dear  Prescott: 

As  I  scolded  you  sufficiently  in  my  last  for  doubting  my  readiness  to 
undertake  your  business  I  will  add  nothing  more  upon  the  subject  except 
simply  to  re-assure  you  that  I  regard  the  commission  as  a  labor  of  love. 
But  I  have  now  to  inform  you,  that  the  task  has  been  executed,  so  far, 
with  more  completeness  and  dispatch  than  I  had  ventured  to  anticipate. 
Accompanying  this,  you  will  receive  the  lists  of  the  manuscripts  already 
sent  oft  for  you  to  Cadiz.  They  left  this  place  in  the  beginning  of  last 
month  and  will,  I  hope,  soon  meet  with  an  opportunity  to  get  across  the 
water.   The  interest  I  feel  in  their  fate  is  much  enhanced  by  the  perusal 

1  Bentley  gave  in  his  volumes  an  engraving  of  Isabella  by  William  Greatbach,  evidently 
from  that  used  in  the  American  editions,  or  from  the  same  original;  a  portrait  of  Ferdinand 
by  the  same  engraver  after  Ximeno  and  Camaron,  like  that  in  the  American  edition  en- 
graved by  G.  F.  Storm;  a  portrait  of  Columbus,  after  a  copy  of  Parmigiano's  fanciful  paint- 
ing in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Naples,  the  copy  being  by  Furse  in  the  collection  of  J.  B. 
Heath,  the  engraving  by  Greatbach;  a  portrait  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  de  Cisneros,  engraved 
by  Greatbach  "from  a  very  scarce  print,"  like  the  American  print,  which  was  drawn  by 
J.  Maea  and  engraved  by  Storm;  and  an  engraving  by  Alfred  Robert  Freebairn  of  a  medal 
in  the  collection  of  Richard  Ford  in  celebration  of  the  victories  gained  by  Gonsalvo  de  C6r- 
dova  over  the  French  in  1503. 
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of  your  maiden  work.  As  it  has  come  out  triumphant  by  universal  suf- 
frage it  does  not  need  our  vote;  but  I  must  say  in  self-defence  that  we 
have  all  here  had  the  good  taste  to  admire  it  exceedingly.  The  strongest 
testimony  perhaps  in  its  favor  is  that  of  Mr.  Lembke  to  whom  you  per- 
ceive I  have  confided  the  task  of  Agent.  This  gentleman,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  literati  of  his  nation,  has  already  written  a  clever  work  upon 
the  Gothic  epoch  in  this  country  —  and  has  been  residing  here  some  time 
pursuing  his  explorations;  in  which,  of  course,  he  is  greatly  aided  by  his 
knowledge  of  Arabic  —  his  leisure  hours  being  devoted  to  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  Augsburg  Gazette,  whose  choice  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  talent.  Well  sir,  this  gentleman,  while  we  were  expecting  the 
arrival  of  the  fair  Isabella,  maintained  with  the  most  teutonic  stubborn- 
ness that  it  was  impossible  you  could  have  succeeded  in  a  likeness  taken 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  original;  but  no  sooner  had  he  perused  your 
copy  than  his  incredulity  gave  way  to  an  enthusiasm  which  I  am  sorry 
you  were  not  upon  the  spot  to  enjoy  and  appreciate.  He  gladly  em- 
braced the  offer  I  made  him  to  become  your  aid  in  further  labors,  and  you 
perceive  that  he  has  been  able  to  realize  more  than  you  expected.  Mr. 
Navarrete  has  shown  himself  on  this  occasion  what  he  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  —  an  author  not  only  without  envy,  but  zealous  in 
the  cause  of  learning  and  anxious  to  aid  all  fellow-laborers  in  it.  This 
specimen  is  rare  at  present  here  in  Spain.  He  is  besides  one  of  the  finest 
models  of  a  fine  old  gentleman,  full  of  courtesy  and  gentleness  —  but  the 
chuchumecos  l  of  Madrid  scarce  know  there  is  such  a  being  in  existence. 

Your  copy  of  the  portrait  is  under  way  in  the  hands  of  a  first  rate  artist 
and  is  likely  to  prove  as  good  as  the  original,  if  not  better  as  a  work  of  art. 
I  suppose  I  had  better  get  a  pendant  for  it  in  the  shape  of  her  royal  con- 
sort—  as  it  would  be  a  pity  they  should  be  'divided  in  their  deaths.' 

I  have  drawn  as  yet  for  only  $400  of  your  remittance  and  send  you 
duplicates  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  so  far. 

I  am  tired  of  this  residence  and  only  reconciled  to  it  by  the  prospects 
of  playing  Charge  again  soon  for  a  while  —  this  is  rather  boyish  work  for 
a  Citizen  of  my  date  —  but  luckily  I  have  been  always  backward —  you 
recollect  what  a  child  I  was  at  college  —  and  even  now  I  feel,  as  the  divine 
Socrates  —  no — the  telescopic  Newton,  said,  I  feel  'only  like  a  youth, 
picking  up  shells  by  the  great  ocean  truth/  2 

Nov.  25.    I  kept  this  by  a  fortnight  waiting  for  a  letter  which  Mr. 

x  Groundlings. 

a  'I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  seashore,  and  diverting  myself  in 
now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  whilst  the  great 
ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me.' 
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Navarrete  is  preparing  for  you,  and  another  fortnight  waiting  for  Lemb- 
ke's,  which  I  now  inclose.  He  begged  me  to  correct  it,  but  I  assured  him 
as  you  will  see  that  it  was  really  not  worth  while  —  the  grammar,  syn- 
tax and  orthography  inclusive,  being  highly  creditable  to  a  foreigner  — 
even  as  a  work  of  art. 

Isabella  is  finished  —  so  pretty  you  will  love  her  better  than  before  — 
and  as  she  costs  only  half  the  sum  you  indicate,  I  will  lay  out  the  other 
half  on  her  husband.  As  yet  our  enquiries  for  a  portrait  of  the  Marques 
of  Cadiz  have  been  vain.  The  great  Captain,  you  might  have  easily 
enough. 

I  will  now  take  leave  of  you  for  the  present,  my  dear  Prescott,  with 
sincere  hopes  your  box  may  soon  reach  you  as  well  as  this  packet.  Pray 
present  my  best  respects  to  your  family  circle,  and  remembrances  to  any 
friends  that  might  enquire  about  Yours  most  sincerely. 

Another  stout  packet  of  manuscript  is  ready.  I  draw  on  13  inst.  an- 
other bill  for  $400.    £84.8. 

D.  I.  Cortes,  whom  you  proposed  as  agent,  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  I 
should  have  given  him  the  job,  but  he  was  absent  at  the  time  and  only 
returned  here  a  few  days  ago;  but  you  will  certainly  not  lose  by  the  ex- 
change of  him  for  Mr.  L[embke.]  I  of  course  told  this  gentleman  what 
you  say  about  the  pecuniary  compensation  and  he  at  once  declared  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  whatever  you  might  judge  his  services  were  worth. 
You  perceive  I  have  advanced  him  on  account  a  hundred  dollars;  having 
been  bred  a  Lawyer  I  know  the  value  of  a  retaining  fee. 

As  your  pen,  as  well  as  wit,  must  from  long  practice  *  amble  well  and 
run  easily/  I  wish  you  would  give  it  occasion  to  scratch  me  off  some 
account  of  our  old  acquaintances — the  survivors  alas!  I  would  say. 
Good  God!  is  it  a  dream?  or  is  it  really  four  and  twenty  years  ago  since 
last  I  saw  them? 


To  Richard  Bentley 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  Oct.  30,  1838 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  Sept.  7,  in  which  you  express  the  desire 
to  have  the  original  of  my  engraving  of  Isabella  the  Catholic  Queen. 
I  have  accordingly  sent  it  today  to  New  York  to  go  out  by  a  private  op- 
portunity, so  that  I  hope  it  will  reach  you  safely.  It  is  rather  the  worse 
for  wear  from  the  [inky  fingers]  of  the  engraver.  I  cut  it  out  of  my  copy 
of  the  Memorias  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  and  as  you  will  see  it 
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is  every  way  more  carelessly  executed  than  one  of  your  finished  por- 
traits. But  the  whole  effect  is  good,  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes  has  a 
mingled  dignity  and  sweetness  entirely  characteristic  of  Isabella.  Though 
an  indifferent  print  in  point  of  execution  therefore  it  will  make  an  excel- 
lent model  for  one  by  a  good  artist  like  Greatbach.  Our  own  artists  think 
so,  although  the  one  to  whom  I  trusted  it  has  failed  in  getting  the  char- 
acter of  his  original.  It  was  engraved  by  order  of  the  Spanish  Academy 
from  a  portrait  which  hangs  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Madrid.  It  ought  to 
reach  you  in  the  course  of  six  weeks.  Should  it  not,  when  you  have  oc- 
casion to  write,  pray  take  the  trouble  to  advise  me  of  it. 

Your  engraved  portraits  of  Columbus  and  Gonsalvo  reached  me  just 
as  the  third  edition  was  announced,  in  season  therefore  to  be  inserted  in 
it.  The  head  of  Columbus  makes  a  beautiful  ornament  to  the  book,  and 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  accommodation.  This  edition  is  now 
nearly  exhausted,  twenty-four  copies,  my  publisher  here  informed  me 
last  week,  only  remaining.  A  fourth  of  500  copies  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  next  month;  and  that  will  amount  to  2300  published  and  nearly 
1800  sold,  ten  months  from  the  date  of  publication.  This  is  good  luck, 
which  my  publishers,  I  suspect,  and  certainly  I  myself  never  anticipated. 
It  shows  that  Brother  Jonathan,  with  all  his  democracy,  has  a  certain 
relish  for  kings  and  queens  —  at  least  on  paper. 

You  will  excuse  me  for  repeating  that  the  book,  should  it  come  to  a 
second  edition  in  England,  must  be  printed  from  the  last  here,  with  some 
few  additions  and  alterations,  which  I  [could  not  get  into  the  copy  you 
printed  from].  Perhaps  in  that  case  you  will  let  me  send  you  some  heads 
of  King  Ferdinand,  which  though  inferior  to  your  plates  will  serve  as  con- 
tributions to  the  dramatis  personam.  But  of  this  you  can  judge  best.  I  am 
my  dear  sir,  Very  truly  your  obedient  servant. 

From  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Lembke 

Madrid,  Nov.  22,  1838 
Sir: 

Mr.  Arthur  Middleton,  your  countryman,  who  honours  me  with  his 
friendship,  informing  me  of  your  intention  to  write  the  history  of  Cortes 
and  Pizarro  from  the  original  sources,  has  expressed  me  your  desires  of 
getting  copies  of  the  most  important  documents  and  printed  books  rela- 
tive to  the  great  labour  you  have  in  view. 

After  communicating  me  the  instruction  written  by  you  for  an  agent 
to  direct  the  investigations  and  the  copying  of  the  manuscripts,  Mr. 
Middleton  asked  me  whether  I  would  be  disposed  to  undertake  this  hon- 
ourable commission.    I  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  it,  guided  as  well  by 
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the  interest  for  historical  science,  in  which  the  author  of  the  History  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  occupies  so  eminent  a  rank,  as  by  the  hope  that 
the  deficiency  of  my  knowledges  would  be  supplied  by  a  zealous  study  of 
the  history  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  and  by  the  kindful  support  of  Mr. 
Navarrete. 

To  this  venerable  gentleman  I  was  connected  by  friendly  relations 
since  the  year  1834,  when  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy  of  History,  the 
President  of  which  is  Mr.  Navarrete,  did  me  the  honour  of  nominating 
me  her  member,  and  gave  me  free  access  to  the  large  stock  of  manuscripts 
in  her  possession,  whose  use  was  indispensable  for  me  in  continuing  a 
History  of  Spain,  written  by  me  in  german  principally  from  original 
Spanish  and  arabic  sources,  the  first  part  of  which  has  already  been  pub- 
lished. 

Mr.  Navarrete  being  informed  of  your  plans  and  desires,  presented  me 
his  own  collection  of  manuscripts  relative  to  Cortes,  and  although  ready 
to  communicate  them  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  taking  copies,  he  stated, 
that  all  his  manuscripts  were  only  copies  of  the  documents  belonging  to 
the  Academy  of  History. 

The  Academy,  Sir,  being  invested  with  the  charge  of  the  Royal  His- 
toriographer of  the  Indias,  enjoys  the  privilege  of  requiring  authentick 
copies  from  all  archives  of  the  Kingdom.  In  the  library  of  the  same 
Academy  the  whole  collection  of  documents,  manuscripts,  extracts,  for- 
merly in  possession  of  the  late  Don  Juan  Bautista  Munoz,1  are  conserved. 
Of  this  collection  Fuster  in  his  Biblioteca  Valenciana  2  (of  which  I  have 
sent  you  a  copy)  gives  a  large  account  in  the  article  containing  the  life  of 
Muiioz. 

Mr.  Navarrete  proposed  to  the  Academy  the  desires  you  had  expressed 
to  him,  of  getting  copies  of  manuscripts  for  the  purpose  of  writing  the 
history  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  and  the  Academy  granted  in  her  session  of 
June  9  the  necessary  permission  under  the  conditions: 

1)  that  the  copies  should  be  taken  under  my  direction  and  survey, 

2)  that  the  copiers  employed  by  the  Academy  should  be  charged  with 
this  labour,  and  that  the  manuscripts  themselves  should  not  be  with- 
drawn from  the  library. 

According  to  your  desire  to  obtain  the  materials  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, I  employed  four  different  copiers  at  the  same  time,  agreeing  with 
them  to  pay  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Academy  does,  viz.  jour 
rials  (cents  20)  a  sheet  (four  pages  in  folio),  if  the  copy  is  to  be  taken 

1  1745-1799.  He  was  commissioned  in  1779  by  King  Charles  III  to  write  the  history  of 
America  and  collected  a  mass  of  materials  for  it.  He  only  succeeded  in  publishing  volume 
1  of  his  Historia  del  Nuevo  Mundo  in  1793. 

a  Published  in  two  volumes  folio,  1 827-1 830,  by  Justo  Pastor  Fuster. 
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from  a  plain,  legible,  Spanish  manuscript,  and  foe,  if  the  manuscript  is 
difficult  to  be  read,  or  written  in  a  foreign  language. 

In  the  commencement  of  June  we  began  our  labours,  my  first  attention 
being  directed  to  the  lost  letter  of  Cortes  (the  first  he  wrote  to  the  em- 
peror), a  copy  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Navarrete's  statement,  was 
preserved  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Academy,  copied  from  another  belong- 
ing to  the  imperial  library  of  Vienna.  Very  soon  however  I  had  the  dis- 
appointment of  convincing  myself  that  the  letter  contained  in  the  men- 
tioned manuscript,  was  not  the  first  written  by  Cortes  to  the  emperor, 
which  seems  to  be  irreparably  lost,*  but  only  a  report  of  the  Regidores  of 
Vera  Cruz,  as  yourself,  Sir,  will  see  by  the  copy  forwarded  to  you. 

I  then  formed  an  alphabetical  register  of  all  the  documents  and  manu- 
scripts belonging  to  the  history  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  kept  in  the  Acad- 
emy, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  which  of  the  manuscripts  required  by 
you  in  your  instruction,  were  to  be  found  here. 

Notwithstanding  all  my  investigations  I  could  not  discover  Toribio  de 
Benavente,  Alfonso  de  Ojeda,  [or]  Munoz  Camargo.  But  I  found  of 
the  manuscript  works  relative  to  Cortes,  which  you  require,  the  follow- 
ing: 

1)  Bartolome  de  las  Casas ^  Historia  general  de  las  Indias.  The  original 
manuscript,  written  by  the  hand  of  the  author,  who  left  it  to  the  Domini- 
cans of  San  Gregorio  of  Valladolid,  is  preserved  in  our  Academy.  It  is  of 
a  very  wretched  and  unorthographical  handwriting,  and  contains,  going 
only  till  the  year  1520,  very  few  circumstances  relative  to  Cortes.  These 
I  collected  not  without  much  ado,  and  got  them  copied,  and  although 
they  are  rather  interesting,  throwing  an  unusual  dark  light  upon  Cortes's 
character  and  proceedings,  the  statements  of  las  Casas,  coming  from  a 
man  directed  by  a  blind  though  pardonable  hate  against  the  Conquista- 
dores,  are  not  always  deserving  entire  confidence,  as  Mr.  Navarrete  has 
demonstrated  in  the  introduction  to  his  Coleccion  de  los  viages,  &c. 

2)  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo,  Historia  natural  y  general  de  las  Indias. 

*  Pinelo  l  in  his  Bibliotheca,  p.  570,  says  about  this  matter:  'Don  Fernan  Cortes  wrote 
four  letters;  the  first  cannot  be  found,  it  appears  that  it  is  the  one  which  was  ordered 
seized  by  the  Royal  Council  of  the  Indies,  at  the  instance  of  Panfilode  Narvaez,2  or  what 
is  more  probable  it  is  the  one  that  Juan  Florin  took  from  Alonzo  de  Avila,*  or  it  was  lost  in 
the  fight  with  him.'   [From  the  Spanish.] 

1  Antonio  de  Leon  y  Pinelo,  about  1590-1675,  Royal  Historiographer  and  author  of 
Epitome  de  la  Biblioteca  Oriental y  Occidental,  Ndutica  y  Geografica,  i62g. 

2  About  1478-1528.  He  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Mexico  by  Velasquez, 
Governor  of  Cuba,  whose  orders  Cortes  had  defied.  He  attempted  to  take  possession  of 
Mexico,  but  was  defeated  by  Cortes. 

3  About  1485-1537,  trusted  Captain  of  Cortes  during  the  Conquest  and  in  the  struggle 
with  Narvaez. 
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Of  this  highly  valuable  work  two  copies  are  in  the  possession  of  our  Acad- 
emy, one  of  which  is  utmost  splendid,  and  entirely  prepared  for  the  press, 
its  publication  being  intended  by  the  Academy.  I  ordered  to  copy  from 
it  the  whole  part  illustrating  the  history  of  Cortes,  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready forwarded  to  you  the  Book  14  of  Part  2.  (or  Book  23  of  the  whole 
history)  ch.  1-23,  and  actually  the  copy  of  ch.  51  is  concluded. 

Besides  I  extended  my  investigations  to  all  written  documents,  by  which 
the  history  of  Cortes  might  be  illustrated,  and  ordered  to  copy  all  such 
as  appeared  to  me  of  some  importance,  comparing  always  the  copies 
attentively  with  the  originals  from  which  my  amanuenses  had  taken 
them,  and  noting  above  every  document  from  where  it  proceeded.  I 
avoided  carefully  the  copying  of  any  document  published  or  amply  ex- 
tracted by  Gomara,1  Herrera,2  Torquemada,3  in  the  Leyes  de  Indias,  and 
never  neglected  in  the  selection  and  classification  of  these  materials  to 
consult  Mr.  Navarrete,  who  was  always  kind  enough  to  support  me  with 
his  advices. 

In  this  way  the  following  copies  were  finished  at  the  end  of  September, 
and  forwarded  from  here  to  Cadiz  by  the  interference  of  Mr.  Middleton, 
to  be  embarked  to  the  United  States:  1)  las  Casas,  2)  Oviedo  —  as  above 
mentioned  —  3)  from  the  manuscript  of  Vienna  denominated  *  Relaciones 
de  los  primeros  descubridores  de  Nueva  Espana'  the  first  one,  viz.  the 
letter  of  the  cabildo  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  emperor,  and  the  ninth,  viz.  the 
not  yet  published  report  of  Cortes  himself,  about  the  expedition  to  the 
gulph  of  the  Hibuernas,  directed  to  the  emperor. 

4)  From  the  Coleccion  de  Memorias  de  Nueva  Espana  «  the  register,  for 
that  yourself  might  inquire  whether  you  find  something  desirable  to  be 
copied  for  you,  besides  the  very  curious  and  interesting  history  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  entitled  Historia  Chichimeca,  written 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  by  a  descendant  of  the  Mexican 
royal  family,  Don  Fernando  Ixtlilxochitl,5  which  I  have  sent  you  to- 
gether with  the  songs  of  the  emperor  Netzahualcoyotl.6 

5)  A  great  number  of  important,  not  yet  published  documents  relative  to 

1  Fray  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara,  about  15 10-1559,  Secretary  and  Chaplain  to  Cortis 
after  the  conquest.  His  Historia  General  de  las  Indias  was  published  1552-1553. 

2  Antonio  de  Herrera  y  Tordesillas,  1 559-1 625,  author  of  a  general  history  of  the  Spanish 
discoveries  and  conquests  in  America,  published  in  1601. 

3  Juan  de  Torquemada,  about  1 545-1617,  a  Franciscan  monk,  author  of  Monarquia 
Indiana,  a  history  of  Mexico,  published  in  161 5. 

4  Probably  either  Icazbalceta's  Coleccion  de  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  Mexico  or 
Pacheco's  Coleccion  de  Documentos  ineditos. 

5  Fernando  de  Alva  Ixtlilxochitl,  a  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Tezcuco,  who  flourished 
there  about  1500.   See  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico,  first  American  edition,  1.  206,  note. 

6  See  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico,  first  American  edition,  1.  162.  One  of  his  poems  is 
given  in  Conquest  of  Mexico,  in.  425. 
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all  parts  of  the  history  of  Cortes,  and  collected  by  Vargas  Ponce,1  late 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History.  Neither  Munoz  nor  even 
Mr.  Navarrete  knew  the  existence  of  this  valuable  collection,  which  I  was 
happy  enough  to  discover  among  other  neglected  papers. 

6)  A  considerable  number  of  not  yet  published  documents  relative  to 
Cortes,  copied  from  the  different  archives  of  the  Kingdom  under  the 
direction  and  for  the  use  of  Don  Juan  Bautista  Munoz. 

All  these  copies  have  been  compared  and  corrected  by  me,  and  in  every 
one  I  indicated  from  where  they  proceeded. 

Since  the  box  with  these  manuscripts  has  been  sent  from  here  to  Cadiz, 
my  amanuenses  have  copied 

1)  the  Relaciones  de  D.  Fernando  de  Alva  Ixtlilxochitl,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  chapter,  'Entrada  de  los  Espanoles  en  Tezcuco,'  contained  in 
Part  4  of  the  Memorias  de  Nueva  Espana. 

2)  Oviedo,  Historia  natural  y  general,  till  ch.  50. 

3)  Some  documents  and  letters  of  Cortes. 

As  there  is  not  an  only  document  in  Mr.  Navarrete's  collection  of 
which  I  had  not  got  a  copy,  I  consider  now  the  labours  employed  for 
collecting  materials  for  the  history  of  Cortes  as  concluded.  I  therefore  see 
with  satisfaction,  that  you  will  now  be  enabled  from  the  abundant  ma- 
terials transmitted  to  you,  to  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  history  of 
Cortes,  producing  a  work,  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  for  the  old 
as  well  as  for  the  new  world. 

At  present  all  my  efforts  are  directed  towards  the  materials  for  the  his- 
tory of  Pizarro,  and  some  of  them  are  already  distributed  among  the 
copiers.  Of  the  manuscripts,  Sir,  which  you  require  in  the  instruction  for 
the  agent,  the  following  are  in  possession  of  our  Academy: 

Miguel  de  Estetey2  Relacion  del  viage  de  Fernando  Pizarro  desde  Caxa- 
malca,  and 

Pedro  Ruiz  Naharro,  Relacion  de  los  Hechos  de  los  Espanoles  en  el 
Peru,  desde  su  descubrimiento  hasta  la  muerte  del  Marques  Francisco 
Pizarro. 

I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  materials  for  the  history  of  Pizarro  will  be  at 
least  as  abundant  and  interesting  as  those  relative  to  Cortes.  Some  hours 
are  dedicated  by  me  every  day  to  the  investigation,  selection,  and  dis- 
tribution of  these  manuscripts,  and  I  am  happy  enough  to  be  supported 
in  my  task  by  the  advices  of  some  distinguished  persons,  who  resided 
a  long  time  in  Peru,  and  have  themselves  collections  of  valuable  books 
and  manuscripts  relative  to  that  country. 

*  Jose*  de  Vargas  y  Ponce,  1760-1821,  who  arranged  the  papers  in  the  Archivo  general 
de  las  Indias. 

*  Also  given  as  Martin  de  Estete. 
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Of  the  printed  books,  you  require  in  your  instruction,  I  could  hitherto 
send  you  only  Quintands  Espanoles  celebres,  Part  3.  Most  of  the  others 
are  very  rare,  being  nearly  all  bought  up  by  Americans  of  the  North  as 
well  as  of  the  South.  I  have  however  taken  convenient  measures  for  get- 
ting possession  of  them. 

El  Peregrino  Indiano  by  D.  Antonio  de  Saavedra  Guzman  (Madrid 
1599)  is  a  poem. 

Diego  Fernandez,  Historia  del  Peru,  is  not  to  be  found  here,  not  even  in 
the  Royal  library. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  you  Lorenzana's  Collection  of  letters  of 
Cortes,1  Mr.  Navarrete  telling  me,  that  this  is  the  best  and  most  correct 
edition  of  them. 

I  send  you  also 

Fuster,  Biblioteca  Valenciana,  a  very  valuable  work,  which  contains 
besides  an  interesting  narration  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  late  Don 
Juan  Bautista  Munoz,  author  of  the  Historia  del  nueva  mundo. 

Boturini,  Catalogo,2  where  you  will  find  very  curious  particulars  on 
the  materials  for  writing  the  history  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  Part  of  his 
collection  has  been  copied  in  the  Coleccion  de  Memorias  de  Nueva  Es- 
pafia. 

Garcia,  Origen  de  los  Indios,3  recommended  to  me  by  Mr.  Navarrete. 

As  for  the  portraits  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  I  am  inquiring  for  the  best 
ones,  and  shall  also  transmit  you  facsimiles  of  their  handwriting.  I  have 
seen  here  some  specimens  of  Pizarro's  signature,  an  important  circum- 
stance, as  Quintana  falsely  states  that  Pizarro  could  not  even  sign  his 
name.4 

At  the  same  time  that  I  flatter  myself,  that  my  endeavours  towards 
fulfilling  the  honourable  commission  entrusted  to  me  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Middleton,  will  meet  with  your  approbation,  I  beg  to  express 
the  hope,  Sir,  you  will  favour  me  with  any  further  commands  relative 
to  the  great  work  you  are  occupied  with,  and  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir,  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

F.  W.  Lembke,  LL.D. 

1  Francisco  Antonio  de  Lorenzana  y  Butron,  1738-1820,  Archbishop  of  Mexico  1766- 
1772,  Archbishop  of  Toledo  1772-1800.  His  Historia  de  Nueva  Espana  was  published  in 
1770  and  includes  the  letters  of  Cortes. 

2  Lorenzo  Benaduci  Boturini,  about  1680-1740,  an  Italian  antiquarian  who  went  to 
Mexico  in  the  service  of  Spain.  His  Catalogo  was  published  in  1746. 

3  Gregorio  Garcia,  about  1 560-1 627,  Spanish  Dominican  who  was  for  twelve  years  a 
traveller  and  missionary  in  Spanish  America.  His  book  was  published  in  1607. 

<  Prescott  did  not  agree  with  Lembke  in  this.  See  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexicoy  first 
American  edition,  11.  191. 
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To  Arthur  Middleton 

(Noctograph) 

Jan.  10,  1839 
My  dear  Middleton: 

This  is  correspondence  all  on  one  side,  it  being  my  third  letter  to  your 
one.  But  then  though  I  get  not  a  word  from  you,  I  have  got  what  is  the 
next  best  thing,  letters  from  Baring  advising  me  of  the  third  draft  on  him 
by  you,  so  that  I  feel  assured  that  the  good  work  of  copying,  etc.,  is  going 
on  briskly  under  your  auspices.  I  never  doubted  that  your  friendship  for 
me  would  lead  you  to  do  what  you  could;  but  I  confess  I  had  great  doubts 
as  to  what  could  be  done  by  any  one.  But  I  flatter  myself  now  that  I  shall 
succeed  in  getting  into  my  snuggery  a  collection  of  time-honored  veter- 
ans, that  I  would  not  exchange  for  all  the  beauties  in  the  Grand  Turk's 
seraglio.  I  hope  ere  this  you  will  have  received  the  second  parcel  con- 
taining half  a  dozen  copies  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  first  as  I  wrote 
you  having  unaccountably  miscarried  by  the  negligence  of  the  Yankee 
captain  who  took  them  to  the  Spanish  Minister  in  London.  De  Calderno 
added  to  the  batch  last  sent,  a  copy  for  the  Queen  Regent,1  and  another 
for  the  Duke  de  Frias,2  so  that  I  hope  the  good  will  of  those  in  power  may 
be  propitiated  if  necessary  to  my  designs.  You  will  take  interest  enough 
in  me  to  feel  some  satisfaction  at  knowing  the  good  natured  manner  in 
which  our  countrymen  continue  to  receive  the  history  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  The  fifth  edition  will  soon  come  from  the  press  —  nearly  2800 
copies  since  the  publication  just  a  year  ago.  I  find  their  Catholic  High- 
nesses have  made  some  friends  also  on  the  Continent,  and  that  the  work 
has  been  favorably  noticed  in  a  journal  of  Hamburg,  and  another  of 
Vienna,  and  in  two  of  the  leading  Paris  Reviews.  The  accounts  I  get  from 
England  are  equally  satisfactory,  and  so  far  certainly  I  have  had  to  en- 
counter no  unlucky  squall.  If  it  should  come  from  any  quarter  I  hope  the 
book  will  have  made  headway  enough  to  weather  it.  I  should  indeed 
like  to  learn  what  the  few  intelligent  Spaniards  may  think  of  the  work,  if 
indeed  they  ever  see  a  copy.  But  Spain  seems  to  be  as  much  removed 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  the  Moon.  Poor  Spain;  what  a  terrible 
tragedy  is  acting  within  her  boundaries,  the  worst  of  all  tragedies,  when 
brother's  hand  is  lifted  against  brother;  and  no  glimpse  of  better  things 
to  hope  for.3   What  a  contrast  to  our  own  happy  land,  where  the  only 

1  Maria  Cristina  of  Naples,  1 806-1 878,  widow  of  Ferdinand  VII.  After  his  death  in  1 833 
she  was  Queen  Regent  for  her  daughter  Isabella  II  until  her  abdication  in  1841. 

2  Bernardino  Fernandez  de  Velasco,  1783-1851,  Prime  Minister  of  Spain  in  1838. 

3  Cristina's  reign  was  despotic  with  intervals  of  forced  liberal  concessions  and  constant 
revolts  by  the  Carlists,  followers  of  Don  Carlos,  brother  of  Ferdinand  VII,  who  claimed  the 
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blood  spilled  in  the  contest  flows  from  the  ink  bottle.  Our  old  constitu- 
tion now  and  then  gets  a  hearty  buffet  from  one  and  another,  but  it 
easily  rights  again,  and  carries  us  down  the  stream  bravely.  The  country 
is  rapidly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  late  storm  in  the  trading 
world.  Everything  promises,  and  many  things  pay  well,  and  no  doubt 
the  spirit  of  speculation  will  get  us  all  agoing  again,  till  we  get  sobered  by 
another  trastorno.  The  fact  is  we  are  so  young  and  healthy  that  we  soon 
throw  off  the  troubles  and  diseases  that  would  prostrate  an  old  and  de- 
bilitated state.  But  you  get  all  the  politics  and  statistics  of  the  country 
from  a  hundred  better  sources  than  myself  probably,  if  your  corre- 
spondents are  as  punctual  as  I  am. 

I  had  some  fears  that  Irving  might  cross  my  track  in  this  as  he  had 
done  before  in  the  other  Spanish  subject,  but  I  received  a  very  agreeable 
communication  from  him  the  other  day  assuring  me  that  he  should  not 
enter  on  this  field,  but  would  [leave  it]  entirely  open  to  me.1 

As  I  am  desirous  to  collect  whatever  may  serve  me  in  my  inquiries  I 
have  ordered  Lord  Kingsborough's  great  work  on  Mexican  Antiquities 
from  London,  and  another  larger  work  on  the  same  subject  from  Paris.2 
I  have  also  forwarded  letters  to  Mexico,  which  I  hope  will  procure  me 
some  documents.  But  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  Mexico  is  in  just  such 
another  embroulement 3  as  Spain,  and  I  feel  like  the  poor  Jew,  who  could 
never  eat  a  rasher  of  bacon  but  it  thundered.  Through  Mr.  Poinsett  I 
hope  to  effect  some  connection  that  will  answer  my  purpose,  as  I  do 
through  you  in  Madrid,  on  which  I  rely  more  than  all  other  sources  of 
materials  put  together.  Pray  do  not  let  these  once  collected  run  any  risk 
of  loss  by  the  way.  I  would  rather  wait  longer  than  incur  risk  of  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Carlist  or  Christino,  who  I  fancy  would  work 
them  up  into  musket  waddings  in  less  than  no  time. . . . 

throne  under  the  old  Salic  Law.  Prescott  refers  to  the  cold-blooded  butchery  at  Maella 
and  reprisals  at  Valencia,  Murcia  and  Alicant. 

1  See  Ticknor,  Life  of  Prescott,  166,  169. 
1  3  The  Antiquites  Mexicaines,  Paris,  1 805-1 807,  by  Guillaume  Dupaix. 

3  In  1838  occurred  the  'Pastry  War'  in  Mexico.  France  presented  claims  for  damages 
done  to  French  property,  especially  to  pastry  shops,  during  the  rioting  in  Mexico  City  in 
1828.  Mexico  having  refused  to  pay,  the  French  Ambassador  went  on  board  the  French 
squadron  at  Vera  Cruz  in  January,  1838.  France  blockaded  the  gulf  ports  of  Mexico  and 
bombarded  and  captured  Vera  Cruz  in  December.  The  matter  was  finally  settled  by  a 
payment  of  $600,000  indemnity  to  France  in  1839.  Meanwhile  there  were  Federalist  re- 
volts against  President  Bustamante  in  Michoacan,  Puebla,  Tampico  and  Sonora,  while 
Guatemala  threatened  an  invasion. 
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To  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Lembke 

(Noctograph) 

Jan.  14,  1839 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  Nov.  lid.  together  with  the  accompanying 
account  of  manuscripts  selected  and  procured  to  be  copied  by  you  for 
me.  I  esteem  it  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune  that  a  scholar  like  your- 
self should  have  been  on  the  spot  and  found  it  convenient  to  promote  my 
views  in  a  matter  I  have  so  much  at  heart.  I  have  long  been  acquainted 
with  your  distinguished  literary  character,  although  I  have  not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  your  work. ...  It  seems  to  me  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  the  specifications  of  the  documents  you  have  collected,  that  you 
have  discriminated  in  precisely  the  manner  I  should  have  desired  myself, 
confining  your  extracts  to  those  parts  which  bore  on  my  immediate  sub- 
ject, without  loading  my  shelves  with  a  mass  of  irrelevant  matter  as 
would  have  been  done  by  a  less  skilful  agent.  I  am  thus  equally  obliged 
by  what  you  have  omitted  as  by  what  you  have  extracted.  You  have 
kept  very  close  to  the  illustration  of  the  Conquest.  This  is  what  I  wished. 
A  thorough  account  of  the  Antiquities  of  Mexico  is  the  business  of  a  life, 
and  would  require  an  ocean  of  materials,  altogether  beyond  my  purpose. 
I  propose  however  to  give  such  a  preliminary  view  of  the  state  of  civi- 
lization both  in  Mexico  and  Peru  as  shall  interest  the  reader  in  the  fea- 
tures of  these  empires,  and  make  him  acquainted  with  the  actual  progress 
made  there  in  the  various  arts  and  intellectual  culture.  For  this  purpose 
I  have  sent  to  London  for  Lord  Kingsborough's  great  work,  and  to  Paris 
for  the  'Antiquites  Mexicaines.'  I  observe  you  have  added  a  manuscript 
of  Don  Fernando  de  Alva  Ixtlilxochitl  relating  to  the  early  period,  with 
the  poems  of  the  Emperor  Netzahualcoyotl.  I  am  glad  you  have,  and  the 
last  particularly  will  afford  evidence  of  the  state  of  culture  among  the 
Tezcucans  just  before  the  Conquest,  a  period  which  I  should  like  to  be 
able  to  throw  into  light,  as  much  as  possible.  When  the  box  arrives  con- 
taining the  register  of  the  Coleccion  de  Memorias  de  Nueva  Espaiia,  I 
will  advise  you  if  I  see  anything  that  I  think  I  shall  have  occasion  for. 
But  I  suspect  you  who  know  my  views  can  judge  better  than  I,  with  the 
manuscript  before  you.  A  part  of  the  manuscript  of  Ixtlilxochitl  relating 
to  the  campaigns  of  Cortes  was  published  in  Mexico  in  1829  by  Busta- 
mante,1  which  I  never  saw  however,  and  is  now  translated  into  French  by 
Ternaux; 2  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  it  in  the  Castilian  manuscript,  as  well 

1  Carlos  Maria  de  Bustamante,  1774-1848,  Mexican  politician  and  historian. 
a  Henri  Ternaux-Compans,  1807-1864,  French  historian;  he  owned  a  large  collection  of 
manuscripts  on  the  early  history  of  America,  of  which  he  published  twenty  volumes  of 
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as  the  previous  part  of  the  work  which  you  had  copied.  I  am  sorry  the 
lost  letter  of  Cortes  did  not  come  to  your  notice,  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
be  able  to  say  with  confidence  it  does  not  exist.  You  have  been  most  for- 
tunate however  in  meeting  with  other  letters  and  documents  the  exist- 
ence of  which  had  eluded  the  researches  of  Spanish  scholars  themselves. 
I  am  very  much  gratified  that  the  prospect  of  Peruvian  documents  is  so 
good.  I  feared  a  difficulty  here  more  than  in  Mexico.  If  a  good  work 
relating  to  the  previous  civilization  of  the  Peruvians  comes  under  your 
notice,  I  will  thank  you  to  add  it  to  the  list.  The  subject  has  been  less 
explored  than  the  Mexican.  I  shall  be  also  very  glad  to  have  the  best  por- 
traits of  Cortes  and  Pizarro  with  the  facsimiles  of  their  writing,  of  the  last 
certainly,  as  your  remark  makes  this  most  desirable. 

With  regard  to  the  compensation  for  your  services,  I  have  requested 
Mr.  Middleton  to  arrange  that  with  you  as  shall  be  most  satisfactory  to 
both  of  you.  I  esteem  your  services  fully  and  when  you  are  paid  shall 
still  hold  myself  your  debtor  for  the  interest  you  have  shown  in  my  affairs, 
which  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  dollars  and  cents. 

I  must  beg  you  also  to  tender  my  acknowledgements  to  Senor  Navar- 
rete  for  the  very  frank  and  courteous  manner  in  which  he  has  so  promptly 
seconded  all  my  wishes.  It  accords  with  all  I  have  heard  of  his  gentle- 
manlike disposition.  I  have  not  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  a  letter 
from  him,  but  I  will  trouble  you  to  say  to  him  that  I  shall  embrace  an 
early  opportunity  to  thank  him  for  his  great  kindness  to  a  stranger.  In 
one  respect  I  do  not  feel  a  stranger  to  any  Spanish  scholar,  for  my  labors 
have  led  me  for  [so]  many  years  in  the  track  of  their  history  that  I  almost 
feel  as  one  of  them  myself.  You  will  oblige  me  by  informing  me  whether 
a  copy  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  has  been  put  into  your  hands,  that  if 
not  I  may  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  one.  I  am  much  gratified  by  the 
approbation  of  one  so  competent  to  judge  as  yourself.  It  has  given  me 
much  satisfaction  to  find  from  two  notices  of  the  book  in  Germany  that 
it  has  made  some  friends  in  your  own  country,  for  I  believe  there  is  no 
recompense  that  a  writer  can  receive  in  this  world  like  the  approbation  of 
those  whose  own  status  in  letters  places  them  in  the  best  point  of  view  for 
scanning  his  merits  and  his  defects. 

Believe  me  my  dear  sir  with  great  haste,  Your  obliged  and  obedient 
servant. 

French  translations  between  1836  and  1848.  His  translation  of  Ixtlilxochitl  was  published 
in  1840.  His  rich  American  library  was  sold  by  auction  in  1846  and  supplied  many  nuggets 
to  John  Carter  Brown  and  James  Lenox. 
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To  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Lembke 

(Noctograph) 

Jan.  18,  1839 
Dear  Sir: 

The  original  of  the  preceding  letter  was  written  calamo  currente  with 
much  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  after  all  too  late  for  the  mail  — 
which  it  luckily  was  not,  and  I  hope  you  have  received  it  ere  now.  I  men- 
tioned in  it  two  manuscripts  which  I  should  like  to  obtain  and  of  which 
Rich  speaks  as  having  once  had  copies.  I  thought  you  might  possibly 
meet  with  them  in  some  collection,  if  not  in  the  library  of  the  Academy. 
I  will  now  repeat  their  titles  with  the  remarks  of  Rich  thereon.  I  will 
also  add  a  list  of  printed  books  which  I  should  like,  being  the  same  men- 
tioned in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  ioth  to  Mr.  Middleton.  The  most  popular 
works  as  Herrera,  Clavigero,  etc.,  are  either  accessible  in  the  public 
libraries,  or  are  already  in  my  possession.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  spared 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  ransacking  the  Archives  in  Simancas  and 
Seville,  the  latter  of  which  places  is  a  regular  depot  for  all  documents 
relating  to  the  Indies.  Senor  Navarrete  I  observe,  in  his  publications, 
frequently  refers  to  the  Archives  of  Seville.  But  if  I  understand  you  the 
library  of  the  Academy  contains  whatever  is  of  moment,  whether  drawn 
from  this  source,  or  any  other.  Otherwise  it  might  be  well  to  obtain  if 
possible  copies  of  such  papers  as  bear  most  closely  on  my  subject. 

A  letter  will  be  inclosed  in  this  parcel  to  Senor  Navarrete,  which  you 
will  confer  a  favor  on  me  by  delivering  to  him.  I  owe  him  many  acknow- 
ledgments for  his  attention  to  my  requests.  Will  you  further  oblige  me 
when  you  write,  by  pointing  out  any  German  works  that  may  occur  to 
you,  having  relation  to  my  subject,  which  may  really  compensate  the 
perusal;  and  I  will  send  out  for  them. 

I  make  no  apology  for  writing  in  English  to  a  scholar,  who  though  not 
an  Englishman,  manages  the  language  with  nearly  as  much  dexterity  as  a 
native.  But  I  ought  to  apologize  for  encroaching  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  on  time  which  is  so  precious  to  you.  With  the  hope  therefore  of 
soon  beholding  the  valuable  fruits  of  your  friendly  labors,  I  am,  my  dear 
Sir,  Very  truly  your  obedient  servant. 

P.S.  It  is  looking  rather  far  ahead  to  be  thinking  of  a  second  subject, 
before  I  have  despatched  the  first.  But  I  have  often  thought  that  if  I 
should  live  to  complete  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  I  should  turn 
my  attention  to  the  reign  of  Philip  II  of  Spain.  It  is  a  reign  which  still 
remains  to  be  written  in  English.  Dr.  Watson's  history  should  rather  be 
entitled  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  with  which  three  fourths  of  it  are 
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taken  up,  than  the  Reign  of  Philip.  Indeed  his  authorities  are  too  few  and 
commonplace,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  institutions  and 
character  too  limited,  to  afford  anything  like  a  view  of  this  reign.  Mate- 
rials for  it,  I  am  aware,  must  be  looked  for  in  other  depositories,  public 
and  private,  in  other  countries  besides  Spain.  But  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  the  Archives  of  the  Academy  must  contain  much  matter  of  interest 
and  importance,  hitherto  unpublished  for  the  history  —  the  domestic 
history,  especially  —  of  this  period.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  in  the 
course  of  your  researches  to  satisfy  yourself  of  this,  and  if  so,  to  advise 
me  whether  you  can  have  leisure  and  permission  to  obtain  copies  of  the 
requisite  documents  for  me. 

P.P.S.  Since  writing  the  above  I  find  in  Ternaux's  translation  of  the 
work  of  Ixtlilxochitl  mentioned  above  mention  of  a  compilation  in  thirty- 
two  volumes  folio  manuscript  originally  made  by  Father  Manuel  de  la 
Vega  at  the  command  of  Count  Revillagigedo  x  for  the  illustration  of 
Mexican  history.  One  of  these  copies  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  other  intrusted  to  Munoz.  In  the  catalogue  of  these  I  find  torn, 
iv  embraces  the  works  of  Ixtlilxochitl,  from  which  you  have  made  selec- 
tions for  me,  torn,  xn  a  Mexican  chronicle  by  Fernando  de  Alvarado 
Tezozomoc,2  torn,  xiv  Memoirs  on  the  City  of  Mexico.  If  these  docu- 
ments are  in  the  library  of  the  Academy,  I  would  simply  draw  your  at- 
tention to  these  volumes,  to  see  if  they  contain  anything  relating  to  my 
period. 


To  Arthur  Middleton 

(Noctograph) 

Jan.  1 8,  1839 

Dear  Sir: 

I  wrote  the  preceding  letter,  dear  Middleton,  with  the  mail  boy's  horn 
sounding  in  my  ears,  and  barely  finished  it  with  Dr.  Lembke's  in  time  for 
the  Royal  William  letter  bag.  Yet  I  believe  I  sent  all  that  was  essential. 
Your  letters  and  Dr.  Lembke's  to  me  have  filled  me  with  uncommon 
satisfaction.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  begun  the  Conquest  already,  though  there 
must  be  a  good  deal  of  dry  preparation  before  I  can  venture  on  it.  I  am 
now  most  concerned  lest  some  mishap  should  befall  the  manuscripts. 
The  danger  is  more  in  Spain,  I  suspect,  than  on  the  water.  Should  any 
accident  befall  them,  I  hope  you  will  have  the  lost  papers  recopied  at 

1  Juan  Vicente  Giiemez,  Conde  de  Revillagigedo,  born  Havana  1740,  died  Madrid  1799. 
Viceroy  of  Mexico,  1789-1794,  Director  General  of  Artillery  in  Spanish  Army,  1794-1799. 
*  A  native  Mexican.  His  Cronica  Mexicana  was  written  in  two  parts  in  1598. 
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once.  I  have  a  relative,  Mr.  Alexander  Burton,1  established  as  American 
Consul  at  Cadiz.  I  was  not  informed  of  it  until  yesterday  myself.  But  I 
shall  now  write  to  him  and  if  you  send  anything  to  him  for  me  doubtless 
he  will  look  well  after  it.  But  you  know  your  proper  channels  best,  and  I 
would  not  have  you  run  any  risk  by  changing  where  you  have  confidence 
in  yours.  I  suppose  from  what  Dr.  Lembke  tells  me,  all  papers  of  conse- 
quence are  deposited  as  originals  or  copies  in  the  Library  of  the  Acad- 
emy; otherwise  I  should  suppose  that  valuable  materials  relating  to  the 
Conquest  would  be  found  in  the  Indies  Office  at  Seville,  and  that  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  try  to  get  copies  of  them  there. 

You  ask  me  about  some  of  our  college  friends.  I  know  little  more  of 
them  than  you.  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  I  have  seen  but  little  more 
of  them.  Brimmer  2  and  Greenwood  3  I  meet  oftenest.  The  latter  is 
highly  esteemed  as  a  preacher  you  know.  He  has  very  bad  health,  a  ten- 
dency to  consumption.  Brimmer  has  lately  come  to  a  large  increase  of  his 
fortune  by  the  death  of  an  elder  brother.  Our  old  friend  Gould  4  also  is 
thriving  in  the  goods  of  this  world.  He  has  been  a  merchant,  and  I  be- 
lieve conducts  his  affairs  very  successfully.  Some  of  the  best  of  my  col- 
lege friends  were  from  the  South,  and  rarely  if  ever  flit  northward.  I  have 
scarcely  seen  one  of  them  these  twenty  years.  Porter  s  as  I  wrote  you  in  a 
former  letter  is  dying  of  a  complication  of  disorders.  I  say  dying,  though 
it  is  one  of  those  deaths  which  are  forever  killing  a  man,  and  he  may 
linger  years  I  am  told.  Walker,6  a  clergyman  of  Charlestown,  is  made 
Professor  of  Ethics  at  Cambridge.  The  old  university  is  embellished  with 
a  new  building  for  a  library,7  which  will  cost  over  $80,000.  It  is  a  Gothic 
edifice  of  stone  and  will  accommodate  three  times  as  many  books  as  we 
have  got.  I  do  not  often  go  to  the  old  haunts  of  the  muses,  where  we  have 
had  so  many  a  merry  time  together.  Whenever  I  do  go  the  visions  of  the 
past  come  thick  upon  me.  My  own  time  is  passed  in  much  the  same  way 
in  which  it  has  been  for  twenty  years;  studying  a  part  of  the  day  and  soci- 
ety the  rest.  I  have  had  and  still  continue  to  have  my  full  share  of  the 
latter,  which  becomes  the  more  necessary  when  one's  occupation  is  of  a 

1  Alexander  Burton  of  Pennsylvania  was  appointed  consul  for  the  port  of  Oporto,  Portu- 
gal, December,  1821,  and  in  March,  1824,  was  transferred  to  Cadiz. 

2  Martin  Brimmer,  1793-1847,  A.B.  Harvard  1814  (Prescott's  class),  and  Mayor  of 
Boston,  1 843-1 844.  He  was  the  third  of  his  name. 

3  Francis  William  Pitt  Greenwood,  1797-1843,  A.B.  Harvard  1814;  he  became  Junior 
Minister  of  King's  Chapel  in  1824. 

4  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould,  1 787-1 859,  A.B.  Harvard  18 14,  and  Headmaster  of  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  where  he  attained  a  great  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  the  Classics. 

5  Jonathan  Porter,  A.B.  Harvard  1814;  he  did  not  die  until  1859. 

6  James  Walker,  1794-1874,  A.B.  Harvard  1814,  S.T.D.  and  LL.D.,  Alford  Professor  of 
Natural  Religion,  Overseer,  Fellow  and  President  of  Harvard  1 853-1 860. 

7  Gore  Hall,  recently  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  Widener  Library. 
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solitary  kind.  The  summers  we  divide  between  Nahant,  where  we  have 
a  cottage  on  a  wild  cliff,  and  Pepperell,  where  the  old  family  estate  is  a 
[fine]  old  farm  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  time  of  the  Aborigines. 
It  would  delight  us  all  to  see  you  there  some  day,  when  you  are  tired  of 
diplomacy.  I  never  meddle  with  the  dirty  trade  of  politics,  and  continue 
to  make  my  books  rather  a  source  of  pleasure  than  a  business. 

I  believe  I  mentioned  to  you  that  the  Catholic  Kings  were  still  in  good 
odour  here,  and  that  a  fifth  edition  would  soon  be  out.  I  have  had  in- 
telligence of  its  reception  among  the  critical  oracles  in  London  in  a  man- 
ner very  gratifying  to  me.  I  have  a  letter  from  Hallam  now  before  me, 
which  would  be  a  pretty  fair  reward  for  much  harder  work  than  I  have 
given  them.  I  am  very  desirous  that  my  work  should  find  favor  with  the 
few  Spanish  scholars  who  certainly  are  or  ought  to  be  the  most  interested 
in  its  contents.  Were  Clemencin  and  Marina  and  Conde  x  alive  I  think  I 
should  have  had  some  good  friends  in  Madrid.  But  none  certainly  could 
have  shown  themselves  more  so  then  Seiior  Navarrete  has  done,  and  I 
now  inclose  a  letter  to  him  of  acknowledgment  which  I  wish  you  would 
request  Dr.  Lembke  to  oblige  me  by  delivering  to  him. . . . 


To  George  W.  Greene  a 

(Noctograph) 

Jan.  28,  1839 
Sir: 

I  received  a  letter  a  few  days  since  from  our  countryman  Mr.  Ellis,3 
informing  me  that  the  Marquis  Gino  Capponi 4  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  the  'History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella*  with  a  view  to  translating  it 
into  his  beautiful  tongue.  This  would  indeed  be  a  high  gratification,  as  it 
would  secure  the  execution  of  this  delicate  task  by  an  accomplished 
scholar,  who  could  not  fail  to  give  attraction  to  it  beyond  what  it  can 
possess  in  the  original.    I  am  aware  however  that  whatever  may  be  the 

1  Jose  Antonio  Conde,  1765-1820,  librarian  of  the  Royal  Library,  Madrid,  and  author  of 
Historia  de  la  Domination  de  los  Arabes  en  Espana,  1820-1821.  Francisco  Martinez 
Marina,  1757—1833,  author  of  La  Antigua  Legislation  de  Castilla,  1808,  and  Essay  on  the 
Theory  of  the  Cortes,  18 13.  Diego  Clemencin,  1 765-1 834,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  History  and  author  of  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Isabella  the  Catholic. 

2  George  Washington  Greene,  1811-1883,  grandson  of  General  Nathanael  Greene.  He 
was  United  States  Consul  at  Rome,  1 837-1 845,  and  author  of  a  Life  of  General  Greene  and 
other  historical  works. 

3  Rev.  George  E.  Ellis,  18 14-1894,  A.B.  Harvard  1833,  S.  T.  D.  1857,  LL.D.  1887,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Systematic  Theology  at  Harvard  1 857-1 863,  Overseer,  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  and  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

4  1 792-1 876,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Florence,  historian, 
essayist  and  Prime  Minister  of  Tuscany  in  1848.  His  blindness,  as  in  the  case  of  Thierry, 
was  a  tie  with  Prescott.  (See  Ticknor's  Life  of  Prescott,  186,  note.) 
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in  i  .     -       .  .    -  .  

Marquis  Capponi's  present  intentions,  many  things  may  occur  to  make 
him  change  them,  especially  as  he  has  never  yet  seen  the  work.  Still 
nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  a 
purpose  so  acceptable  to  me,  and  I  shall  immediately  take  the  liberty  to 
forward  him  a  copy  by  the  first  vessel  which  sails  for  Leghorn  or  Genoa, 
writing  him  at  the  same  time  and  inclosing  a  letter  from  my  friend  Mr. 
Ticknor,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  two  years  since  in  Florence.  If 
Signor  Capponi  should  change  his  purpose  of  the  translation,  I  shall  at 
least  have  the  satisfaction  of  introducing  my  work  to  an  Italian  scholar, 
whose  good  opinion  I  covet.  Should  you  ever  [have  the  experience]  of 
sending  three  solid  octavos  into  the  world,  whose  subject  is  connected 
with  foreign  antiquities  or  history,  you  will  understand  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  it  making  friends  among  those  foreigners  whose  cultivation  and 
intelligence  place  them  in  the  right  point  of  view  for  estimating  its  merits 
and  defects.  In  this  respect  I  have  been  so  far  fortunate,  having  met 
with  favorable  notices  of  the  book,  both  in  France  and  Germany  as  well 
as  England,  where  it  was  published  simultaneously,  and  as  yet  no  unkind 
word.  In  Spain  I  have  received  a  gratifying  testimony  of  good  will  from 
the  frankness  with  which  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  has  now  thrown 
open  its  archives  to  me  for  collecting  and  transcribing  manuscripts  for 
another  work  which  I  have  in  view,  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
placing  the  execution  of  the  business  in  the  hands  of  one  of  their  own 
body,  who  informs  me  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  amass  a  quantity  of 
unpublished  manuscripts  which  will  place  these  expeditions  in  a  new  and 
authentic  light.   I  wish  he  may  not  be  too  sanguine.  . . . 


To  Richard  Bentley 

(Noctograph) 

Feb.  8,  1839 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  3rd  of  December  in  due  course,  and  should 
have  replied  to  it  immediately  but  was  occupied  with  affairs  which  I  could 
not  then  postpone.  I  have  this  day  sent  to  New  York  a  copy  of '  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella'  to  go  by  the  first  London  packet,  the  Wellington  I 
believe,  which  will  sail  on  the  nth  instant;  and  this  letter  will  go  by  the 
same  vehicle.  I  send  you  the  fourth  edition  published  last  October  —  a 
fifth  will  be  out  in  ten  days.  I  had  half  a  mind  to  wait  for  it;  the  paper  is 
of  much  superior  quality  to  this,  but  as  the  book  is  for  service,  not  show, 
I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while.  This  edition  contains  more  than  a 
hundred  additions  and  emendations  that  have  accumulated  since  the 
first  edition.    I  have  also  introduced  a  number  more  in  writing  which 
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were  too  long  to  be  worked  into  stereotype,  and  of  course  will  not  appear 
in  our  American  copies. 

I  will  make  a  few  suggestions  respecting  your  next  edition.  I  should 
think  you  had  better  follow  the  American  in  every  respect.  You  will  find 
the  American  volumes  divide  the  work  into  more  equal  portions  than  the 
English;  the  authorities  in  the  notes  are  cited  in  a  uniform  manner  and 
with  German  accuracy,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  original  I  sent  to 
you;  the  reference  by  figures  seems  to  me  preferable  to  the  other  signs, 
as  more  easily  referred  to,  and  as  showing  the  amount  of  notes  in  a  chap- 
ter. The  small  contents  at  the  head  of  the  chapters  are  convenient,  as  are 
also  the  side-notes.  These  last  I  am  aware  add  to  the  expense  of  printing 
somewhat,  but  if  dispensed  with,  it  seems  to  me  the  reader  must  require 
some  substitute  at  the  top  of  the  page,  indicating  its  contents,  to  guide 
him.  At  all  events  the  dates,  by  being  thrust  into  the  body  of  the  text, 
have  a  conspicuous,  and  in  some  instances  a  ludicrous  air,  which  may 
however  be  perhaps  avoided,  by  being  always  enclosed  in  brackets.  The 
arms  which  I  have  had  stamped  on  the  title  page,  and  on  the  back  of  the 
Yankee  copy,  are  a  handsome  ornament  it  seems  to  me,  and  have  the 
merit  of  being  exclusively  appropriate  to  this  book;  for  the  combined 
arms  of  Castile  and  Aragon  would  answer  for  no  other  reign  in  Spanish 
history,  as  before  this  epoch  they  were  not  united  at  all,  and  after  it  they 
have  been  blended  with  those  of  Austria  and  subsequently  of  France, 
whose  families  intermarried  with  the  Spanish.  It  may  be  well  to  continue 
the  practice  against  following  the  orthography  of  certain  words,  in  which 
the  u  is  introduced  by  English  writers,  but  it  is  omitted  in  the  American 
edition,  as  honour,  favour  and  similar  words  derived  from  a  Latin  stock 
—  a  practice  which  though  I  have  followed,  I  do  not  on  the  whole  approve 
of,  and  shall  not  adopt  hereafter.  Lastly  I  hope  that  your  next  edition 
will  have  a  type  which  has  seen  somewhat  less  service;  that  is,  for  the 
text,  for  the  notes  are  unexceptionable.  I  pray  you  to  excuse  the  freedom 
of  my  criticism  and  not  to  misinterpret  it  into  any  dissatisfaction  with 
your  execution  of  the  work.  It  would  be  doing  an  injustice,  as  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  manner  you  have  brought  it  out,  and  only  make  these 
suggestions  for  your  own  consideration,  to  do  as  you  judge  best,  pre- 
suming that  you  have  not  leisure  yourself  to  attend  to  the  details  of  every 
work  that  comes  from  your  hands.  I  trust  you  have  received  ere  this  the 
portrait  of  Isabella  which  was  sent  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Francis  Boott  ■  in 
London.   Should  any  accident  have  befallen  it,  can  you  not  meet  with  a 

1  1792-1863.  A  London  physician,  botanist  and  litterateur.  He  was  born  in  Boston  of 
English  parentage  and  after  graduating  at  Harvard  in  1810  he  went  to  England,  became 
Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1824  and  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  So- 
ciety and  of  the  American  Academy.     > 
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copy  of  the  '  Memorias  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia,'  from  the 
sixth  volume  of  which  it  was  taken?  If  so,  and  you  cannot  obtain  the 
engraving  otherwise,  you  had  better  buy  the  whole  set,  which  does  not 
exceed  eight  volumes  4to,  and  I  will  take  them  of  you,  my  own  being  in- 
complete, and  in  that  way  you  may  supply  yourself  with  the  engraving. 
As  to  Ferdinand,  I  can  send  you  nothing  better  than  the  portrait  in  the 
American  copy.  The  original  from  which  it  was  executed  was  a  vignette 
of  a  beautiful  folio,  which  I  cannot  cut  out  without  spoiling  the  book. 
I  should  think  the  copy  however  nearly  as  good  as  the  original.  I  have 
learned  from  Madrid  that  copies  have  been  made  for  me  by  the  best 
artist  there,  of  the  portraits  of  Ferdinand  and  of  Isabella  in  the  royal 
palace,  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the  originals  to  decorate  the  walls  of 
my  library  —  but  I  don't  see  that  that  can  avail  you.  . . . 

I  observe  in  your  letter  you  say  '  I  may  publish  a  second  edition.'  I  had 
a  good  deal  rather  you  had  said  shall  soon  publish  one.  I  shall  much  regret 
if  the  book  does  not  establish  itself  sufficiently  in  the  public  favor  in 
England  to  authorize  this  before  long.  The  larger  Reviews  have  not 
pounced  on  it,  though  I  was  told  an  article  was  in  preparation  some  time 
soon  for  the  Edinburgh  by  a  Spanish  scholar  in  London.  Better  books 
than  mine  however  have  had  the  slip  given  them,  and  I  have  found  con- 
solation in  the  opinions  and  written  communications  of  persons  whose 
judgments  I  should  suppose  must  direct  the  opinion  of  the  English  public 
in  these  matters.  I  am  perfectly  aware  however  that  you  who  are  most 
interested  in  the  book,  and  with  whose  management  of  it  I  have  had  so 
much  reason  to  be  satisfied,  will  not  delay  to  bring  out  another  edition 
as  soon  as  you  think  the  work  will  bear  one. 

I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  add.  You  will  see  a  second  Preface  — 
being  to  the  third  edition.  The  printer  should  insert  the  word  American, 
I  had  thought  of  adding  a  brief  Preface  addressed  to  the  English  public, 
but  on  the  whole  have  not.  Should  you  think  it  best,  however,  I  will  do  so 
if  you  shall  advise  it.  But  it  is  time  to  conclude  this  long  epistle,  one  of 
the  longest  I  suspect  ever  inflicted  by  an  author  on  his  publisher.  It  has 
the  merit  however  of  being  a  good  natured  one,  which  is  not  always  the 
case  in  respect  to  him  with  that  correspondence. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  Very  truly  yours. 


To  Arthur  Middleton 

(Noctograph) 


Feb.  21,  1839 


My  dear  Middleton: 

I  add  to  this  a  triplicate  of  a  letter  dated  Jan.  14  and  a  duplicate 
of  another  dated  Jan.  18,  which  you  will  destroy  without  the  trouble  of 
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reading  if  the  originals  have  reached  you.  A  letter  from  de  Calderon  last 
week  says  that  parcels  of  manuscripts  delivered  to  the  Secretaria  de 
Estado  with  a  notice  of  their  contents  to  be  forwarded  by  English  cour- 
iers through  the  Legation  in  London  would  be  less  likely  than  in  any  other 
way  to  miscarry.  I  thought  that  the  couriers  went  on  horseback  and 
could  not  take  such  parcels.  You  can  best  judge.  Only  I  will  thank  you 
to  ascertain  when  you  send  a  box  to  Cadiz  whether  it  has  reached  your 
correspondent  there,  as  in  case  of  miscarriage  to  any,  documents  may  be 
recopied  for  me  without  more  ado.  I  have  mentioned  that  the  United 
States  Consul  in  Cadiz  is  my  mother's  cousin,  and  if  he  knows  who  I  am 
will  doubtless  attend  more  than  another  to  my  interests.  De  Calderon 
has  sent  a  splendidly  bound  copy,  he  writes  me,  to  the  Queen,  and  a 
parcel  of  six  other  copies  which  I  trust  will  have  come  to  hand  before 
this,  (the  first  six  before  sent  having  stuck  by  the  way  in  the  London 
Custom  House  as  a  reprint  of  an  English  work!)  He  has  written  the 
Queen  and  thinks  it  may  facilitate  my  investigations  into  any  of  the 
public  archives  if  Dr.  Lembke  should  find  it  necessary.  I  have  written 
to  Dr.  Lembke  respecting  the  collection  of  manuscripts  with  reference  to 
Philip  II's  reign  and  as  more  rhino  may  be  necessary  to  go  on  with  that, 
I  will  thank  you  to  advise  me  what  it  will  be,  probably,  and  I  will  place 
funds  with  the  Barings  or  whom  you  like.  I  believe  letters  will  go  safely 
enough  by  the  couriers.  Yours  reached  me  in  that  way.  I  now  look  with 
impatience  for  the  manuscripts  which  you  say  were  dispatched  to  Cadiz 
in  September  —  but  pazienza. 

If  you  ever  see  the  Edinburgh  you  may  see  an  article  on  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  in  the  January  number,  I  am  told  from  a  Spanish  pen,1  very 
courteous  and  well  bred.  I  wish  I  may  get  no  harder  knocks  from  the 
Quarterly, 

So  savage  and  tartarly,* 

which  I  understand  proposes  to  enter  the  house  of  their  Catholic  High- 
nesses —  that  is,  mine.  But  I  must  take  pot  luck,  for  I  have  no  friends 
among  the  cooks,  though  from  the  accounts  I  receive  from  London  the 

1  By  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  1 809-1 897.  He  married  an  Englishwoman  and  lived  in 
England  from  1836  to  1843,  writing  numerous  articles  on  Spanish  and  Moorish  history  and 
literature  and  A  History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in  Spain,  1 840-1 843.  In  1843  he 
became  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Madrid  and  was  later  Director  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Senator  in  the  Cortes.  He  became  Prescott's  most  indefatigable  helper. 
•  'John  Keats 

'Who  killed  John  Keats?  'Who  shot  the  arrow? 

"I,"  says  the  Quarterly  "The  poet-priest  Milman" 

So  savage  and  Tartarly,  (So  ready  to  kill  man) 

"  'Twas  one  of  my  feats."  "Or  Southey,  or  Barrow. " ' 

Byron,  1830. 
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book  has  made  many  there  and  Bentley  is  proposing  another  edition. 
Adieu,  my  dear  friend.    Believe  me  Yours  faithfully. 


To  Marquis  Gino  Capponi 

(Noctograph) 

March  18,  1839 
Sir: 

The  enclosed  letter  from  my  friend  Mr.  Ticknor  which  accompanies 
this,  will  I  hope  serve  as  an  apology  for  my  writing  to  you  and  requesting 
your  acceptance  of  a  copy  of  the  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  I 
fear  however  even  under  such  auspices,  it  may  appear  something  like 
presumption,  in  one  who  is  personally  unknown  to  you.  By  a  letter  re- 
ceived some  time  since  from  Rome,  I  understood  that  the  strong  interest 
you  take  in  the  period  embraced  in  my  history  has  led  you  to  intimate  a 
desire  to  see  this  work,  possibly  with  a  view  of  translating  it  at  some 
future  time,  if  it  pleased  you,  into  your  beautiful  tongue.  I  am  not  rash 
enough  to  anticipate  so  auspicious  an  event  as  this;  as  I  well  know  a 
thousand  circumstances,  independently  of  your  appreciation  of  the  work 
itself,  when  you  shall  have  inspected  it,  may  indispose  you  to  engage  in 
so  laborious  a  task,  nor  should  I  take  the  liberty  to  allude  to  this,  had  not 
my  friend  Mr.  Ticknor  done  so  in  his  letter.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  therefore, 
not  to  misapprehend  me  so  far  as  to  suppose  I  send  the  book  with  any 
such  extravagant  and  unauthorized  expectations;  I  do  so  simply  to  in- 
troduce it  to  your  nation,  since,  although  it  has  found  its  way  into  other 
parts  of  the  Continent,  there  has  not  been  as  yet  a  copy  to  my  knowledge 
in  Italy;  and  I  shall  esteem  myself  singularly  happy  if  in  this  introduction 
of  it  there  I  can  secure  the  good  opinion  of  a  scholar  who  occupies  so  dis- 
tinguished a  position  in  the  republic  of  letters.  I  believe  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  best  reward,  next  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  desire  to 
do  one's  duty,  which  any  author  can  receive,  is  the  approbation  of  those 
few,  of  whatever  country,  whose  talents  and  attainments  place  them  in  a 
point  of  view  for  fully  estimating  his  merits  and  defects.  .  .  . 

To  Count  Adolphe  de  Circourt  i 

(Noctograph) 

March  20,  1839 
Sir: 

My  friend  Mr.  Ticknor  has  sent  me  an  article  from  the  Bibliotheque 

1  Ccmte  Adolphe  de  Circourt,  1801-1879;  l"s  review  of  Ferdinand  and Isabella  appeared 
in  five  instalments  in  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  de  Geneve  between  1838  and  1840. 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings^  xvii.  307. 
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Universelle  de  Geneve,  of  which  he  informs  me  I  may  thank  you  as  the 
author.  And  I  do  cordially  thank  you  for  the  very  liberal  and  courteous 
tone  in  which  it  is  written.  Your  familiarity  with  the  literature  of  the 
period  and  your  meditations  on  the  tendency  of  its  political  institutions 
have  led  you  into  a  very  independent  manner  of  thinking,  and  not  infre- 
quently at  variance  with  my  conclusions.  You  may  very  probably  be  in 
the  right,  and  you  certainly  have  suggested  some  novel  views  to  my 
mind,  which  when  I  differ  would  make  me  distrust  my  own  conclusions. 
It  is  indeed  most  gratifying  that  with  these  occasional  differences  of  opin- 
ion you  should  have  found  so  much  in  the  general  import  and  spirit  of  the 
work  to  commend.  I  know  not  whether  a  writer  has  not  more  reason  to 
be  pleased  with  the  approbation  of  enlightened  foreigners  than  of  his  own 
countrymen,  since  the  judgment  of  the  former  is  not  liable  to  be  warped 
by  any  national,  and  as  it  often  is  at  home,  personal,  predilections.  At 
all  events  there  is  no  reward  like  that  of  the  approbation  of  those  few 
minds  of  whatever  country  whose  talents  and  acquisitions  place  them  in 
a  position  for  surveying  the  whole  ground  —  the  good  and  the  bad  —  of 
the  subject  which  they  criticise. . . . 


To  Henri  Ternaux-Compans 

(Noctograph) 

March  20,  1839 
Sir: 

I  avail  myself  of  the  introduction  of  my  friend  Mr.  Ticknor  to  address 
a  few  lines  to  you  respecting  a  subject  I  have  much  at  heart.  I  have  been 
for  some  time  meditating  an  account  of  the  Conquests  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  a  subject  which,  while  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  connected  with 
the  history  of  my  own  country,  would  seem  to  be  a  natural  sequel  to  one 
lately  written  by  me,  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  I  am  aware 
however  that  a  story  so  often  told  must  rely  mainly  for  its  interest  on  the 
authenticity  and  novelty  of  its  materials.  I  have  taken  measures  to  pro- 
cure these  from  such  quarters  as  I  thought  they  could  be  obtained  from. 
But  your  own  familiarity  with  the  whole  ground  of  American  discovery 
and  conquest  has  led  me  to  think  you  might  point  out  some  other  sources 
to  me  than  those  I  have  known.  Your  catalogue  enumerates  some  works 
not  easy  to  be  met  with  anywhere,  and  some  of  your  publications  have 
given  the  translations  of  manuscripts  of  great  importance  to  such  a  his- 
tory. I  saw  in  your  Preface  to  one  of  these,  you  speak  of  Camargo's  His- 
tory of  Tlascala,  a  work  whose  reputation  I  know,  but  with  which,  though 
referred  to  by  Clavigero,  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet.  My  design  is  not 
to  go  minutely  into  the  previous  civilization  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peru- 
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viaiis,  only  just  so  far  as  to  interest  the  reader  in  the  destinies  of  the  con- 
quered races.  But  it  seemed  to  me  possible  that  a  portion  of  this  history- 
would  have  immediate  relation  to  the  Spanish  conquerors,  whom  the 
Tlascalans  so  materially  aided.  If  so,  or  if  you  have  any  other  manu- 
scripts which  you  have  no  intention  to  translate  and  print  (in  which  case  I 
do  not  desire  it),  would  it  be  too  great  a  favor  to  ask  your  permission  to 
have  them  transcribed  for  my  use?  The  knowledge  that  you  are  ani- 
mated by  a  true  love  of  letters  encourages  me  to  think  that  you  will  not 
consider  this  request  as  presumptuous,  more  especially  when  I  consider 
the  great  interest  which  you  have  taken  in  the  illustration  of  the  early 
history  of  our  Continent,  and  which  has  entitled  you  to  the  gratitude  of 
every  American.  May  I  also  add  that  any  hint  which  you  can  give  to 
guide  me  in  the  collection  of  materials  will  be  very  welcome.  I  saw  a 
publication  of  Father  Sahagun's  x  work  on  the  Historia  de  las  Cosas  de  la 
Nueva  Espana  mentioned  as  made  by  Bustamante  1829  in  Mexico,  3 
torn.,  4to.  I  have  sent  there  for  it,  supposing  I  could  not  meet  with  it  in 
Paris.  Is  it  not  the  same  as  that  incorporated  in  Lord  Kingsborough's 
great  work?  Of  this  also  there  is  no  copy  in  this  country,  and  I  have  in 
vain  tried  for  the  last  six  months  to  procure  one  from  London,  where  it  is 
locked  up  in  Chancery.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not  be  as  interminable  as 
most  Chancery  suits.  A  writer  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  has  to  create  his 
own  library  if  he  would  write  even  on  American  themes. 

Before  concluding  I  beg  leave  to  request  your  acceptance  of  a  copy  of 
the  History  to  which  I  above  allude,  of '  Ferd.  and  Isabella/  which  you 
will  much  oblige  me  by  giving  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  your  valuable 
library.  It  will  furnish  you  I  trust  a  satisfactory  voucher  for  my  faithful 
application  of  my  materials,  whatever  may  be  its  demerits  in  other 
respects. 

I  pray  you,  Sir,  to  excuse  this  long  communication  about  the  affairs  of 
one  unknown  to  you,  but  who  is  With  much  respect  your  obedient 
servant. 


To  Arthur  Middleton 

(Noctograph) 

April  4,  1839 
My  dear  Middleton: 

I  certainly  should  deserve  to  be  esteemed  the  prince  of  correspondents 
if  my  letters  were  not  so  wholly  occupied  with  my  own  affairs  —  for  they 
certainly  are  in  the  ratio  of  four  to  one  of  yours.  Well,  the  budget  has 
arrived,  big  with  the  fate  of  Cortes  and  of  Mexico.    It  shows  that  the 

1  Bernardino  de  Sahagun,  c.  1 499-1 590. 
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commercial  route  which  our  friend  de  Calderon  had  so  little  faith  in  is  as 
safe  as  the  diplomatic,  perhaps  safer,  and  that  you  arranged  this,  as  you 
have  all  the  rest  of  the  affair,  with  the  best  judgment  possible.  The  parcel 
left  Cadiz  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  and  came  safe  through  the  Con- 
sul Burton,  who  as  I  wrote  you  is  related  to  our  family.  I  now  wait  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  impatience,  as  opportunities  from  Cadiz  for  New 
York  at  this  season  occur  frequently,  for  the  remainder  of  the  manu- 
scripts, and  at  the  same  time  I  hope  I  shall  receive  the  benign  counte- 
nances of  the  Catholic  Highnesses,  as  you  write  me  that  Isabella  was 
long  since  completed.  I  hope  if  it  is  not  too  troublesome  and  you  can  get 
me  a  good  portrait  you  will  have  a  copy  from  one  of  Cortes  by  a  skilful 
artist,  for  I  should  wish  the  painting  executed  in  the  best  style.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  effigies  of  the  illustrious  dead,  with  whom  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
become  personally  intimate,  I  shall  feel  new  incentive  to  exertion  in  the 
good  cause.  In  a  letter  dated  July  21  and  sent  via  Cadiz  I  mentioned 
that  I  should  like  to  make  a  collection  of  materials  for  the  reign  of  Philip 
II,  and  that  I  should  be  glad  to  have  Dr.  Lembke  superintend  it  when  he 
has  accomplished  the  Peruvian.  I  know  where  to  lay  my  hands  on  other 
manuscripts  germane  to  the  matter  in  France  and  in  England.  But  the 
most  precious  and  abundant  materials  must  be  drawn  from  Spain.  These 
are  to  be  found,  I  suspect,  not  only  in  the  library  of  the  Academy,  but  in 
the  public  archives  of  Simancas  and  Madrid.  I  should  hope  that  Mr.  de 
Calderon's  letters  will  pave  the  way  for  a  permission  to  inspect  and  copy 
from  these  archives.  At  least  he  expresses  to  me  this  hope.  I  trust  ere 
this  you  will  have  received  several  copies  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and 
among  them  one  from  de  Calderon  to  the  Queen  Regent,  to  whom  he  has 
also  written.  Pray  advise  me  in  your  next  whether  they  have  come  to 
hand.  You  may  think  this  preparing  for  a  new  love  before  I  have  done 
with  the  old  is  rather  premature.  But  when  can  I  expect  that  the  stars 
will  be  so  favorable  for  my  designs  as  now,  when  I  have  the  friend  of  my 
youth  in  the  status  which  you  occupy  at  Court,  and  a  scholar  so  compe- 
tent as  Dr.  Lembke  to  promote  my  views?  With  respect  to  the  funds 
required  for  the  additional  labors  contemplated,  I  will  place  them  with 
the  Barings,  or  whomever  you  shall  direct,  if  you  will  advise  me  of  the 
probable  amount  demanded  for  it. 

I  have  one  thing  more  to  say  in  connection  with  my  literary  plans,  of 
which  you  are  doomed  to  have  a  quantum  suff.  Since  the  publication  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  I  have  received  diplomas  from  various  learned 
societies  in  our  own  countries  and  in  Europe.  But  although  gratifying  as 
expressions  of  approbation*  they  are  not  worth  a  rush  to  me  in  any  other 
view;  since  I  certainly  shall  never  display  their  titles  on  my  banner,  or  in 
other  words  associate  their  initials  with  my  name  on  the  title  page  of  any 
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work  of  mine.  There  is  one  academic  honour  however  which  I  do  covet, 
and  of  which  I  should  avail  myself.  I  mean  that  of  being  a  Member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  History  of  Madrid.  This  would  obviously  be  of 
great  advantage  in  facilitating  my  access  to  its  literary  stores,  should  I 
have  occasion,  as  I  no  doubt  shall  hereafter,  to  apply  for  it.  It  now  seems 
probable  that  my  future  life  is  to  be  consecrated  to  the  illustration  in 
one  form  or  another  of  Spanish  history.  I  have  already  devoted  ten 
years,  and  certainly  from  no  mercenary  view,  to  the  same  object.  With 
regard  to  my  real  pretensions,  or  in  other  words  the  value  of  my  literary 
labors,  they  have  been  the  subject  of  too  ample  criticism,  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home,  to  require  anything  from  me.  At  all  events  I  cannot  here 
speak  for  myself.  I  will  only  request  you  to  show  what  I  have  written  on 
this  matter  to  Dr.  Lembke,  himself  a  Member  of  the  Academy,  who  I 
am  sure  as  a  scholar  will  do  justice  to  my  wishes  on  this  subject,  and  not 
mistake  them  for  the  suggestion  of  a  frivolous  vanity.1 

We  are  just  now  recovering  here  from  a  very  belligerent  attitude  into 
which  we  were  throwing  ourselves,  or  rather  into  which  the  State  of 
Maine  seemed  likely  to  throw  us,  with  England.2  The  subject  you  know 
is  the  old  debatable  ground  of  the  Eastern  boundary;  and  the  borderers 
on  both  sides  have  got  their  tempers  up,  so  that  it  has  required  some  ad- 
dress on  the  part  of  the  Government,  sincerely  averse  to  a  rupture,  to 
turn  off  the  storm.  I  suppose  however  that  it  will  be  averted  unless 
indeed  England  should  be  unreasonable  and  act  from  passion  herself, 
which  is  improbable  considering  how  closely  her  commercial  interests  are 
now  allied  to  ours.  The  rough  times  which  we  endured  the  last  year  have 
left  us  a  little  impaired  in  wind  and  limb,  and  our  speculating  community 
do  not  show  the  same  alacrity  in  blowing  up  bubbles  which  they  did 
before.   So  much  the  better. 

I  know  of  no  domestic  news  here  that  would  be  likely  to  interest  you. 
As  to  our  old  classmates  who  braved  so  often  the  battle  and  the  breeze 

1  Senor  Navarrete  wrote  to  Senor  Calderon,  May  20,  1839,  announcing  Prescott's  'ad- 
mission to  the  Academy  of  History  in  the  class  of  Corresponding  Members,  which  is  that 
designated  for  both  Spaniards  and  foreigners  living  outside  of  Madrid  who  by  their  learn- 
ing in  Numismatics,  Ancient  Geography,  Diplomacy  etc.  are  able  to  contribute  to  the  il- 
lustration of  our  national  history  in  its  various  civil,  ecclesiastical,  military,  literary,  colonial 
and  other  branches.  In  our  opinion  Mr.  Prescott  was  well  worthy  of  this  mark  of  ap- 
preciation, both  because  of  the  merit  of  his  work  already  published  on  the  History  of  the 
Catholic  Kings,  and  also  because  of  his  zeal  and  industry  in  illustrating  the  history  of  our 
discoveries  and  conquests  in  the  New  World.' 

3  The  'Aroostook  Disturbance.'  The  boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  had 
been  in  dispute  since  1783;  and  in  1838  and  1839  Maine  erected  forts  along  the  boundary 
which  she  claimed  and  Congress  authorized  President  Van  Buren  to  resist  any  aggression 
by  England.  In  March,  1839,  General  Winfield  Scott  took  command  and  arranged  a  truce 
which  continued  until  the  matter  was  settled  by  the  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty  in  1842. 
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with  us  in  the  morning  of  life,  I  rarely  come  under  the  same  roof  with  any- 
one of  them.  Difference  of  pursuits  and  family  connections  place  as  wide 
a  barrier  nearly  between  those  of  the  same  town  as  if  oceans  rolled  be- 
tween, and  those  I  was  most  intimate  with  at  the  University  are  roaming 
far  away.  There  is  one  person  however  whom  I  occasionally  meet,  who 
does  indeed  recall  the  wine  of  earlier  days,  but  alas,  how  changed!  Our 
old  friend  President  Kirkland,1  who  you  remember  was  visited  by  a  paral- 
ysis some  dozen  years  since.  It  produced  the  most  curious  effect  on  him 
imaginable,  not  so  much  demolishing  his  intellect,  as  wholly  changing  its 
character,  and  obliterating  as  it  were  his  identity.  He  used  to  be  fond  of 
generalization,  dealing  in  abstract  reflections  full  of  shrewd  practical 
sense.  He  came  back  from  Europe  with  his  mind  full  of  facts  and  minute 
details,  not  one  of  which  would  have  stuck  to  his  memory  ten  years  ago. 
He  knew  all  about  the  topography  of  the  countries  he  had  visited,  the 
dimensions  of  the  buildings,  etc.,  but  precious  little  apparently  of  the 
people.  His  outward  man  was  just  as  much  metamorphosed.  Instead  of 
the  hearty  presence,  broad  brim  and  [occidental]  breeches  he  reappeared 
in  a  jaunty  little  beaver,  Wellington  trousers  and  a  dandy  switch  that 
gave  him  the  appearance  characteristic  of  some  dapper  little  half-pay 
officer.  The  last  year  he  has  been  losing  this  smartness  of  the  exterior, 
and  his  body  and  still  more  his  mind  is  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  his 
disease.  Indeed  it  is  very  probable  he  will  survive  the  extinction  of  the 
slender  powers  that  now  remain  to  him,  and  die  at  last '  a  driveller  and  a 
show.' 2  One  thing  still  survives  however  —  his  kind  goodnatured  heart; 
and  as  I  occasionally  meet  him,  his  smile  of  salutation  is  so  like  himself, 
that  it  carries  me  back  to  the  sunny  days  when  you  and  I,  Horatio,  were 
at  Wittenberg  together. 

But  I  am  afraid  I  am  getting  rather  prosy  and  shall  therefore  conclude 
with  the  assurance,  scarcely  necessary,  dear  Middleton,  that  I  am  Most 
affectionately  yours, 


To  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Lembke 

(Noctograph) 

Aprils  1839 
Dear  Sir: 
On  the  day  before  yesterday  I  was  happy  enough  to  receive  the  box  of 

1  Rev.  John  Thornton  Kirkland,  1770-1840,  President  of  Harvard,  1 810-1828.  In  1827 
he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and  shortly  afterwards  married  and  travelled  abroad  in  a 
vain  search  for  health.  His  wife  was  blamed  for  his  foppish  appearance  upon  his  return. 

2  'A  driveller  and  a  show'  (said  of  Swift)  in  Samuel  Johnson's  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes, 
line  316. 
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manuscripts  sent  to  Cadiz  in  September,  and  shipped  thence  in  January 
for  New  York.  I  esteem  myself  fortunate  that  it  has  escaped  the  perils 
of  land,  more  formidable  than  of  the  sea.  The  manuscripts  are  beauti- 
fully executed,  and  many  of  them  in  a  hand  as  legible  nearly  as  print, 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  me.  I  have  glanced  over  their  titles  as 
well  as  I  could  with  my  poor  eyes  and  the  aid  of  my  amanuensis,  and  have 
no  doubt  they  must  contain  abundance  of  important  and  interesting 
material.  The  collection  of  Vargas  Ponce  has  an  additional  value  from 
its  having  been  overlooked,  as  you  say,  by  Spanish  scholars.  Many  of 
its  documents,  I  observe,  are  drawn  from  the  Archives  of  the  Indies  at 
Seville,  as  is  the  case  indeed  in  the  collection  of  Munoz;  and  this  leads  me 
to  think  that  my  investigations  may  be  confined  to  Madrid,  as  copies  of 
whatever  is  of  value  in  the  Archives  of  Seville  and  Simancas  have  prob- 
ably been  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  Academy.  The  Chronicle  of 
Oviedo  must  be  of  much  value  for  its  circumstantiality,  and  has  doubt- 
less been  a  great  mine  for  Spanish  historians.  I  am  surprised  that  Las 
Casas  is  not  more  full  in  relation  to  the  subject.  I  have  looked  through 
the  register  you  sent  of  the  *  Memorias  de  Nueva  Espana,'  and  should 
think  in  addition  to  the  copies  which  you  have  had  made  of  Nos.  iv  to 
xiii  from  the  writings  of  Ixtlilxochitl  an  extract  might  be  made  from 
No.  xii  of  that  part  of  the  Chronicle  of  Tezozomoc  which  embraces  the 
period  of  my  history,  i.e.  the  time  of  the  invasion  and  immediately  pre- 
ceding. From  No.  xiv  I  should  think  whatever  relates  to  the  condition 
of  the  City  of  Mexico  previous  to  or  immediately  after  the  Conquest 
might  be  worth  transcribing.  But  of  all  this  you  can  best  judge.  Mons. 
Ternaux  speaks  of  an  intention  to  print  a  translation  of  the  History  of 
Tezozomoc  and  also  of  the  letter  of  Cortes  giving  an  account  of  his  ex- 
pedition to  Honduras.  I  tremble  on  opening  his  volumes  lest  I  should 
meet  with  some  of  the  previous  manuscripts  you  have  been  kind  enough 
to  provide  for  me  —  done  in  French,  for  the  European  public  —  an  event 
which  notwithstanding  my  love  of  letters  I  should  rather  see  postponed 
until  my  own  book  is  before  the  public,  for  it  is  the  fact  of  its  resting  on 
such  authentic  documents  as  have  not  met  the  public  eye  that  must  give 
it  probably  its  chief  value.  I  have  written  to  Mons.  Ternaux  through  a 
common  friend  to  ascertain  if  he  has  anything  germane  to  my  subject, 
which  he  shall  not  print,  that  I  may  have  transcribed,  as  although  the 
illustration  of  the  Mexican  annals  forms  but  a  small  part  of  his  plan,  he 
has  gathered  some  materials  from  Mexico  itself.  . .  . 

With  much  truth,  believe  me,  dear  Sir,  Your  obliged  and  obedient 
servant. 

The  collection  which  you  have  made  will  leave  little  more  to  desire. 
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I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  meet  with  anything  throwing  light  on  the 
personal  history  of  Cortes,  his  early  life,  etc.  Such  sources  of  informa- 
tion, if  they  are  to  be  found  at  all,  might  probably  be  found  in  the  family 
archives.  The  Duke  of  Veragua,1  the  descendant  of  Columbus,  furnished 
Mr.  Irving  with  some  valuable  materials  for  the  biography  of  his  great 
ancestor.  I  know  not  if  any  of  the  descendants  of  Cortes  are  still  living  in 
Madrid,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  if  you  can  enlighten  me  on  this 
point. 

To  Manuel  Najera8 

(Noctograph) 

April  1 5,  1839 
Sir: 

The  inclosed  letter  of  introduction  from  our  venerable  friend  Mr.  Du 
Ponceau  3  will  explain  the  grounds  of  my  addressing  you.  I  have  been 
for  some  time  meditating  a  history  of  the  Conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
and  have  endeavored  to  collect  such  a  body  of  original  materials  for  the 
illustration  of  it  as  shall  put  the  narrative  on  a  new  and  authentic  basis. 
I  have  opened  a  communication  with  Mexico,  through  my  friend  Don 
Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  the  Spanish  Minister  now  resident  at  Wash- 
ington, who  gave  me  letters  for  the  purpose  to  Count  Cortina  4  and  Senor 
Gorostiza,5  requesting  their  cooperation  in  my  design  of  collecting  docu- 
ments for  my  subject.  Too  short  a  time  has  elapsed  for  me  to  have  re- 
ceived an  answer  from  Mexico;  but  from  Madrid  where  I  made  an  earlier 
application,  I  have  obtained  all  I  could  desire.  Through  the  interposition 
of  Senor  Navarrete,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  I  have  procured 
copies  of  the  correspondence  of  the  principal  actors  in  those  events  as 
well  as  of  chronicles  and  other  documents  which  have  not  yet  been 
brought  before  the  public.  My  purpose  is  not  to  go  into  the  early  history 
of  Anahuac  6  with  the  thoroughness  of  an  antiquarian,  for  which  a  life 
of  labor  would  hardly  suffice,  but  to  exhibit  such  a  view  of  the  early  civ- 
ilization and  condition  of  the  Aztec  empire  as  shall  interest  the  reader  in 

1  Diego,  son  of  Christopher  Columbus,  was  created  Duke  of  Veragua  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V  in  1537,  and  the  title  still  exists. 

2  A  Carmelite  Friar  in  Mexico  who  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  Indian 
tongues. 

3  Peter  Stephen  Du  Ponceau,  1760-1844,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1777  as  Aide  to 
Baron  Steuben.  After  the  Revolution  he  stayed  in  Philadelphia  as  a  lawyer. 

4  Don  Jose  Gomez,  Conde  de  la  Cortina,  removed  to  Mexico  and  took  a  prominent 
position  there  in  politics,  literature  and  society. 

s  Manuel  Eduardo  de  Gorostiza,  1790-1851,  served  on  important  diplomatic  missions 
and  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1839.  He  was  a  scholar  and  wrote  excellent  comedies. 
6  The  Aztec  name  for  the  Aztec  country. 
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the  fortunes  and  character  of  the  conquered  races.  No  branch  of  this 
civilization  is  so  important  as  their  proficiency  in  the  art  of  communicat- 
ing ideas  by  writing,  in  which  they  seem  to  afford  such  obvious  analogy 
to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  From  an  allusion  to  you  in  Mr.  Du  Ponceau's 
recent  Dissertation  on  Chinese  Writing  I  learned  that  this  was  a  subject 
to  which  you  were  giving  your  attention.  The  perusal  of  your  eloquent 
and  able  treatise  on  the  Othomi  tongue  x  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Philosophical  Society,  in  which  I  now  have  the  honour  to 
be  an  associate  with  yourself,  shewed  me  that  no  one  could  be  so  likely  to 
afford  me  correct  information  in  regard  to  the  actual  proficiency  of  the 
Aztecs  in  the  art  of  writing  as  a  scholar  who  combined  the  elegant  learn- 
ing of  antiquity  with  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  In- 
dian tongues.  The  subject  is  one  with  which  I  am  as  yet  but  very  super- 
ficially acquainted.  That  the  Aztecs  possessed  a  knowledge  to  a  certain 
extent  of  symbolic  writing,  as  well  as  of  the  more  simple  and  direct  form 
of  pictorial  representations,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  the  interesting 
question  is  whether  they  had  like  the  Egyptians  the  knowledge  of 
phonetic  hieroglyphics,  that  last  stage  in  the  art,  and  one  that  raises  it 
nearly  to  a  level  with  that  perfect  development  of  the  alphabetical  sys- 
tem, to  which  the  Europeans  are  so  much  indebted  for  their  progress  in 
civilization.  It  is  obvious  that  the  hieroglyphical  system  which  is  desti- 
tute of  such  phonetic  powers  must  be  very  imperfectly  adapted  to  the 
expression  of  thought,  and  that  the  annals  of  the  nation  thus  recorded 
must  be  merely  fragmentary.  If  these  phonetic  powers  be  established, 
and  the  true  key  to  them  be  decyphered,  we  may  hope  to  see  results  as 
important  to  the  early  history  of  the  Aztecs  as  are  likely  to  be  gathered 
from  that  of  the  Egyptians.  The  magnificent  works  of  Lord  Kings- 
borough  and  the  French  'Antiquites  Mexicaines,'  both  of  which  I  am 
daily  expecting  from  Europe,  but  of  which  there  is  not  a  copy  I  believe  in 
the  United  States,  exhibit  I  suppose  the  advanced  civilization  of  the 
ancient  people  of  Mexico  in  the  various  mechanical  and  ornamental  arts. 
But  I  have  not  learned  that  they  throw  any  new  light  on  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, and  I  am  unwilling  in  treating  the  subject  of  Mexican  civilization 
myself  to  neglect  any  means  of  collecting  all  the  light  which  may  enable 
me  to  treat  it  with  thoroughness  and  accuracy.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  now  address  you,  and  solicit  from  you  such  information  on  this  inter- 
esting point  resulting  from  your  researches,  as  you  may  think  proper  to 
communicate  to  me.  Be  assured  that  whatever  information  I  may  de- 
rive from  you  shall  be  most  gratefully  and  honorably  acknowledged.  I 
should  be  glad  also  to  learn  whether  there  be  scholars  at  the  present  day 

1  The  Otomis  were  a  group  of  tribes  occupying  the  table  lands  north  of  the  Aztec  ter- 
ritory. 
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who  comprehend  and  who  read  the  picture  writing  of  the  Mexicans  with 
the  same  facility  as  they  did  during  the  first  century  after  the  Conquest, 
when  this  knowledge  was  obliged  to  be  preserved  if  for  no  other  purpose 
than  for  ascertaining  the  titles  of  landed  property. . . . 

From  MartIn  Fernandez  de  Navarrete 

(From  the  Spanish.) 

Madrid,  May  20,  1839 
My  dear  Sir: 

Since  receiving  after  much  delay  your  kind  letter  of  April  21st  of  last 
year  through  Mr.  Arthur  Middleton,  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation 
at  this  court,  you  have  had  my  frank  and  favorable  disposition  to  facilitate 
your  getting  all  the  information  and  copies  of  documents  at  my  disposal 
or  that  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History;  while  that  literary  body  ac- 
ceded to  my  request,  which  it  granted  at  one  of  its  first  sessions.  Mr. 
Middleton  entrusted  the  direction  of  making  these  copies  to  Mr.  Lembke, 
a  distinguished  German  man  of  letters  and  friend  of  his,  now  living  in 
Madrid  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy.  In  conjunction 
with  me  he  has  had  copied  many  of  the  documents  which  you  seek  and 
require  for  your  work.  I  know  that  you  have  already  received  an  instal- 
ment of  the  first  ones  copied,  and  when  those  of  the  Academy  are  com- 
pleted those  will  be  copied  which  I  have  had  transcribed  from  the  origi- 
nals in  the  Archives  of  the  Indies  of  Seville  or  which  are  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal by  other  friends  and  scholars,  and  are  not  in  the  Academy. 

Beside  this  copying  or  collection  of  the  documents  necessary  to  illus- 
trate the  career  of  Hernan  Cortes,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  have  the 
accounts  of  him  written  by  certain  old  biographers,  such  as  Paulo  Jovio  * 
in  his  'Elogios  6  Vidas  breves  de  los  Caballeros  Antiguos  y  Modernos 
ilustres  en  valor  de  Guerra,'  who  are  painted  to  the  life  in  his  museum, 
which  work  was  translated  from  Latin  into  Spanish  by  the  Licentiate 
Gaspar  de  Baeza,  and  printed  at  Granada  in  1566  in  folio.  The  article  on 
Hernan  Cortes  is  on  pages  196  to  199.  Fernando  Pizarro  y  Orellana  2 
also  wrote  of  him  in  his  'Varones  ilustres  del  Nuevo  Mundo,'  pages  65  to 
126  (edition  of  Madrid,  1639,  folio).  You  should  also  have  my  account  of 
his  voyages  on  the  western  coast  of  New  Spain  and  to  the  Californias, 
published  on  pages  vi  to  xxvii  of  my  Introduction  to  the  'Relacion  del 
viage  hecho  por  las  goletas  Sutil  y  Mejicana  en  1792  para  reconocer  el 
Estrecho  de  Fuca,'  which  was  printed  and  published  in  Madrid  by  order 
of  the  king  in  1 802,  in  4to.  Since  then  I  have  published  several  documents 

1  Paolo  Glovio,  1 483-1 552. 

a  About  1 595-1 639;  a  great-grandson  of  Francisco  Pizarro. 
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relating  to  Cortes  in  volume  v  of  my  '  Coleccion  de  viages  y  descubri- 
mientos  hechos  por  los  Espanoles  *  from  pages  440  to  476,  a  propos  of  the 
voyage  to  the  Moluccas  made  by  his  kinsman  Alvaro  de  Saavedra1  in 
1526  and  1527.  Among  the  documents  sent  you  goes  an  'Extract  from 
the  suit  over  the  contract  made  by  Cortes  with  the  Emperor  relative  to  the 
discovery  of  the  islands  and  lands  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  the  ar- 
madas which  he  fitted  out  for  that  object  in  1530/  in  which  there  are 
important  notes  for  his  life  and  for  a  knowledge  of  the  persecutions  of 
his  rivals.  Sandoval 2  also  deals  with  this  in  his  History  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  book  25  §  12,  where  he  describes  the  expedition  to  Algiers 
in  1 541,  on  which  Cortes  went,  and  relates  his  proposals  and  the  loss  there 
sustained.  Sandoval  devotes  the  whole  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  history 
to  the  life  of  Cortes  and  especially  his  conquest  of  New  Spain. 

By  combining  all  these  notices  the  history  of  Hernan  Cortes  can  be 
written  in  greater  detail  than  it  has  been  as  yet,  as  in  general  he  has  been 
known  only  as  the  conqueror  of  New  Spain,  and  few  know  the  prestige  he 
acquired  as  the  discoverer  of  the  coasts  of  the  Southern  Ocean  as  far  as 
the  Californias,  the  assistance  he  gave  Pizarro  in  his  conquest  of  Peru, 
his  persecutions  and  the  other  events  in  his  life  in  Spain  until  his  death. 
All  this  will  give  much  novelty  and  interest  to  the  new  history  you  are 
composing.  As  it  is  well  known  I  do  not  refer  to  what  was  said  of  him  by 
our  historians  of  the  Indies,  Herrera,  Gomara,  Oviedo,  Angleria3  in  his 
letters,  etc.,  because  you  must  of  course  be  familiar  with  them. 

Among  the  manuscripts  sent  you  goes  a  copy  of  the  'Relacion  del 
descubrimiento  y  conquista  del  Peru'  etc.  written  in  1571  by  Pedro 
Pizarro/  one  of  the  conquerors:  an  unpublished  work,  the  original  of 
which  though  much  damaged  I  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  short  time  since. 
My  friend  Don  Manuel  Jose  Quintana  wrote  the  life  of  Francisco  Pizarro 
and  published  it  in  Volume  11  of  his  work  '  Vidas  de  Espanoles  Celebres ' 
in  1830,  accompanied  by  various  curious  documents. 

I  make  these  suggestions  in  order  that  the  work  which  you  now  propose 
to  write  may  be  as  authoritative  and  worthy  of  general  acceptation  as 
that  which  you  have  already  produced  on  the  'History  of  the  Reign  of 

1  Cortes  sent  him  west  in  search  of  the  Spice  Islands  in  1526.  He  reached  the  Ladrones, 
Philippines,  Moluccas  and  other  islands,  but  died  before  returning  to  Mexico. 

2  Fray  Prudencio  de  Sandoval,  about  1560-1621;  historiographer  to  Philip  III  and 
Bishop  of  Pampeluna. 

3  Pietro  Martire  de  Anghiera  (Anglerius);  born  in  Italy  1455,  died  in  Spain  1526.  He 
entered  the  service  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  became  Spanish  Ambassador  to  Venice 
and  Cairo  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  His  Be  Rebus  Oceanicis  et  Orbe  Novo 
Decades  was  published  in  1530. 

<  1514-c.  1 571;  a  cousin  of  Francisco  Pizarro,  with  whom  he  served  during  the  Conquest 
ofPeru. 
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the  Catholic  Kings';  a  copy  of  which  of  the  edition  of  Boston,  1838,  I 
received  a  few  days  ago  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  since  I  had  already 
seen  a  copy  which  had  arrived  earlier  for  the  Royal  Academy  of  History; 
which  on  my  motion  has  elected  and  named  you  Corresponding  Member 
in  public  recognition  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  holds  the  work  of  an  emi- 
nent author  who  devotes  himself  to  the  illustration  of  the  history  of  Spain 
during  the  period  in  which  by  her  predominance  she  attracted  the  rival- 
ries, jealousies  and  hatred  of  other  nations  which  consequently  sought  to 
obscure  and  tarnish  her  many  brilliant  feats  and  important  discoveries. 
Forgive  so  tardy  an  answer  to  your  letter;  and  be  assured  of  my  appre- 
ciation of  your  merits  and  of  my  desire  to  be  of  service  to  you  as  Your 
Viost  attentive  and  humble  servant 

MartIn  FernXndez  de  Navarrete 

P.S.  The  Annalist  of  Seville,  Diego  Ortiz  de  Zuniga x  in  his  '  Anales  de 
Sevilla,'  (book  XIV,  year  1547,  §  3)  relates  the  death  of  Hernanr  Cortes 
with  some  singular  circumstances.  Argensola2  in  his  'Anales  de  Aragon, 
printed  in  1630,  not  only  relates  with  sufficient  fullness  the  achieve- 
ments of  Cortes,  pages  538  to  594,  but  also  on  page  620  gives  the  facts  of 
his  birth,  parentage  and  occupation  in  his  early  years.  On  page  622  he 
speaks  of  the  origin  of  the  family  of  the  Corteses. 


To  Nicolaus  Heinrich  Julius 

(Noctograph) 


May  20,  1839 


My  dear  Sir: 

Three  years  and  more  have  rolled  away  since  I  bade  you  adieu  on  a 
dark  and  stormy  day,  which  I  well  remember;  and  I  had  hoped  long  ere 
this  to  have  received  a  line  from  you  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  if  for 
nothing  more,  at  least  to  show  that  you  had  not  forgotten  the  friends  you 
had  left  in  the  New  World.  I  was  in  hopes  too  to  have  had  some  con- 
gratulations from  you  on  my  safe  delivery  of  their  Catholic  Highnesses, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  pious  memory,  a  copy  of  which  I  ordered  to  be 
forwarded  to  you  from  London  on  its  appearance.  Pray  advise  me  by  and 
by  if  it  did  not  come  to  hand,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  repairing 
the  mistake  by  sending  you  a  Yankee  one,  not  inferior  in  its  execution, 
I  assure  you,  to  the  English.  I  have  no  doubt  I  have  your  congratula- 
tions on  the  friendly  welcome  which  my  king  and  queen  have  met  with 

1  Died  1680;  his  Anales  was  published  in  1677. 

3  Bartolome  Juan  Leonardo  de  Argensola,  about  1562-1631;  poet,  historian  and  Canon 
of  Saragossa. 
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from  the  good  natured  public,  God  bless  them.  I  remember  very  well  your 
telling  me  in  my  attic,  (from  which  by  the  bye  I  have  descended  to  more 
comfortable  quarters  in  a  lower  story  among  gardens  in  the  rear  of  the 
house,  and  where  I  shall  be  very  happy  some  day  to  light  the  calumet  of 
peace  with  you  again)  —  I  remember  your  remarking  that  '  it  was  folly 
to  think  of  publishing  such  solid  matter  as  Spanish  history  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  taste  was  nothing  higher  than  a  periodical.,  I  was  afraid 
it  might  turn  out  so,  but  on  the  contrary  the  book  is  now  going  into  the 
sixth  edition,  (our  editions  are  small)  making  3300  copies  in  sixteen 
months.  That  is  pretty  well  for  'Brother  Jonathan/  is  it  not?  —  con- 
sidering the  subject  matter  and  price  of  the  volumes.  The  publishers 
indeed  are  quite  as  much  surprised  as  I  am,  and  I  laugh  to  think  that 
what  I  thought  would  damn  the  work  has  been  one  cause  of  its  success  — 
viz:  that  there  is  no  [Yankeeism],  or  Americanism,  or  any  other  ism. 
In  England,  where  Bentley  has  another  edition  in  preparation,  you  may 
be  aware  of  its  reception  perhaps  from  the  Reviews,  from  which  as  yet  I 
have  had  no  unkind  voice;  the  Edinburgh  furnished  one  from  a  Spanish 
hand,  and  one  is  now  in  petto  in  the  London  Quarterly,  from  a  man  who 
has  resided  many  years  in  Spain.  The  book  has  not  made  much  progress 
on  the  Continent,  and  never  will  in  an  English  dress.  But  two  scholars, 
one  in  Paris  and  another  in  Florence,  are  now  proposing  to  translate  the 
work  into  French  and  Italian,  for  which  I  have  sent  out  my  amended 
copies.  In  Spain  I  have  had  still  better  luck,  for  the  Academy  has  thrown 
open  its  library  to  me,  and  has  supplied  me  with  a  large  quantity  of  origi- 
nal contemporary  documents  relating  to  a  new  work  I  have  entered  on, 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  of  Peru.  So  thus  far  I  run  before  the  wind, 
and  you  will  excuse  me  for  talking  so  long  about  my  literary  adventure, 
which  I  certainly  should  not  have  done  had  you  not  taken  some  interest 
in  it  in  its  embryo  state  and  for  that  reason  been  likely  to  take  some  inter- 
est in  the  results.  We  had  expected  ere  this  to  have  seen  something  from 
your  pen  touching  our  Western  Wilderness.  The  last  impressions  I  fear 
in  the  city  of  conflagration  were  not  favorable.  I  cannot  reflect  on  your 
loss  there  without  sincere  sorrow,  and  as  I  wrote  to  a  friend  at  the  time 
should  rather  have  heard  of  the  conflagration  of  the  best  block  of  build- 
ings in  New  York  than  of  your  chests  of  manuscripts.  But  I  will  not  lead 
you  thus  renovare  dolorem.  I  will  only  request  you  if  anything  should 
come  from  your  pen,  to  let  me  have  a  copy  of  it  for  '  auld  lang  syne.' 
Our  friends  the  Ticknors  returned  last  summer  from  their  pilgrimage  in 
excellent  condition.  Their  presence  is  very  important  to  me,  for  our  soci- 
ety cannot  boast  of  many  such  —  indeed  what  society  can  ?  A  person  in 
our  country  who  takes  little  interest  in  politicians  or  in  making  money  — 
our  staples  you  know  —  will  be  thrown  pretty  much  on  his  own  resources, 
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and  if  he  is  not  fond  of  books  he  may  as  well  go  hang  himself,  for  as  to  a 
class  of  idle  gentlemen,  there  is  no  such  thing  here.  Keep  moving  is  the 
motto  of  the  country,  and  those  who  can't  go  ahead  go  astern  —  but  go 
they  must  some  way  or  other,  for  this  is  not  the  land  for  stagnation. 
Never  was  there  a  land  in  which  the  words  of  the  English  bard  were  more 
forcibly  exemplified: 

•   'By  ceaseless  action  all  that  is  subsists/  x 

Perhaps  we  should  advance  quite  as  fast,  however,  if  we  did  not  make  so 
much  bustle  about  it;  but  it  is  the  fault  of  a  young  people,  bold  and  dash- 
ing and  full  of  hope,  [bounding  on  promiscuously].  How  different  from 
the  staid  old  countries  of  Europe,  whose  exertion  is  in  the  past,  and  who 
may  now  repose  in  the  retrospect  of  the  great  things  they  have  already 
accomplished.  It  must  be  a  stirring  thing  to  live  in  a  land  hallowed  by 
glorious  recollections  —  not  that  we  are  without  glorious  recollections 
indeed,  but  they  are  all  too  new.  They  want  the  softening  hand  of  time 
to  give  them  the  full  effect. . . . 

Adieu,  my  dear  Sir,  with  the  wish  that  this  long  epistle  may  find  you 
in  health  and  happiness,  and  may  be  the  means  of  drawing  one  as  lengthy 
from  you,  I  am  Very  sincerely  your  friend  and  servant. 


From  Count  Adolphe  de  Circourt 

(From  the  French.) 

Paris,  May  24,  1839 
Sir: 

I  have  received  the  letter  that  you  did  me  the  honor  to  write  me  dated 
March  20  last,  and  I  am  overcome  by  the  goodness  with  which  you  have 
received  a  very  sincere  testimonial,  though  an  imperfect  one,  of  the  senti- 
ments with  which  the  reading  of  your  fine  work  had  inspired  me.  The 
differences  of  opinion  which  you  found  in  my  article  and  which  the  re- 
mainder of  my  remarks  may  disclose  to  you  with  those  that  you  have 
yourself  stated  are  not  important;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  there  could 
be  at  present  no  serious  divergences  between  the  principles  of  two  men, 
though  they  belong  to  the  most  diverse  societies,  so  soon  as  they  show 
the  firm  resolve  to  prefer  in  every  case  truth  to  error,  right  to  injustice, 
whatever  be  the  apparent  temporary  advantages  of  the  latter.  No  one 
furthermore  was  in  a  better  position  than  you  to  pronounce  a  sane  judg- 
ment on  the  period  of  which  you  have  made  yourself  the  historian;  your 
profound  acquaintance  with  all  the  contemporary  sources  being  accom- 

*  'But  all  subsists  by  elemental  strife; 
And  passions  are  the  elements  of  life.'  (?)  — Pope,  Essay  on  Mant  1.  170,  171. 
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panied  by  the  happy  absence  of  all  the  national  prejudices  which  over 
here  attach  themselves  to  the  first  elements  of  education  and  which  weight 
us  with  an  official  freight  of  ideas  systematically  distorted.  In  comparing 
your  work  with  the  corresponding  portions  of  Guicciardini x  and  of  Sis- 
mondi 2 1  have  learned  to  recognize  the  extent  of  the  extraordinary  merit 
which  has  governed  the  composition  of  your  work.  A  man  well  versed  in 
the  political  and  literary  history  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  M.  Ferdinand 
Denis,3  expressed  to  me  yesterday  his  admiration  for  you  in  the  most 
flattering  terms.  The  most  consummate  Portuguese  man  of  letters  whom 
I  know  of  today,  Vicomte  de  Santarem  *  (Barros  y  Souza),  agrees  entirely 
with  this  opinion;  and  I  know  no  judges  more  competent  than  those  two. 

I  am  therefore  extremely  flattered  at  your  kindness  in  making  me  the 
owner  of  the  last  American  edition  of  your  excellent  book.  I  acknowledge 
this  precious  gift  most  imperfectly  by  offering  you  several  copies  of  my 
second  article  (which  Mr.  Ticknor  will  have  the  kindness  to  transmit  to 
you) ;  the  third  is  to  appear  shortly.  When  I  return  to  Paris  from  a  tour 
which  I  am  about  to  make  in  Germany,  I  shall  take  advantage  with  much 
eagerness  and  gratitude  of  the  offer  contained  in  your  letter;  Sir,  our  Old 
World  begins  to  conceive  for  the  literary  works  of  the  New  much  curi- 
osity and  a  just  esteem;  I  should  consider  myself  happy  through  the  con- 
nections which  my  good  fortune  have  secured  me  in  Boston  to  be  particu- 
larly in  touch  with  the  best  which  that  city  and  state,  the  first  in  intel- 
lectual rank  in  America,  produce. 

With  high  regard  I  have  the  honor  to  be  Your  very  humble  and  devoted 
servant, 

Adolphe  de  Circourt 

P.S.  M.  de  Santarem  told  me  in  so  many  words  that  your  history 
seemed  to  be  the  best  work  of  its  kind  existing  in  any  language  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Catholic  kings.  He  is  himself  preparing  a  large  work  on  the  dis- 
coveries and  conquests  of  his  nation  in  the  two  Indies,5  and  his  researches 
are  going  forward  along  the  lines  of  your  own. 

1  Francesco  Guicciardini,  1482-1540;  a  Florentine  historian,  author  of  a  history  of  Italy 
between  1494  and  1532. 

8  Jean  Charles  Sismondi,  1773-1842;  a  Swiss  historian,  author  of  a  history  of  the  Italian 
Republic  published  in  sixteen  volumes  between  1807  and  1818,  and  other  works. 

3  1 798-1 890,  a  French  litterateur,  author  of  a  Literary  History  of  Portugal  and  Brazil, 
1826,  and  many  other  works. 

<  Manuel  Francisco  de  Barros  y  Souza,  Vizconde  de  Santarem,  1790-1856,  a  diplomat 
and  historian. 

5  Observaciones  acerca  de  Ame'rico  Vespucio  y  sus  Viajes  and  Investigaciones  sobre  el 
descubrimiento  de  los  paises  situados  en  la  costa  occidental  de  Africa. 
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From  Henri  Ternaux-Compans 

(From  the  French.) 

Paris,  May  29,  1839 
Sir: 

On  my  arrival  from  Italy  I  found  in  Paris  the  letter  that  you  did  me 
the  honor  to  write  me  dated  March  20th  last,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  send  you  the  information  that  you  ask  of  me.  I  own  the  entire  col- 
lection that  Munoz  had  formed  by  order  of  the  Spanish  Government  for 
the  composition  of  his  history  of  the  New  World,  of  which  only  the  first 
volume  was  published  in  Madrid  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  It  is  in 
upwards  of  one  hundred  volumes  folio  manuscript.  In  it  is  the  history  of 
Mexico  by  the  Indian  princes  Tezozomoc  and  Ixtlilxochitl,  the  history  of 
the  Chichimecans  x  by  the  latter,  the  history  of  Tlascala  by  Camargo,  the 
Mexican  Antiquities  of  Sahagun  and  of  Echeverria  y  Veytia  2  (the  latter 
worked  on  the  manuscripts  of  Boturini),  the  report  on  Mexican  Legisla- 
tion by  Geronimo  Zurita,3  the  great  Chronicle  of  Michoacan  of  Fray 
Pedro  de  la  Vega,  the  thirty  unpublished  books  of  the  General  History  of 
the  Indies  by  Oviedo,  the  General  History  of  the  Indies  by  las  Casas,  the 
history  of  Chili  by  Gongora  Marmolejo,4  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  Quito  by 
Father  Velasco,5  unpublished  works  by  Zarate  6  and  Cieza  de  Leon,  all 
the  correspondence  of  Cortes,  Pizarro,  Valdivia,7  Orellana,  Alvarado,8 
Nunez  de  Guzman,9  etc.  and  the  very  interesting  history  of  Texas,  of 
New  Mexico  and  of  all  the  Provinces  of  New  Spain  which  [were  governed 
with]  New  Spain,  by  the  Licentiate  Pedro  de  la  Mata  Padilla.  I  also  own 
the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  books  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  which 
I  have  printed. 

1  A  tribe  which  preceded  the  Aztecs  on  the  Mexican  plateau. 

2  Manuel  Mariano  Echeverria  y  Veytia,  born  in  Quito,  Ecuador,  c.  1718;  his  Historia 
Antigua  was  published  in  1836. 

3  Jeronimo  de  Zurita  y  Castro,  1 51 2-1580;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Audiencia  and  his- 
toriographer of  Castile. 

4  Alonso  de  Gongora  Marmolejo,  1510-1576;  he  served  during  the  Conquest  of  Peru  and 
on  the  Chilian  campaign  and  wrote  a  history  of  Chili  down  to  1575. 

s  Padre  Juan  Velasco;  born  in  Ecuador  about  1727  and  died  in  Verona,  Italy,  in  18 19. 
He  compiled  Carta  geografica  del  reino  de  Quito,  unpublished. 

6  Agustin  de  Zarate,  died  1560.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  Comptroller  of  Accounts  of 
Castile  and  in  1543  was  sent  out  to  straighten  out  the  accounts  of  Peru.  His  Historia  del 
Per&  was  published  at  Antwerp  in  1555. 

7  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  born  about  1500  and  died  1553;  a  General  under  the  Pizarros  and 
Peru  and  the  Conqueror  of  Chili. 

8  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  1485-1541;  the  most  brilliant  lieutenant  of  Cortes  and  the  Con- 
queror of  Guatemala.   He  later  sought  to  wrest  the  Kingdom  of  Quito  from  the  Pizarros. 

9  Gonzalo  Nuilo  de  Guzman,  about  148 5-1 539;  head  of  the  Royal  Audience  of  New 
Spain,  Governor  of  Panuco  in  Eastern  Mexico  and  the  most  implacable  enemy  of  Cort6s. 
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Although  my  publication  has  been  interrupted  by  an  absence  of  almost 
a  year,  my  intention  is  to  continue  it.  Four  volumes  will  appear  in  the 
autumn,  the  Legislation  of  Mexico  by  Zurita,  the  Description  of  Nicar- 
agua by  Oviedo,  and  the  History  of  the  Chichimecans  of  Tezcuco  by  Don 
Carlos  de  Alva  Ixtlilxochitl.  If  I  am  not  held  back  by  events  I  count  on 
publishing  four  others  before  the  spring  and  my  intention  is  to  carry  this 
collection  to  fifty  volumes  for  which  I  have  already  the  materials  in  hand 
all  unpublished  even  in  the  original  language.  Unfortunately  I  cannot 
make  this  business  go  as  fast  as  I  would.  These  publications  appeal  to  a 
very  limited  public,  and  I  am  obliged  to  make  them  at  my  own  expense. 
As  I  can  devote  only  a  certain  sum  to  it  annually  I  can  only  publish  a 
limited  number  of  pages.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  work  is  better 
known  it  will  go  more  easily  and  that  I  shall  be  able  to  get  out  my  vol- 
umes at  shorter  intervals.  You  would  therefore  be  doing  both  me  and 
the  enterprise  a  real  service  if  you  could  secure  the  publication  of  an  ac- 
count of  it  in  some  of  the  more  widely  distributed  periodicals  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Sahagun  published  in  Mexico  is  the  same  as  that  printed  by  Lord 
Kingsborough.  I  own  the  very  manuscript  which  he  used.  If  you  cannot 
secure  a  printed  copy  I  shall  gladly  lend  it  to  you  to  have  it  copied,  but 
I  must  warn  you  that  it  comprises  two  volumes  folio  and  I  do  not  believe 
a  copy  could  be  made  for  less  than  500  or  600  francs. 

I  am  unable  to  give  you  information  of  any  printed  works  other  than 
those  which  I  have  described  in  my  catalogue.  I  recommend  to  you  how- 
ever to  consult  the  volume  of  the  'Annals  of  Aragon'  published  by  Ar- 
gensola.  About  a  third  of  the  volume  relates  to  the  history  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Mexico. 

If  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  other  ways  I  beg  that  you  will  make  use 
of  me.  You  know  that  those  whose  work  is  the  assembly  of  materials  for 
the  building  of  a  palace  must  be  under  the  orders  of  the  architect. 

With  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

H.  Ternaux-Compans 

P.S.  If  by  chance  you  should  have  in  mind  to  visit  the  Old  World  and  to 
make  a  stay  in  Paris  my  entire  library  would  be  at  your  service.  Thank 
you  for  sending  me  your  work. 
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To  Robert  Walsh 

(Noctograph) 

May  30,  1839 
My  dear  Sir: 

Ere  this  you  must  have  received  a  copy  of  a  History  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  which  I  sent  last  to  supply  the  one  you  might  have  occasion 
to  give  to  the  French  translator.  Mr.  Ellis  who  has  lately  returned  in- 
forms me  that  you  had  written  him  that  the  editor  of  the  Journal  des 
Debats  had  undertaken  the  work,  and  he  tells  me  in  consequence  he  has 
forwarded  you  another  copy  from  London.  You  will  think  it  never  rains 
but  it  pours.  However  if  you  are  encumbered  with  this  you  can  dispose 
of  one  to  any  man  of  letters  who  would  be  likely  to  feel  an  interest  in  the 
subject.  Mr.  Ellis  mentioned  to  me  that  Mr.  Graham  *  was  in  Paris,  and 
if  so  and  you  approve  of  it  you  can  give  him  one.  He  is  certainly  a  man  of 
great  literary  merit,  and  I  believe  mogul  wealth  and  one  to  whom  Ameri- 
cans are  much  indebted.  I  inclose  in  this  letter  a  few  additional  notes  and 
illustrations,  to  be  inserted  by  the  translator  in  their  proper  places,  and 
I  will  thank  you  to  deliver  them  to  him  for  that  purpose.  They  have 
been  sent  to  Bentley  for  his  next  edition,  but  were  somewhat  too  bulky 
to  be  introduced  into  the  American,  which  is  stereotyped,  and  there  are 
limits  beyond  which  stereotype  you  know  will  not  accommodate. 

Your  friends  Ticknor  and  Gray  2  are  now  established  here  in  their  old 
quarters,  or  rather  Ticknor  has  been  passing  the  winter  with  Gray  and  is 
just  preparing  to  occupy  his  own  house.  I  hope  when  once  truly  at  home 
he  will  resume  his  Spanish  lectures,3  a  work  on  which  he  has  bestowed 
great  labour,  and  for  which  he  amassed  a  collection  of  original  materials 
such  as  could  not  be  obtained  out  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  some  years  since 
I  read  these  lectures  in  the  imperfect  form  in  which  they  now  exist.  But 
I  am  satisfied  from  my  recollection  of  them  that  they  would  do  him  great 
credit,  and  would  supply  a  blank  in  literary  history,  which  the  Spanish 
writers  themselves  never  have  filled  up,  and  would  indeed  find  it  not  easy 
to  do  so.  I  see  in  the  German  papers  a  translation  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bel advertised  by  the  house  of  Brockhaus  and  Meyer  at  Leipzig.  I  know 
not  who  the  translator  may  be,  but  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  shall 
fall  into  as  good  hands  as  I  am  likely  to  in  Paris.    Mr.  Ellis  says  that  a 

1  James  Grahame,  born  in  Glasgow  1790,  died  in  London  1842;  he  wrote  a  history  of  the 
British  Colonies  in  North  America  to  1688,  which  was  published  in  1836  and  reviewed  by 
Prescott  in  the  North  American  Review. 

3  Francis  Calley  Gray,  1790-1856;  A.B.  Harvard  1809,  LL.D.  1841.  He  studied  law 
with  Judge  William  Prescott  and  was  Secretary  to  John  Quincy  Adams  on  his  mission  to 
Russia.  He  was  the  author  of  many  addresses  and  a  collector  of  engravings. 

»  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature  was  not  published  until  1849. 
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review  of  the  work  will  appear  in  the  Journal  des  Debats.  Should  it  be 
the  case  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  send  me  the  paper.  A  very 
clear  article  —  or  rather  series  of  articles,  I  understand,  for  I  have  seen 
only  the  first  —  has  appeared  in  the  Bibliotheque  de  Geneve,  from  the 
pen  of  Count  Circourt.  Until  the  work  has  got  into  a  French  and  German 
dress  however,  it  can  hardly  meet  with  many  readers  on  the  Continent. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  have  been  engaged  on  a  work  of  longue 
haleine,  which  you  propose  before  long  to  give  to  the  public.  Your  own 
countrymen  indeed  have  reaped  too  much  information  as  well  as  amuse- 
ment from  your  correspondence  during  your  residence  at  Paris,  not  to 
wish  to  see  your  observations  thrown  into  a  more  continuous  and  perma- 
nent form  than  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Sir,  with  much  truth  believe  me,  Your  obliged  friend 
and  servant. 


To  Thomas  J.  Phillips  x 

(Noctograph) 

June  28,  1839 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  your  friendly  letter  and  very  kind  present  of  Lord 
Brougham's  2  Chronicles  the  last  week,  and  beg  to  return  you  my  hearty 
thanks  for  it.  The  book  has  much  interest  for  me,  but  most  of  all  as  a 
proof  that  a  thousand  leagues  of  water  have  not  washed  out  of  your 
memory  the  friends  you  left  on  this  side  of  it. 

His  Lordship  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  person,  and  seems  to  have 
been  born  on  purpose  to  put  the  old  proverb  out  of  joint,  *  a  jack  of  all 
trades,  good  at  none,'  for  it  is  true  of  him  non  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  spread  himself  over  so  wide  a  surface 
as  he  has  done  and  not  be  superficial  in  some  things.  His  sketches  have 
great  life  and  variety,  with  an  appearance  of  truth  which  makes  them 
read  with  uncommon  interest.  I  should  think  his  keenest  political  en- 
emies must  commend  their  candour.  I  dare  say,  however,  they  look  some- 
what different  in  this  respect  to  you,  and  to  us,  who  are  strangers  to  the 
parties.  There  is  another  piece  of  criticism  —  or  said  to  be  such  —  of  his 
Lordship's,  of  which  we  are  better  judges  —  that  on  Mr.  Channing.3  I 
truly  think  it  does  no  great  credit  to  the  critic  in  any  way.   He  says  un- 

1  Thomas  Jodrell  Phillips,  a  barrister. 

a  Henry,  Lord  Brougham,  1779-1868,  noted  Whig  M.P.  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 
Among  other  books,  he  published  Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  the  time  of  George  III,  1 839-1 843, 
and  many  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

3  William  Ellery  Channing. 
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doubtedly  much  that  is  true,  but  in  a  very  prosy,  commonplace  manner, 
not  in  his  usual  spirited  style.  And  nothing  is  easier  than  such  a  critique 
on  such  a  style  as  Dr.  C.'s  —  an  imaginative,  impassioned,  rather  poeti- 
cal style,  which  often  produces  its  effect  by  impressions  quite  as  much  as 
by  ideas.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  pick  flaws  in  such  a  style,  if  any  one 
will  measure  it  by  the  plain  commonsense  scale.  But  this  is  hard  meas- 
ure for  some  wits,  and  wits  too  of  no  low  order.  Johnson  applied  this  sort 
of  criticism  to  Gray  the  poet,  whom  he  proved  to  talk  arrant  nonsense. 
Yet  who  reads  Gray  the  less?  The  Doctor  (Dr.  C,  not  Dr.  J.)  has  a  good 
deal  of  moonshine  in  his  speculations,  but  they  are  very  brilliant  and 
original  and  occasionally  profound,  and  those  who  laugh  with  the  critic 
will  probably  end  with  reading  the  Doctor. 

I  am  much  gratified  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  have  found  favour  in 
your  eyes.  Indeed  they  have  met  a  welcome  from  your  countrymen  — 
those  whose  good  opinion  I  most  covet,  if  the  accounts  I  have  gleaned 
from  time  to  time  be  true  —  such  as  I  had  no  right  to  anticipate.  Good 
luck,  at  home,  where  I  have  friends  '  and  a'  that,'  I  might  more  reasonably 
flatter  myself  with.  You  do  not  express  yourself  satisfied  altogether  with 
the  Edinburgh  notice  of  the  book.  It  certainly  does  not  afford  very  com- 
prehensive views  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  written  by  one  well  instructed 
in  parts  of  it,  and  altogether  in  a  most  courteous  and  gentlemanly  spirit. 
I  wish  I  may  fare  as  well  with  the  old  Quarterly 

'So  savage  and  Tartarly.' 

Do  you  remember  on  the  drive  we  took  into  the  country  my  speaking  to 
you  of  an  article  on  Puckler  Muskau  x  in  that  same  journal,  and  remark- 
ing that  it  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  savage  personality  which  would  not 
be  admitted  in  our  periodicals  of  the  higher  order?  I  did  not  think  this 
same  hand  (for  it  was  Mr.  Ford's)  was  to  flourish  the  scalpel  over  my 
poor  anatomy.2  Well,  he  is  a  clever  critic,  and  well  schooled  in  the  Cas- 
tilian,  as  some  of  his  articles  have  shown,  and  so  much  of  a  wag  withal 
that  if  he  doesn't  make  me  laugh  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  the  reader.  Of 
one  thing  I  am  very  certain.  If  their  Catholic  Highnesses  have  made  as 
favorable  an  impression  as  is  reported  to  me  on  such  men  as  your  friend 
Mr.  Hallam,  I  may  snap  my  fingers  at  the  critics.  Why  does  not  Mr.  H., 
by  the  bye,  bring  out  the  remaining  volumes  of  his  magnum  opus?  3   Not 

1  The  article  was  in  the  Quarterly  Review  in  1837  on  Semilasso  in  Africa,  a  book  of  travels 
by  Prince  Puckler  Muskau  of  Silesia.  , 

3  The  article  was  by  Sir  John  Barrow. 

3  The  first  volume  of  Hallam's  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth^ 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  was  published  by  John  Murray  in  1837.  The  remaining 
three  volumes  were  published  in  1839. 
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that  it  is  such  holiday  sport  either,  for  when  I  read  the  first  it  seemed  to 
me  he  had  cut  out  work  enough  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  would  be 
more  than  enough  for  common  minds.  But  then  Murray  &  Co.  has  ad- 
vertised the  *  labour,'  as  we  Yankees  say,  to  be  forthcoming  any  time 
these  twelve  months  past.  Perhaps,  however,  this  is  only  the  trick  of  the 
trade,  but  I  should  think  a  work  from  Mr.  Hallam's  pen  would  require 
neither  trade  nor  tricks  to  bring  it  notoriety. 

Your  friends  Gray  and  Ticknor  are  both  well,  and  would  be  very  glad 
to  hear  from  you.  They  are  both  in  their  own  residences  which  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  fronting  on  our  beautiful  Common,  are  as  beautiful 
as  any  in  Old  England.  The  last  summer  when  you  were  here,  I  remem- 
ber we  were  in  town  owing  to  my  Father's  and  Mother's  being  unwell. 
They  have  happily  got  the  better  of  their  illness  and  we  are  now  at  Na- 
hant,  where  we.  usually  pass  the  hot  months.  I  do  not  know  if  you  were 
at  this  place.  It  is  a  peninsula  stretching  some  nine  miles  into  the  ocean, 
and  our  house  stands  on  a  bold  bluff  with  the  spray  actually  dashing  over 
the  piazza  in  a  storm.  We  call  it  'Fitful  Head,'  and  it  is  quite  as  wild  no 
doubt  as  that  from  which  Noma,  the  rhyming  heroine,1  poured  forth  her 
dithyramb ics.  Here  is  not  the  Muse  I  worship,  but  I  find  this  no  bad 
place  for  the  sister  Muse  of  history,  whose  influence  I  am  courting  to  help 
me  through  the  adventures  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro.  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  some  valuable  materials  from  Mexico,  and  the  Spanish 
Academy  has  thrown  open  its  stores  to  me  with  uncommon  liberality,  so 
that  I  am  well  provided  with  ammunition  for  the  adventure.  I  don't  like 
my  hero  however  half  so  well  as  the  good  queen  Isabel  of  pious  memory. 

I  send  this  letter  according  to  Ticknor's  directions,  somewhat  doubting 
if  it  reaches  its  destination,  for  you  neglected  to  give  me  your  present 
address,  probably  not  counting  on  so  prompt  and  long-winded  a  corre- 
spondent. Now  that  you  find  out  my  virtue  in  that  respect,  I  pray  you 
occasionally  to  give  me  an  apology  for  exercising  it,  by  a  friendly  commu- 
nication on  your  part.  I  should  be  sorry  that  the  friendship  of  a  summer's 
day  should  be  as  brief  as  one.  And  who  knows  but  I  may  one  day  renew 
it  in  person  by  a  trip  across  the  water  —  though  as  I  hear  the  great  tumul- 
tuous waves  under  my  windows  at  this  very  moment  in  a  rude  easterly 
storm,  I  feel  it  is  not  very  probable. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Mr.  Phillips.  Pray  when  you  write  to  me  or  any  of  our 
friends  here,  have  the  goodness  to  mention  if  this  reaches  you;  and  be- 
lieve me,  Very  sincerely  yours. 

1  'Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head,'  the  ancient  seer  in  Scott's  Pirate.  Fitful  Head  is  a  head- 
land on  the  western  coast  of  the  'Mainland'  in  the  Shetland  Islands. 
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To  Henri  Ternaux-Compans 

(Noctograph) 

July  15,  1839 
Sir: 

I  have  received  your  very  obliging  letter,  and  thank  you  for  the  polite 
manner  in  which  you  have  replied  to  my  inquiries.  You  certainly  possess 
in  your  copies  of  the  Munoz  papers  a  most  important  collection  of  manu- 
scripts, probably  the  most  important  ever  made  for  the  illustration  of 
American  history,  and  which  the  collector  unfortunately  was  prevented 
by  his  untimely  death  from  reaping  to  the  benefit  of  himself,  and  you  are 
certainly  rendering  an  inestimable  service  to  letters  by  the  translation 
into  your  popular  tongue  of  works  which  the  Spanish  Academy  will 
probably  not  soon  find  the  means  (although  it  has  proposed  to  do  so  in 
some  instances)  of  giving  to  the  public.  It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that 
your  great  industry  should  find  favor  with  the  mob  of  readers  who  read 
only  for  pure  delassement^  but  it  certainly  must  secure  to  you  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  every  friend  of  science.  Be  assured  I  shall  not  be  in- 
attentive to  your  suggestion,  but  will  have  a  statement  of  your  past  and 
proposed  labours  inserted  in  one  of  our  two  leading  periodicals. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  Munoz  collection  relates  to  other  parts  of 
American  history  than  that  on  which  I  am  engaged.  For  this  I  have  now 
obtained  great  facilities  in  Madrid,  where  the  Academy  of  History  has 
very  liberally  opened  its  stores  to  me;  and  I  have  already  received  copies 
of  several  of  the  works  enumerated  by  you.  One  work  that  I  have  or- 
dered my  Spanish  agent  has  not  succeeded  in  getting.  That  is  Camargo's 
Tlascala.  If  it  is  in  the  Munoz  collection,  I  should  think  I  should  be  able 
to,  however,  and  a  copy  would  come  cheaper  from  Madrid  probably  than 
from  Paris.  Should  I  not  succeed  and  should  you  not  propose  to  trans- 
late the  manuscript  I  may  hereafter  request  your  permission  to  copy  it. 
I  must  confess  I  should  rather  read  it  in  your  French  version.  As  to 
Sahagun,  which  you  are  kind  enough  to  offer  me  for  copying,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded at  length  in  procuring  a  set  of  the  Kingsborough  work,  which 
includes  it.  I  have  been  also  fortunate  in  my  applications  to  Mexico, 
where  I  have  procured  some  materials  germane  to  my  purpose. 

Should  I  ever  visit  Paris  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  avail  myself 
of  your  polite  invitation  to  inspect  your  valuable  collection  of  Spanish 
works.  That  event,  however,  is  not  very  probable  and  it  is  probably  only 
with  the  pen  that  I  can  have  the  pleasure  of  communicating  with  you. 
I  pray  you  to  command  my  services  if  they  can  be  made  of  use  to  you,  and 
in  the  meantime  with  cordial  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  noble  enter- 
prise, I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself  With  great  respect  your 
obedient  servant. 
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To  Arthur  Middleton 

(Noctograph) 

July  15,  1839 
My  dear  Middleton: 

My  last  letters  to  you  were  in  April,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  wonder 
as  much  at  not  having  received  a  letter  from  me  in  all  this  time  as  I 
should  wonder  at  receiving  one  from  you.  No  matter  —  you  do  what  is 
better  than  writing  —  that  is,  you  act  for  your  friends.  I  received  last 
week  a  notice  from  the  Barings  that  you  had  drawn  on  them  for  forty 
pounds,  of  which  I  was  very  glad  as  it  showed  me  you  had  not  forgotten 
me.  The  season  is  now  coming  when  the  vessels  are  to  come  in  from 
Cadiz,  and  I  look  with  eagerness  in  the  list  of  arrivals  for  one  from  that 
quarter.  ...  I  hope  the  Custom  House  demons  will  not  defile  the  hem  of 
royalty  by  any  smooches  from  their  greasy  fingers.  I  hope  you  will  en- 
courage the  arts  in  Madrid,  by  adding  to  my  collection  a  portrait  of 
Cortes,  and  another  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  or  of  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
whichever  you  can  get  the  most  authentic  and  best  executed.  I  suppose 
there  must  be  correct  likenesses  of  persons  who  filled  so  conspicuous 
stations  in  their  day,  and  it  pleases  my  fancy  very  much  that  I  should  be 
surrounded  by  the  effigies  of  those  with  whose  characters  I  have  made 
myself  too  intimate  not  to  have  a  sort  of  personal  regard  for  them.  To 
look  on  them  with  pleasure,  however,  they  should  be  both  authentic  as 
likenesses  and  copies  having  some  merit  as  works  of  art,  and  this  I  should 
suppose  might  be  compassed  without  doubt  in  Madrid.  The  portrait  of 
Cortes  I  shall  have  engraved  in  the  best  manner  I  can.  The  second  edi- 
tion of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  lately  published  by  Bentley  in  London, 
contains  an  engraving  of  the  good  queen,  by  the  bye,  executed  there  for 
the  edition.  He  did  not  think  my  plate  good  enough  for  him,  so  I  cut  a 
portrait  out  of  the  volume  of  the  Academy,  and  sent  it  to  him  as  a  model. 
I  have  not  seen  his  engraving  yet.  .  .  .  The  real  treasures  are  the  manu- 
scripts, the  materials  to  work  upon.  In  my  last  I  spoke  of  Dr.  Lembke's 
making  a  collection  for  me  relative  to  Philip  2d's  reign.  I  hope  he  will  be 
able  to  compass  this  when  he  has  completed  the  American  business. 
There  are  as  I  mentioned  in  my  letters  valuable  materials  relative  to  that 
reign  also  in  England  and  France.  I  know  I  believe  where  to  lay  my 
hands  on  those  in  Paris.  Mignet  x  has  the  care  of  the  Archives  to  which 
the  papers  relating  to  Spain  were  carried  from  Simancas  at  the  time  of 
Napoleon,  and  are  still  retained  there  as  I  understand.    There  are  also 

1  Francois  A.  M.  Mignet,  1796-1884,  eminent  French  historian,  Secretary  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  author  of  his- 
tories on  Charles  V,  Philip  II,  and  other  Spanish  subjects. 
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important  materials  in  the  Royal  Library.  It  will  be  very  desirable  for 
me  to  get  the  assistance  of  a  scholar  to  investigate  this  mass  of  papers  and 
indicate  such  parts  to  be  copied  as  will  be  of  real  value.  Such  a  person  is 
Dr.  Lembke,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  when  he  has  accomplished 
the  object  of  what  I  take  to  be  his  temporary  residence  in  Madrid,  he 
might  on  his  return  through  Paris  be  willing  to  attend  to  this  matter, 
which  may  very  likely  also  fall  in  with  his  proposed  occupations  there. 
Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  ascertain  how  this  is;  and  if  he  will  undertake 
this,  when  he  would  be  likely  to  attend  to  it.  I  am  in  no  hurry  you  know, 
having  a  good  mouthful  to  chew  on  for  the  present.  But  I  don't  wish  to 
be  behindhand  again,  as  I  have  been  here,  and  be  eaten  up  with  the  blue 
devils  for  want  of  grist  to  keep  the  mill  agoing.  I  should  be  glad  also  to 
learn  from  you  what  compensation  in  that  case  Dr.  Lembke  would  expect 
for  attending  to  this  affair  in  Paris. 

These  are  long  talks  about  my  own  affairs,  dear  Middleton.  But  the 
earth  may  run  its  orbit  many  a  time  before  I  shall  have  one  in  whom  I  can 
confide  like  yourself  in  the  very  theatre  of  operations,  and  I  am  always 
fearing  that  something  or  other  may  turn  up  to  transfer  you  to  some 
other  quarter,  and  then  —  what  will  become  of  me  ?  If  you  require  any 
excuse  for  my  plaguing  you  so  much,  I  hope  this  will  be  one. 

Our  old  Commencement  Day  is  near  at  hand,  and  Cambridge  I  sup- 
pose will  exhibit  its  usual  amount  of  youthful  wisdom  and  greybeard 
folly.  They  don't  celebrate  it  however  in  the  magnificent  style  in  which 
we  used  to,  with  sound  of  trump  and  clarion.  No  dinners  to  half  a  thou- 
sand are  spread  under  acres  of  canvas  nowadays,  and  a  nabob  with  an 
English  oration  would  think  he  had  offered  sacrifice  enough  to  old  Alma 
Mater  if  he  served  up  a  cold  collation  in  his  chambers.  Poor  old  Presi- 
dent Kirkland  is  in  Nahant  where  I  am  staying  and  totters  along  on  his 
paralytic  legs,  with  his  upper  works  even  more  damaged  than  his  lower. 
We  pass  our  hot  months  at  this  coolest  of  watering  places,  where  we  have 
a  cottage  perched  on  a  beetling  cliff,  so  near  the  ocean  that  in  a  storm  the 
spray  actually  dashes  over  the  piazza.  We  call  it  'Fitful  Head,'  though 
we  have  not  a  Noma  to  chant  dithyrambics  on  it  yet.  Your  family  are  I 
suppose  at  Newport,  which  is  nearly  as  cool  and  in  some  respects  more 
agreeable  than  Nahant.  I  never  go  to  town  and  find  this  a  pretty  good 
place  for  working.  I  am  deterred  a  little  for  the  want  of  Lord  Kingsbor- 
ough's  great  work  which  is  on  the  water  for  me,  and  when  I  have  mas- 
tered that  I  shall  begin  to  break  ground  in  my  composition.  I  have  in- 
deed no  time  to  throw  away.  A  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Ternaux  (he 
has  been  in  Madrid  I  think,  and  you  may  have  seen  him)  is  publishing 
translations  of  the  Spanish  writers  relating  to  America.  He  writes  me  he 
has  copies  of  the  whole  Munoz  collection  and  Las  Casas,  Oviedo  etc.  — 
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more  than  a  hundred  volumes,  —  and  proposes  to  translate  and  publish 
fifty!  He  says  it  puts  him  sadly  out  of  pocket,  but  he  perseveres  from  the 
love  of  letters,  and  be  hanged  to  him.  It  is  a  very  noble  enterprise  how- 
ever, and  I  have  done  my  best  to  recommend  its  encouragement  to  the 
public  here.  Luckily  he  does  not  print  the  originals,  but  by  laying  their 
contents  open  to  the  public  he  furnishes  the  means  for  others  who  may  be 
disposed  to  strike  into  this  track.  So  I  must  whip  up  my  Muse.  My  crip- 
pled eyes  however  will  make  me  festinare  lente>  after  all.  I  have  received 
very  gratifying  letters  from  Mexico,  where,  as  my  good  luck  would  have 
it,  Calderon  is  soon  to  go.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  Believe  me  ever  faith- 
fully yours. 

P.S.  Their  Catholic  Highnesses  have  been  reviewed  in  a  very  elaborate 
article,  or  rather  series  of  articles  in  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  de 
Geneve  by  Count  Circourt,  I  understand  in  a  very  good  natured  strain. 
An  article  which  I  wrote  you  was  cooking  up  for  trie  London  Quarterly  is 
to  be  from  the  pen  of  a  Mr.  Ford  who  was  some  years  in  the  South  of 
Spain.  Perhaps  you  know  him.  He  is  a  son-in-law  of  Lord  Exeter.1  He 
is  a  clever  writer  with  plenty  of  caustic  in  his  composition,  I  judge  from 
some  of  his  papers  on  Spanish  subjects  in  that  amiable  journal. 

From  Marquis  Gino  Capponi 

(From  the  Italian) 

Florence,  July  25,  1839 
Honored  Sir: 

.  You  know  the  misfortune  of  being  unable  to  use  one's  eyes.  Sympa- 
thize with  me  therefore  if  I  have  delayed  acknowledging  your  courteous 
letter  and  the  gift  of  your  beautiful  book,  of  which  I  have  received  two 
copies.  I  have  had  it  read  aloud  to  me  and  I  find  it  worthy  of  your  great 
reputation.  We  should  consider  it  a  great  acquisition  to  have  it  trans- 
lated into  Italian.  But  I  myself  am  prevented  from  doing  this  congenial 
work.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  translator  can  be  found  and  when  the 
translation  is  made  I  shall  be  glad  to  revise  it.  Your  book  has  both  liter- 
ary merit  and  great  value  as  a  historical  work.  I  am  also  interested  in  the 
similarity  of  our  misfortunes.  Your  example  gives  me  courage,  if  not  to 
hope  for  a  cure,  of  which  I  have  little  hope,  to  work  with  the  eyes  of 
others  with  new  persistence.    But  I  cannot  hope  to  produce  work  which 

1  In  1838  Ford  married,  as  a  second  wife,  Hon.  Eliza  Cranstoun,  eldest  daughter  of 
James  Edmund  Cranstoun,  eighth  Baron  Cranstoun.  There  is  no  record  of  his  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  or  with  the  Essex  family,  as  stated  in  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography, 
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would  measure  up  to  yours.   I  am  happy  to  know  that  you  are  preparing 
a  continuation  of  it  so  far  as  it  relates  to  America. 

I  have  wanted  to  write  to  you  as  best  I  could  with  my  own  hand.  This 
forces  me  to  be  brief.  And  I  beg  that  my  reply  for  this  time  may  be  shown 
to  your  friends  Mr.  Ticknor  and  Mr.  Ellis,  who  have  been  so  courteous  to 
me.  I  am  about  to  leave  on  a  journey  expressly  for  my  health.  I  have 
left  instructions  for  the  collection  of  those  books  which  Mr.  Ticknor  will 
receive  for  you,  and  others  which  I  shall  beg  you  to  accept.  The  latter  I 
shall  send  through  Mr.  Grant  of  Leghorn.  Meanwhile  I  again  beg  you  to 
accept  my  truest  gratitude  and  highest  regard. 

From  Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(From  the  Spanish) 

New  Brighton,  August  2,  1839 
My  dear  friend: 

I  have  received  with  much  pleasure  your  kind  letter  and  the  copy  of 
the  new  edition  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.   I  thank  you  sincerely  for  it. 

I  enclose  herewith  the  official  communication  of  your  admission  to  the 
Academy  of  History.  No  one  can  be  a  regular  member  except  those  who 
live  in  Madrid  —  even  Spaniards.  Non-residents  are  corresponding 
members.  The  thing  is  all  the  same,  the  title  is  the  same,  everything  the 
same.  At  least  there  is  no  difference  so  far  as  I  can  see.  When  the  mem- 
bers attend  sessions  in  Madrid  they  are  paid  a  certain  fee,  I  do  not  know 
how  much;  if  those  who  are  absent  were  paid  the  cost  would  be  excessive.1 

But  the  enclosed  letter  from  Navarrete  will  cause  you  even  more  pleas- 
ure. I  beg  that  you  will  return  it  to  me  when  you  have  read  it.  He  pro- 
mises all  that  you  wish  and  will  certainly  do  what  he  promises,  for  there 
are  few  men  more  honorable.  It  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  Argaiz,2 
my  successor  and  intimate  friend,  is  also  a  cousin  of  Navarrete's. 

Pray  send  me  a  separate  letter  which  I  can  transmit  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  another  directed  to  the  Academy,  in  whose  library  you  have  a 
permanent  permission  and  right  to  read  its  most  confidential  manu- 
scripts. What  a  shame  that  Spain  is  so  unsettled;  otherwise  it  would  be 
worth  your  making  a  trip  to  Madrid.  My  own  journey  to  Mexico  is  post- 
poned till  October  and  you  may  be  sure  that  when  I  get  there  I  shall  not 
neglect  to  prod  Cortina;  he  is  a  terrible  procrastinator  but  very  much  my 
friend. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Morse  or  More  of  New  York  nor  have  I  seen  the 

1  The  Academy  was  supported  and  directed  by  the  Spanish  Government;  Calderon  as 
Minister  was  directed  by  the  Spanish  Secretary  of  State  to  notify  Prescott  of  his  election. 
a  Pedro  Alcantara  Argaiz,  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington. 
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article  referring  to  the  communication  of  Sir  David  Brewster.1  I  hope 
that  if  the  French  Government  promptly  gives  a  pension  to  Daguerre a 
the  secret  of  his  process  will  become  known.  In  any  case  and  wherever 
I  may  be  do  not  fail  to  inform  me  of  whatever  may  come  to  your  notice 
about  it,  since  besides  being  useful  to  me  on  my  travels  it  is  probable  that 
knowledge  of  these  things  will  be  a  long  time  in  reaching  Mexico. 

I  must  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  wait  with  resignation  for  the  de- 
cision of  my  law  suit.  I  shall  leave  my  power  of  attorney  with  Curtis  and 
wait  —  how  long  God  only  knows.  Meanwhile  a  crisis  may  occur  and  I 
may  find  myself  deprived  of  the  sum  in  question,  but  let  us  hope  for  a 
better  outcome.  My  respects  to  your  father  and  your  wife;  the  regards 
of  my  wife  and  I  beg  you  to  command  in  all  things  Your  sincere  friend, 

A.  Calderon  de  la  Barca 


My  dear  Sir: 


From  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Lembke 

Madrid,  August  9,  1839 


You  are  appointed  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  His- 
tory, the  only  distinction  the  statutes  of  this  learned  corporation  permit 
to  be  bestowed  upon  you.  The  Academy,  I  beg  to  acquaint  you,  consists 
of  24  regular  members,  and  an  equal  number  of  supernumeraries,  who 
must  all  be  residents  of  Madrid.  Besides  this  the  Academy  names  hon- 
orary members  such  persons  who  uniting  high  rank  to  the  love  of  science, 
may  contribute  to  the  fomenting  of  literature.  This  class  of  Academi- 
cians is  generally  selected  from  grandees  of  Spain,  Ministers  of  State, 
Ambassadors,  etc.  Finally  there  is  a  class  of  Corresponding  Academi- 
cians, about  which  Article  16  of  the  Statutes  says  the  following:  'The 
Academy  may  also  in  the  same  way  name  as  Corresponding  Academi- 
cians persons  who  live  away  from  the  Court,  and  in  whom  is  united  in 
addition  to  established  merit  in  literature  the  capacity  to  aid  in  the 
labours  of  the  Academy  or  assist  it  financially.' 

I  now  proceed  to  answer  the  several  questions  contained  in  your  dif- 
ferent letters,  and  to  give  you  a  general  outline  of  the  manuscript  docu- 
ments belonging  to  the  history  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  sent  to  you  in  the 
second  box  forwarded  by  Mr.  Middleton  to  Cadiz  in  the  month  of  June. 
This  box  contains 

1  1781-1868,  the  eminent  physicist,  Principal  of  St.  Leonard's  College,  Scotland,  and 
editor  of  various  learned  publications. 

2  Louis  Jacques  Mande  Daguerre,  1789-1851,  inventor  of  the  daguerreotype  in  1839. 
He  was  granted  a  pension  of  6000  francs  on  condition  of  making  his  process  public. 
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1  — As  for  Cortes: 

All  the  documents  taken  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Navarrete. 

Some  documents  belonging  to  Cortes,  which  I  found  in  the  collection  of 
Munoz,  Vol.  34. 

Oviedo's  Historia  General  from  book  22»  chapter  24,  to  book  38,  where 
the  manuscript  of  the  Academy  finishes. 

The  Relaciones  de  Don  Fernando  de  Alva  Ixtlilxochitl>  copied  from  vol. 
4  of  the  Memorias  de  Nueva  Espana.  These  relations,  completing  the 
Historia  Chichimeca  of  the  same  author,  which  I  transmitted  to  you  in 
the  first  box,  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  you  for  describing  the  state  of 
Mexican  civilization  at  the  epoch  of  the  Spanish  Conquest.  In  your  letter 
of  April  4  you  manifest  the  apprehension,  that  Mr.  Ternaux  (an  old 
fellow-student  of  mine  at  Gottingen)  had  already  published  translations 
of  some  of  the  Mexican  histories  contained  in  the  coleccion  de  Memorias 
de  Nueva  Espana.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  Chronicles  copied  for  your 
use  from  volumes  4  and  13  have  not  been  translated  in  Ternaux's  work, 
which  I  really  regret  not  yet  to  have  seen.  For  although  the  Academy 
permitted  him  to  have  copied  whatever  he  pleased  from  the  above  men- 
tioned Coleccion  de  Memorias,  I  learned  that  he  had  given  no  directions 
to  copy  the  chronicles  and  songs  contained  in  volumes  4  and  13,  but  only 
the  great  Mexican  Chronicle  by  Fernando  de  Alba  Tezozomoc,  which 
forms  the  whole  content  of  vol.  12.  To  this  you  draw  my  attention  in 
your  letter  of  January  18,  and  in  that  of  April  4  you  express  the  wish 
that  an  extract  might  be  made  of  vol.  12.  However,  as  I  knew  Ternaux's 
intention  to  publish  a  translation  of  this  very  volume,  which  was  there- 
fore entrusted  to  the  care  of  his  copyist,  I  thought  proper  to  defer  its 
copying  until  you  should  repeat  your  former  instructions.  In  the  same 
letters  you  think,  that  vol.  14  might  contain  some  intelligence  about  the 
condition  of  the  City  of  Mexico  previously  to,  or  immediately  after  the 
Conquest,  and  might  accordingly  be  transcribed.  I  found,  however,  by 
an  attentive  examination,  that  it  was  only  a  description  of  the  City  of 
Mexico  and  especially  of  its  churches  and  convents,  made  by  a  friar  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  17th  century,  and  as  it  contains  no  notices  relative 
to  earlier  times,  I  considered  it  entirely  useless  for  your  purpose. 

In  your  letter  of  February  21,  you  mention  Sahagun  —  Historia  de  las 
Cosas  de  Nueva  Espana,  published  in  Mexico  1829,  as  not  being  in  your 
possession.  This  is  indeed  the  most  important  work  ever  written  about 
the  religion,  customs,  language,  etc.,  of  the  antient  Mexicans.  The  au- 
thor of  it,  Fray  Bernardino  de  Sahagun,  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  New 
Spain  not  very  long  after  the  conquest,  and  becoming  perfectly  master  of 
the  principal  idioms  of  the  natives,  he  was  enabled  to  investigate  their 
popular  traditions,  religious  professions,  rites,  etc.  A  manuscript  copy  of 
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his  work  forms  the  vol.  50  of  the  collection  of  Munoz,  from  which  Lord 
Kings  borough  got  another  copy,  published  by  him  with  an  English  trans- 
lation in  vol.  5  and  6  of  his  splendid  work  on  Mexican  antiquities.  Per- 
ceiving Lord  Kingsborough's  work  quoted  in  the  list  of  books  already  in 
your  possession  or  ordered  from  London,  I  thought,  it  would  be  gratui- 
tous to  take  here  another  copy  for  you,  and  although  I  conclude  by  your 
subsequent  letters,  that  you  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  Lord  Kings- 
borough's  work,  which,  however,  is  an  indispensable  one,  the  notice  which 
you  give  me,  of  Sahagun's  work  having  been  published  in  Mexico,  pre- 
vented me  from  putting  upon  you  the  expence  of  getting  it  transcribed 
here. 

As  you  state  in  your  letter  of  April  4  the  desire  of  procuring  anything 
throwing  light  on  the  personal  history  of  Cortes,  his  early  life,  etc.,  I  did 
not  neglect  to  make  this  point  a  principal  matter  of  my  conversations  with 
Mr.  Navarrete.  The  descendants  of  Cortes,  the  Dukes  of  Monteleone,1 
are  not  living  in  Spain,  but  reside  in  Naples,  and  there  are  also  the  family 
archives.  However,  Mr.  Navarrete,  from  whose  laborious  investigations 
nothing  can  escape,  told  me,  that  he  communicated  to  you  in  his  letter 
some  particular  circumstances  on  Cortes's  earlier  life,  which  are  not  yet 
mentioned  by  the  known  biographers  of  that  great  man.  He  also  stated 
that  he  gave  you  particulars  about  the  portraits  of  Cortes.  Facsimiles  of 
his  handwriting  you  will  find  among  the  documents  sent  you. 

2 — As  for  Pizarro. 

I  am  sorry  to  confess  that  the  result  of  my  investigations  made  in  the 
collection  of  the  Academy  and  elsewhere,  did  not  entirely  answer  to  the 
expectation  I  had  formed,  when  I  began  to  look  over  the  manuscripts  of 
Munoz.  By  a  more  exact  examination  I  perceived,  that  the  materials  col- 
lected by  him  for  the  history  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru  consisted  more  in 
extracts  and  scattered  compiled  notices  than  in  chronicles  or  authentic 
documents. 

I  selected,  however,  from  his  collection  Vol.  42,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81,  82, 
83,  85,  all  such  documents  and  historical  accounts  as  I  thought  would  be 
of  use  to  you.    These  are  forwarded  in  a  second  box  together  with  the 

Relacion  de  los  primeros  descubrimientos  de  Francisco  Pizarro  y  Diego 
de  Almagro,  copied  from  the  Vienna  Codex,  and  the 

Relacion  del  descubrimiento,  conquista  etc.  del  Peru,  written  by 
Pedro  Pizarro, 

This  last  manuscript,  whose  value  is  the  greater  as  its  author  was  an  eye 
witness  of  what  he  described,  and  a  relation  of  the  Conqueror  Francisco 
Pizarro,  was  communicated  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Navarrete,  who 
has  no  other  documents  relative  to  the  history  of  Pizarro. 

1  See  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico,  First  American  edition,  in.  3Sl~3529 
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But  a  most  deplorable  circumstance  is,  that  the  third  Part  of  Oviedo's 
general  history  of  the  Indies,  which  precisely  contains  the  conquest  of 
Peru,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  the  Academy.  The  manu- 
script of  which  Mr.  Quintana  availed  himself  for  his  life  of  Pizarro,  be- 
longed to  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Uguina,  and  all  my  inquiries  for 
the  present  possessor  of  this  collection  have  been  hitherto  without  suc- 
cess, Mr.  Navarrete  telling  me,  that  Uguina's  manuscripts  were  sold 
abroad  after  his  death.  I  shall,  however,  not  fail  to  continue  my  exer- 
tions for  making  out  the  library  or  archive,  where  the  third  Part  of  Oviedo 
may  be  deposited,  and  hope  I  shall  be  enabled  to  send  you  a  copy  of  it. 

When  the  second  box  was  already  sent  to  Cadiz,  I  found  in  the  Acad- 
emy among  other  antient  manuscripts  that  of  Montesinos  —  Memorias 
historicas  y  Anales  del  Peru.  As  this  work  is  quoted  in  the  list  of  manu- 
scripts, which  you  wanted,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion about  Peruvian  antiquities,  I  ordered  it  to  be  copied,  and  shall  send 
it  you  by  a  good  opportunity. 

Miguel  de  Estete  —  Relacion  del  viage  de  Fernando  Pizarro  desde 
Caxamalca,  quoted  by  you  in  the  same  list  as  a  manuscript,  is  printed  in 
Barcias  Historiadores  Primitivos,  T.  3,  p.  206. 

Matienco  — ■  Gobierno  del  Peru,  indicated  in  your  letter  of  February  21, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Academy. 

As  for  Pizarro's  portraits,  Mr.  Navarrete  as  well  as  Quintana  states, 
that  there  is  not  a  genuine  one  in  existence. 

I  am  exceedingly  grieved  that  of  the  long  list  of  printed  books  which  you 
indicate  as  not  being  in  your  posession,  it  has  hitherto  been  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  procure  one  here.  Antient  Spanish  books  are  generally  rare 
enough  in  the  country,  and  such  as  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  have  nearly  disappeared  here.  In  the  public  libraries  they  do 
indeed  exist,  but  in  the  shops  of  booksellers  they  are  not  to  be  found. 
Nearly  all  the  commissions  which  I  gave  to  book  brokers  have  therefore 
been  unsuccessful.  The  largest  stock  of  old  and  rare  Spanish  books  for 
sale  exists  in  Paris,  in  the  Libreria  Hispano-Americana  de  D.  Vicente 
Salva  e  hijo,  Rue  de  Richelieu  no.  60. 

Finally  I  proceed  to  add  a  few  words  about  your  project  of  writing  the 
history  of  Philip  II,  a  task  worthy  indeed  of  a  scholar  who  has  already 
displayed  not  only  the  most  profound  knowledge  and  literature,  but  also 
to  an  eminent  degree  the  true  elements  which  constitute  an  historio- 
grapher, I  mean  sagacity  in  criticism,  beauty  of  the  style,  and  impartial- 
ity in  judging.  Philip  IPs  history  remains  indeed  to  be  written,  and 
wants  the  skilful  hand  of  an  author  intimately  acquainted  with  the  age 
of  that  extraordinary  man.  His  principles  of  governing,  and  especially 
his  struggle  for  preserving  the  purity  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  his  domin- 
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ions,  cannot,  I  think,  be  submitted  to  the  judgement  of  the  superficial 
spirit  of  liberalism  or  religious  indifference,  which  prevails  in  our  century. 
To  consider  Philip  only  as  a  mere  despot  and  a  blind  fanatic,  would  be, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  as  unjust  as  to  reproach  to  the  great  men  of  an- 
tiquity, to  have  been  polytheists. 

The  materials  for  Philip's  history  must  be  inquired  for  partly  in  Spain, 
partly  abroad.  Mr.  Leopold  Ranke,  professor  of  the  university  of  Berlin, 
availed  himself  of  the  accounts  which  the  Venetian  ambassadors  residing 
at  the  court  of  Philip  sent  to  their  government,  and  which  are  now 
deposited  in  the  imperial  archives  of  Vienna,  to  draw  a  masterly  outline 
of  the  character  and  policy  of  that  king.  It  forms  a  part  of  his  '  Volker 
und  Fiirsten  Europa's  im  i6ten  Jahrhundert'  (Nations  and  Princes  of 
Europe  during  century  16),  and  has  been  translated  into  French.  In 
Spain  the  Archives  of  Simancas  preserve  no  doubt  the  largest  stock  of 
materials  for  Philip's  history,  as  everybody  may  perceive  by  the  inter- 
esting memoir  published  by  the  learned  D.  Tomas  Gonzalez,  late  keeper 
of  those  archives,  in  the  Memorias  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  historia, 
Tomo  7.  My  attention  was  therefore  directed  towards  them,  but  nobody 
could  give  neither  to  Mr.  Middleton  nor  to  myself  any  sufficient  account 
about  the  actual  state  of  those  archives,  which  have  been  very  much 
neglected  since  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  Some  persons  state  that 
all  the  papers  are  in  the  greatest  confusion,  and  even  Mr.  Navarrete  told 
me,  it  would  be,  for  the  present,  useless  to  go  to  Simancas,  as  there  was  no 
literary  man  to  assist  one's  researches.  Besides  I  could  not  ascertain 
whether  the  government  would  grant  a  permission  for  copying  documents, 
namely  to  foreigners,  and  a  permission  granted  by  a  minister  of  today 
may  be  revoked  by  his  successor  of  tomorrow,  whom  the  storm  of  revolu- 
tion may  bring  to  power. 

However,  if  a  permission  to  make  inquiries  and  to  take  copies  or  ex- 
tracts in  the  archives  of  Simancas,  can  be  obtained,  I  shall  feel  the  great- 
est pleasure  in  transporting  myself  for  some  time  to  that  place  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  necessary  researches  and  selecting  the  documents 
to  be  copied.  The  Academy  of  history  is  intitled,  by  a  special  privilege, 
to  require  from  Simancas  authentic  copies  of  all  documents  which  it 
wants;  and  as  I  have  the  prospect  of  remaining  in  Spain  for  an  unlimited 
time,  I  hope,  Sir,  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  employing  my  leisure 
in  executing  your  commissions. 

Another  source,  from  which  plenty  of  the  most  important  materials  for 
the  history  of  Philip  II  may  be  taken,  are  the  archives  of  some  of  the 
Spanish  Grandees,  such  as  Santa  Cruz,  Infantado,  Alba,  Frias,  Osuna, 
etc.  But  it  is,  especially  now,  when  the  documental  rights  and  priviledges 
are  become  the  object  of  political  controversy,  nearly  impossible,  to  get 
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access  to  them.  Mr.  Navarrete  told  me,  that  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz, 
one  of  the  few  clever  men  among  the  Spanish  Grandees,  scarcely  permit- 
ted him  to  throw  a  glance  over  his  family  archives  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  the  life  of  D.  Alvaro  Bazan,  first  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  that  cele- 
brated admiral  under  Philip  II.  But  that  only  glance,  Mr.  Navarrete 
assured  me,  was  sufficient,  to  give  him  an  idea  of  the  immense  treasures 
deposited  there,  among  which  he  examined  a  great  number  of  letters 
written  by  Philip's  own  hand. 

Other  materials  may  be  found  in  the  Escurial,  but  among  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Academy,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  are  none  at  all. 

As  soon  as  I  shall  be  able  to  form  a  more  exact  idea  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  procuring  for  you  the  desired  documents  respecting  Philip  II's  his- 
tory, I  shall  give  you,  Sir,  a  more  detailed  account  of  my  endeavours. 

Looking  over  the  little  I  have  been  able  to  do  at  your  requests,  I  can- 
not conceal  from  myself,  how  little  the  result  of  my  exertions  is  deserving 
of  the  remuneration  which  Mr.  Middleton  thought  proper  to  present  me 
with  in  your  name.  He  evidently,  in  doing  so,  was  actuated  more  by  the 
consideration  of  your  easy  circumstances  and  his  own  friendly  feelings 
towards  myself,  than  by  the  small  merit  of  my  exertions.  I  will  not  wish 
you  success  and  fame,  for  you  have  both,  but  all  the  happiness  which 
even  these  cannot  always  give. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

F.  W.  Lembke 


From  Arthur  Middleton 

Madrid,  Aug.  10,  1839 
My  dear  Prescott, 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  day  before  yesterday  of  the  sailing  of  the 
Brig  Carthage  for  Newburg  with  the  2d  and  final  collection  of  manu- 
scripts relating  to  the  Conquest;  in  the  box  you  will  find  your  diploma  of 
member  of  the  Academy.  To  obtain  it  was  to  ask  for  it,  the  work  of  a 
moment.  May  favoring  gales  attend  the  bark,  and  afford  you  a  good 
omen  for  your  enterprise. 

I  now  enclose  you  Lembke's  letter  and  am  able  to  confirm  what  he 
says  in  relation  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  Simancas  papers  or  even 
ascertaining  any  definite  notions  of  their  subjects.  A  young  gentleman 
who  had  had  free  access  to  them  during  six  months  under  the  auspices  of  a 
learned  Professor  assured  me  that  with  the  exception  of  those  relating  to 
the  Bourbon  dynasty,  the  papers  are  all  thrown  together  without  order  or 
index.  Whatever  step  therefore  you  may  be  inclined  to  take  in  the  mat- 
ter would  be  a  speculation  and  the  question  is  whether  it  would  be  worth 
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your  while  to  spend  $70  or  $80  a  month  for  the  expences  of  Lembke  or 
any  other  competent  person  whom  we  might  employ  to  dive  into  these 
waters  for  the  sunken  treasure.  With  regard  to  the  work  itself  which  you 
purpose  to  construct  out  of  these  materials,  supposing  them  already  col- 
lected, rich  and  abundant,  your  facilities  for  its  completion  would  no 
doubt  be  greatly  enhanced  by  your  presence  on  the  spot,  in  the  centre  of 
your  Hero's  operations.  This  indeed  you  must  yourself  be  aware  of.  I 
mention  it  because  Lembke's  forebodings  on  the  subject  are  quite  por- 
tentous, and  I  want  the  matter  off  my  conscience.  If  your  visit  here  be 
impracticable,  I  can  only  renew  you  the  most  cordial  offers  of  assistance, 
which  I  have  received  on  my  part  from  many  persons  here  of  weight  and 
influence.  Your  confidence  is  justified  by  your  success,  and  your  zeal 
equal  to  your  daring.  Two  histories  at  once!  —  and  such  histories!  I 
must  not  here  forget  to  tell  you  of  a  little  compliment  paid  lately  to  your 
Isabella  by  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  and  who  on  the  strength  of  your 
recommendation  has  bestowed  the  heroic  appellation  on  her  last  infant. 
This  lady  is  married  to  a  literary  Spaniard,  Sr.  Llanos  and  is  sister  x  to 
the  Poet  Keats  whose  soul  (not  brains  poor  fellow!)  Lord  Byron  says 
was  blown  out  by  an  Article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

I  enclose  you  the  long  expected  letter  from  Mr.  Navarrete  which  has 
been  delayed  some  time  because  it  was  inclosed  to  Calderon  and  there 
was  a  doubt  whether  he  had  not  already  sailed  for  Mexico,  so  I  enclose 
the  one  for  Calderon  to  you.  I  annex  likewise  an  abstract  of  our  accounts 
with  the  remainder  of  the  vouchers.  If  any  are  missing  let  me  know.  The 
picture  of  San  Fernando 2  was  bought  by  mistake  of  a  dealer  and  as  it  is 
cheap,  rare  and  one  of  the  family,  I  took  it.  I  keep  the  other  two  to  wait 
for  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  last  is  to  be 
had.  By  the  by,  pray  tell  me  on  what  authority  Parmegiano's  portrait  in 
your  2d  Edition  is  baptized  with  the  name  of  the  great  navigator,  the 
internal  evidence  is  considered  here  as  against  the  identity.  Navarrete 
has  given  his  opinion  in  favor  of  another  portrait,  not  the  one  copied  and 
presented  by  Irving  to  the  U.S.  library.  With  regard  to  Lembke's  com- 
pensation, being  placed  between  two  friends  in  a  delicate  position  I  de- 
termined to  confine  myself  within  the  limit  first  suggested  by  you,  leaving 
it  to  yourself  to  make  any  additional  compliment  to  his  services  in  case 
you  may  deem  them  more  valuable  than  what  you  expected  at  the  hands 
of  an  ordinary  agent.  Your  letters  as  you  see  by  Lembke's  have  all  come 
to  hand.  Not  so  the  case  of  books  you  speak  of  through  Sprague,  and  the 
copy  for  the  Queen.   I  gave  that  intended  for  Cortes  to  Lembke  and  the 

1  Frances  Mary  Keats,  1 803-1 889;  her  husband  was  the  author  of  several  books  and  was 
sent  by  the  short-lived  Spanish  Republic  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Italy. 
3  King  Ferdinand  III  of  Castile  and  Leon,  died  1252. 
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former  expressed  a  hope  that  his  would  be  forthcoming.  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion that  the  heir  of  the  late  Archivero  of  Simancas  (Gonzalez)  is  said  to 
have  in  his  possession  a  manuscript  history  of  Charles  V  written  by  said 
Gonzalez  and  said  to  be  full  of  matter.  Would  you  like  to  make  an  offer 
for  it,  and  if  so,  to  what  amount? 

I  must  now  close,  my  dear  Prescott,  wishing  you  health  and  success. 
I  thank  you  for  your  domestic  news  in  which  however  you  do  not  include 
your  own  fireside  to  which  I  desire  my  kindest  remembrances.  I  am  well 
and  happy,  though  tolerably  tired  of  'renowned^  romantic'  Spain.  I  have 
indeed  been  lured  on  from  year  to  year  by  false  hopes  of  being  left 
Charge  here  and  would  now  willingly  relinquish  them,  if  my  Father  would 
agree  to  it.  Well !  '  Paciencia  y  baraj  ar ! '  as  Sancho  says,1  and  if  Patience 
be  neither  force  nor  feature,  fame  nor  fortune  it  is  a  tolerable  substitute 
for  all  them.  Let  Patience  then  be  my  Goddess  as  she  has  been  and  in  her 
name,  my  dear  fellow,  though  you  stand  in  no  need  of  her  I  salute  you. 

Arthur  Middleton 


To  Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(Noctograph) 

Aug,  31,  1839 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  will  put  you  in  possession  as  briefly  as  I  can  of  what  I  have  done,  and 
desire  to  have  done  in  Mexico.  I  opened  a  correspondence  last  winter 
with  the  firm  of  Manning  &  Marshall,  correspondents  of  the  Barings,  and 
sent  them  a  letter  of  credit  on  that  house  for  six  hundred  dollars.  I  for- 
warded to  them  my  letters  to  Senores  Cortina  and  Gorostiza,  inclosing 
yours  and  also  one  to  Mr.  Pakenham 2  from  Mr.  Poinsett.  I  instructed 
Manning  &  Marshall  not  to  deliver  Senor  Gorostiza's  if  Cortina  was  in 
Mexico,  but  to  send  copies  of  my  History  to  each  of  those  gentlemen.  I 
did  not  want  to  give  trouble  to  more  persons  than  it  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary, and  that  was  the  reason  I  omitted  the  letters  with  yours  to  Senor 
Gorostiza.  They  all  happened  to  be  in  Mexico,  and  my  instructions  were 
obeyed.  A  copy  of  the  work  has  been  given  to  each,  and  the  letters  to 
Senor  Cortina  only.  A  third  copy  of  the  work  was  also  forwarded  to 
Manning  &  M.  to  be  given  to  the  person  employed  in  selecting  the  manu- 
scripts and  the  parts  of  them  to  be  transcribed.  No  such  individual  has 
been  found  I  believe,  and  Manning  &  Marshall  have  written  me  that 
Senor  Cortina  does  not  appear  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  matter.   I 

1  'Patience  and  shuffle  the  cards!'    {Bon  Quixote,  part  II,  book  I,  chap.  6.) 

2  Sir  Richard  Pakenham,  1797-1868.  He  was  the  British  Minister  to  Mexico  from  1835— 
1843,  when  he  served  as  Minister  to  the  United  States  for  four  years. 
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suppose  he  has  a  hundred  other  things  of  more  moment  on  his  hands  than 
tales  of  the  old  conquerors,  whose  memory  is  not  I  believe  in  the  best 
odour  with  their  Mexican  descendants.  He  has  politely  however  furnished 
M.  &  M.  with  a  little  manuscript  relating  to  the  Conquest,  by  Sahagun, 
which  they  have  had  copied  and  sent  me.  There  the  thing  appears  to 
stick  for  the  present. 

Now  the  few  things  I  wish  I  should  not  think  would  require  any  great 
research,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  Antiquities  of  Mexico,  a  fathom- 
less gulf,  of  which  I  suppose  their  collections  are  full.  I  only  desire  such 
documents  as  relate  to  the  Conquest  and  the  state  of  Mexico  just  before 
and  after,  or  to  Cortes  himself.  I  have  indicated  in  my  instructions,  of 
which  I  here  add  a  copy,  the  names  of  a  few  manuscripts,  and  I  also  add  a 
list  of  the  documents  which  I  have  received  from  Madrid,  so  as  not  to 
have  them  copied  for  me  in  Mexico.  If  a  man  who  understood  the  busi- 
ness would  employ  a  month  on  it,  and  select  the  manuscripts  and  the 
parts  to  be  copied,  I  think  it  might  be  all  completed  in  a  short  time,  for  I 
do  not  expect  much  after  all,  nor  desire  much.  I  should  else  have  remit- 
ted a  larger  sum.  But  my  researches  in  Madrid  and  the  expensive  work 
of  Lord  Kingsborough,  with  the  Antiquites  Mexicaines  I  have  imported 
from  France,  have  worked  up  over  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  I  think  a 
couple  of  thousand  will  be  as  much  as  I  ought  to  pay  for  my  whistle.  In 
truth  I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  in  Mexico  of  real  value  to  repay  me, 
but  I  should  think  a  few  things  might  be  gleaned  which  would  give  my 
book  a  higher  authority  as  built  in  part  on  original  documents  drawn 
from  the  country  itself.  If  the  officers  of  the  Hacienda *  could  furnish  me 
with  a  few  documents  relating  to  the  expedition  or  personal  history  of 
Cortes,  even  though  they  were  the  same  as  those  I  derive  from  other 
quarters,  they  would  also  have  value  as  proof  of  the  thoroughness  with 
which  I  have  ransacked  the  depositories  in  every  quarter  and  I  should 
willingly  appropriate  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  that  object.  I  hope 
you  will  understand  that  I  do  not  grudge  paying  for  papers  of  real  value, 
but  I  am  rich  in  them  now  from  Spain,  and  I  believe  that  the  gleanings 
which  remain  will  be  more  for  show  than  real  use.  But  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  get  something,  if  I  could,  to  quote  from.  My  work  I  propose  to 
do  up  in  two  reasonable  octavos,  and  to  prefix  as  good  an  engraving  of 
Cortes  as  I  can  get  executed.  If  you  meet  with  a  good  print  of  him  in 
Mexico  for  a  model,  I  should  like  it  very  much.  . . . 

x  The  Mexican  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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To  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Lembke 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  September  12,  1839 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  November  22d,  which  was  followed  last 
week  by  the  box  of  manuscripts,  which  however  I  have  not  yet  seen,  as  I 
am  passing  a  few  weeks  in  the  country  at  some  distance  from  Boston.  I 
esteem  myself  singularly  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  compass  my 
collection  in  so  short  a  time  and  to  have  such  authentic  materials  safe  in 
my  possession.  I  feel  under  great  obligations  to  you  for  the  thorough  and 
discriminating  manner  in  which  you  have  made  the  selections,  and  for 
the  very  friendly  spirit  which  you  have  so  effectually  manifested  for  my 
undertaking;  and  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  that  you  express  yourself 
satisfied  with  the  remuneration  which  Mr.  Middleton  has  made  —  al- 
though such  services  I  do  not  think  are  to  be  estimated  by  money  simply. 
I  approve  entirely  of  your  not  sending  me  copies  of  Tezozomoc  and  of 
Sahagun;  the  latter  of  which  I  now  have  from  Mexico  and  in  Lord  Kings- 
borough's  collection  —  for  it  has  been  twice  printed.  The  former  I  shall 
find  in  due  time  in  Ternaux's  translations.  I  am  glad  you  have  found  a 
copy  of  Montesinos,  and  shall  grieve  very  much  if  the  third  Part  of  Oviedo, 
relating  to  Peru,  cannot  be  discovered  somewhere.  He  is  so  full  of  de- 
tails that  I  cannot  afford  to  give  him  up,  and  cannot  but  think  that  there 
must  be  other  copies  in  Madrid  than  the  late  Seiior  Uguina's.  Pray  do 
not  spare  any  efforts  to  find  out  his  hiding  place  and  obtain  a  copy  for  me. 
Could  you  ascertain  the  name  and  residence  of  the  purchaser  of  Uguina's 
collection,  I  would  try  to  procure  a  copy  from  him.  But  I  hope  that  will 
not  be  necessary. 

You  mention  in  your  letter  that  Senor  Navarrete  informed  you  he  had 
given  me  his  opinion  of  the  portraits  of  Cortes.  He  has  forgotten,  as  I 
find  no  allusion  to  them  in  his  letter  to  me.  If  he  can  give  you  any  infor- 
mation respecting  them  worth  communicating,  I  will  trouble  you  to  re- 
peat it  to  me.  So  much  for  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  as  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned is  nearly  an  affaire  fermee. 

With  regard  to  Philip  lid  you  do  not  give  me  as  much  encouragement 
as  I  could  wish.  The  Archives  of  Simancas,  which  are  no  doubt  the  chief 
deposit  for  materials,  are  in  so  disorderly  a  state  as  must  much  enhance 
the  difficulty.  I  suppose  materials  may  be  also  found  in  the  King's 
Library,  and  perhaps  in  the  Escurial.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  can 
obtain  access  to  these  —  any  or  all  of  them;  and  if  you  can  employ  some 
two  or  three  months  in  making  the  requisite  investigations,  until  you 
have  satisfied  yourself  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  materials  existing 
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in  these  collections  relative  to  Philip's  reign.  Should  these  appear  of 
sufficient  value  to  you  to  form  the  basis  of  an  authentic  narrative  with 
the  aid  of  such  additional  matter  as  I  could  collect  from  Paris,  London 
and  Vienna  (where  I  think  I  know  where  to  lay  my  hands  on  them)  I 
should  like  to  have  you  select  papers  to  be  copied  for  me,  and  without 
unnecessary  delay,  after  you  have  made  your  mind  up  on  the  matter. 
If  I  fail  in  getting  the  original  documents  from  Spain,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  collect  them  from  other  quarters,  but  abandon  the  project,  which  I 
confess  I  shall  do  with  regret,  as  I  have  looked  forward  to  it  as  the  occu- 
pation of  some  seven  or  eight  years  of  my  life  in  a  very  pleasant,  and  I 
hope  not  unprofitable  way.  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  easy  to  get  admission 
to  those  private  libraries,  which  in  Madrid  are  so  rich  in  historical  ma- 
terials. My  friend  Don  A.  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  the  late  Spanish  Min- 
ister here,  and  now  gone  to  Mexico,  has  written  to  the  Minister  of  State 
to  interest  him  in  my  behalf  and  sent  copies  of  my  work  to  the  Duke  de 
Frias,  the  former  minister,  and  others.  He  wrote  me  he  had  much  confi- 
dence that  the  government  would  allow  me  to  pursue  my  investigations 
where  I  wished.  . . . 

I  shall  be  desirous  as  soon  as  you  have  ascertained  what  can  be  done 
in  the  Philip  lid  business  to  hear  from  you.  It  may  seem  to  you  that  I 
am  impatient.  But  when  one  has  made  up  his  mind  to  go  through  with  a 
thing,  the  sooner  it  is  accomplished  the  better;  and  to  say  truth,  the  cor- 
respondence which  I  have  had  with  you  leads  me  to  be  desirous  that  my 
researches  in  Spain  should  be  all  completed  under  your  auspices  there. 
I  have  written  to  my  friend  Middleton  to  the  same  effect.  I  shall  also 
send  a  letter  by  this  conveyance  to  Mr.  Navarrete,  whose  liberal  spirit 
is  worthy  of  the  distinguished  position  he  occupies  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  . . . 

To  Arthur  Middleton 

(Noctograph) 

Pepperell,  September  12,  1839 
My  dear  Friend: 

At  length  your  welcome  letter  and  the  long  expected  box  of  manu- 
scripts, forming  the  last  instalment  of  the  Mexican  papers,  have  arrived; 
the  latter  is  now  waiting  for  me,  snug  in  my  library  in  town,  for  I  am  pass- 
ing the  autumn  as  usual  in  the  country,  some  fifty  miles  from  Boston. 
I  am  very  fortunate  to  have  so  successfully  completed  my  collection,  and 
I  have  great  reason  indeed  to  thank  you,  as  well  as  Dr.  Lembke  and 
Navarrete,  for  the  means  of  doing  so.  Nothing  now  remains  but  the  por- 
traits, and  the  king  and  queen  were  finished  when  you  wrote.   I  hope  it 
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will  not  be  difficult  to  meet  with  an  authentic  Cortes.  I  should  like  to  add 
to  these  portraits  of  Gonsalvo  and  of  Ximenes,  if  they  can  be  had  au- 
thentic, and  the  painter  who  copies  them  is  a  good  artist.  The  price  is  not 
high  certainly  for  a  good  copy.  There  must  be  authentic  likenesses  of 
these  persons  in  Madrid,  though  it  is  possible  they  may  be  in  private  pal- 
aces, where  the  masters  may  not  willingly  give  access  to  them.  Cannot 
the  Senor  Gutierrez1  compass  all  these  portraits  in  three  or  four  months? 
I  am  afraid  I  may  become  blind  before  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  good  queen,  who  has  been  lying  in  lavender  with  you  this  twelve- 
month. I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  likely  to  finish  the  Philip  2d  collection 
so  easily.  It  is  a  glorious  subject,  to  which  I  have  taken  a  great  fancy, 
and  know  where  to  lay  my  hands  on  materials  in  London,  Paris  and 
Vienna.  But  I  shall  not  stir  till  I  have  found  what  can  be  done  in  Spain. 
If  I  fail  in  the  principal  quarter  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  incur  the 
expense  of  the  subordinate  ones.  I  think  it  will  be  best  to  ascertain  what 
can  be  done  therefore  at  headquarters,  as  soon  as  possible.  I  should  like 
to  have  Dr.  Lembke  therefore,  if  he  can  spare  the  time,  visit  Simancas 
and  explore  the  archives  there  if  he  can  get  leave  to  do  so.  Perhaps  there 
are  materials  in  the  King's  Library  at  Madrid.  Calderon  has  written  me 
that  he  trusts  his  letters,  etc.,  to  the  Minister  will  open  a  free  access  to 
the  public  libraries  for  me,  but  I  cannot  tell  how  reserved  they  may  be. 
I  have  found  them,  thanks  to  you,  liberal  enough  so  far.  I  suppose  a 
couple  of  months  would  satisfy  him  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  ma- 
terials there,  and  if  he  can  get  access  to  those  in  other  quarters,  tant 
mieux.  I  really  don't  see  what  benefit  my  presence  in  Madrid  would  be, 
since  I  can  provide  the  funds  through  you,  and  I  certainly  with  my  lame 
eyes  could  not  inspect  the  collections  as  well  as  Dr.  L.,  who  is  besides 
better  qualified,  I  suspect,  than  I  should  be  with  a  dozen  eyes.  From  the 
intercourse  I  have  had  with  him,  as  well  as  from  your  own  opinion  of  him, 
I  feel  a  great  confidence  in  his  sagacity  and  integrity,  and  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  other  German  or  Spaniard  who  could  do  so  well  for  me.  I  am 
glad  you  made  him  the  compensation  which  you  did.  As  far  as  I  can 
understand  it,  you  have  done  here  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  business, 
just  as  I  should  have  done  were  I  on  the  spot,  and  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
pense of  his  visit  to  Simancas  or  the  Escurial  for  two  or  three  months,  a 
compensation  of  sixty  or  seventy  dollars  a  month  appears  to  me  reason- 
able, as  it  would  occupy  all  his  time.  .  .  . 

We  had  the  last  Commencement  Day  a  quarter-century  meeting,  as  it 
was  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  of  the  distinguished  class  of  1814. 
Quarter  of  a  century!  When  one  begins  to  count  by  such  Olympiads  as 
this  he  may  well  shake  in  his  shoes.  Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  convened, 

1  Jose  Gutierrez  de  la  Vega,  d.  1865. 
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and  some  others,  (Quash,1  for  instance)  wrote  very  affectionate  retro- 
spective sort  of  letters,  which  called  up  the  good  old  times.  Several  of 
those  I  met,  I  had  not  seen  since  1814.  There  were  some  whose  names 
had  even  wholly  faded  from  my  memory.  I  greeted  one  companion-in- 
arms by  the  name  of  another,  who  he  told  me  with  some  dissatisfaction 
had  been  dead  these  ten  years.  Old  Time  had  played  the  devil  with  most 
of  their  physiognomies,  grizzling  most  of  the  moustaches  and  headgear, 
or  what  is  worse,  thinning  them  off  sadly.  Do  you  remember  Torrey 2  ? 
His  pate  is  as  bald  as  a  Dominican's.  Pliny  Merrick,3  who  must  have 
sat  next  to  you,  was  one  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  we  graduated.  He 
made  some  observations  in  quite  a  parliamentary  tone,  and  is,  I  under- 
stand, quite  successful  as  a  lawyer  in  his  county.  There  too  was  Dr. 
Wild  4  —  Charlie  of  yore  —  whom  I  had  not  met  before  for  twenty 
years,  grown  rather  thin,  with  a  very  wise  look,  as  if  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  ponder  on  critical  cases  of  the  Med.  Fac.  I  could  not  help 
laughing  when  I  heard  his  somewhat  important  tones  again.  Andrew 
Bigelow5  sat  next  to  me,  with  legs  longer  than  ever,  but  very  little 
changed,  except  that  twenty-five  years  in  his  calling  have  given  him 
rather  a  professional  primness  —  but  very  like  after  all  what  he  was. 
Master  Gould  presided  with  due  gravity,  Judge  Rogers6  was  not  so 
grave  but  ventured  a  few  bad  puns,  which  took  very  well;  even  brother 
Lamson 7  and  James  Walker,  now  Professor  in  Frisbie's 8  department  of 
Ethics,  added  a  joke  or  two;  and  we  seemed  to  resolve  ourselves  into  a 
class  meeting  of  18 14.  It  was  a  queer  sort  of  meeting,  and  as  we  looked 
at  one  another's  grizzled,  weather-beaten  visages,  and  heard  the  old  re- 
membered tones  so  long  silent,  it  was  looking  through  the  mists  of  many 
years,  and  called  up  feelings  that  had  as  much  of  the  melancholy  as  the 
mirthful  in  them.  The  next  meeting  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  will  have 
still  more  of  the  melancholy,  I  fancy,  for  the  survivors.  I  thought  these 
details  might  amuse  you,  who  are  one  of  this  same  band  of  survivors. 
That  you  may  long  continue  to  be  so  is  the  wish  of  Your  sincere  friend. 

1  Francis  Dallas  Quash,  1793-1857. 
3  Charles  Torrey,  1 795-1 873. 

3  1794-1867.  After  practising  law  in  Worcester  County  and  occupying  inferior  judge- 
ships there,  he  became  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1853.  He  received  an  honorary 
LL.D.  from  Harvard  in  1853  and  was  also  an  Overseer. 

4  1795-1864. 

s  1795— 1877.   Graduated  Harvard  Divinity  School  1817,  honorary  S.T.D.  1844. 

6  John  Gray  Rogers,  1795-1875. 

7  There  were  two  Lamsons  in  18 14  —  Josiah,  1 789-1 870,  and  Rev.  Alvan  Lamson,  1792- 
1864. 

8  Levi  Frisbie,  1 783-1 822.  He  was  Alford  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  etc.,  18 17-1822. 
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To  Richard  Bentley 

(Noctograph) 

October  10,  1839 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  must  thank  you  for  the  two  copies  of '  Ferd.  and  Isabel,'  2d  edition, 
which  I  received  last  week  through  Wiley  and  Putnam  of  New  York;  and 
also  for  the  prints  (1000  each)  of  Gonsalvo  and  Columbus,  which  came 
to  me  through  Mr.  Rich.  .  .  .  The  new  edition  is  made  of  not  quite 
so  good  paper,  and  there  is  more  matter  crowded  on  the  page  than 
in  the  first  edition.  There  is  some  saving  in  this,  I  suppose,  though  it 
makes  the  volumes  so  much  thinner  that  I  should  fear  the  purchaser 
would  not  think  he  had  got  so  much  for  his  money.  However  you  are  the 
best  judge  of  the  expediency;  but  I  hope  you  will  never  suffer  the  book  to 
come  out  in  an  inferior  dress,  as  I  am  convinced  the  credit  of  a  good  work, 
as  I  hope  this  is,  is  after  all  much  affected  by  the  costume.  My  new  edi- 
tion here  (the  sixth),  is  on  better  paper  than  the  three  last.  Your  por- 
trait of  the  good  queen  is  beautiful;  Greatbach  has  done  her  Highness 
full  justice.  Pray  remember  before  you  prepare  another  edition  to  ad- 
vise me,  that  I  may  furnish  you  some  few  corrections,  etc.,  which  I  have 
by  me.  I  am  anxious  that  your  editions,  which  are  not  fettered  by  stereo- 
type, should  come  out  as  complete  as  possible.  Mr.  Gayangos,  the  writer 
of  the  review  in  the  Edinburgh,  has  some  letters  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova, 
of  which  he  has  offered  me  copies.  Perhaps  a  few  might  be  selected  for 
another  edition  that  would  give  value  to  the  work.  I  inclose  to  you  now 
two  little  maps  for  the  campaigns  of  Granada  and  Italy.  The  readers 
here  have  complained  of  the  want  of  them,  and  I  have  had  those  places 
only  noted  which  are  mentioned  in  the  history.  You  can  easily  have 
plates  executed  at  a  trifling  cost  from  these  models,  or  if  you  desire  it  I 
will  supply  you  with  copies  from  my  plates.  You  say  Mr.  Ford  said  he 
would  lend  you  a  medal  commemorating  Gonsalvo's  victories.  I  would 
get  it  by  all  means,  even  for  this  edition.  You  don't  seem  much  gratified 
with  his  spirt  in  the  Quarterly.  It  is  pretty  well  peppered  to  be  sure,  but 
he  has  lived  long  enough  on  the  Continent  to  get  a  relish  for  high  season- 
ing. He  has  mixed  up  so  much  sugar  with  it  however,  that  I  suppose  we 
must  not  complain;  I  dare  say  he  thought  he  was  doing  us  a  good  turn. 
And  indeed  you  may  glean  as  good  a  puff  for  your  advertisements  from 
him  as  from  the  Edinburgh,  and  the  two  together  will  make  a  complete 
endorsement  of  the  book  for  the  London  market  I  suppose. 

You  ask  me  about  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  the  Quar- 
terly —  the  Lord  knows  how  —  has  got  scent  of.  I  thought  I  had  inti- 
mated something  about  it  in  a  former  letter  to  you.  The  Royal  Academy 
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of  History  at  Madrid  have  supplied  me  with  a  large  mass  of  unpublished 
materials,  correspondence  of  Cortes,  etc.  for  the  work,  and  their  old  presi- 
dent, Navarrete,  has  added  those  which  he  has  been  for  many  years  col- 
lecting from  the  different  archives  of  the  Peninsula,  as  he  tells  me  they 
mean  I  shall  have  all  the  lights  requisite  for  telling  the  story  thoroughly. 
Besides  these,  my  friend  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington  has  gone 
in  the  same  capacity  to  Mexico,  so  that  I  receive  all  that  can  be  found  in 
that  capital.  I  have  besides  imported  all  the  books  —  some  of  them  abom- 
inably dear,  as  Lord  Kingsborough's  and  the  late  French  works  —  on 
Mexican  antiquities.  So  that  I  have  materials  such  as  never  writer, 
Spanish  or  foreign,  had  before,  and  as  the  narrative  is  a  perfect  epic,  and 
as  full  of  incident  as  any  tale  of  chivalry,  it  will  be  my  fault  if  I  do  not 
make  a  pleasant  story  of  it.  I  allow  a  couple  of  volumes  for  Mexico,  and 
one  for  Peru,  and  shall  publish  them  separately.  The  Introduction  in 
which  I  give  a  preliminary  view  of  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans is  the  toughest  part.  I  have  however  broken  the  neck  of  this,  and 
shall  soon  be  on  my  march  across  the  mountains  to  the  capital  of  Monte- 
zuma. The  whole  thing  may  take  me  two  or  three  years,  if  I  am  in  the 
vein  of  it.    But  I  shall  not  J "ache  myself  and  make  a  toil  of  a  pleasure. 

I  have  received  your  account  through  Col.  Aspinwall,  and  by  a  subse- 
quent letter  learn  that  you  have  given  your  note  for  £100  on  account. 
This  is  all  right,  and  as  I  expected,  and  the  account  seems  to  me  made  up 
very  correctly.  The  advertising  charges  sound  heavy  in  a  Yankee  ear, 
but  it  is  money  well  laid  out.  You  do  not  mention  the  number  of  copies 
to  be  allowed  me  in  the  new  edition.  I  suppose  by  allowing  me  six  in  the 
first,  that  is  the  usual  number.  Here  I  get  one  per  cent.  I  have  had  four 
and  I  will  order  Rich  to  call  for  the  other  two  copies.  I  don't  know  how  it 
is  that  authors  and  publishers  come  to  loggerheads  so  often,  together. 
The  little  experience  I  have  had,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  leads  me  to 
think  it  must  be  quite  as  often  the  fault  of  the  author  as  the  publisher. 
Luckily  the  former  holds  the  pen,  and  can  take  his  revenge  on  his  an- 
tagonist.  Yours  very  truly. 

From  Ferdinand  Wolf  x 

(From  the  French) 

Vienna,  October  15,  1839 
Sir: 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  obliging  letter  of  May  20th, 
accompanied  by  a  magnificent  copy  of  your  excellent  work,  the  'History 

1  1 796- 1 8 66.  He  was  Librarian  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  and  the  author  of 
various  books  on  Spanish  poetry  and  general  literature. 
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of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella/  with  which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to 
present  me. 

I  am  most  grateful,  Sir,  for  this,  and  I  know  how  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  this  gift,  all  the  more  precious  to  me  as  it  proves  that  so  dis- 
tinguished a  scholar  as  you,  Sir,  found  me  worthy  of  his  attention.  I  am 
however,  only  too  sensible  that  I  owe  so  flattering  a  distinction  more  to 
the  recommendation  of  a  friend,  Dr.  Julius,  than  to  my  own  merits. 

It  is  true  I  am  a  great  amateur  of  the  beautiful  Spanish  literature;  its 
study  has  long  engaged  me,  and  from  time  to  time  I  have  published  little 
treatises  on  this  subject  and  in  1837  my  'Grove  of  Modern  Spanish 
Verse'  was  published  in  Paris  in  two  volumes.  You  can  therefore  imag- 
ine, sir,  my  pleasure  and  curiosity  when  I  learned  of  the  publication  of 
your  work  which  promised  to  fill  a  very  obvious  gap  in  the  history  of 
Spain.  How  well  has  it  kept  that  promise !  How  admirable  it  is  on  every 
score!  The  world  has  judged  it  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  join  my 
feeble  voice  to  the  world's  applause  and  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude 
for  so  much  instruction  and  pleasure.  In  a  biographical  article  on  Juan 
de  la  Encina1  which  I  prepared  for  our  General  Encyclopedia,  I  have 
mentioned  your  work  with  the  appreciation  which  it  deserves.  As  soon  as 
I  publish  some  work  which  may  be  a  little  more  worthy  of  your  accept- 
ance, I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy  as  a  token  of  my  re- 
gard. Meanwhile,  Sir,  accept  the  most  sincere  assurances  of  my  gratitude 
and  most  distinguished  consideration,  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sir,  Your  very  humble  and  obedient  Servant, 


To  Henry  Hallam 

(Dictated) 


Ferdinand  Wolf 


Boston,  Nov.  2,  1839 


My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  continuation  of  your  Liter- 
ary History,  which  you  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  send  me.  I  learn  from 
my  correspondent  Mr.  Rich  that  the  books  were  put  on  board  the  vessel 
in  July  last,  and  I  cannot  account  for  their  long  detention  —  but  it  will 
explain  my  apparent  remissness  in  not  acknowledging  the  favour  sooner. 
From  the  delight  and  instruction  I  derived  from  the  first  volume,  I  know 
well  what  to  expect  from  the  work,  as  it  descends  to  later  and  more  inter- 
esting times.  It  was  certainly  an  immense  undertaking,  and  it  must  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  those  even  who  were  familiar  with  your  previous 
writings,  that  you  have  been  able  to  compass  it  with  such  apparent  facil- 

1  About  1468-1534.  Under  the  patronage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  was  the  founder 
of  the  Spanish  drama  and  author  of  many  comedies  and  some  poetry. 
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ity.  Such  a  work  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  English  literature,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  irregular  criticism,  is  far  behind  the 
Continental,  in  the  department  of  systematic  literary  history;  and  fortu- 
nately, whatever  falls  from  your  pen  breathes  a  spirit  of  temperate 
philosophy,  that  must  command  the  attention,  and  I  trust  the  assent,  of 
every  unprejudiced  mind,  of  whatever  denomination  or  country.  But  I 
will  not  take  up  your  time  with  criticism,  or  commendations,  which  I  may 
well  feel  a  diffidence  in  offering  to  one  whom  I  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  look  up  to  as  my  teacher  in  the  science  of  history,  beyond  any  other 
living  writer.  I  cannot  neglect  this  opportunity,  however,  of  thanking 
you  for  the  friendly  interest  you  have  expressed,  both  in  your  note 
handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  and,  as  I  understand,  in  conversation. 
It  is  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  very  few,  permit  me  to  say,  who  occupy 
the  position  that  you  do  in  the  literary  world,  that  an  author,  next  to  the 
consciousness  of  having  desired  to  do  his  duty,  must  look  for  his  best 
reward. 

My  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor  often  speak  of  the  agreeable  mo- 
ments passed  in  your  society,  when  in  London;  and  desire  me  to  offer 
their  kind  remembrances  to  you.  I  shall  never,  probably,  like  them,  en- 
joy the  pleasure  of  your  personal  acquaintance.  But  it  is  a  great  satis- 
faction that  I  am  permitted  to  have  the  honour  of  this  correspondence, 
and  of  expressing  to  you  the  sincere  respect,  with  which  I  am,  my  dear 
Sir. 

To  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Lembke 

(Noctograph) 

Nov,  19,  1839 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  avail  myself  of  a  parcel  which  I  send  to  Mr.  Middleton  to  write  you 
a  line.  I  have  received  this  week  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ternaux  which  ex- 
plains the  mystery  of  Uguina's  sale.  He  was  the  purchaser  of  the  whole 
collection  of  the  Mufioz  manuscripts  and  as  you  will  see  by  the  little 
printed  prospectus,  which  I  enclose,  is  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of 
translating.  I  am  glad  of  it  for  the  sake  of  letters,  though  it  would  have 
been  as  agreeable  to  me  if  he  had  postponed  it  a  few  years  longer.  He  has 
not  got  the  papers  of  Vargas  Ponce,  nor  of  Seiior  Navarrete,  and  that  is 
some  comfort;  and  indeed  I  do  not  think  it  will  impair  the  value  of  my 
collection,  since  his  publications  are  all  translations  and  can  never  of 
course  have  the  authority  of  the  originals.  So  I  shall  not  esteem  mine 
the  less,  or  thank  you  the  less  sincerely  for  them.  M.  Ternaux  tells  me 
that  the  copy  of  Camargo's  'Historia  de  Tlascala,'  which  is  in  the  Munoz 
collection,  is  not  so  called  on  the  title  page  of  the  manuscript,  where  it  is 
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entitled  'Pedazo  de  Historia  de  Nueva  Espana,  copiado  de  un  malissimo 
exemplar,  que  tenia  de  Diego  Tanes.'  Probably  you  will  find  it  among 
the  Munoz  papers  under  this  title  therefore,  and  if  so  I  should  like  to  have 
the  parts  relating  to  the  conquest  copied  as  soon  as  may  be.  I  do  not 
despair  of  your  rinding  Oviedo's  account  of  the  Peruvian  story  and  Mons. 
Ternaux  has  obligingly  offered  me  copies  of  such  documents  as  I  want. 
But  I  had  rather  get  my  whole  collection  from  Madrid  if  possible,  and 
shall  not  apply  to  him  for  either  Oviedo  or  Camargo  till  I  have  learned 
from  you  definitively  that  they  are  not  to  be  met  with. 

I  perceive  one  of  the  letters  of  Cortes  has  what  I  suppose  to  be  a  fac- 
simile of  his  autograph,  and  another  contains  the  rubric  and  signature  of 
Pizarro  or  his  secretary.  It  is  not  said  that  it  is  the  autograph  of  Cortes, 
but  I  suppose  it  is  from  its  peculiarity,  and  having  the  rubric.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  facsimile  of  Pizarro  is  not  very  well  done.  Can  you  not 
do  me  the  favour  to  get  these  signatures  traced  exactly  for  me  on  trans- 
parent paper,  so  that  I  may  safely  have  them  copied  by  the  engraver?  I 
should  like  them  very  much,  and  if  you  can  meet  with  a  few  lines  of 
Cortes's  writing  I  should  like  an  exact  facsimile  of  it  too. . . . 


From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

9  Burton  St.,  Burton  Crescent,  London 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  to  apologize  for  not  answering  sooner  your  two  kind  letters  of 
the  30th  March  and  6th  July,  but  a  long  visit  to  Oxford,  whither  I  had 
gone  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the  Bod- 
leian, and,  on  my  return  to  London,  a  severe  indisposition  have  hitherto 
prevented  my  fulfilling  the  agreeable  duty  imposed  upon  me;  the  desire, 
too,  of  entering  fully  on  the  topics  treated  in  your  letter  and  giving  you  a 
detailed  account  of  the  papers  and  manuscripts  in  my  possession  made 
me  delay  longer  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done  the  completion  of  my 
task. 

I  can  assure  you,  Dear  Sir,  that  nothing  could  be  so  gratifying  to  me 
as  to  enter  into  a  correspondence  with  the  author  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella; I  had  long  wished  for  that  honour;  more  than  once,  since  I  had 
first  the  pleasure  of  reading  your  work,  did  I  take  the  pen  resolved  to 
address  you  on  the  subject  and  communicate  to  you  the  intelligence  con- 
tained in  my  manuscripts,  but  the  formality  of  English  manners,  and  the 
fear  of  being  thought  an  intruder,  invariably  made  me  desist  from  my 
undertaking.  However,  encouraged  by  two  countrymen  of  yours, 
Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Sumners,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  at  my 
friends,  I  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  the  rules  of  English  bienseance  and 
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addressing  you  on  the  subject,  when  I  was  told  at  Holland  House  that 
you  had  written  to  me,  and  soon  after  I  received  your  very  kind  letter 
of  the  6th  July. 

The  papers  in  my  possession  formed  once  a  collection  of  twelve  folio 
volumes,  if  I  am  to  judge  from  the  numbers  on  the  vellum  binding,  which 
run  thus.  Vol.  n,  iv,  vi,  ix,  xn.  They  are  entitled  Papeles  varios  tocantes 
a  la  historia  de  Espana.  Two  more  volumes  belonging  to  the  same  collec- 
tion are  in  the  British  Museum,  but,  although  I  had  them  in  my  house 
for  some  time  before  they  were  sold  by  a  friend  of  mine  to  that  establish- 
ment, I  could  not  ascertain  whether  they  occupied  any  of  the  numbers 
wanting  between  one  and  twelve,  or  whether  they  were  marked  with 
higher  ones,  as  they  had  both  been  deprived  of  their  original  vellum  bind- 
ings and  dressed  in  calf.  Of  this,  however,  I  am  certain,  namely  that  they 
once  made  part  of  the  same  collection,  some  volumes  of  which  are  now 
in  my  possession. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  contents  of  each  of  my 
volumes. 

Vol.  1.   wanting. 

11.  Original  letters  of  Ferdinand  V  to  his  father,  to  his  wife,  and  to  his  secre- 
taries Almacan  and  Coloma.  Several  original  documents  respecting  that  period  of 
Ferdinand's  reign  beginning  1479  ancl  ending  in  1498.  Letters  from  various  sov- 
ereigns of  Europe  to  Isabella.  Letters  from  John  de  Labrit,  and  Catalina  x  upon 
the  affairs  of  Navarre.   A  lengthy  correspondence  of  Maximilian,2  Philip,  etc. 

in.  wanting. 

iv.  Letters  from  the  Great  Captain  to  Ferdinand,  or  to  his  secretaries.  They 
are  mostly  dated  from  Sicily,  and  in  the  hand  writing  of  Gonzalo  himself  except  a 
few  written  in  cypher,  but  with  the  reading  by  the  side. 

vi.  Letters  from  Leyva,3  Pescara,-*  Bourbon,5  Medici,6  Doria,?  Adorno,8  and 
the  great  men  of  the  time  to  Charles  V  or  his  Ministers. 

1  Queen  Catherine  of  Navarre,  grandniece  of  Ferdinand.  She  was  born  in  1470  and  in 
1484  married  Jean  d'Albret,  who  ruled  as  king  with  her  until  they  were  deposed  by  Ferdi- 
nand in  1512. 

2  Maximilian  II,  1527-1576,  Emperor  of  Germany  from  1564. 

3  Antonio  de  Leyva,  about  1480-1536.  He  was  a  prominent  general  of  Charles  V  and 
captured  Francis  I  of  France  at  the  battle  of  Pavia. 

*  Fernando  de  Avalos,  Marquis  of  Pescara,  1489-1525,  a  leading  general  of  Charles  V 
and  husband  of  Vittoria  Colonna. 

s  Charles,  Duke  and  Constable  of  Bourbon,  1490-1527,  the  famous  French  general,  who 
later  took  service  under  Charles  V. 

6  Alexander  de*  Medici,  15 10-1537,  illegitimate  son  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  by  a  negro 
or  mulatto  slave,  married  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Charles  V,  and  was  tyrant  over 
Florence,  1 531,  to  his  death. 

7  Andrea  Doria,  1468-1560,  the  famous  Genoese,  who  served  as  admiral  in  the  French 
navy  against  Charles  V  and  later  served  with  him.  He  was  known  as  the  Restorer  of  the 
Genoese  Republic. 

8  Probably  Girolamo  Adorno,  of  the  eminent  Genoese  family.  He  was  prominent  in  per- 
suading Charles  V  to  confirm  the  liberties  of  Genoa. 
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vii,  viii,  wanting. 

ix.  Same  contents  as  Vol.  vi. 

x,  xi,  wanting. 

xii.  A  series  of  letters  in  the  hand  writing  of  Philip  II  to  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
dejar  his  prime  Minister.  Letters  from  the  Count  of  Fuentes,1  John  of  Austria,2 
etc.,  to  the  former.  Lord  Holland  possesses  likewise  one  volume  of  autograph 
letters  from  Philip  II  to  Mondejar,  chiefly  relating  the  case  of  the  Moriscos;  it 
might,  for  aught  I  know,  have  formed  part  of  the  present  collection,  and  I  intend 
having  a  copy  made  to  add  to  my  collection. 

The  volumes  now  in  the  British  Museum  contain  Diplomatic  letters,  creden- 
tials, etc.,  from  Louis  XI,  and  Charles  VIII  of  France  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
from  Henry  VII,  Henry  VIII  to  the  same.  Three  letters  from  Perkins  Waerbeck  3 
to  Ferdinand  asking  for  his  assistance  in  the  Conquest  of  England. 

A  series  of  letters  from  Catherine  of  Aragon4  to  her  father,  and  three  letters 
from  Prince  Arthur  to  Catherine  before  their  marriage,  or  rather  before  their 
betrothal. 

Let  me  now  explain  to  you  how  this  splendid  collection  of  historical 
documents  came  thus  to  be  scattered  and  how  and  when  I  came  to  own 
five  volumes  of  it.  As  I  was  coming  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1835  I 
happened  to  pass  through  Saragossa  at  the  time  when  the  lamentable 
scenes  began  which  have  since  cast  such  a  blot  on  the  Spanish  character, 
and  disgraced  the  present  revolution.  All  over  Spain  the  Convents  were 
forced,  the  books,  pictures,  and  church  ornaments  wantonly  destroyed, 
in  many  instances  the  monks,  themselves,  barbarously  butchered.  I 
arrived  in  Saragossa  when  one  of  these  dramas  was  being  acted,  and  know- 
ing that  the  splendid  collection  of  manuscripts  and  books  of  the  Convent 
of  Santo  Domingo  had  been  sacked  and  sold  for  waste  paper  through  the 
city,  I  naturally  began  to  inquire,  and  passed  many  an  hour  buried  in 
dust  in  the  booksellers'  stalls,  or  turning  over  the  doomed  in  folios  in  the 
grocers'  shops,  until  I  was  lucky  enough  to  discover  at  a  bookseller's  of  the 
name  of  Taligiie,  among  several  very  interesting  manuscripts,  three  of 
the  volumes  (11,  ix,  xn),  and  to  find  the  same  day  at  another  bookseller's 
the  two  remaining  (iv,  vi)  of  this  interesting  collection.  You  may  easily 
imagine  that  I  spared  no  trouble  in  looking  for  the  volumes  wanting,  but 
all  in  vain.  I  met  with  many  curious  manuscripts,  or  scarce  printed 
books,  but  could  not  learn  the  fate  of  the  rest. 

1  1560-1635,  a  distinguished  Spanish  general. 

3  1 546-1 578,  the  illegitimate  brother  of  Philip  11,  conqueror  of  the  Turks  of  Lepanto, 
Governor  of  the  Netherlands,  etc. 

3  Perkin  Warbeck,  Pretender  to  the  throne  of  England,  who  was  captured  and  executed 
by  Henry  VII  in  1499. 

4  i486— 1536.  Daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  In  1501  she  married  Prince  Arthur, 
eldest  son  of  Henry  VII  of  England.  He  died  in  1502,  and  in  1509  she  became  the  first  wife 
of  Henry  VIII. 
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I  had  been  in  England  about  a  year  when  a  gentleman  who  had  been  in 
Spain  buying  books,  and  who  had  resided  for  some  time  in  Saragossa, 
showed  me  among  other  valuable  books  bought  at  the  latter  place,  two 
volumes  agreeing  with  mine  in  size  and  contents,  but  in  sad  condition, 
some  of  the  leaves  being  torn,  and  very  much  soiled,  and  the  books 
themselves  without  any  covering  at  all,  this  having  been  previously  re- 
moved and  sold  separately.  I  then  exhibited  my  treasures,  and  proposed 
to  purchase  his,  but  I  was  asked  a  sum  much  beyond  my  means,  and 
found  upon  further  inquiry  that  the  books  had  been  purchased  for  the 
sake  of  speculation,  and  that  the  gentleman  intended  soon  to  put  them  up 
for  sale  at  Mr.  Evans',  the  auctioneer.  I,  however,  obtained  the  loan  of 
the  volumes,  which  I  examined,  carefully  making  extracts,  and  taking 
notes  which  I  added  to  my  own  collection;  I  did  more,  fearing  lest,  by 
sending  his  volumes  to  a  public  sale  they  should  be  purchased  by  one  of 
the  many  literary  maniacs  in  this  country  who  buy  books  for  the  purpose 
of  locking  them  up,  I  proposed  to  him  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  them  to  the 
British  Museum,  and  he  consented.  He  was  soon  after  obliged  to  go  on 
the  Continent  again  and  I  concluded  an  advantageous  bargain  for  him 
with  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  where  the  volumes  are  now 
deposited. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  must  have  been  the  first  and  third  in 
the  collection.  Supposing  that  of  Lord  Holland,  purchased  by  himself 
in  Spain  about  forty  years  ago,  to  have  been  the  xi,  what  has  become  of 
the  vii,  viii,  x?  They  must  either  be  still  at  Saragossa  or  in  the  library  of 
some  Spanish  gentleman,  of  the  very  few  who  still  have  in  that  country  a 
taste  for  literature  and  books.  I  think  it  more  probable  that  they  are  by 
this  time  destroyed. 

You  will  naturally  inquire  to  whom  did  the  collection  belong  before  it 
was  placed  in  the  Library  of  the  Convent  of  Santo  Domingo;  and  I  wiH 
answer  that  in  my  opinion  it  must  have  been  made  either  by  Zurita  or  by 
Geronimo  Blancas  [y  Tomas].1  Numerous  marginal  notes  and  refer- 
ences prove  that  the  volumes  were  once  the  property  of  a  chronicler  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Aragon,  and  the  documents  which  they  contain  are  also 
chiefly  relating  to  the  affairs  of  that  corona  or  to  the  countries  conquered 
by,  or  dependent  upon  it.  But  as  I  have  no  means  here  of  identifying  the 
handwriting  I  cannot  say  positively  whose  they  are. 

The  correspondence  between  Gonzalvo  and  Ferdinand  —  for  I  have 
found  in  the  same  volume  four  or  five  dispatches  or  orders  addressed  by 
the  latter  to  the  former  —  I  consider  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of 
my  collection,  as  they  are  calculated  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  history 

1  Died  1590.  He  succeeded  Zurita  as  Royal  Historiographer.  His  Commentarii  Rerum 
Aragoniensium  was  published  in  1588. 
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of  the  Italian  wars,  as  well  as  upon  the  personal  character  of  Gonzalvo. 
When  I  first  came  to  this  country  in  1836,  I  had  some  intention  of  pub- 
lishing the  CrSnica  de  Berndldez?  with  a  few  illustrations  and  notes  upon 
the  last  wars  of  Granada,  intending  further  to  give  as  an  Appendix  my 
letters  of  the  Great  Captain,  but  unluckily,  although  I  took  some  steps 
towards  it,  I  found  no  publisher  in  London  who  would  undertake  printing 
the  work  at  his  own  expense,  and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  desist.  The 
publication  of  your  history  has  since  given  me  the  death-blow  and  I  have 
now  given  up  entirely  all  idea  of  publishing  them  for  the  present.  I  only 
wish  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  you  sooner,  you 
might  with  the  aid  of  my  papers  have  cleared  up  some  doubts  which 
hang  still  over  the  life  and  actions  of  the  great  man. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  and  every  one  of  the  historical  manuscripts 
in  my  collection  is  at  your  service,  and  that  you  must  from  this  moment 
consider  yourself  at  full  liberty  to  have  any  you  like  transcribed,  al- 
though I  must  not  conceal  from  you  that  the  copying,  or  rather  the  de- 
cyphering  of  the  letters  of  the  great  Captain  is  a  very  arduous  task  —  and 
one  not  to  be  accomplished  by  a  common  scribe.  Your  hero  knew  how  to 
wield  the  sword  better  than  the  pen,  he  was  besides  very  little  of  a  gram- 
marian and  made  no  scruple  of  introducing  a  French  or  Italian  word 
whenever  the  equivalent  Spanish  did  not  come  soon  to  his  mind.  I  send 
you  a  facsimile  of  part  of  a  letter,  and  a  transcript  of  another,  that  you 
may  judge  at  once  of  the  difficulty  of  the  reading,  and  of  the  great  man's 
bold  and  graphic  style.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  at  present  whether 
the  import  of  Gonsalvo's  letters  be  such  as  to  give  a  different  complexion 
to  any  portion  of  your  eloquent  and  masterly  sketch  of  his  character,  for, 
although  I  transcribed  once  the  whole  correspondence  and  read  it  at- 
tentively, I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  that  such  observations  as  I  made 
at  the  time  are  now,  owing  to  my  incessant  labours  of  a  more  serious  kind, 
entirely  obliterated.  I  might  have  repaired  my  fault  by  recommencing 
my  task  at  the  time  I  reviewed  your  work,  but  you  are  aware  how  most 
of  the  articles  in  Reviews  are  written.  I  was  given  only  three  weeks' 
time,  and  it  would  have  been  madness  for  me  to  attempt  anything  like  a 
serious  investigation  of  so  difficult  and  interesting  a  subject.  I  therefore 
confined  my  observations  to  that  portion  of  your  work  which  has  for  some 
time  been  the  principal  object  of  my  labours,  namely  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  Moslems,  and  I  made  no  observations  whatever  upon  the  most 
brilliant,  as  well  as  the  most  elaborate  portion  of  your  work,  that  con- 
taining the  portraits  of  Gonzalvo,  Ximenes,  Ferdinand,  Isabella. 

I  am,  however,  ready  to  atone  for  my  crime  by  undertaking  for  you,  as 

1  Andres  Bernaldez,  born  about  1490.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Catholic  Sovereigns. 
(See  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  first  American  edition,  II.  108,  note.) 
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soon  as  I  am  more  disengaged,  an  entire  transcript  of  Gonzalvo's  cor- 
respondence; I  have  likewise  began  a  very  full  index  raisonne  of  all  the 
documents  respecting  Ferdinand's  reign  in  my  possession,  which  I  fully 
expected  to  send  you  along  with  this  letter,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my 
task,  interrupted  by  a  severe  indisposition  and  the  fagging  work  of  cor- 
recting the  press  of  my  work,  where  I  have  occasionally  given  the  orig- 
inal text,  has  hitherto  retarded  its  completion.  As  soon  as  it  is  finished  I 
shall  certainly  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  send  it  to  you. 

With  the  exception  of  four  or  five  letters  from  Passamonte  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  one  from  a  Governor  of  Hispaniola  in  1 509,  whose  name  I  do 
not  recollect  at  present,  my  collection  contains  nothing  of  any  interest 
respecting  America.  There  is  it  is  true  an  account  sent  from  Portugal  at 
the  time  describing  the  voyage  and  the  discovery  of  Cabral z  but  as  it  has 
been  published  by  Navarrete  with  a  very  slight  verbal  alteration  I  deem 
it  of  no  importance  to  you.  I  have  also  some  manuscripts  concerning 
missions,  etc.,  but  they  are  of  a  very  recent  date,  none  being  older  than 
the  end  of  the  XVII  century. 

Allow  me  to  put  an  end  to  this  long  and  irksome  letter  by  assuring  you 
that  nothing  could  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  me  than  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  gentleman  whose  literary  pursuits  have  so  well  illustrated 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  history  of  my  country,  and  whose  future 
labours  are  calculated  to  shed  light  upon  another  no  less  important  sub- 
ject. Excuse  me  if  I  felicitate  you  upon  the  manner  in  which  your  ardu- 
ous task  has  been  executed,  and  if  I  say,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  admire  most  in  your  work,  whether  your  ex- 
quisite erudition  and  extensive  reading,  or  your  profound  philosophy,  — 
or  that  most  difficult  as  well  as  most  rare  quality  in  an  historian  —  free- 
dom from  all  political  as  well  as  religious  bias. 

Hoping  that  our  acquaintance  will  last,  and  that  you  will  employ  me 
in  whatever  you  may  deem  useful,  I  have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  to 
subscribe  myself,  Dear  Sir,  Your  obedient  servant 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 

"December  ist,  1839 

P.S.  I  send  you  also  a  facsimile  of  two  lines  of  a  letter  from  Ferdinand 
to  Coloma,  the  reading  of  which  is  as  follows :  *  Coloma  Don  Diego  va  de 
nra  parte  al  Rey  mi  Senor  ruegos  le  encamineys.'  The  letter  of  Gonzalvo 
reads  thus: 

1  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  the  famous  Portuguese  navigator  who  discovered  Brazil  in 
1500.    He  died  c.  1526. 
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MUY  MAGNYFYCO  SeNOR 

Porque  respondo  en  persona  a  vras  cartas  cumplyendo  vros  mandamyentos 
no  dyre  mas  aqui  sino  q  enbio  albornoz  al  Rey  nro  Senor  co  lo  q  del  v.  m.  en- 
tendera  porq  mas  presto  saiga  la  certynydad  de  my  yda  y  de  my  voluntad  por 
las  portas  q  de  my  navegacion. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Gonzalvo  to  Almagan^ 
dated  Roza  2Stk  of  April  1501  (?). 

MUY  MAGNIFICO  SENOR 

Todos  los  tres  despachos  que  despachasteis  el  primero  de  Marco  e  rrecebido  y 
el  postrero  de  23  de  Abril  que  era  el  que  vino  por  la  via  de  Venecia  porq  a  esta  ora 
creo  teneis  ciertas  letras  mias  que  os  avran  dado  algun  mal  rrato. 

En  respuesta  de  lo  que  sus  altezas  me  an  mandado  escribir  y  vos  Senor  me 
escribistes  no  dire  mas  que  de  suplicaros  que  muy  presto  me  rrespondais  a  todo  lo 
que  alia  e  escripto  y  la  determinacion  de  lo  que  escrivo  corrientemente  por  que  en 
todo  sepa  de  lo  que  sus  altezas  soy  servidor.  Vi  el  capitulo  que  se  trujo  el  Ven- 
eciano  que  no  pudieses  enbiar  aca  desa  mas  avena  que  aquella  y  porque  dotros 
muchos  y  aun  dellos  mismos  creo  avreis  sabido  la  verdad  no  dire  mas  en  esto  sino 
que  no  se  para  que  aya  de  pedir  el  capitan  a  quien  no  tomo  turco  ni  levi  yo  syno 
presos  en  mi  poder  Ese  capytan  que  vino  por  parte  de  los  otros  que  deja  en  el 
pueblo  dile  el  que  les  cupo  syno  cuatro  cabezas  que  yo  las  hyze  vender.  I  porque 
el  correo  se  detiene  no  dyre  mas  syno  que  Dios  os  guarde  y  prospere  y  a  my  ayude 
en  q  todas  las  jornadas  de  sus  Altezas  las  acabe  su  jente  con  my  trabajo  como  la 
de  Cathalonya  y  nunca  menos  plega  a  Dios.  Roza  a  XXVIII  de  Abril  y  a  vuestro 
servycio. 

Gonzalo  Fernandez 


From  Count  Adolphe  de  Circourt 

(In  English) 

Paris,  Dec.  13,  1839 
My  dear  Sir: 

Your  envoi  has  been  too  given  truly  in  Mr.  Augustin  Thierry's  hands, 
who  is  extremely  grateful  for  it.  He  has  already  answered  to  you.  His 
health,  so  dreadfully  shattered  and  without  the  least  hope  of  recovery, 
does  not  prevent  him  from  pursuing  with  incredible  spirit  his  historical 
labours.  He  is  now  putting  under  the  press  a  work,  not  altogether  new, 
yet  in  many  parts  so,  which  shall,  I  hope,  help  him  to  the  possession  of  a 
fund  which  should  put  all  embarrassments  of  fortune  out  of  his  way. 
It  is  Mr.  Gobert's  legacy,1  a  fund  of  about  40,00x5  dollars,  whose  rent 

x  Baron  Napoleon  Gobert,  1 807-1 833,  left  a  large  legacy  to  the  French  Academy,  the  in- 
come of  which,  amounting  to  20,000  francs,  was  to  be  given  by  the  Academy  to  the  author  of 
the  most  learned  work  on  French  history,  who  was  to  continue  to  receive  it  until  a  more 
learned  work  appeared. 
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[income]  must  be  within  next  year  adjudged  by  the  French  Academy  to 
the  author  of  the  best  historical  labour  on  our  archives  and  held  by  this 
person  during  a  long  space  of  time.  Mr.  Thierry  hopes  vividly,  as  well  as 
I  and  every  person  acquainted  with  the  noble  productions  of  your  studies, 
that  your  present  sufferings  shall  be  but  transitory  and  that  you  may 
promptly  recover  the  material  faculties  whose  employ  is  so  precious  to 
the  literary  world. 

You  are  surely  already  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ternaux-Compans,  last 
publications  on  New  Spain;  Zurita,  Rapport  sur  les  differentes  classes  de 
chefs  de  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,  and  Alva  Ixtlilxochitl>  Histoire  des  Chi- 
chimecas.  Mr.  Ternaux's  system  on  the  population  of  the  New  World 
is  curious.  He  believes  that  at  two  epochs  widely  remoted  from  each 
other,  two  bands  of  Asiatic  populations  have  found  their  way  into  Amer- 
ica. At  the  coming  of  the  second,  the  first  receded  towards  the  east.  He 
finds  the  representatives  of  this  first,  comparatively  aboriginary,  popula- 
tion in  the  nations  of  the  Caribs  and  Guaranis,  whose  languages  are  fun- 
damentally the  same,  and  who  have  had,  since  the  beginning  of  the  15  th 
Century,  large  establishments  from  the  present  Carolina  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Plata  River.  The  second  band  of  population  came  in  two  distinct 
streams;  the  one,  probably  by  the  way  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Esmeraldas,1  then  at  the  Intermedios?  and  founded  on  the 
plateaux  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Perus  two  empires  who  finally  coalesced 
into  one.  The  other  stream  entered  by  the  way  of  the  North  West,  and 
dividing  itself,  gave  to  the  United  States  their  tribes  of  huntsmen,  while 
the  by  far  greater  part  settled  on  the  western  parts  of  Anahuac,  whence  it 
gradually  progressed  to  the  shores  of  Yucatan.  The  Natchez,  formerly  a 
great  tribe,  with  rudiments  of  civilization,  would  be  the  link  between  the 
nations  of  Anahuac  and  the  clans  of  the  Canadas,  United  States,  etc. 
Mr.  Ternaux  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Mayas,  whom  the  Spaniards 
found  in  Yucatan,  were  a  remain  of  the  first  band  of  Indian  population. 
But  he  has  not,  till  now,  been  able  to  inspect  any  document  of  the  Maya 
tongue;  he  were  glad  to  compare  it  with  the  Guarani,  on  one  part,  and  the 
languages  of  the  Mexican  family,  the  Azteque,  over  all,  on  the  other.  I 
remain  with  great  respect,  my  dear  Sir,  Your  obliged  and  obedient 
Servant. 

Adolphe  de  Circourt 

1  A  province  in  northwest  Ecuador. 
a  Central  America? 
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To  Powhatan  Ellis  x 

(Noctograph) 

2  Jan.  184O 
Sir: 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  10  November,  and 
am  much  obliged  by  the  very  kind  interest  you  take  in  promoting  my 
views.  Since  writing  to  you  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive  such 
large  supplies  of  original  and  unpublished  documents  from  Madrid,  that 
I  believe  I  cannot  extract  much  additional  matter  of  real  value  from 
Mexico.  During  the  colonial  government  of  Spain,  all  documents,  or 
copies  of  them,  when  they  were  of  much  importance,  were  forwarded  to 
the  mother  country;  and  the  greater  part  have  been  landed  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  which  has  an  officer  in  charge 
of  the  colonial  history.  From  this  source  I  have  received  my  supplies. 
Had  my  object  been  the  early  history  of  the  Aztecs,  I  should  not  have 
fared  so  well.  But  although  I  propose  to  give  a  brief  preliminary  view  of 
this,  it  is  very  subordinate  to  my  principal  design,  which  is  the  Conquest 
by  Cortes.  There  are  one  or  two  things  which  I  should  like  to  obtain  if 
possible  from  Mexico  and  respecting  which  I  have  communicated  with 
my  friend  Mr.  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  who  has  now  gone  as  Minister  from 
Madrid  to  Mexico;  and  as  he  knows  my  views  fully  I  think  it  will  be  un- 
necessary for  me  to  tax  your  kind  offices  further  in  the  matter.  I  pray  you 
to  thank  your  nephew  Mr.  Thomas  Ellis,  for  his  liberal  offers  to  me.  The 
copy  of  Veytia2  is  among  the  works  I  see  put  up  for  me  by  Manning  and 
Marshall.  Gage's 3  is  I  suspect  a  translation  from  an  English  book,  which 
has  to  do  with  a  period  later  than  the  one  I  am  concerned  with.  I  shall  be 
much  obliged,  tell  him  however,  if  any  contemporaneous  document 
should  come  into  his  hands,  throwing  light  on  the  Conquest  or  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  at  the  time,  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  advise  me  of  it, 
that  if  I  have  it  not  I  may  request  a  copy. 

With  the  renewed  expression  of  my  thanks,  believe  me,  my  dear  Sir. 

1  Of  Virginia,  about  1794-1844,  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico,  1839-1842. 

a  Mariano  de  Veytia,  born  at  Puebla,  Mexico,  about  1718,  died  about  1780.  His  Historia 
Antigua  de  MSjico  was  printed  in  1836.  (See  Prescott's  Conquest  of 'Mexico •>  first  American 
edition,  1.  22,  note.) 

3  Thomas  Gage,  died  1656,  a  Dominican  missionary  to  Mexico;  author  of  English- 
American;  or  a  New  Survey  of  the  West  Indies,  1648,  which  is  an  almost  verbatim  translation 
of  Nicholas's  Conquest  oj  West-India,  which  itself  is  a  translation  from  Lopez  de  Gomara. 
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To  the  Duke  of  Monteleone 

(Noctograph) 

'   Feb.  6,  1840 
Sir: 

I  take  the  liberty  through  his  Excellency  the  Conte  di  Camaldoli  to 
request  your  acceptance  of  a  work  on  Spanish  history  written  by  me.  I 
am  now  occupied  with  another  subject  relating  to  Spain,  as  well  as  to 
America,  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  by  your  illustrious  ancestor  Hernan 
Cortes.  The  Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid  has  liberally  supplied 
me  with  all  the  manuscripts  in  its  possession  which  I  have  desired  relating 
to  the  subject,  to  which  its  venerable  president,  Senor  Navarrete,  has 
added  his  own  collection,  designing  as  he  says  that  I  should  be  furnished 
with  all —  whatever  can  enable  me  to  tell  the  history  of  the  Conquest  in 
an  authentic  manner. 

Among  the  documents  in  my  possession  are  many  letters  from  your 
great  ancestor,  but  as  I  am  desirous  to  possess  everything  which  can 
throw  light  on  his  personal  history  and  place  his  heroic  character  in  a 
proper  view,  I  take  the  liberty  to  inquire  if  you  have  in  your  family 
archives  any  letters  or  papers  which  can  be  of  service  to  the  biographer  of 
Cortes,  and  if  so,  to  express  the  hope  that  you  will  allow  me  to  have  a 
copy  of  them.  Any  document  will  have  value,  coming  from  the  descend- 
ant and  heir  of  the  Conqueror  of  Mexico,  and  you  may  be  assured  will  be 
very  gratefully  remembered  by  me. 

From  Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(From  the  Spanish) 

City  of  Mexico,  March  5,  1840 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  fear  that  in  spite  of  your  indulgence  you  will  be  thinking  of  me  as 
negligent  or  indifferent,  and  lest  you  have  good  cause  I  hope  you  will  hear 
my  explanation. 

We  left  New  York  with  a  favourable  wind  which  continued  until  we 
had  crossed  the  Gulf;  but  then  southerly  winds  and  calms  began  to  follow 
each  other  with  unusual  pertinacity,  so  that  the  passage  took  eighteen 
days.   This  forced  me  to  cut  my  stay  short  in  Havana. 

When  we  arrived  there  I  was  occupied  by  so  many  things,  and  the 
feasts  and  entertainments  with  which  they  honoured  me  were  so  cease- 
less, that  I  did  not  have  a  single  moment  at  my  disposal  even  for  the  most 
urgent  matters.  Nevertheless  I  carried  your  message  to  Don  Jose 
Zamora,  formerly  Auditor  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Accounts,  who 
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arranged  with  me  that  you  should  write  him  in  my  name,  asking  for  the 
documents  that  you  wish,  and  that  he  should  do  his  utmost  to  secure 
them  for  you,  as  I  am  confident  he  will  do.  He  suggested  to  me  that  I 
write  to  you  from  shipboard,  but  not  only  was  there  no  room  to  do  so  on 
the  brigantine  of  war  on  which  I  was  sent,  but  also  such  continual  and 
violent  north  winds  blew  on  us  that  we  were  twenty-five  days  before  see- 
ing the  sad  and  pestiferous  sands,  miscalled  —  or  rather  most  accurately 
called  —  Vera  Cruz,  because  as  you  know  cruz  in  Spanish  means  toil, 
hardship,  martyrdom. 

After  various  hardships,  we  finally  reached  Mexico,  where  I  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  with  rejoicing  and  public  celebra- 
tions, and  visited  by  everyone,  which  with  the  indescribable  trouble  of 
finding  and  settling  a  house  and  the  innumerable  duties  which  have 
fallen  on  me  like  a  mountain,  have  so  occupied  me  and  Mme.  Calderon, 
who  is  because  of  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Legation  my  only 
secretary,  that  she  has  not  even  found  time  to  send  two  letters  to  her 
family. 

During  all  this  time  I  have  not  forgotten  your  errands  or  your  kindly 
friendship  for  a  single  day.  I  have  talked  several  times  with  the  Count 
de  la  Cortina,  who  has  assured  me  that  he  has  already  sent  you  various 
papers;  he  keeps  promising  me  to  seek  others  and  keeps  repeating  to  me 
the  eternal  refrain  of  the  Mexicans,  manana,  manana,  a  kind  of  Mexican 
yes  which  means  —  in  the  next  century,  if  I  find  the  thing  to  my  hand  with- 
out search  —  or  never. 

But  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find 
Dr.  Lucas  Alaman.  I  enclose  a  pamphlet  of  his  in  which  there  are  some 
good  hints.  He  has  placed  at  my  disposal  all  the  existing  documents  of 
the  house  of  Hernan  Cortes  which  are  in  the  Hospital  of  Jesus.  He  has 
shown  me  the  autograph  signature  of  that  great  man,  from  which  he  will 
allow  me  to  take  a  facsimile  if  you  want  it;  he  has  shown  me  and  will 
allow  me  to  take  a  copy  of  his  portrait,  painted  as  we  think  after  his 
prosecution  in  Spain,  and  in  short  has  promised  to  point  out  to  me  the 
way  to  get  other  data.  As  everything  here  is  disorder  and  procrastina- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  seek  these  papers  where  they  are,  and  keep  the  day 
and  the  season,  because  so-and-so  is  in  the  field  or  in  the  council,  and  the 
clerk  who  is  to  do  the  copying  is  ill  or  busy,  and  will  come  tomorrow;  and 
tomorrow  never  comes.  So  I  am  occupied  and  shall  be  occupied  without 
losing  sight  of  it,  with  what  you  want  and  with  whatever  relates  to  your 
work;  and  whenever  I  may  find  a  printed  book  that  I  think  bears  on  your 
object  or  that  you  ask  me  to  send  to  you.  I  only  ask  the  indulgence  that 
I  must  myself  grant  in  the  highest  degree  —  patience  and  more  patience. 

Alaman  has  said  to  me,  and  I  agree  with  it,  that  you  would  do  well  to 
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come  here  for  a  short  time,  where  you  would  find  things  that  would  com- 
pensate for  the  fatigues  of  the  journey.  If  you  should  do  so  I  have  an 
enormous  house,  and  in  it  you  would  find  freedom  and  frank  hospitality, 
and  in  my  wife  and  myself  two  friends,  whom  far  from  putting  out  you 
would  be  doing  a  favor  to,  since  we  should  be  entertaining  a  man  of  sense 
with  whom  we  could  talk,  and  a  man  of  sense  is  not  a  common  discovery 
here.  If  you  come  you  will  see  the  strangest  contrast  that  exists  in  the 
universe,  a  climate  and  a  country  like  paradise,  inhabited  by  an  ignorant 
and  poverty-stricken  people,  governed  by  others  no  less  so,  the  worst 
governed  that  can  be  imagined. 

But  as  I  have  not  time  today  to  enter  into  descriptions,  I  will  confine 
myself  to  asking  you  to  remember  Fanny  J  and  me  to  Mrs.  Prescott,  to 
Curtis,2  Thayer,3  to  your  father,  to  Everett 4  and  our  other  friends,  and  to 
believe  that  I  am  always,  Faithfully  yours, 

A.  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

P.S.  I  send  you  a  number  of  the  '  Mosaico '  which  has  just  reached  me; 
it  contains  a  letter  from  Cortes,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  City  Hall 
here. 

They  are  making  a  copy,  which  will  also  be  published  and  which  I  will 
send  you  manana^  of  the  report  of  the  trial  of  Cortes  and  his  sons  for  con- 
spiracy (according  to  what  they  have  told  me). 


To  Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(Noctograph) 

April 2,  1840 
My  dear  Friend: 

It  is  long  since  I  have  written  to  you,  and  still  longer  since  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  line  from  you.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  you  in  October  which 
I  suppose  you  received,  and  I  got  one  from  you  some  time  after  your 
departure,  about  the  middle  of  November,  dated  September  17,  in  which 
you  speak  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  U.S.  Bank  s  —  an  event  which  did 

1  Madame  Calderon. 

2  Either  Benjamin  Robbins  Curtis,  1 809-1 894,  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  etc.,  or  his  brother,  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  18 12-1894,  author  of  constitutional  his- 
tories and  many  law  books.   They  were  nephews  of  George  Ticknor. 

3  Probably  Nathaniel  Thayer,  1808-18  83,  Fellow  of  Harvard  College,  financier  and 
philanthropist. 

4  Edward  Everett,  1794-1865.  At  this  time  he  had  been  Professor  of  Greek  at  Harvard, 
a  member  of  Congress  for  ten  years  and  had  just  ended  his  fourth  term  as  Governor.  After 
a  few  months'  interval  spent  in  travel,  he  became  Minister  to  England. 

s  The  federal  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank  expired  in  1836,  but  it  received  a  Penn- 
sylvania charter  in  that  year.  It  failed  twice  in  the  next  five  years,  and  in  1841  was  liqui- 
dated with  a  total  loss  to  its  stockholders  of  their  investment. 
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not  take  place  till  three  or  four  weeks  after  —  so  that  I  think  that  you 
must  have  the  gift  of  prophecy  —  and  I  can't  unriddle  it.  But  unluckily 
your  predictions  turned  out  too  true,  and  I  was  grieved  to  learn  you  had 
embarked  so  much  of  your  property  in  this  bad  concern.  The  conduct  of 
the  Bank  has  been  indeed  most  disgraceful  to  all  the  parties,  and  reflects 
no  great  credit  on  the  country  at  large.  I  have  made  inquiries  of  such 
persons  as  I  thought  most  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  about  it,  in 
order  to  give  you  their  opinion.  But  I  do  not  think  any  one  here  is  at 
all  acquainted  with  its  real  condition,  though  from  what  I  can  learn 
I  should  not  like  to  have  a  large  part  of  my  property  in  it,  but 
should  rather  diminish  my  interest  at  a  present  sacrifice.  But  the  best 
thing  I  should  suppose  would  be  to  authorize  a  person  in  whose  know- 
ledge and  integrity  you  have  confidence,  to  sell  the  stock  or  any  part  of  it 
he  may  think  expedient  and  invest  in  some  good  security,  if  any  is  to  be 
found.  This  is  the  inference  which  I  draw  from  my  conversation  with  the 
intelligent  persons  I  have  consulted,  who  after  all  do  not  profess  to  know 
anything  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Bank.  The  stock  is  now  quoted  at 
seventy-four  per  cent.  I  have  my  share  of  the  bubbles  in  these  good 
times,  having  invested  three  years  since  eighteen  thousand  dollars  in  what 
were  called  fancy  stocks  —  I  suppose  because  nobody  fancies  them  — 
for  I  cannot  now  sell  them  at  more  than  seven  thousand.  But pazienza  — 
meliora  speremus.  I  have  also  seen  Curtis  about  your  suit,  and  am  sorry 
I  cannot  give  you  any  decisive  intelligence  respecting  it.  The  case  has 
just  come  to  a  hearing  this  week,  but  the  judges  have  decided  they  can- 
not form  an  opinion  without  fuller  evidence,  which  can  only  be  got  from 
Havana.  The  cause  if  carried  before  the  Chancery  Court  would  be  de- 
cided, probably,  on  the  present  evidence.  But  that  would  occasion  a  de- 
lay of  three  months,  and  the  Court,  from  the  nature  of  its  powers,  is  not 
supposed  to  be  as  favorable  a  one  for  such  a  trial  as  the  other;  so  Curtis 
has  determined  to  again  try  to  negotiate  a  compromise  on  the  same  terms 
as  before,  and  thinks  that  it  may  be  effected,  as  there  seems  ground  for 
thinking  Iznada  will  now  withdraw  his  attachment.  This  will  be  decided 
in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  he  says.  He  has  promised  to  let  me 
know  the  result  at  once,  and  I  shall  advise  you  immediately  as  soon  as  I 
learn  anything.  I  am  truly  sorry  to  write  you  anything  but  what  will 
give  you  pleasure.  But  I  shall  tell  you  always  how  things  stand,  according 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  as  I  think  the  best  office  I  can  render  you  is 
to  put  you  as  far  as  possible  in  possession  of  the  truth.  As  to  this  law 
case,  on  one  score  you  may  rest  easy,  that  is  the  good  faith  and  integrity 
of  the  Courts  and  the  lawyers  you  have  employed,  as  I  know  their  char- 
acters to  be  unimpeachable. 

I  shall  now  talk  to  you  about  my  own  little  affairs.    I  am  getting  on 
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with  my  Spaniards,  though  as  yet  I  have  been  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
ancient  Aztecs  —  a  confounded  hard  and  bothering  subject.  This  half 
civilization  breed  makes  a  sort  of  mystification  like  twilight,  in  which 
things  appear  as  big  again  as  they  are,  and  all  distorted  from  the  truth. 
I  have  now  nearly  disposed  of  them  and  shall  soon  be  on  my  march  with 
the  great  Conquistador.  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not  be  able  to  pick  up 
anything  of  value  for  me  in  Mexico.  I  do  not  want  anything  relating  to 
the  ancient  history,  and  I  am  most  generously  supplied  from  Spain  with 
ammunition  for  the  Spanish  invasion;  5000  pages  of  fair  manuscript,  of 
letters,  state  papers,  chronicles  —  all  contemporary  and  on  which  the 
public  breath  has  never  blown;  the  united  collections  of  Munoz,  Vargas 
Ponce,  and  Navarrete  —  rare  luck,  the  greatest  that  ever  befell  a  man, 
and  for  which  I  may  well  thank  your  kind  offices.  I  have  received  one 
case  of  these,  which  completes  the  collection,  since  I  wrote  you,  and  I  am 
now  satisfied  that  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  lay  out  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  order  to  get  a  little  additional  matter,  of  not  much  importance, 
from  Mexico.  If  any  contemporary  document  relating  to  the  Conquest 
should  come  under  your  notice,  I  will  thank  you  to  have  it  copied  for  me. 
Humboldt  mentions  two  manuscripts,  one  of  Cortes  on  the  road,  and 
another  Libro  del  Cabildo,  begun  three  years  after  the  siege,  giving  an 
account  of  the  city,  soon  after  the  capture.  It  was  in  the  convent  of  San 
Felipe  Neri.  These  may  perhaps  contain  some  things  useful  to  me.  You 
will  see  I  have  changed  my  mind  since  last  writing  you,  partly  from  the 
embarras  de  richesses,  partly  from  the  conviction  that  the  publications  I 
have  received  from  Mexico  afford  me,  that  there  is  nothing  of  much 
value  there  relative  to  my  subject,  which  I  have  not,  (indeed  many  of 
the  documents  sent  me  from  Spain  were  drawn  originally  from  Mexico) ; 
and  although  I  do  not  grudge  paying  for  a  good  thing  I  don't  care  to 
throw  away  my  money  on  what  is  of  no  worth.  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
learn  any  tidings  of  the  personal  history  of  Cortes,  his  family  and  de- 
scendants, and  estates  in  Mexico.  His  remains  lie  there,  I  believe.  But  I 
leave  the  whole  to  your  better  judgment,  who  know  my  views  and  are  on 
the  spot,  knowing  that  whatever  you  advise  will  be  right.  If  you  meet  with 
a  good  engraving  of  him  I  should  like  it  much,  also  a  facsimile  of  his  hand- 
writing. Manning  and  Marshall  have  sent  me  one  of  Montezuma,1  quite 
curious.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know  if  it  is  the  one  spoken  of 
by  Bustamante,  mentioned  in  an  advertisement  at  the  close  of  his  Saha- 
gun,  2d  volume,  as  executed  in  Paris  por  el  mano  del  excellentissimo  Mar- 
ques del  Apartado?   I  am  really  ashamed  to  trouble  you  so  much  about 

1  This  portrait  of  Montezuma  forms  the  frontispiece  of  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico^ 
first  American  edition,  11.  It  came  from  the  collection  of  Montezuma's  descendant,  the 
Conde  de  Miravalle. 
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these  little  trifles,  but  they  are  nugce  difficiks,  and  you  will  pardon  me  I 
know,  as  I  can't  get  the  information  any  other  way.  Do  you  know  Busta- 
mante?  He  seems  to  be  a  very  resolute  book  maker,  and  as  full  of  Mexi- 
can tusy-musy  as  if  he  had  the  blood  of  all  the  old  Aztecs  in  his  veins. 
He  shows  a  good  spirit  however  in  bringing  out  the  neglected  works  of  his 
countrymen.  I  have  received  through  Manning  and  Marshall  some  vol- 
umes from  Count  Cortina,  and  what  is  of  much  value  to  me,  a  different 
draft  of  Sahagun's  twelfth  book  —  on  the  Conquest  —  from  that  pub- 
lished by  Bustamante.  I  pray  you  to  give  him  my  hearty  thanks  for  his 
courtesy.  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  the  same  gentleman  who  translated 
Bouterwek  l  into  Spanish,  accompanied  by  many  excellent  and  critical 
notes.  I  had  availed  myself  of  these  in  my  former  historical  labours.  I 
wish  there  were  many  more  such  minds  to  direct  the  future  in  Mexico. 

Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  Gayangos,  who  reviewed  me  in  the 
Edinburgh  —  the  kindest  in  the  world.  He  has  possession  of  several 
volumes  which  he  picked  up  at  Saragossa  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  mon- 
asteries there.  They  contain  a  great  number  of  original  letters  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  and  the  persons  of  that  Court. 
They  probably  belonged  to  the  old  Aragonese  chronicler,  Zurita.  He  has 
sent  me  facsimiles  of  some.  The  handwriting  is  as  hard  to  make  out  as 
hieroglyphics.  He  is  transcribing  all  Gonsalvo's  correspondence  for  me 
from  pure  good  nature,  and  offers  me  copies  of  the  whole  batch.  He  says 
he  had  intended  to  print  selections  from  them  in  London  with  notes,  but 
gave  it  up  when  my  book  came  out,  so  they  are  now  at  my  service  if  I 
wish  to  print  or  quote  them.  Was  there  ever  anything  so  generous  ?  He 
must  have  some  of  your  blood  in  his  veins,  I  am  persuaded.  I  don't  sup- 
pose they  will  contain  anything  that  will  alter  the  course  of  the  narrative 
materially.  Nevertheless  one  does  not  like  to  have  the  ghosts  rise  up  from 
the  grave  after  one  has  quietly  laid  his  friends  in  it  and  it  would  not  have 
broken  my  heart  if  the  said  manuscripts  had  all  gone  to  the  trunk-makers, 
or  perished  in  an  auto  dafe,  like  that  which  the  good  Bishop  Zumarraga  2 
celebrated  in  Mexico,  of  the  Aztec  papers. 

M.  Gouraud,  the  agent  for  the  Daguerreotype  concern,  is  now  here  de- 
livering lectures.  I  have  attended  him,  in  order  to  learn  if  you  could 
probably  comprehend  the  arrangement  of  his  apparatus.  I  believe  you 
can,  with  the  aid  of  the  printed  instructions  that  go  with  it.  He  has  it  all 
put  up  in  a  moderate  compass.   I  shall  make  arrangements  with  him  to 

1  Friedrich  Bouterwek,  1766-1828,  German  critic  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Got- 
tingen.  Cortina's  translation  of  his  History  of  Spanish  Literature  was  published  at  Madrid 
in  182Q. 

2  Juan  de  Zumarraga,  1486-1548,  the  first  Bishop  of  Mexico.  He  burned  as  heretical 
all  the  Aztec  manuscripts  he  could  find. 
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forward  one  of  the  machines  to  your  correspondent  at  Vera  Cruz,  and 
shall  take  care  that  it  is  complete  as  far  as  in  my  power.  I  hope  your  wife, 
whom  I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  write  to  in  a  few  days,  will  oblige 
me  by  accepting  it.  Inglis  x  says  I  may  give  it  to  whom  I  like,  but  you  will 
be  the  one  to  work  it.  If  you  succeed  as  well  as  Monsieur  Gouraud  it  will 
give  you  much  amusement.  He  has  made  some  beautiful  impressions. 
Pity  they  cannot  be  transferred.  But  Madame  Calderon  may  find 
pleasure  in  copying  them  after  they  are  obtained  on  the  plate,  and  then 
another  can  be  made  on  the  same  plate.  It  is  a  beautiful  art,  but  wants 
something  yet  to  perfect  it.  It  wants  both  colour  and  the  power  of  being 
transferred. 

You  must  have  been  gratified  with  the  reception  you  met  with  in  Mex- 
ico. It  has  been  a  sort  of  triumphal  progress.  Your  heart  must  be  still 
more  rejoiced  by  the  course  which  things  have  taken  of  late  in  Spain, 
where  the  Carlists  are  down,  I  trust  forever.  Poor  Spain  —  it  will  take 
many  years  to  heal  her  wounds. 

With  sincere  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness  in  the  beautiful 
land 

'where  all  save  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine,' 

I  remain,  my  dear  friend. 

To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

April  4,  1840 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  received  last  week  your  letter  of  Dec.  I,  which  has  been  unaccount- 
ably long  on  its  passage,  and  in  which  you  so  frankly  offer  me  the  use  of 
your  rich  collection  of  manuscripts.  I  cannot  express  to  you  my  sense  of 
your  great  kindness,  that  with  engrossing  occupations  of  your  own  you 
should  have  found  so  much  time  for  one  who  is  personally  a  stranger  to 
you.  It  does  indeed  give  me  sincere  pleasure  to  receive  such  testimonies 
of  regard  from  one  of  your  nation.  If  I  had  not  obtained  their  approba- 
tion and  good  will  to  whose  history  I  have  devoted  so  many  years  of  my 
life,  I  should  certainly  have  been  mortified.  But  the  great  kindness  I 
have  experienced  from  you,  and  a  few  others  of  the  most  enlightened  of 
your  countrymen,  goes  right  to  my  heart  —  so  I  will  say  nothing  more 
about  it. 

You  have  indeed  got  a  rich  mine  of  historical  documents;  and  when  I 
read  the  contents  of  the  volumes  I  must  confess  it  gave  me  rather  a 
twinge  to  think  I  should  have  done  my  work  without  ever  having  seen 

1  Alexander  Inglis,  brother  of  Madame  Calderon. 
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them.  One  does  not  like  to  see  the  ghosts  rise  up  against  him  of  those 
whom  he  has  quietly  laid  in  their  graves.  But  on  second  thoughts,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  to  apprehend  from  them.  They  may  give  a  dif- 
ferent complexion  to  a  few  incidents,  and  furnish  some  interesting  de- 
tails, but  the  general  current  of  fact  when  authentic  and  accredited 
sources  have  been  relied  on,  will  not  probably  be  much  disturbed  by 
them.  Besides  it  is  most  probable  that  this  collection  as  you  suggest  be- 
longed to  some  one  of  the  national  historiographers  of  Aragon;  and  if  so, 
my  guides  have  had  the  benefit  of  their  contents.  Zurita,  I  find  from 
Dormers  account,  bequeathed  all  his  books  and  papers  to  a  monastery  in 
Saragossa.  As  it  is  possible  you  may  not  have  by  you  a  copy  of  Dormer's 
'Progresos  de  la  Historia  en  Aragon/  x  I  will  mention  a  little  more  fully 
what  he  says.  He  speaks  of  Zurita  as  having  amassed  a  remarkably  rich 
collection  of  books  and  manuscripts,  the  greater  part  of  which  at  his 
death  passed  to  the  Carthusian  Monastery  of  Aula  Dei  in  Saragossa. 
They  were  subsequently  in  1626  delivered  to  the  Conde  de  Olivares,2  and 
on  his  death  were  scattered  in  different  directions.  A  large  mass  of  manu- 
scripts passed  into  the  hands  afterwards  of  Dormer  himself.  Among  these 
were  a  great  many  documents  illustrating  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabel,  and  of  Charles  V,  and  extending  under  the  former  from  1469  to 
1 510.  They  consist  chiefly  of  the  correspondence  of  these  sovereigns  and 
of  persons  of  their  court,  with  papal  bulls,  official  instructions,  etc. 
Dormer  says  that  these  papers  have  Zurita's  rubric  and  some  notes  in 
them. 

The  correspondence,  if  written  like  the  specimen  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  copy  for  me,  would  be  quite  unreadable  by  me.  It  would  be  as 
bad,  I  should  think,  as  to  try  to  read  hieroglyphics  without  Champol- 
lion's  spectacles.3  I  can  make  but  little  of  it,  even  with  the  aid  of  your 
interpretation,  and  I  don't  understand  how  you  can  unriddle  so  skilfully. 
But  your  practised  eye  has  become  familiar  with  strange  characters, 
European  and  Oriental.  The  second  and  fourth  volumes  contain  the 
materials  germane  to  my  subject.  I  heartily  thank  you  for  offering  to 
transcribe  for  me  Gonsalvo's  correspondence,  which  of  course  would  be 
most  acceptable  to  me.  But  I  cannot  think  of  imposing  such  a  task  on 
you.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  meet  with  some  Spaniard  in  London 
who  could  select  and  copy  some  of  the  most  important  documents  in  the 
volumes,  without  exposing  you  to  so  much  inconvenience?  I  might  throw 

x  Dr.  Diego  Dormer's  Progresos  was  published  in  Saragossa  in  1680.  (See  Prescott's 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  First  American  edition,  11.  292,  note.) 

2  1587-1645,  the  famous  general  and  Prime  Minister  of  Philip  IV. 

3  Jean  Francois  Champollion,  1791-1832,  the  eminent  Egyptologist,  who  by  means  of 
the  Rosetta  Stone  deciphered  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
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them  into  an  appendix  or  make  extracts  and  references  in  the  Notes. 
They  would  furnish  me  with  unquestionable  vouchers.  My  work  here 
is  in  stereotype,  so  that  although  additions  may  be  easily  made,  large 
alterations  cannot  without  considerable  difficulty  and  cost.  But  when 
they  are  demanded  by  historical  accuracy,  they  must  be  made,  coute  que 
coute.  When  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  to  receive  the  Index  raisonne  which 
you  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  for  me,  I  can  probably  form  some 
better  opinion  myself,  and  will  then  write  you  again. .  . . 

You  will  smile  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  looking  beyond  this  adven- 
ture, which  must  occupy  some  years,  and  propose  after  it  is  achieved  to 
devote  myself  to  another  period  of  Spanish  history.  This  is  the  reign  of 
Philip  II,  a  reign  which  seems  to  form  a  suitable  pendent  to  that  of  Isa- 
bel, exhibiting  the  beginnings  of  decline.  It  has  been  written  it  is  true  by 
Watson,  who  has  made  a  very  interesting  narrative,  —  but  he  should 
have  called  it  a  history  of  the  Netherlands,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
taken  from  Bentivoglio.1  As  to  Spain  proper,  her  institutions,  domestic 
policy,  culture,  in  this  polished  period,  he  says  almost  nothing.  But  to 
assemble  the  materials  for  such  a  work  will  be  a  no  easy  matter.  They 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  different  archives  of  Europe  as  well  as  Spain, 
and  those  of  Simancas  are  in  so  disorderly  a  state  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  get  what  one  wants  there,  I  am  told.  The  late  excellent 
archivero  Gonzalez  has  carried  off  with  him  most  of  the  knowledge  in  re- 
gard to  them.  Should  I  succeed  in  getting  such  materials  from  Spain  as 
may  encourage  me  to  go  forward,  I  may  one  day  ask  the  favour  of  a 
transcript  of  your  6th  and  12th  volumes. 

But  I  will  not  trouble  you  further  with  my  projects,  which  I  fear  you 
will  begin  to  think  are  truly  chateaux  en  Espagne.  Indeed  I  have  already 
taken  up  too  much  of  your  time  with  them,  and  will  conclude  therefore 
by  assuring  you,  my  dear  Senor  de  Gayangos,  of  the  sincere  truth  with 
which  I  am  Your  obliged  friend  and  servant. 


To  Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca2 

(Noctograph) 

17  April  1840 
My  dear  Madame  Calderon: 

Before  you  went  away  I  threatened  you  with  a  letter,  and  I  now  keep 
my  word.   I  wish  much  to  talk  with  you,  that  is  for  you  to  talk  with  me, 

1  Cardinal  Guido  Bentivoglio,  1 579-1 644,  author  of  a  History  of  the  War  in  Flanders ', 
1633,  etc. 

2  In  answer  to  Madame  Calderon's  letter  from  Jalapa,  December  23,  1839.  Life  in 
Mexico^  26. 
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about  the  country  you  are  in,  and  where  I  have  been  with  you  in  spirit, 
ever  since  you  have  landed.  I  could  not  indeed  accompany  you  to  Santa 
Anna's  l  at  a  dejeuner  before  sunrise,  for  I  did  not  foresee  that,  and  should 
hardly  have  been  up  in  season  for  it,  I  fear,  myself.  But  I  am  sure  I  was 
with  you  on  your  ride  through  the  flowery  tierra  caliente  2  and  as  you 
climbed  the  table  land  I  could  see  with  you  the  magnificent  prospect  from 
[the  Cofre  de]  Perote,  and  the  sun  set  on  the  bright  peak  of  Orizaba.  Old 
Puebla,  or  rather  old  Cholula  —  it  is  beaten  ground  to  me,  and  I  enjoyed 
the  first  burst  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  as  you  wound  round  the  base  of  that 
magnificent  monarch  of  mountains,  Popocatepetl.  I  have  made  many  an 
excursion  with  you  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital  —  especially  to 
Chapultepec,  and  stretched  myself  under  the  giant  cypresses  that  once 
threw  their  shadows  over  Montezuma.  I  shall  also  some  day  make  an 
excursion  with  you  to  old  Tezcuco,  the  old  Athens  of  Anahuac,  and  see 
what  can  —  or  rather  what  cannot  be  seen  there. 

But  I  will  not  waste  my  breath  and  your  patience  by  any  more  of  this 
conversation,  which  is  after  all  only  sending  silver  to  Mexico  —  where 
however  if  the  reports  of  prices  be  not  exaggerated  there  is  plenty  of 
need  of  it.  I  am  rejoiced  to  learn  of  the  glorious  reception  you  have  met 
with.  Indeed  your  whole  journey  has  been  a  triumphal  progress.  I  have 
sometimes  regretted  I  did  not  ask  your  leave  to  join  you,  when  I  have  met 
with  a  traveller  who  has  given  me  accounts  of  the  wonderful  picturesque 
scenery  and  people.  There  was  one  last  summer  who  came  to  see  me, 
named  Goff,  an  Irishman  and  a  most  lively  agreeable  person.3  He  tried 
hard  to  persuade  me  to  venture,  as  he  had  just  returned.  But  I  have  sat 
so  long  in  a  snug  elbow  chair  by  my  own  hearth,  that  I  shrink  from  the 
vomitof  the  garapatos,5  the  leperos,6  and  a'  that,  and  so  had  rather  travel 
in  imagination,  even  though  it  were  through  Paradise  —  terrestrial,  of 
course,  in  which  the  old  Aztecs  used  to  believe.  So  the  only  journey  I 
shall  make  in  the  fair  regions  of  Anahuac  will  be  under  the  strong  escort 
of  some  half-thousand  Spanish  caballeros,  well  preserved  in  stuffed  cotton 
jacket  and  mail,  with  the  gallant  Cortes  at  their  head. 

We  have  had  rather  a  sober  winter  in  Boston.  Stocks  all  down,  and 
they  determine  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  spirits,  you  know.  No  dancing,  nor 
soirees,  nor  theatricals.  Our  principal  theatre  is  closed  indeed,  and  every- 

1  The  noted  Mexican  general,  president  and  dictator.  At  this  time  he  was  living  in  re- 
tirement, having  lost  a  leg  in  the  'Pastry  War'  with  France  in  1838. 

2  The  'hot  land'  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  temperate  plateau  around  the  City  of 
Mexico. 

3  Robert  Goff. 

*  The  most  virulent  form  of  yellow  fever,  accompanied  by  black  vomiting. 

5  A  poisonous  tick. 

6  Beggars. 
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body  is  running  to  lectures.  We  are  all  becoming  cultivated  up  to  the 
eyes  —  tiers  etat  and  all.  A  daughter  of  an  old  servant  of  ours,  whose 
father  is  an  Irish  bogtrotter  that  works  on  the  roads,  told  me  yesterday, 
'she  had  nearly  completed  her  English  education,  was  very  well  in  her 
French,  and  should  only  give  one  quarter  more  to  her  music  and  drawing/ 
What  I  say  is  literally  true.  I  have  a  little  sum  of  money  left  for  her  by 
her  dead  mother,  and  was  called  on  to  disburse  for  these  elegant  accom- 
plishments, more  elegant  than  useful. 

Yesterday  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  your  friends  Mrs.  Mack- 
intosh and  Fanny  Appleton  x  at  Ticknor's  —  a  charming  party  and  the 
more  interesting  to  me  as  it  was  the  last  I  shall  enjoy  for  a  long  while  with 
Mrs.  Mackintosh,  who  goes  off  this  week  and  embarks  for  England  early 
in  April.  She  will  be  a  sad  loss  to  our  society,  a  still  heavier  one  to  her  own 
family.  For  you  know  she  combines  wit,  accomplishment,  and  most 
amiable  manners.  Mackintosh  is  a  lucky  person  indeed.  I  hope  she  may 
prove  equally  so.  I  know  little  of  him.  He  is  rather  shy,  but  has  the 
appearance  of  having  a  kind  heart  and  good  understanding.  Indeed  a 
man  with  his  expressive  eye  must  have  both,  I  am  sure.  I  should  doubt 
however  if  he  have  quite  energy  and  tact  enough  for  pushing  his  fortunes 
boldly  in  the  world.  He  goes  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  England,  and  if 
nothing  turns  up  will  come  back  again  here;  and  who  knows  but  he  may 
settle  down  as  a  country  gentleman  among  us. 

Your  friend  Mrs.  Ritchie  2  is  well.  She  has  sent  her  boys  to  Paris  to 
pick  up  a  year's  worth  of  French,  etc.  Her  caro  sposo  went  to  look  them  up 
last  week,  as  he  skipped  his  chronic  trip  to  Santa  Cruz  this  winter.  Your 
brother  is  in  good  condition,  and  I  shook  hands  with  him  at  a  little  re- 
union somewhere  this  last  week,  when  we  were  making  some  amends  by 
a  cheerful  evening  for  the  blustering  weather  without.  While  I  now  write 
there  is  a  violent  snow  storm  which  began  twelve  hours  ago.  You  are  in 
a  bed  of  roses,  I  suppose.  Hardy  climates  make  hardy  men  —  that's  a 
comfort.   You  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  reverse. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Madame  Calderon,  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  sincere 
wishes  for  your  welfare  and  with  much  truth  believe  me  Faithfully  yours. 

I  have  detained  this  letter  by  me,  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  send  it  at  the 
same  time  with  a  little  cadeau  which  I  hope  you  will  oblige  me  by  accepting. 

1  Mary  Appleton,  wife  of  Robert  James  Mackintosh  and  daughter-in-law  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh;  her  sister,  Frances  Elizabeth  Appleton,  became  Longfellow's  second  wife  in 
1843;  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  the  wit,  was  their  brother. 

3  Sophia  Harrison  Otis,  daughter  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis  and  wife  of  Andrew  Ritchie, 
1782-1862.  The  latter  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1802  and  after  practising  law  in  Boston, 
where  he  attained  some  note  as  an  orator,  became  a  planter  in  St.  Croix,  and  died  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island. 
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Mons.  Gouraud,  a  person  who  has  come  here  from  France  to  initiate  the 
Messieurs  sauvages  in  the  sublime  mysteries  of  the  Daguerreotype,  has 
been  some  time  in  town,  explaining  the  principles  of  his  art.  He  has 
brought  with  him  a  number  of  beautiful  specimens,  for  some  of  which, 
executed  by  the  'great  Daguerre'  himself,  he  has  the  modesty  to  ask 
from  500  to  1000  dollars  apiece!  One  would  suppose  he  had  been  brought 
up  in  Mexico.  They  are  on  polished  metal  plates  and  under  glass,  as  the 
impression  you  know  is  easily  effaced  without  such  precautions.  I  have 
attended  his  lectures,  and  believe  with  the  aid  of  his  printed  instructions, 
which  are  full,  you  and  your  husband  will  be  able  to  master  them.  At  any 
rate  you  can  try,  and  if  you  do  not  succeed,  you  may  still  find  it  a  way  of 
beguiling  some  dull  hours,  which  I  suppose  are  to  be  found  under  the 
yellow  skies  of  the  Aztecs,  as  well  as  in  every  other  spot  under  the  sun. 
I  have  arranged  with  M.  Gouraud  to  have  a  complete  apparatus,  which  I 
shall  see  is  all  put  up  carefully.  He  has  gone  to  New  York  to  get  some 
things  for  it,  just  come  from  Paris,  where  he  says  they  can  only  be  ob- 
tained of  a  good  quality.  In  truth  though  he  knows  all  about  the  busi- 
ness I  believe,  he  is  a  little  touch  of  a  humbug,  I  fancy.  But  a  little  dash 
of  that  is  not  strange  in  a  Frenchman,  whether  he  be  master  of  dance,  or 
of  drawing,  as  Moliere  found  out  long  ago.  If  the  French  dramatist  had 
known  M.  Gouraud  he  would  certainly  have  given  him  one  of  the  roles  in 
his  'Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.'  I  shall  write  to  M.  Calderon  when  I  send 
it,  which  I  shall  do  through  the  channel  your  brother  points  out  to  me. 

Apropos  of  cadeaus,  I  received  a  beautiful  one  from  Rogers  the  poet 
the  other  day,  being  a  large  paper  copy  of  his  works  in  two  volumes  4to z : 
filled  with  magnificent  designs,  the  execution  of  which,  all  by  the  best 
artists,  cost  him,  I  am  told,  40,000  pounds!  Art,  taste  and  luxury  indeed 
can  do  no  more  in  the  book  way.  It  is  just  from  the  press  and  will  be  a 
noble  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  bard  of  Memory. 

I  pray  you  to  thank  your  husband  for  the  very  kind  letter  I  received 
from  him  the  other  day  dated  March  5th.  As  to  thinking  he  could  be  un- 
mindful of  my  wishes,  or  of  those  of  any  one  else  whom  he  could  serve,  it 
would  argue  less  knowledge  of  him  than  I  flatter  myself  I  have.  How  he 
can  think  of  me  at  all  at  present,  over  head  and  ears  as  he  is  in  new  and 
strange  affairs,  I  don't  comprehend.  I  hope  he  will  not  J 'ache  himself 
about  the  matter  at  all  events.  His  account  contains  what  I  had  supposed. 
It  is  no  very  easy  matter  to  get  at  anything  in  that  land  of  procrastina- 
tion. Tomorrow,  and  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow  —  he  says  everything  is 
'manana.'  I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  new  matter  that  I  have  not. 
When  I  write  I  will  send  him  a  list  of  such  documents  as  I  have  received 

x  Samuel  Rogers's  Poems,  illustrated  by  Turner  and  Stothard,  London,  1838.  He  ex- 
pended £7000  on  the  issue. 
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since  last  writing  to  him,  as  I  should  not  like  to  have  them  copied  again 
for  me,  and  some  of  them  are  dated  Mexico,  I  see.  One  pays  more  for 
their  whistle  there  than  Franklin's  cost,  which  you  know  was  a  bad  bar- 
gain.1 I  should  like  however  to  get  a  sketch  of  the  portrait  of  Cortes 
(which  was  painted  during  his  lifetime)  for  the  engraver,  if  I  could  get  a 
good  one.  I  shall  have  him  engraved  in  England  in  the  best  manner  and 
should  like  an  authentic  portrait. 

But  my  postscript  is  likely  to  turn  out  longer  than  the  letter.  I  will 
only  add  therefore  for  your  husband's  eye  that  I  see  U.S.  Bank  shares 
quoted  four  per  cent  higher  than  when  I  wrote  to  him. 

Once  more,  my  dear  Madame  Calderon,  adieu. 

To  Thomas  Stewart  a 

(Noctograph) 

April 29,  1840 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  through  our  Consul  Mr.  Morton  the  letter  you  have 
done  me  the  honour  to  write  me,  containing  some  strictures  on  the  *  His- 
tory of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,'  and  a  much  more  favourable  view  of  its 
merits  than  I  fear  it  is  entitled  to.  It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  however 
to  receive  the  approbation  of  a  scholar  who  shows  himself  so  competent 
to  criticise  the  literary  execution  of  the  work.  I  perfectly  agree  with  you 
in  the  general  tenor  of  your  criticism  when  it  makes  against  myself,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions.  Your  remarks  on  the  frequent  use  of  foreign 
words  and  phrases  appear  to  me  very  well  founded;  and  I  have  some- 
what modified  my  own  opinions  in  this  respect  since  the  book  was 
printed.  Still  the  use  of  such  as  have  a  peculiar  untranslatable  meaning, 
of  local  application,  seems  to  me  defensible  as  giving  a  reality  to  the  pic- 
ture, which  otherwise  it  could  not  have.  Such  a  word  as  sierra  for  in- 
stance, meaning  as  you  are  aware  *a  chain  of  mountains  of  a  serrated 
form,'  cannot  be  well  expressed  in  English.  The  Sierra  Nevada,  Sierra 
Vermeja,  could  not  be  called  the  White  Mountains,  Red  Mountains,  etc., 
without  losing  something  of  their  significance.  The  number  of  such  how- 
ever is  very  limited,  and  the  affectation  of  an  indiscriminate  use  would 
make  a  miserable  cant,  beneath  the  historic  style,  or  any  other  good  one. 

You  point  out  several  words  as  not  countenanced  in  the  way  I  have 
used  them,  by  good  English  writers;  such  as  seaboard,  apparatus,  etc. 
The  latter  word  was  thus  employed  however  by  the  best  English  classics 
in  the  last  century.  A  very  sensible  English  critic  who  has  taken  the  same 

1  See  'The  Whistle,'  an  essay  written  by  Benjamin  Franklin  at  Passy  in  1779. 

•  A  Catholic  monk  at  Palermo,  brother  of  Sir  William  Drummond  Stewart  of  Perthshire. 
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friendly  interest  in  my  labours  that  you  have  shown,  in  a  letter  the  other 
day  pointed  out  the  word  'filch '  as  inadmissible  in  a  dignified  composi- 
tion. Yet  the  sober  use  of  the  word  is  as  old  as  Shakespeare.  There,  as  in 
many  other  instances  condemned  by  English  critics  as  Americanisms, 
we  have  but  retained  the  ancient  phraseology,  which  in  the  revolutions  of 
taste  and  fashion  has  been  discarded  for  some  other,  no  better  in  itself 
probably,  by  John  Bull.  Now  it  is  our  inevitable  misfortune  that  we  live 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  metropolis  of  our  literature,  that  we  can 
never  hope  to  regulate  our  language  by  that  used  in  her  best  society,  in 
parliament,  etc.,  which  gives  the  stamp  to  the  currency.  Our  only  guides 
must  be  the  works  of  the  best  English  writers.  But  when  a  phrase  has 
been  recently  turned  out  of  the  polite  vocabulary,  we  cannot  know  it. 
The  absence  of  it  is  only  a  negative  proof  which  does  not  force  itself  on 
the  attention.  And  if  we  abide  by  the  phraseology  of  Pope  and  Addison, 
however  misplaced  it  may  appear  to  the  present  generation  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  it  is  quite  possible  it  may  be  returned  to  its  rank  by  a 
subsequent  age;  and  at  all  events  that  the  use  of  it,  in  common  with 
good  authors  of  an  older  date,  will  only  give  one's  compositions  some- 
what of  an  antique  cast,  a  very  distinct  thing  from  inaccuracies  or  im- 
purity. As  to  words  banished  by  caprice  coming  into  fashion  again,  we 
have  an  instance  of  it  in  the  word  'progress,'  which  after  being  severely 
denounced  in  the  best  English  journals  as  an  Americanism  (although  good 
old  Elizabethan  English),  is  now  frequently  made  to  perform  duty  in 
these  same  journals.  There  is  another  class  of  words  however,  like  that 
of '  loan '  as  a  verb,  which  you  condemn,  that  cannot  make  any  such  plea, 
and  should  be  sentenced  at  once  without  benefit  of  clergy.  If  you  had 
seen  a  later  edition  of  my  history  you  would  not  have  found  this  offender 
in  it,  as  a  friendly  stricture  of  Mr.  Milman  *  had  called  my  attention  to  it. 
We  cannot  guard  too  carefully  against  such  innovations,  liable  to  spring 
up  in  a  country  where  an  active,  inventive  population,  less  concerned 
with  books  than  business,  is  very  likely  to  corrupt  the  pure  waters  of 
'English  undefiled'  in  their  homely  every-day  vocations. 

I  cordially  sympathize  with  you  in  your  generous  love  of  letters  for 
their  own  sake;  and  be  assured  that  the  caution  you  kindly  give  me,  not 
to  precipitate  my  work  to  suit  the  booksellers,  is  not  necessary.  It  is  the 
love  of  letters  only  which  has  influenced  me  or  can  hereafter  influence  me. 
Indeed  the  infirmity  of  my  eyes,  which  compels  me  to  do  much  of  my 
work  with  those  of  another,  limits  my  progress,  if  I  were  disposed  to 
quicken  it  beyond  discretion.  In  reference  to  my  present  literary  occu- 
pation, to  which  you  allude,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  ask  a  favour  of  you. 

1  Henry  Hart  Milman,  1791—1868,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  critic  and  author  of  the  History  of 

Latin  Christianity ,  1854,  etc. 
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I  have  received  from  Spain  very  ample  materials  for  the  History  of  the 
Conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  They  are  the  entire  collections  of  three 
of  their  eminent  scholars,  which  they  were  many  years  in  assembling 
from  the  public  offices  at  home  and  abroad,  and  consist  of  the  original 
correspondence  of  the  actors,  contemporary  chronicles  etc.  The  last  sur- 
vivor of  these  scholars,  Navarrete,  the  venerable  president  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  History,  in  sending  me  his  collection  writes  me:  'they  mean  I  shall 
be  able  to  tell  the  story  with  a  thoroughness  with  which  it  has  not  yet 
been  told/  I  shall  embrace  in  the  Mexican  history  the  biography  of 
Cortes.  I  am  desirous  therefore  to  possess  everything  that  can  throw 
light  on  his  personal  history.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  some  documents 
not  in  my  possession  may  possibly  exist  in  the  archives  of  his  house,  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Monteleone  is  the  present  representative.  I  wrote  to 
him  a  short  time  since,  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  him  in  the  matter, 
through  Count  Camaldoli,  of  Naples.  As  the  Duke  lives  at  Palermo  how- 
ever, it  occurs  to  me  that  you  may  be  acquainted  with  him,  and  if  so,  will 
you  deem  it  too  great  a  liberty  in  me,  to  ask  the  favour  of  your  using  your 
influence  with  him  in  allowing  copies  to  be  made  of  any  papers,  however 
few  or  insignificant,  having  any  bearing  on  his  great  ancestor.  They 
would  give  authority  to  my  work,  and  would  be  used  in  a  manner  which 
I  trust  would  be  acceptable  to  him.  I  have  made  an  arrangement  through 
an  Italian  gentleman  here,  Mr.  Bachi,1  for  having  the  expense  of  such 
copying  defrayed  by  his  kinsman  in  Palermo,  the  Cavaliere  Tedesco  del 
Bosco.  Pardon  the  abruptness  of  this  request,  which  the  interest  which 
you  have  so  frankly  shown  in  my  literary  projects  will  I  hope  excuse,  and 
which  I  make  in  the  confidence  that  if  from  any  cause  it  is  inconvenient 
to  you  you  will  not  hesitate  to  decline  it. 


From  Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Mexico,  May  2,  1840 
My  dear  Friend:  *' 

I  wrote  you  some  time  since,  telling  you  that  I  had  found  in  Sr.  Alaman 
a  learned  and  sympathetic  friend. 

He  has  taken  me  to  the  Hospital  of  Jesus  founded  by  Cortes,  some  say 
because  of  the  appearance  of  a  miraculous  fountain,  others,  and  it  is  the 
most  natural  theory,  because  it  is  on  the  very  spot  where  Montezuma 
found  him  when  he  came  out  to  meet  him  for  the  first  time. 

This  hospital  has  been  receiving  a  diminished  income  until  recently, 

1  Pietro  Bachi,  died  1853,  instructor  in  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages  in 
Harvard  College,  1 826-1 846. 
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but  thanks  to  the  philanthropy  of  Sr.  Alaman  it  has  begun  to  recover  and 
will  soon  be  ready  to  receive  a  few  patients  and  again  fulfil  the  purpose 
of  its  founder.  In  it  were  buried  the  bones  of  Cortes  under  a  marble  mon- 
ument of  some  little  taste,  but  the  vandalism  of  the  Liberals  suggested 
the  diabolical  idea  of  reducing  to  ashes  the  bones  of  the  '  blood-thirsty 
Conquistador.'  Some  of  them  (not  the  poor  Indians)  plotted  the  patri- 
otic deed  of  burning  the  bones,  in  order  to  avenge  themselves  for  the  fact 
that  the  coming  of  Cortes  had  given  them  their  existence  and  such  pro- 
perty as  they  possessed,  and  which  they  were  not  disposed  to  make  over 
to  the  Aztecs.  Sr.  Alaman  hid  the  remains  in  a  chest  whose  keys  I  have 
seen,  together  with  a  piece  of  the  lace  which  adorned  the  shroud  in  which 
was  wrapped  the  skeleton,  as  it  is  today,  although  I  did  not  have  the 
privilege  of  touching  the  skull  as  he  promised  me. 

I  have  myself  made  search  in  the  archives  of  the  Hospital  and  have  or- 
dered various  documents  copied  with  your  list  in  my  hand.  If  they  yield 
to  my  requests  and  offers  and  bring  me  the  copies  before  the  sailing  of  the 
packet  I  will  send  them  to  you.  If  not  they  will  go  another  time,  for  you 
may  be  sure  I  would  do  no  more  if  I  were  writing  your  book  myself. 
These  papers  are  of  small  importance. 

I  have  had  myself  introduced  to  the  custodian  of  San  Francisco,  and 
he  has  promised  to  allow  me  to  search  the  library  of  the  convent,  requir- 
ing from  me  a  receipt  for  each  paper.  When  I  asked  him  the  reason  for 
this  lack  of  confidence,  he  said  that  it  was  because  Sr.  Bustamante  and 
others  in  imitation  of  him  had  taken  away  papers  which  had  never  re- 
turned to  their  places.  From  which  I  infer  there  is  little  left  to  take  away 
now. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  to  the  Libro  del  Cabildo,  the  manuscript 
of  the  Historia  de  Camargo,  to  the  Memorial  of  Cortes  on  the  march,  etc., 
which  I  have  looked  for  in  San  Felipe  Neri  —  not  one  of  them  can  be 
found. 

I  enclose  an  explanatory  list  concerning  everything  you  wanted  and 
also  what  I  have  added. 

I  have  talked  with  Cortina  and  he  assures  me  (he  is  accustomed 
absent-mindedly  to  give  assurances  rather  vaguely)  that  he  has  sent  you 
in  addition  to  the  manuscript  of  Sahagun  of  which  you  write  me,  the 
following: 

Agustin  de  Betancourt,  Teatro  Mejicano.  A  rare  book,  very  clear,  which  can 
only  be  picked  up  in  the  settlement  of  some  estate. 

Beristain?  Biblioteca  Mejicana.  Cortina  tells  me  he  sent  you  the  only  copy  he 
had. 

1  Jose"  Mariano  Beristain,  1756-1857,  a  Mexican  bibliographer;  his  Biblioteca  was  pub- 
lished 1816-1821. 
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Map  of  the  ancient  City  of  Mexico.  He  says  that  he  had  a  copy  made  and  has 
sent  it.  As  this  is  exhibited  in  the  museum  a  copy  can  be  made,  but  at  consider- 
able expense  and  much  delay. 

Engraving  or  portrait  of  Cortes.  I  have  told  you  all  that  I  know  about  this;  but 
I  understand  that  in  Spain  in  the  depository  of  engraver's  plates  at  the  Royal 
Press  is  an  engraved  portrait  of  him  together  with  portraits  of  other  celebrated 
men.  If  I  find  that  it  is  there  I  will  send  it  to  you  later.  His  portrait  in  the  Hos- 
pital of  Jesus  is  taken  at  the  age  of  about  sixty  years. 

I  again  assure  you  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  shall  do  everything 
possible  through  the  influence  of  friends  and  in  every  other  way  to  fulfil 
your  wishes.  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  cannot  back  up  this  statement 
promptly  with  indubitable  proof.  But  to  convince  you  how  little  power 
I  have  it  would  be  enough  for  you  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  singular  country, 
in  order  to  see  with  your  own  eyes  the  indescribable  contrasts  of  desert 
and  sublime  scenery,  of  misery  and  abundance.  None  of  the  books 
written  about  Mexico  gives  an  exact  picture  of  it.  Of  the  Mexican  people 
almost  nothing  can  be  said  in  their  praise.  But  there  is  so  much  that  is 
strange  and  incomprehensible  that  it  is  necessary,  as  in  explaining  an 
accent  or  a  color,  to  have  recourse  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  person  to 
whom  one  wishes  to  make  it  clear. 

Sr.  Alaman  told  me  that  he  had  written  to  you  to  come  to  Mexico.  I 
beg  you  to  do  so.  Your  work  would  gain  by  it  and  the  public  knowledge 
of  your  having  been  here  would  result  in  greater  prestige.  The  voyage  is 
not  very  long  and  the  climate  of  Vera  Cruz  is  healthy  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. A  couple  of  months  are  enough  to  see  the  capital,  and  without  see- 
ing it  is  impossible  for  one  to  understand  the  effects  of  time  on  the  ancient 
Spanish  race  and  on  the  Indians,  of  which  you  must  give  the  world  an 
understanding.  Do  come.  In  my  house  you  could  have  a  room  for  study 
and  a  frugal  table;  in  me  a  guide  and  introducer  to  archives  and  es- 
tablishments closed  to  strangers,  and  in  Fanny  and  me  two  sincere 
friends. 

You  do  not  seem  to  understand  how  long  a  time  has  passed  since  you 
have  written  us.  Fanny  tells  me  that  perhaps  the  cause  is  the  letter  which 
I  wrote  you  as  a  joke  about  banks,  tired  as  I  was  and  in  the  fulness  of  my 
heart;  but  I  attribute  your  delay  to  laziness.  You  cannot  doubt  with  so 
little  cause  the  sincerity  of  our  affection.  So  you  must  turn  over  a  new 
leaf —  let  us  resolve  to  be  good  correspondents. 

If  in  the  course  of  your  work  you  find  some  point  that  needs  elucida- 
tion or  you  wish  some  data  I  beg  you  to  write  me,  and  I  will  consult  per- 
sons and  books  here  and  if  I  cannot  find  what  you  want  at  least  you  can 
say  fecit  quod  potuit. 

Give  my  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Prescott  and  to  your  father;  remember 
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me  to  Curtis  and  to  Everett,  whose  unemployment  as  a  public  man  I 
should  like  to  see  ended  as  he  deserves,  to  Thayer  (from  whom  I  should 
like  to  hear  something  of  my  lawsuit)  and  our  other  friends.  Yours  as 
ever, 

A.  Calderon  de  la  Barca 


From  Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

Mexico,  June  5,  1 840 
Dear  Mr.  Prescott: 

Your  kind  letters  which  arrived  by  the  last  packet  gave  us  the  greatest 
pleasure,  and  as  Calderon  is  overwhelmed  in  business,  literally  up  to  the 
ears  in  piles  of  papers,  reclamationes?  etc.,  and  may  possibly  not  have 
time  to  write  by  this  opportunity,  I  may  at  least  tell  you  how  grateful  we 
are  for  your  kind  attention  in  sending  us  (for  I  shall  generously  share  it 
with  Calderon)  a  Daguerreotype,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  arrive  in 
safety,  and  which  we  were  most  anxious  to  procure,  as  I  think  there  are 
few  parts  of  the  world  where  it  can  be  used  to  more  advantage.  I  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  send  you  Chapultepec,  correctly  drawn  by  Nature  her- 
self. The  trees  are  certainly  the  most  magnificent  reliques  of  antiquity  I 
ever  saw,  hoary,  solitary  and  majestic,  and  cannot  be  spanned  by  eight 
men  with  their  arms  extended.  They  are  the  more  to  be  admired,  that  in 
the  environs  of  Mexico  the  great  drawback  to  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape is  the  absence  of  trees.  The  eye  grows  tired  of  the  constant  succes- 
sion of  maguey,2  nopal 3  and  organus,4  though  these  gigantic  plants  are  in 
themselves  beautiful,  particularly  the  two  latter  when  in  flower.  We 
have  just  returned  from  a  very  pleasant  journey  of  a  few  weeks,  in  the 
course  of  which  we  visited  the  silver  mines  of  Real  del  Monte,  now  be- 
longing to  an  English  Company,  but  formerly  included  in  the  possessions 
of  the  Conde  de  Regla.  The  old  Count  was  so  rich  that  when  the  present 
Count  was  christened,  the  whole  party  walked  from  his  house  to  the 
Church  upon  ingots  of  silver.  The  Countess  having  quarrelled  with  the 
Vice-Queen,  to  make  it  up,  sent  her  a  white  satin  shoe  entirely  covered 
with  an  embroidery  of  large  diamonds.  He  is  said  to  have  written  to  the 
king  of  Spain  inviting  him  to  visit  his  Mexican  dominions,  and  assuring 
him  that  the  hoofs  of  His  Majesty's  horses  should  tread  upon  nothing  but 
silver  bars  all  the  way  from  Vera  Cruz!  This  I  think  was  stepping  a  little 

1  Remonstrances. 

2  The  American  aloe,  from  the  sap  of  which  pulque  is  made,  and  whose  leaf  fibres  are 
used  for  thread. 

*  The  giant  prickly  pear,  which  figures  on  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

*  A  tall  cactus  whose  fluted  stems  resemble  organ  pipes. 
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beyond  the  mark;  however  his  riches  were  immense,  and  yet  the  present 
Count  has  contrived  to  run  through  his  property.  He  married  a  beautiful 
woman,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  beauty  'La  Giierra  Rodriguez'  whom 
Humboldt  described  as  the  most  charming  person  he  ever  met  with. 
Strange  to  say  La  Giierra  is  still  extant,  married  to  her  fourth  husband, 
still  with  natural  blonde  ringlets,  white  teeth,  and  plenty  of  rouge  and 
wrinkles.  She  has  taken  up  a  serious  affection  for  me,  and  is  very  fond  of 
speaking  of  the  Baron,  who  she  says  was  so  startled  by  her  beauty,  he 
having  gone  to  visit  her  mother,  and  not  having  at  first  observed  La 
Giierra  who  was  sewing  in  a  corner,  that  he  cried  out  'Valgame  Dios! 
Quien  es  esta  Muchacha  ? ' x  As  Count  Pepe  Cortina  happened  to  call 
here  yesterday,  I  read  him  a  liberal  translation  of  the  part  of  your  letter 
relating  to  him,  whereat  he  was  greatly  flattered.  He  is  a  man  of  good 
talents,  a  perfect  gentleman  and  very  distinguished  in  looks  and  man- 
ners, but  his  head  is  a  sort  of  windmill.  He  is  in  a  constant  whirl,  flying 
here  and  there,  promising,  forgetting.  Indeed  this  last  quality  is  fortu- 
nate, for  he  promises  to  send  you  everything  in  and  out  of  his  house  that 
you  admire.  He  has  a  fine  house  with  good  paintings  and  has  a  great 
deal  of  taste.  His  wife  Paulita  is  a  pretty  Andalusian,  and  they  are  alto- 
gether a  pleasant  family.  Generally  speaking,  the  Mexican  ladies  are  not 
intimate  with  strangers,  but  Calderon  not  being  considered  as  a  foreigner, 
I  am  intimate  everywhere,  and  indeed  with  the  exception  of  the  diplo- 
mats, keep  almost  entirely  to  Mexican  society,  which  is  the  best  way  of 
knowing  the  true  state  of  things.  As  to  la  physique  the  Mexicaines  are 
generally,  though  with  exceptions,  rather  short,  very  fat,  and  very  brown, 
with  large  black  eyes  and  fine  black  hair,  feet  a  la  Chinoise,  and  beautiful 
hands  and  arms.  They  move  ungracefully,  and  look  best  sitting,  with  a 
quiet  indolent  Indian  look,  which  is  rather  dignified.  But  walking  or 
dancing,  they  are  generally  ungraceful,  very  much  owing  to  the  extreme 
tightness  of  their  little  satin  shoes.  The  commonest  Indians  have  the 
same  idea  of  torturing  their  feet,  which  very  likely  came  round  to  them 
from  China.  Quant  a  la  morale,  they  do  nothing  from  morning  till  night. 
The  morning  they  pass  in  a  most  untidy  deshabille  covered  with  an  old 
reboso,2  smoking  a  paper  cigar,  or  rolling  along  in  a  carriage  dressed  in 
blonde,  velvet  and  the  most  superb  diamonds,  that  is  for  a  visit  of  cere- 
mony; dresses  very  short  and  little  white  or  coloured  satin  shoes.  In  the 
evening  they  do  nothing  that  I  ever  could  find  out,  not  even  amusing 
themselves.  I  never  saw  a  book  in  their  hands  or  in  their  rooms.  You 
may  imagine  that  their  ignorance  is  total.  They  are  very  amiable,  and 
good  natured,  but  I  do  not  wonder  that  so  many  become  nuns,  as  I  think 
they  amuse  themselves  quite  as  well  in  a  convent  as  at  home.  Of  course 
1 'God  bless  my  soul!  Who  is  that  girl?'  *  Shawl. 
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there  are  several  exceptions,  but  not  in  the  article  of  ignorance.  There 
are  some  who  sing  well,  some  few  who  play,  a  very  few  who  draw,  but  I 
do  not  know  one  who  reads.  The  padres  have  still  an  overweening  influ- 
ence, and  the  superstition  of  all  classes  is  perfectly  astonishing  in  this 
19th  Century.  I  pass  a  great  part  of  my  time  in  Convents  and  churches, 
which  are  the  buildings  best  worth  visiting  in  Mexico.  The  Archbishop 
as  a  great  favor  has  granted  me  the  entree  of  the  Convents,  which  is  never 
permitted.  They  are  some  of  them  very  rich,  and  I  spent  four  hours 
rather  pleasantly  with  the  ladies  of  La  Encarnacion,  they  little  dreaming 
that  a  heretic  was  profaning  their  sanctuary.  I  kept  the  conversation  off 
England  and  on  France  most  strenuously.  They  asked  me  who  was  my 
Saint.  San  Francisco,  said  I.  But  which  ?,  said  the  Abbess,  while  they  all 
made  a  circle  around  me  to  listen.  Xaviera  !  said  I  with  the  inspiration  of 
despair.  '  So  then  the  Seiiora  Ministra's  name  is  Francisca  Xaviera  Cal- 
deron  de  la  Barca!' l  So  be  it.  At  least  there  is  plenty  of  it.  I  saw  a  girl 
of  nineteen  take  the  veil  in  this  Convent,  which  certainly  is  a  melancholy 
ceremony.  The  whole  community  were  dressed  in  bright  blue  mantles 
with  gold  plates  on  the  left  shoulder,  deep  black  veils  covering  their  faces, 
and  great  wax  torches  in  their  hands,  so  that  they  looked  like  a  most  mys- 
terious company  of  spectres  waiting  for  their  victim.  Last  Sunday,  el 
Senor  Posada  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Mexico  in  the  Cathedral,2 
which  was  very  grand,  but  the  worst  of  these  ceremonies  is,  that  one  has 
to  kneel  all  the  time  on  the  Cathedral  floor,  ladies  not  being  allowed 
seats  —  indeed  there  being  none  except  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  Corps 
diplomatique  and  Cabinet.  No  bonnets  allowed  in  church,  mantillas  or 
rebosos,  indeed  bonnets  are  not  worn  at  all,  except  sometimes  at  the 
Theatre,  which  last  is  a  disgrace  to  Mexico,  dirty  and  dark,  with  shock- 
ing actors,  everybody  smoking,  pit,  boxes  and  gallery;  the  gentlemen 
smoke,  the  ladies  smoke,  the  prompter  smokes,  streams  of  incense  issuing 
from  his  box,  which  by  the  way  always  reminds  me  of  a  Boston  Hood,  the 
actors  smoke  in  the  side  scenes.  The  only  night  in  which  it  was  decent  was 
on  occasion  of  a/uncion  they  gave  to  Calderon,  in  which  a  crimson  dra- 
pery was  hung  over  the  boxes,  and  the  ladies  came  en  grande  toilette,  and 
did  not  smoke  till  the  last  act,  when  I  could  almost  excuse  them,  the  play 
being  Don  Juan  of  Austria  in  five  acts,  ill  translated  and  worse  acted.  I 
think  notwithstanding  your  predilection  for  a  snug  arm-chair  and  your 
own  fireside,  you  would  have  been  amused  had  you  accompanied  us  on 
our  late  travels,  in  spite  of  fatigue  and  occasionally  of  danger.  We  trav- 
elled in  company  with  Sr.  Adalid,  a  cousin  of  Cortina's,  and  his  lady,  with 
whom  we  are  very  intimate.    He  is  very  rich,  with  five  Haciendas,  and 

1  St.  Francisco  Javier,  1 506-1 552,  an  apostle  to  the  Indies. 

a  Manuel  Posada  y  Garduno,  1780-1846,  first  Archbishop  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 
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travels  en  prince  with  various  carriages  and  six  and  outriders  armed,  so 
that  no  robbers  venture  to  attack  him.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  were  travel- 
ling through  great  uncultivated  plains  of  maguey,  not  a  house  in  sight, 
when  a  wheel  took  fire.  Water  was  necessary,  when  Adalid  recollecting 
that  there  was  a  house  inhabited  by  a  gang  of  robbers  a  short  way  off, 
ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
house,  and  sent  two  or  three  of  his  men  to  ask  for  some  water,  with  a  real 
to  pay  for  it!  Various  men  with  guns  and  dogs  were  walking  before  the 
door,  but  they  gave  the  water,  and  made  no  remark.  It  is  a  proof  of  the 
energy  of  the  Government  that  this  house,  which  is  well  known,  is  left 
unmolested.  But  the  Government  exists  but  in  name.  The  President l 
and  his  Cabinet  are  a  set  of  amiable  old  women.  The  country  houses 
generally  speaking  are  large  empty  buildings,  with  bare  floors  and  a  few 
beds,  chairs  and  tables,  an  old  garden  full  of  flowers  and  weeds,  an  old 
stone  fountain  in  the  middle,  and  an  olive  ground.  Those  of  Adalid  are 
among  the  best,  and  there  is  something  rather  en  grand  in  his  establish- 
ments, each  having  a  chapel,  sacristy  and  padre,  a.  plaza  de  toros  and  about 
twenty  bulls  kept  for  fighting,  innumerable  horses  and  mules,  and  an 
immense  territory  chiefly  producing  pulque.  We  were  favored  with  sev- 
eral bull  fights,  and  the  plaza  being  surrounded  by  trees,  the  matadors 
and  picadors  in  their  beautiful  dresses,  and  the  bulls  muy  bravos,  the 
scene  was  at  least  picturesque.  Besides  they  did  not  kill  the  bulls.  But 
what  is  there  that  people  cannot  accustom  themselves  to!  There  is  one 
thing  which  makes  travelling  here  rather  'un  triste  plaisir/  which  is  that 
everything  is  falling  to  ruin.  The  only  proof  they  have  given  of  their 
independence  is  in  abandoning  and  neglecting  all  the  fine  old  buildings  of 
the  Spaniards,  making  barns  or  barracks  of  the  Vice-Roy's  palaces,  cut- 
ting down  the  trees,  leaving  the  roads  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  the 
finest  country  in  the  world  to  lie  waste.  As  for  roads,  we  travelled  over 
rocks,  fields  of  maguey,  torrents  and  stone  walls,  but  I  believe  we  gen- 
erally took  a  short  cut,  always  going  full  gallop,  the  men  encouraging  the 
horses  by  the  most  awful  shrieks  and  cries,  and  stopping  at  nothing,  like 
Englishmen  at  a  fox  hunt  or  steeplechase.  But  when  we  got  within  some 
leagues  of  Real  del  Monte,  the  country  gave  evidence  of  being  occupied 
by  a  more  northern  and  energetic  race.  The  mountain  scenery  was  mag- 
nificent, and  the  road  like  an  English  highway.  We  spent  a  very  agree- 
able day  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rule,  the  English  director  and  his  wife,  visit- 
ing the  machinery  and  the  mines,  and  were  nearly  lost  at  night,  crossing 
a  torrent  in  a  thunder  storm. 

1  General  Anastasio  Bustamante,  about  1782-1851;  he  was  President  of  Mexico  from 
1837-1841. 
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10th  June.  As  I  was  stopped  some  days  ago  in  the  middle  of  writing  to 
you,  and  my  letter  seems  already  of  an  alarming  length,  I  must  only  tell 
you,  without  entering  into  too  many  details,  that  my  time  has  been  fully 
occupied  since  then,  that  I  have  seen  another  nun  in  a  stricter  convent 
take  the  veil  —  on  the  same  evening  a  man  lying  murdered  near  our 
door  —  a  cock-fight  and  a  gambling  house !  The  first,  which  took  place 
within  the  Convent  of  la  Santa  Teresa,  was  so  beautiful  a  picture  that  I 
wish  I  could  describe  it  to  you.  There  were  six  priests  in  scarlet  and  gold, 
with  a  crimson  drapery  behind  them,  seated  on  antique  crimson  chairs 
before  a  table  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  the  bishop  who  sat  in  the  mid- 
dle wore  the  mitre,  sparkling  with  large  diamonds.  They  sat  near  an 
altar,  brilliantly  lighted.  Contrasting  with  them,  were  twenty-five  nuns, 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  black  cloth,  so  that  no  part  of  them  was 
visible,  but  a  hand  holding  a  lighted  torch.  The  only  sign  of  life  they 
gave,  was  that  during  the  ceremony,  they  knelt  and  kissed  the  floor. 
Except  in  Robert  le  Diable  I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  In  front  was  a 
dark  cloth  stretched  on  the  floor,  covered  with  garlands  of  natural  flow- 
ers, and  in  the  middle  of  this  knelt  the  novice,  dressed  in  pale  blue  satin, 
a  white  lace  veil,  a  wreath  of  flowers  and  a  profusion  of  pearls  and  dia- 
monds —  also  a  lighted  taper  in  her  hand.  The  relations  of  the  girl 
(amongst  whom  I  went),  and  I,  knelt  before  the  grating,  looking  through 
into  the  Convent  oratory  where  this  was  taking  place.  A  sermon  was 
preached,  in  which  she  was  assured  of  Heaven,  and  addressed  as  the 
Celestial  bride,  chosen  from  amongst  the  women  who  were  left  in  the 
Babylonia  del  Mundo.  She  was  then  taken  out  and  her  habit  put  on  by 
the  Bishop.  She  was  laid  down  on  the  carpet  on  her  face  and  covered 
with  a  white  cloth,  like  a  dead  body,  while  they  sang  a  funeral  hymn,  the 
black  figures  all  kneeling  round  her;  then  raised  up,  and  embraced  by 
each  of  the  spectres,  led  to  the  grating  to  look  for  the  last  time  at  all  her 
family,  who  all  cried  adios,  adiosy  and  the  curtain  was  drawn  that  shut 
her  out  from  the  world  forever.  The  family  then  left  the  church,  lighted 
their  cigars  in  the  Sacristy,  and  sat  down  to  smoke,  apparently  very  much 
pleased  with  the  day's  work.  In  this  Convent,  they  sleep  upon  planks, 
live  upon  vegetables,  and  sit  on  the  floor.  It  was  in  coming  home  from 
this  ceremony,  that  the  carriage  passed  close  by  a  man  who  had  just  been 
murdered  near  our  door,  the  common  effect  of  pulque  on  Sunday.  No- 
body paid  him  the  least  attention,  and  two  women,  excessively  tipsy, 
were  fighting  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  some  men  looking  on  with  their 
usual  placid  smile.  As  for  the  cock-fighting  and  gambling,  you  will  con- 
clude that  we  have  been  at  the  famous  three  days  fete  of  San  Agustin, 
which  is  a  very  pretty  village  four  leagues  from  Mexico.  The  whole  City 
have  been  there,  and  we  only  returned  last  night  at  4  in  the  morning,  the 
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road  being  guarded  on  this  occasion  by  soldiers.  The  plaza  de  gallos 
which  was  filled  with  ladies  is  a  most  disgusting  exhibition.  The  Presi- 
dent was  there,  betting  with  everybody  like  a  good  republican.  But  the 
great  business  is  gambling.  Nothing  is  played  but  gold,  and  immense  for- 
tunes are  lost  and  won  in  a  few  minutes.  The  tables  are  covered  with 
piles  of  gold,  round  which  they  sit  day  and  night.  Ladies  do  not  generally 
go,  but  a  few,  especially  foreigners,  pay  one  visit.  I  went  with  some  Mex- 
ican ladies,  Calderon  and  the  English  Minister,  last  evening.  The  most 
singular  part  of  it,  is  the  indifference  with  which  they  win  and  lose.  There 
is  no  tearing  of  hair  and  throwing  themselves  into  the  river.  All  is  silence 
and  quiet  attention.  I  saw  a  man  first  win  and  then  lose  about  a  thou- 
sand ounces  without  seeming  to  notice  it.  But  I  am  afraid  you  will  think 
I  am  going  to  write  you  a  volume,  upon  the  Mexican  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  must  conclude,  wishing  as  much  success  to  your  second  as  has 
attended  your  first  work,  and  leaving  to  Calderon  all  matters  of  business. 
Pray  remember  me  in  the  kindest  manner  to  Mrs.  Ritchie,  and  tell  her 
she  has  taken  no  notice  of  me  or  my  letter,  which  I  think  very  shabby; 
also  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor.  Mrs.  Mackintosh  by  what  she  said  in  a 
letter  I  had  from  her  some  time  ago,  must  have  gone,  but  if  Fanny  re- 
mains, pray  give  her  my  love.  You  may  also  mention  me  to  Alex,  if  you 
see  him,  and  tell  him  not  to  wear  himself  out  by  writing  so  many  long 
letters  to  me.  I  wrote  a  business  letter  to  Mr.  Thayer,  which  I  hope  he 
got  and  will  answer.  I  write  constant  volumes  both  to  Mamma  l  and 
Lady  Duff2  in  Paris,  and  to  Mrs.  Macleod 3  at  New  Brighton,  and  in  fact 
am  a  very  meritorious  and  rather  ill-treated  correspondent. 

Remaining  su  atenta  y  segura  amiga  ^.  B.  S.  M.  y  rogando  a  Bios  guar- 
dard  su  vida  muchos  anosf 

Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 


From  Marquis  Gino  Capponi 

(From  the  Italian) 

Florence,  16  June,  1840 
Sir: 

At  last  I  yield  to  a  long  standing  desire,  and  pay  a  debt  to  you  and  also 
to  myself  which  I  could  have  wished  to  satisfy  before  it  was  in  my  power 

1  Before  her  marriage  to  William  Inglis  of  Edinburgh,  she  was  known  as  the  beautiful 
Miss  Stein  of  Kilbogie. 

2  Anne  Stein,  sister  of  Mrs.  Inglis;  in  181 2  she  married  Sir  Alexander  Duff,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Fife  and  father  of  the  fifth  Earl. 

3  Madame  Calderon's  oldest  sister,  who  married  a  Macleod  of  the  Island  of  Harris. 

*  'Your  attentive  and  firm  friend  who  kisses  your  hand,  and  prays  that  God  will  pre- 
serve your  life  for  many  years.' 
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to  do  so.  The  enclosed  circular  will  inform  you  that  the  translation  of 
your  work  is  already  started;  and  I  think  it  will  see  the  light  within  a 
year.  You  know  the  translator;  he  is  Signor  Mariotti,1  who  came  to 
Florence  not  long  since  and  who  in  fact  received  the  highest  literary 
recommendation  here  from  a  letter  written  by  you  when  he  left  America. 
I  have  never  relaxed  my  efforts  to  get  your  splendid  book  translated, 
both  from  regard  for  you  and  the  book,  and  also  from  regard  for  my  own 
country,  to  which  it  is  of  no  slight  importance  to  become  acquainted  with 
your  history.  Signor  Mariotti  arrived  just  as  the  publication  was  de- 
cided upon,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  he  is  well  qualified  to  make  a 
good  translation.  I  suppose  he  will  write  you;  whatever  suggestions  you 
may  wish  to  give  him  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  work  he  will  carry 
out  faithfully  and  they  will  add  value  to  it.  I  hope  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  censorship  will  be  slight,  as  your  book  is  written  with  the  sober  im- 
partiality that  is  appropriate  to  the  justice  of  the  review,  and  with  the 
attributes  of  the  true  historian,  by  which  you  are  distinguished  among 
the  writers  of  our  time.  The  Italian  edition  will  be  creditably  gotten  up 
as  it  has  been  entrusted  to  a  publishing  company  which  is  certain  to  take 
all  the  pains  possible  to  insure  elegance  of  printing  and  correctness  of 
text. 

Mr.  Greenough  2  who  has  kindly  undertaken  to  send  you  this  letter 
also  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  send  you  two  books  which  I  take  the 
liberty  of  presenting  you;  one  of  them  is  an  edition  of  Dante,  only  valu- 
able from  the  accuracy  of  the  text,3  and  the  other  a  collection  of  docu- 
ments important  for  our  history  (and  as  historical  matters  I  hope  they 
will  appeal  to  you)  which  I  fear  are  not  enhanced  in  value  by  the  brief 
notes  which  I  have  added  to  them.  The  collection  of  these  documents  is 
being  continued  by  others,  and  when  another  volume  is  published  which 
is  not  concerned  with  wholly  local  matters  I  shall  make  a  point  of  sending 
it  to  you. 

But  why  do  you  not  visit  Europe  and  satisfy  the  wish  that  we  have  to 
pay  you  honor  here?  Europe  and  you  are  already  so  well  acquainted 
from  a  distance  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  both  of  you  to  become  per- 
sonally acquainted.  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  one  word  more,  about 
the  heroic  statue  of  Washington  which  will  cross  the  ocean  before  long 

1  Antonio  Gallenga,  1 8 10-1895,  Piedmontese  patriot  and  conspirator  for  the  unity  of 
Italy;  for  many  years  he  used  the  pseudonym  of  Luigi  Mariotti.  He  was  in  the  United 
States  from  1836  to  1839,  where  he  mastered  the  English  language.  He  wrote  a  History  of 
Piedmont  and  other  historical  works,  and  contributed  articles  on  Italy  to  the  Times  for 
many  years. 

2  Horatio  Greenough,  1 805-1 852,  the  noted  American  sculptor.  He  lived  in  Italy  from 
1826-1851. 

a  Capponi's  Dante  was  published  in  two  volumes  in  Florence  1837. 
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and  which  seems  to  all  of  us  well  worthy  of  the  subject  and  the  location  in 
which  it  will  be  placed.1 

Again  I  send  you  my  kindest  regards  and  offer  to  you,  my  dear  Sir, 
the  most  sincere  assurances  of  my  esteem  and  gratitude. 

G.  Capponi- 


From  Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Mexico,  June  20,  1840 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  enclose  two  copies  taken  from  the  archives  of  Jesus :  one,  of  the  cer- 
tificate of  interment,  or  more  correctly  the  removal  of  the  bones  of  Cor- 
tes to  the  Hospital  of  Jesus;  the  other  a  translation  of  the  Papal  Bull 
legitimatizing  the  sons  of  Cortes  by  all  sorts  of  women;  which  proves  that 
the  hero  was  addicted  to  love  which  wasn't  merely  Platonic.  Sr.  Alaman, 
who  is  away  but  will  return  shortly,  has  offered  me  an  excellent  facsimile 
of  the  letter  of  the  Marquis,  which  is  not  distinguished  for  sprightliness; 
he  has  also  promised  that  the  other  two  documents  of  which  I  have  writ- 
ten to  you  shall  be  promptly  copied,  one  of  which  shows  that  Cortes  {poor 
human  nature!)  occupied  himself  with  business  speculations,  and  the 
other  that  his  sons  were  accused  —  not  without  reason  —  of  seeking  to 
make  themselves  independent  of  Spain.  I  have  requested  the  Archbishop 
to  get  me  an  artist  who  will  copy  the  portrait  of  Cortes,  but  in  spite  of  the 
interest  of  so  high  a  personage  he  has  not  turned  up.  They  have  pro- 
mised me  two  engravings  and  if  they  deliver  them  I  shall  send  them  to  you. 
I  enclose  some  sketches,  not  good  in  themselves,  which  are  being  pub- 
lished illustrating  the  country;  you  may  wish  to  use  them  in  connection 
with  your  book.  I  have  for  you  several  wax  dolls  which  I  am  collecting 
and  which  give  an  idea  of  the  costumes  here  —  but  how  to  send  them  to 
you  —  hoc  opus  hie  magnissimus  labor  est.   We  shall  see. 

This  letter  is  a  random  one  *nd  written  in  fits  and  starts;  but  it  is  better 
than  none. 

Today ,  July  3,  1840 

All  this  time  I  have  been  awaiting  more  than  four  artists  who  have 
promised  to  come  and  make  me  a  copy  of  the  portrait  of  Cortes,  and  this 
very  evening  a  gentleman  gave  me  his  word  of  honour  for  the  sixth  time 
that  he  would  send  me  engravings  of  various  portraits  of  Cortes  —  and 
he  has  not  done  so. 

1  Greenough's  statue  of  Washington  was  ordered  by  Congress  in  1832  and  intended  for 
the  rotunda  of  the  Washington  Capitol,  but  was  placed  opposite  the  eastern  portico  of  the 
Capitol.  It  is  a  colossal  seated  figure  of  marble  partially  draped  in  a  Roman  toga. 
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Alaman  returns  soon  from  the  country  where  he  is  at  present,  and  then 
we  shall  redouble  our  efforts  to  obtain  the  remaining  papers.  If  this  pro- 
crastination were  not  so  notorious  a  thing,  I  should  blush  to  speak  of  it, 
because  it  is  incredible. 

Good-bye  my  dear  friend  until  the  next  mail.  My  regards  and  Fanny's 
to  your  family,  from  one  who  is  as  always,  Very  much  your  friend, 

A.  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

P.S.  I  do  not  know  if  the  engravings  will  go;  I  suppose  they  won't,  be- 
cause today  I  have  no  other  means  of  sending  them  than  the  mail. 


To  Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(Noctograph) 

25  June  1840 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  received  this  week  your  welcome  letter  of  the  2  May,  and  answer  you 
now,  just  as  we  are  preparing  to  flit  to  our  summer  quarters  on  the  sea- 
shore, at  Nahant.  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  mousing  out 
Mss.  for  me,  which  is  just  what  I  might  have  anticipated  from  you, 
though  I  am  very  sorry  to  put  you  to  so  much  trouble.  You  express  a 
regret  that  you  have  not  done  more,  but  I  did  not  think  there  was  a  large 
supply  of  materials  in  Mexico  which  I  had  not  already,  since  they  have 
been  sifted  over  to  make  my  present  collection.  It  is  odd  that  Busta- 
mante  should  have  fingered  them,  considering  how  noisy  he  is  against 
those  persons  who  have  taken  such  liberties  in  the  public  offices.  I  have 
long  since  distrusted  him,  though  Mexican  letters  are  under  obligations 
to  his  editorial  activities.  But  between  ourselves  he  is  a  sorry  ranting 
bigot,  with  more  tongue  than  brains,  I  suspect.  I  have  no  doubt  he  has 
some  good  documents,  though  I  imagine  he  would  demand  more  than 
they  would  be  worth  to  me,  as  he  is  always  talking  of  his  poverty.  It  is 
not  desirable  to  get  the  ill-will  of  such  a  man,  and  therefore  the  less  one 
has  to  do  with  him  I  believe  the  better. 

The  different  works,  Beristain,  Betancourt,  the  map  of  Mexico,  etc., 
which  you  say  Sr.  Cortina  tells  you  were  sent  to  me,  I  never  have  re- 
ceived: nor  did  I  ever  receive  a  line  from  him  intimating  he  had  sent 
them.  It  is  of  no  consequence.  The  map  is  in  Bullock's  Mexico,  1st. 
edition,  which  I  now  have.  The  other  books  are  of  no  moment  —  unless 
indeed  a  copy  of  Beristain  should  turn  up  readily,  and  not  exceed  $20.  in 
price.  I  believe  I  told  you  I  had  received  a  few  numbers  of  some  Mexican 
periodicals,  and  a  Ms.  of  the  last  book  of  Sahagun's  history  from  Count 
Cortina;  and  also  his  own  volume  on  Spanish  literature,  for  which  I  am 
much  indebted  to  him. 
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You  say  I  can  have  a  copy  of  the  portrait  of  Cortes  for  $100.  It  is  a 
swingeing  sum  for  a  copy.  Could  I  not  get  the  head  and  shoulders  at  half 
the  price?  That  would  be  enough  for  an  engraving,  and  if  well  executed 
would  make  a  handsome  picture  for  my  library.  I  have  had  portraits 
(two  thirds  length)  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  copied  from  the  originals  in 
the  Royal  Palace  at  Madrid  by  the  best  artist  in  the  city,  for  seventy-five 
dollars  each,  and  have  directed  others  by  the  same  hand,  of  Ximenes,  the 
Great  Captain,  and  Cortes  if  he  can  be  found.  So  you  see  I  mean  to  live 
among  my  friends.  But  I  doubt  being  able  to  meet  with  a  Cortes  in 
Madrid,  so  that  if  a  good  copy  can  be  compassed  for  $100 — or  twenty 
more,  that  I  should  not  be  ashamed  to  hang  up  in  my  study,  I  should  like 
it.  If  you  meet  with  an  engraving  of  him,  pray  send  it  also. 

In  my  last  I  asked  you  to  let  me  know  what  is  the  origin  of  the  engrav- 
ing of  Montezuma,  which  was  sent  me  by  Manning  and  Marshall,  who 
write  they  were  aided  in  getting  it  by  Count  Cortina;  as  I  shall  have  it 
engraved  for  my  work  and  should  like  to  know  its  authenticity.  If  you 
could  pick  up  a  scrap  of  the  great  conqueror's  autograph,  or  if  not  if  you 
will  get  a  facsimile  of  it  including  his  signature,  I  should  like  it,  as  I  would 
have  it  engraved  also.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  the  Mexican 
for  the  name  'Moses'?  I  wish  to  know  it  to  settle  the  accuracy  of  Lord 
Kingsborough  on  a  certain  etymology  —  ridiculous  enough.  Lastly  I 
have  a  request  somewhat  singular  to  make.  Dr.  Warren,1  the  most  emi- 
nent surgeon  in  this  part  of  the  country,  has  a  very  large  and  complete 
collection  of  skulls  of  the  various  American  races,  arranged  in  the  Medical 
College.  One  only  is  wanting,  the  ancient  Mexican,  although  he  has  sev- 
eral Peruvian.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  meet  with  an  Aztec 
head  to  supply  the  link  in  this  craniological  chain,  as  it  would  not  only 
be  a  service  to  science,  but  to  myself,  as  I  am  desirous  to  compare  the  for- 
mation of  it  with  that  of  the  other  races.  If  you  ever  meet  with  such,  I 
will  thank  you  to  send  it  to  me.  You  will  think  my  letter  as  full  of  notions 
as  a  Yankee  pedlar's  pack.  But  I  have  taken  you  at  your  word,  and  ask 
freely  anything  that  I  want,  understanding  that  if  it  is  not  easily  ob- 
tained I  should  be  much  mortified  if  you  do  not  say  so  at  once.  I  cannot 
judge  here  what  things  are  and  what  are  not  accessible. 

Many  thanks  to  you  for  your  friendly  invitation  again  to  take  up  quar- 
ters in  your  Mexican  palace.  If  I  could  get  there  on  the  wonderful  horse 
in  the  Arabian  Nights  or  a  magical  rug  would  transplant  me  at  once  on  the 
table  land,  I  should  be  at  your  gate  in  four  and  twenty  hours.  But  alas, 
the  age  of  miracles  is  passed,  except  what  relates  to  steamers  and  rail- 
roads; and  it  will  be  rather  difficult  I  imagine  to  run  a  railway  up  the 

1  John  Collins  Warren,  1778-1856;  his  Anatomical  Museum  is  still  a  part  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School, 
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sides  of  the  table  land.  I  am  with  you  in  spirit,  however,  and  make  many 
an  excursion  to  the  interesting  scenes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital. 

I  have  nothing  further  of  the  U.  S.  Bank.  The  stock  maintains  itself 
at  about  75  per  cent,  or  a  little  more  or  less.  I  see  it  quoted  in  London  on 
the  3d  June  at  £15. 15 s.  I  suppose  you  are  too  much  in  the  clouds  to  hear 
anything  of  'hard  times.'  We  hear  of  nothing  else.  The  people  —  the 
Whigs,  that  is  —  are  all  looking  for  a  panacea  in  the  election  of  General 
Harrison.  I  suspect  they  expect  to  get  even  their  bodily  ills  cured  by  it. 
I  have  no  such  faith,  but  I  am  convinced  we  can't  be  worse  off  than  we 
are  now. 

I  hope  the  little  affair  I  sent  with  my  last  has  reached  you  in  good  con- 
dition and  that  you  will  be  able  to  make  it  work.  I  have  my  fears  about 
it,  though  when  perfectly  understood  it  certainly  produces  wonders.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  get  a  knowledge  of  so  complex  a  machine  without  oral 
teaching. 

Pray  tell  your  wife  that  I  saw  a  letter  from  the  American  charge  in 
Berlin,  last  week,  who  says  Mrs.  H.  G.  Otis  x  made  quite  a  sensation  at 
Court,  and  that  the  old  king  —  just  deceased  —  and  the  princesses,  and 
even  the  princes,  were  much  taken  with  her  —  eccentricities  and  all. 
She  is  coming  home  without  ever  having  visited  England.  The  king  had 
been  foretold  he  should  die  on  the  27th  May,  1840,  some  years  ago,  and  it 
looks  as  if  the  prediction  had  helped  to  verify  itself.2  An  astrologer  who 
predicts  a  death  should  be  convicted  of  manslaughter  at  least. 

The  last  accounts  from  Spain  show  the  Carlist  remnants  cannot  long 
survive.  Thank  God  for  that.  It  is  long  since  I  have  heard  from  Madrid 
myself  but  as  a  new  charge  is  appointed  in  the  place  of  Minister  Eaton,3 
I  suspect  my  old  friend  Middleton,  who  holds  my  purse  there,  will  return. 

An  Austrian  gentleman,  Chevalier  Frederickstahl,4  is  here  just  now. 
He  has  passed  some  time  in  Central  America,  and  proposes  to  visit  Palen- 
que,5  which  he  has  been  studying  in  my  Lord  Kingsborough.  He  may 
possibly  visit  Mexico,  in  which  case  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  give  him  a 
note  to  you.  He  is  an  accomplished  man  in  whose  society  you  and  your 
wife  will  take  pleasure.  .    >    ,, 

1  Eliza  Henderson  Boardman,  1 796-1 873;  she  was  the  daughter  of  William  Boardman,  a 
Boston  merchant,  and  was  a  leader  in  society  and  many  patriotic  causes.  Her  husband, 
Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Jr.,  1793-1827,  was  the  son  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Mayor  of  Boston 
and  United  States  Senator,  18 17-1822. 

"  King  Frederick  William  III  of  Prussia  died  June  7,  1840. 

3  John  Henry  Eaton,  1790-1856,  United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee,  Secretary  of 
War  under  Andrew  Jackson  and  Minister  to  Spain,  1 836-1 840. 

<  Emanuel,  Chevalier  von  Friedrichsthal,  1 809-1 842.  Known  by  his  travels  in  Greece 
and  Serbia. 

*  A  ruined  city  of  the  Mayas  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Chiapas. 
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Farewell,  my  dear  friend.    Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  Madame 
Calderon.   I  hope  to  have  a  letter  from  her  ere  long. 


To  Jacques  Nicolas  Augustin  Thierry 

(Noctograph) 

June  29,  1840 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  received  your  letter  of  March  last  in  due  season,  and  some  time  after, 
the  copy  of  your  work  on  the  'Temps  Merovingiens,'  which  you  were  so 
obliging  as  to  send  me.  I  was  at  that  time  much  occupied,  and  delayed 
answering  till  I  had  read  the  history,  as  I  think  a  mere  acknowledgement 
of  such  a  present  without  reading  it  is  a  very  inadequate  return  to  the 
author,  even  when  one's  criticism  is  worth  so  little  as  mine.  Now  that  I 
have  read  it,  I  may  truly  say  it  has  answered  all  the  expectations  I  had 
formed  of  it  from  my  previous  acquaintance  with  your  writings.  It  shews 
the  same  power  of  philosophical  analysis  and  of  picturesque  narration 
which  belongs  to  your  former  history  and  which  it  is  so  rare  to  find  united 
in  the  same  individual.  You  have  indeed  kept  these  provinces  more  dis- 
tinct than  in  your  History  of  the  Normans,  and  have  preferred  to  make 
your  critical  disquisition  preliminary  to  the  body  of  the  narrative.  By 
this  arrangement  you  have  furnished  the  most  opposite  classes  of  readers 
with  the  means  of  gratifying  their  peculiar  tastes.  The  introductory  ob- 
servations present  a  very  searching  analysis  of  the  writings  of  your  prede- 
cessors, in  which  you  expose  the  fallacy  of  many  of  their  theories  and  ex- 
hibit their  characters  as  writers  in  a  point  of  view  very  striking,  and  in 
several  instances  quite  new  to  me.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion  you 
very  naturally  bring  into  view  the  true  theory  of  your  social  institutions, 
presenting  thus  a  complete  sketch  of  their  progress  as  well  as  of  the  pro- 
gress of  historical  criticism  to  the  present  time.  I  must  say  such  reading 
is  not  to  be  run  over  at  a  glance,  and  I  often  found  myself  obliged  to  pause 
and  ponder.  The  writer  who  makes  his  reader  think,  as  well  as  read,  has 
conferred  a  double  boon  on  him. 

When  I  passed  from  this  severe  review  of  your  constitutional  antiqui- 
ties to  the  recital  of  events,  it  was  like  a  school-boy's  holiday  after  a  close 
morning's  work.  The  narrative  is  full  of  interesting  and  oftentimes  thrill- 
ing incidents.  The  characters  are  various,  and  strongly  delineated.  The 
costumes,  the  manners  of  this  semi-civilized  age  are  picturesque  in  the 
extreme,  for  the  period  of  transition,  when  two  opposite  races  are  mingling 
and  blending  into  one  is  always  one  of  striking  contrasts  and  situations. 
The  French  chronicles  too,  which  are  much  more  gossiping  than  the 
Spanish,  have  fortunately  furnished  you  with  dialogue  to  give  life  to  the 
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narration  and  to  the  characters.  So  that,  by  borrowing  in  your  vital  way 
from  all  the  various  sources  of  information,  whether  state  paper,  chronicle 
or  ballad,  you  have  succeeded  in  giving  a  series  of  romantic  pictures, 
which  with  all  the  interest  of  romance  bear  on  them  the  unquestionable 
stamp  of  reality.  You  speak  of  limiting  the  work  to  four  volumes.  On 
the  plan  which  you  have  adopted  of  independent,  or  nearly  independent 
sketches,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  limiting  the  quantity,  except  by 
the  greater  or  less  abundance  of  materials.  If  these  hold  out  I  hope  you 
will  not  stint  your  narrative. 

Many  years  since  the  study  of  your  Conquete  des  Normands  convinced 
me  that  yours  was  the  right  plan  of  historical  composition,  if  one  would 
hope  to  reflect  in  his  pages  the  true  form  and  spirit  of  the  times.  It  is  in 
the  more  humble  effusions  of  popular  feeling,  in  the  minstrelsy  and 
legends  of  the  period,  even  more  than  in  set  historical  records,  that  one  is 
to  look  for  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  age.  But  it  requires  the  hand 
of  a  master  to  fuse  the  motley  materials  as  you  have  done,  and  draw  from 
the  whole  a  clear  and  harmonious  impression.  .  .  .* 

From  Arthur  Middleton 

Madrid,  July  17,  1840 
My  dear  Prescott: 

By  the  enclosed  note  of  Lembke's  you  perceive  that  your  prospects  in 
Paris  are  brighter  than  you  had  reason  to  anticipate.  Fortune  seems  de- 
termined you  shall  have  your  wish  and  become  Historiographer  general  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies.  Historians  are  luckily  for  you  of  a  complexion  not 
so  jealous  as  that  of  poets  or  painters,  otherwise  you  could  hardly  have 
reckoned  on  Ternaux,  Mignet  or  even  Lembke  himself,  who  it  seems,  is 
now  engaged  on  a  history  of  this  country  down  to  the  present  time,  and 
beginning  where  you  leave  off.  He  had  arrived  in  Paris  when  your  last 
reached  me  with  one  for  him  enclosed.   There  are  only  two  Chapters  of 

1  'I  received  last  week  a  letter  from  my  friend  Mr.  Sparks,  just  as  he  was  stepping  on 
board  the  packet  for  Liverpool.  I  inclose  a  copy  of  it,  as  the  shortest  way  of  expressing  his 
wishes.  Mr.  Sparks  is  probably  known  to  your  wife.  He  is  one  of  our  best  scholars,  and  has 
done  more  than  any  other  for  the  illustration  of  American  history,  to  which  he  has  devoted 
his  life.  He  is  going  abroad  to  collect  materials  from  the  offices  and  other  sources  in  London 
for  a  history  of  the  American  Revolution,  which  he  is  well  qualified  to  write.  He  is  desirous 
it  seems  to  get  access  to  such  documents  in  Madrid  as  may  have  a  bearing  on  this,  and  asks 
for  a  letter  to  some  official  person  which  may  facilitate  his  views.  I  feel  chagrined  to  be 
obliged  to  trouble  you,  who  have  so  much  of  your  own  to  attend  to,  with  other  people's 
matters.  But  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  impertinent  in  me  to  request  your  aid  in  this 
business  so  far  as  to  give  a  note  of  the  kind  Mr.  Sparks  desires.  He  is  in  truth  a  man  of  high 
character,  and  has  received  from  Lord  Holland  in  England  and  Guizot  in  France  facilities 
for  his  examination  of  the  offices  there.'  —  Prescott  to  Calderon,  14  July,  1840. 
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Tezozomoc  which  relate  to  the  Conquest,  and  Navarrete  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  discover  the  History  of  Tlascala,  but  he  has  fallen  in  with  many 
new  documents  which  will  be  forwarded  to  you  with  the  Chapters  of 
Tezozomoc. 

The  books  you  wrote  for  were  dispatched  to  Cadiz  about  six  weeks  ago, 
so  were  the  pictures  which  you  may  well  marvel  were  not  sent  before,  but 
the  last  of  them,  the '  Gran  Capitan,'  was  finished  only  a  week  before  I  sent 
them  off  and  it  was  a  matter  of  favor  to  get  him  at  all.  Tell  Washington 
Allston  it  was  copied  by  his  old  friend  D.  Jose  Madrazo  l  who  is  now 
director  of  the  Museum  of  Paintings  and  Sculpture  here  and  Pintor  de 
Cdmaray  etc.  His  charge,  you  see,  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  other  two 
artists  although  it  is  usually  much  higher,  mats  cetait  une  petite  galanterie 
quil  mafaite,  and  being  in  favor  of  another  I  could  not  refuse  it.  Cis- 
neros  and  Cortes  I  had  taken  from  undoubted  likenesses  in  Toledo,  where 
I  went  for  the  purpose.  Cortes  is  taken  from  a  copy  of  an  original  in 
Mexico;  Cisneros  from  the  original  in  the  Cathedral. 

You  will  now,  I  presume  find  yourself  amply  supplied  with  materials 
for  the  Conquest,  and  I  regret  that  my  departure  from  this  place  in  the 
course  of  August,  will  prevent  my  taking  part  in  the  researches  after 
Philip,  but  Lembke  will  soon  be  here  again  and  will  answer  your  purpose 
in  every  respect  better  than  I  could,  and  all  you  will  have  to  do  will  be  to 
transfer  the  credit  to  his  order,  which  I  need  not  say  you  will  run  no  risk 
in  doing.  He  says  he  will  write  to  you  from  Paris  where  he  now  is  for- 
warding the  copies  he  has  had  made  and  accounting  for  the  disbursement 
of  the  sum  (f  150)  I  sent  him.  .  .  . 

It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  send  me  the  account  of  our  old  classmates, 
but  it  sounded  like  an  obituary  notice,  mournful  and  not  pleasant  to  the 
soul,  to  reverse  the  old  quotation  of  which  I  recollect  you  were  so  fond. 
But  the  view  of  these  ruins  must  naturally  be  more  discomposing  for  me 
than  for  you  who  have  been  witness  to  the  slow  decay.  For  my  part  the 
people  here  insist  upon  it  I  am  a  young  man,  and  as  I  am  only  Secretary 
of  Legation,  I  am  ashamed  to  contradict  them.  However,  now  my  Secre- 
taryship is  over,  and  I  care  not  how  soon  I  take  to  life  seriously,  and  be- 
come once  more  a  married  man. 

I  am  sorry  you  won't  come  to  Spain.  The  trip  would  well  reward  the 
labor  of  it.  Madrid  with  all  its  faults  has  some  good  points  about  it. 
This  garden  for  instance  which  I  make  my  sitting,  reading  and  writing 
room.  They  call  it  'Las  Delicias,'  and  it  well  deserves  its  name.  It  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Altamira,  and,  going  the  way  of  all  flesh,  has  be- 
come the  Tivoli  of  Madrid,  where  the  grisettes  come  to  dance  of  an  eve- 
ning on  feast  days,  but  where  on  all  other  days  and  at  all  other  hours  no 

x  Jose  Madrazo  y  Agudo,  1 781-1895;  he  was  court  painter  to  Ferdinand  VII. 
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one  has  the  taste  to  come  but  the  sparrows,  the  crickets,  and  your  humble 
servant,  who  has  incurred  by  this  frequentation  the  epithet  or  nickname 
oiRomdntico.  Thanking  the  stars  I  have  no  worse  and  hoping  ere  long  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  once  more  taking  you  by  the  hand,  believe  me  ever, 
Yours  sincerely, 

Arthur  Middleton 

P.S.  M.  Madrazo  painted  some  time  ago  a  grand  historical  picture,  as 
the  dealers  denominate  it,  representing  an  exploit  of  your  favorite  Gon- 
zalo's  and  thinking  you  might  like  such  an  illustration  of  your  History  I 
asked  him  to  name  the  price,  which  he  gives  at  the  end  of  the  inclosed 
description;  if  you  would  like  to  have  it  Lembke  would  probably  be  able 
to  beat  down  the  price  to  $1,000. 


From  Count  Camaldoli 

(From  the  Italian) 

Naples,  July  26,  1840 
Sir: 

I  reply  rather  tardily  to  your  letter  of  February  6,  but  I  have  lacked  an 
earlier  opportunity.  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  was  much  pleased  with  the  letter  thanking  them  for  your  elec- 
tion as  their  associate.  And  I  did  not  fail  promptly  on  receiving  your  let- 
ter not  only  to  forward  the  enclosed  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Monteleone, 
who  resides  in  Palermo,  together  with  a  copy  of  your  excellent  work,  but 
I  also  wrote  him  to  urge  that  he  meet  your  desires,  which  will  so  much  dis- 
tinguish his  family;  and  I  fully  expected  that  he  would  exert  himself  to 
give  you  all  the  information  and  documents  which  he  might  have;  the 
more  so  because  he  knows  that  I  saved  the  property  of  his  family  in 
stormy  times,  so  that  my  words  ought  to  have  weight  with  him.  In  spite 
of  all  this,  he  has  not  yet  made  me  any  reply;  and  a  distinguished  literary 
man  to  whom  I  confided  the  task  of  securing  an  answer  and  the  necessary 
information  from  him  writes  me  the  difficulties  that  he  has  found  with 
the  Duke,  whose  character  is  cowardly  and  suspicious  almost  to  the 
point  of  imbecility.  He  thought  he  had  persuaded  him,  but  he  has  re- 
cently written  me  that  as  he  mistrusted  the  promise  made  him  by  the 
Duke  (whose  untrustworthiness  is  proverbial)  he  has  asked  in  my  name 
the  Duke  of  Serradifalco,1  one  of  the  first  noblemen  and  a  distinguished 
illustrator  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Sicily,  to  assume  the  task  of  dis- 
pelling the  absurd  reluctance  of  the  Duke,  and  I  have  hopes  of  his  suc- 
cess.  Meanwhile  I  thank  you  for  the  precious  gift  of  your  work;  I  have 

1  Domenico  de  la  Fassa  Pietrasanta,  Duke  of  Serradifalco,  1 780-1 863. 
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given  the  other  copy  to  the  Royal  Bourbon  Library  (the  most  famous 
that  we  have)  and  I  have  just  induced  the  Herculanean  Academy  of 
Archaeology  to  elect  you  a  member. 

I  await  the  approval  of  the  King  (who  is  absent  at  present)  to  get  the 
diploma,  which  I  will  send  you  at  the  first  opportunity.  In  the  meanwhile 
with  best  wishes  for  your  good  health,  which  will  enable  you  to  enrich  the 
literary  world  with  the  new  work  which  you  have  in  prospect,  I  have  the 
honour  to  remain  with  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem,  Your  obedient 
servant, 

CONTE  DI  CAMALDOLI 


To  Luigi  Mariotti 

(Noctograph) 

July  28,  1840 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  15th  June,  informing  me  of  your  re- 
turn to  Italy,  and  of  your  proposed  translation  of  the  *  History  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.'  I  learned  some  time  since  with  sincere  pleasure  that 
you  had  been  able  to  return  to  the  fair  land  of  your  birth,  for  I  think  your 
own  old  poet's  lament  on  the  hard  lot  of  those  who  eat  the  bread  of  exile  x 
is  as  true  in  our  day  as  in  his,  and  I  hope  you  will  now  find  at  home  a 
proper  sphere  for  the  exertion  of  your  talents  in  your  native  literature.  It 
gives  me  great  satisfaction  that  you  should  undertake  the  translation  of 
my  work  into  the  beautiful  Tuscan.  It  would  grieve  me  to  have  the  work 
fall  into  incompetent  hands,  who  would  throw  it  into  a  rude  dress  and 
make  it  distasteful  to  the  Italians.  But  with  you  I  should  feel  very  safe, 
and  have  no  doubt  the  work  will  gain,  instead  of  losing,  in  its  foreign 
costume.  I  am  very  much  flattered  by  the  interest  the  Marquess  Gino 
Capponi  appears  to  take  in  bringing  the  work  before  his  countrymen.  I 
am  aware  that  it  could  not  come  under  higher  auspices  before  them,  and 
it  pleases  me  not  a  little  to  obtain  the  appreciation  of  so  accomplished  a 
scholar. . .  .a 

1  Dante,  Paradiso,  xvii,  58. 

2  '  We  are  at  the  present  moment  at  Nahant,  where  we  stay  a  few  of  the  hot  weeks.  I  have 
not  seen  William  lately.  He  was  to  see  me  a  little  while  before  we  came  here,  and  was  very 
well.  We  are  all  wading  through  the  slough  of  despond  in  which  we  have  stuck  so  long 
through  our  own  recklessness  and  the  ignorance  or  imbecility  of  our  drivers.  We  shall  get 
through  I  suppose  with  the  loss  of  much  cash,  and  a  good  deal  more  credit.  There  is  great 
appearance  of  a  change  of  dynasty  at  the  next  election.  We  can't  be  worse  managed,  nor 
conduct  ourselves  worse  than  we  have  done,  —  though  this  doesn't  apply  to  Massachu- 
setts, thank  Heaven!  as  the  quotations  of  our  stocks  in  the  London  market  show.'  — Pres- 
cott  to  Colonel  Aspinwall,  July  29,  1840. 
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To  Richard  Bentley 

(Noctograph) 

July  29,  1840 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  3d  June,  which  reached  me  some  days 
after  another  from  London,  dated  July  3d,  by  the  Britannia.  Fortu- 
nately she  is  now  lying  here  and  I  shall  be  able  to  send  you  a  prompt  reply. 

I  am  glad  that  the  last  edition  is  at  length  nearly  taken  up.  John  Bull 
is  a  better  praiser  than  publisher,  considering  the  moderate  number  of 
the  impression.  I  hope  his  appetite  will  hold  out,  though  it  is  not  particu- 
larly sharp.  It  is  as  good  as  Brother  Jonathan's  at  present.  We  have 
been  in  such  a  rotten  state  in  the  money  market,  with  such  a  derange- 
ment in  the  currency  in  the  South  and  West  the  last  ten  months,  that 
every  branch  of  business  has  suffered,  and  books,  which  are  in  the  class  of 
luxuries,  have  been  a  mere  drug.  It  is  a  fact  that  fewer  books  of  every 
kind  have  been  sold  here  the  last  twelve  months  than  in  any  three  of  the 
year  preceding.  Nor  do  I  see  any  brighter  spot  under  the  present  admin- 
istration. The  country  however  has  grown  very  restive  under  its  masters, 
and  shows  signs  of  kicking  them  off  at  the  next  election  in  the  autumn. 

I  send  you  some  emendations  and  additions,  which  do  not  amount  to 
much.  Mr.  Gayangos  who  reviewed  me  in  the  Edinburgh  has  promised 
me  copies  of  a  correspondence  of  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova  in  his  possession, 
and  I  had  hoped  to  have  received  it  in  time  to  be  thrown  into  an  appendix 
for  this  edition.  But  it  will  not  spoil  by  keeping,  and  will  do  as  well  for 
the  next.  I  am  glad  you  are  to  have  Mr.  Ford's  medal  engraved.  Pray 
thank  him  in  my  name  for  his  courtesy.  I  suppose  you  will  explain  the 
object  and  occasion  of  it  in  a  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  to  whom 
you  are  indebted  for  it.  You  will  also  have  the  maps  for  this  edition.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  could  get  a  better  portrait  of  Gonzalvo.  I  am  trying 
to  get  a  copy  of  a  printing  from  Madrid.  I  trust  you  will  get  out  the  book 
in  a  style  equal  to  the  preceding  editions.  The  paper  of  the  last  you 
know  was  not  quite  up  to  the  first,  and  if  you  can  get  a  set  of  types  less 
worn  it  would  be  all  the  better.  I  believe  you  agree  with  me  that  three 
volumes  are  better  than  two  for  it,  and  that  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  type 
or  to  crowd  the  page  would  be  an  injury  in  the  long  run.  Could  you  not 
get  the  wood-cut  of  the  arms  on  the  title-page  as  in  the  American  edition? 
I  am  very  careful  that  the  successive  editions  here  should  not  deteriorate, 
as  I  am  convinced  a  book  of  any  pretensions  recommends  itself  all  the 
better  by  a  gentlemanly  dress.  You  will  excuse  these  remarks  on  what 
you  can  after  all  much  better  judge  than  myself.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
hear  from  you  through  Col.  Aspinwall,  whom  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  furnish  with  the  statement  of  your  sales,  etc. . . . 
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My  dear  Friend: 


From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 
28  Burton  Crescent,  London,  Aug.  2,  1840 


You  still  find  me  here  and  I  shall  probably  be  here  for  another  month, 
thanks  to  my  printer,  whom  they  have  recently  tried  to  force  into  bank- 
ruptcy or  something  like  it,  leaving  me  as  they  say  on  the  horns  of  the 
bull  and  my  work  unfinished.  What  with  him  and  his  creditors  I  have 
been  almost  out  of  my  wits  the  last  month,  although  I  have  well-grounded 
hopes  that  the  printing  of  my  book  will  soon  start  up  again  and  my  Al 
Makkari  will  come  forth  into  the  light;  since  until  I  see  it  safe  and  sound 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  printers,  binders,  etc.,  I  have  no  thought  of  stir- 
ring from  London.1  In  spite  of  this,  the  commissions  which  you  have  re- 
quested me  to  execute  are  almost  finished,  but  the  State  Paper  Office  has 
little  of  interest  for  you;  the  fact  is  however  that  I  have  not  yet  visited 
Sir  Thomas  Phillipps 2  or  examined  his  library,  though  you  must  not  think 
that  my  visit  has  been  deferred  longer  than  I  expected. 

At  all  events  you  may  expect  that  by  the  middle  of  October  I  shall  go 
from  here  to  Paris,  where  I  shall  stay  no  longer  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  see  and  indicate  what  is  to  be  copied,  leaving  someone  in  whom  I 
confide  to  compare  the  copies  with  the  originals.  From  there  I  shall  go 
to  Madrid  and  if  necessary  to  the  Escorial  and  to  Simancas;  in  a  word  I 
shall  do  my  utmost  to  promote  your  views  and  carry  out  fully  the  com- 
mission you  have  given  me. 

At  present  I  have  already  copied  some  1800  pages  in  English,  Spanish 
and  French,  among  them  an  unpublished  chronicle  of  the  events  in  Portu- 
gal from  the  death  of  King  Sebastian  to  the  union  of  that  kingdom  with 
Spain;3  and  another  dealing  with  the  disturbances  and  wars  in  the  Neth- 
erlands by  M.  Renon  of  France,  President  of  Malines.  The  rest  consists 
of  the  correspondence  of  the  British  Ambassadors  at  Madrid,  letters  of 
Don  John  of  Austria,  Escovedo/  and  of  a  secret  agent  (v/hose  name  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain,)  whom  the  Governors  of  Flanders  maintained 
at  that  court  during  the  war  with  England. 

I  myself  have  made  an  index  raisonne  of  all  these  manuscripts  or  docu- 
ments relating  to  that  interesting  reign  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  in 

1  The  first  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in  Spain,  from  the  Arabic 
of  Al  Makkari,  was  published  in  1840,  the  second  in  1843. 

3  1792-1872.  His  extensive  library  and  collection  of  manuscripts  have  in  recent  years 
been  sold  at  auction. 

a  1578-1581. 

«  Juan  de  Escovedo,  died  1578,  Secretary  of  Don  John  of  Austria. 
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the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  noting  in  the  margin  the  number  of 
the  manuscript  and  the  folio  or  folios  in  which  the  document  appears,  so 
that  if  I  have  overlooked  any  interesting  piece  (which  would  not  be 
strange),  you  may  know  where  to  find  it  and  may  have  it  copied. 

Concerning  Cortes  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire  a  precious 
manuscript  which  contains  all  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II,  as  well 
as  all  the  laws  and  decrees  promulgated  by  him.  I  had  been  going  over 
the  precious  collection  of  the  museum  for  about  a  month  and  setting  aside 
what  was  to  be  copied  when  fate  put  this  manuscript  in  my  hands,  which 
will  save  you  money  and  me  work.  .  .  . 

I  will  now  answer  your  letter  of  July  14th  last,  which  I  received  three 
days  ago.  Don  Telesforo  Trueba  y  Cosio  was  a  Spaniard  educated  in  Lon- 
don who  knew  English  much  better  than  his  native  tongue.  He  wrote 
various  novels,  among  them  one  entitled  'Gomez  Arias,  or  the  Moors  in 
the  Alpuxarras,'  another  'Romantic  Spain'  and  several  dramas.  In  1832 
he  was  in  Madrid  where  I  knew  him;  he  was  a  deputy  in  the  Cortes  and 
editor  of  a  periodical  whose  name  I  do  not  now  remember.  He  died  of 
consumption  in  Paris  in  1833  or  1834  at  the  age  of  about  42.  I  will  verify 
all  these  details  and  send  them  to  you. 

In  1822  I  knew  a  Count  Montezuma  in  Madrid,  who  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Mexican  emperor.  If  I  mistake  not,  he  is  now  in  Mexico.  I  cannot 
tell  you  anything  about  the  Counts  de  Miravalle  y  Sala/  but  I  will  tell 
you  everything  when  I  have  written  to  Madrid. 

I  have  had  no  report  from  Don  Fermin  de  la  Puente  y  Aperechea  who 
you  say  told  you  that  he  was  translating  your  book  into  Spanish,  al- 
though I  wrote  him  twice  at  Seville  where  he  lives,  asking  him  if  it  was  a 
fact  that  he  was  doing  it. 

In  November  next  the  books  and  manuscripts  which  the  late  Lord 
Kingsborough  collected  for  his  monumental  'Antiquities  of  Mexico'  will 
be  sold  in  Dublin.     I  remain  as  always  Faithfully  yours, 

P.  de  Gayangos 


To  Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(Noctograph) 

15  Aug.  1840 
My  dear  Madame  Calderon,  — 

I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  your  husband  inclosing  a  document 

relating  to  the  burial  of  Cortes,  &c,  for  which  I  wish  you  would  thank 

him.  And  I  must  thank  you  for  the  good  long  letter  you  were  kind  enough 

to  send  me  last  June.   Commend  me  to  a  lady  correspondent  —  i.e.  some 

«  Descendants  of  Montezuma, 
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few  ladies.  They  are  the  best  letter- writers  in  the  world,  and  go  to  it  as 
naturally  as  they  would  a  good  gossip  over  a  dish  of  tea,  mixing  up  a  little 
sweet  and  a  little  acid,  throwing  in  a  character  or  two,  and  flavoring  the 
whole  with  that  agreeable  kind  of  wit  which  makes  altogether  the  most 
delicious  compound.  There  is  nothing  like  the  letters  of  the  French 
women,  except,  indeed,  Horace  Walpole's  —  and  he  was  a  kind  of  a 
Betty,  you  know,  with  a  little  too  much  malice  on  the  whole  for  the  true 
epistolary,  in  which  the  sting  should  carry  no  venom.  He  had  plenty  of 
it,  it  must  be  confessed.  But  I  think  I  had  better  talk  to  you  of  the  living 
than  the  dead,  whom  we  neither  of  us  care  a  fig  for. 

I  have  met  with  a  few  commonplaces  in  an  omnium  gatherum,  which 
I  put  down  here.  Your  friend  Mrs.  Ritchie,  who  has  become  an  'insep- 
arable* of  my  sister  Mrs.  Dexter,1  has  gone  on  an  excursion  to  Spring- 
field with  her  father  for  a  few  days.  The  Ticknors  are  at  Wood's  Hole 
passing  the  summer.  It  is  far  beyond  New  Bedford,  near  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, and  we  write  to  them  as  the  Toads  in  a  Hole.  Indeed  they  might 
well  be  in  the  heart  of  a  stone,  like  some  of  those  poor  toads  that  we  read 
of  in  the  natural  history  journals,  for  all  that  their  friends  ever  see  of  them 
in  their  hermitage.  The  Appletons  are  in  a  pretty  place,  that  belongs  to 
W.  B.  Lawrence,2  near  Newport,  where  Fanny's  bright  eyes  waste  their 
glances  on  the  cold  billows,  with  many  a  tear  between  for  Mary.  That 
separation  has  cost  her  a  heartache  —  the  only  one  I  suspect  she  has  ever 
known,  for  she  still  walks  'in  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free,'  and  free  in 
fact,  I  suspect,  in  spite  of  all  poor  Longfellow's  prose  and  poetry.  Her 
friend,  and  I  don't  know  but  yours,  Mrs.  Butler,3  has  been  in  town,  or 
rather  at  Roxbury  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Cleveland,4  who  has  a  grand  passion 
for  her.  And  from  all  accounts  she  is  a  very  attractive  person  intellectu- 
ally, though  somewhat  too  independent,  perhaps,  for  this  critical  world. 
She  has  a  manuscript  tragedy  in  her  desk  which  she  does  not  publish,  it 
having  been  thought  by  some  fastidious  friends  rather  too  untameable  in 
some  of  its  expressions  for  the  sensitive  public.  I  have  neither  seen  the 
manuscript  nor  the  lady,  though  we  have  exchanged  greetings.  I  believe 
you  will  agree  with  me  her  writings  are  full  of  talent,  and  her  verses  of 

1  Catharine  Elizabeth  Prescott,  who  married  Franklin  Dexter  in  1819. 

2  William  Beach  Lawrence,  1 800-1 88 1,  of  New  York  and  Ochre  Point,  Newport.  He  was 
a  noted  lawyer  and  Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 

3  Frances  Anne  Kemble,  1 809-1 893,  wife  of  Pierce  Butler  of  Georgia.  She  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  plays  and  several  volumes  of  reminiscences.  Her  life  with  Butler  was  unhappy  and 
they  were  divorced  in  1848. 

*  Sarah  Paine  Perkins,  daughter  of  James  Perkins  and  wife  of  Henry  Russell  Cleveland, 
whom  she  married  in  1838.  He  was  a  brilliant  classical  scholar  and  conducted  a  boys' 
school  in  Boston.  They  lived  on  the  handsome  estate  called  Pine  Bank  on  the  shore  of 
Jamaica  Pond,  bought  by  her  grandfather  in  1800. 
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picturesque  beauty.  She  has  thrown  off  several  little  poems  which  have 
been  caught  up  by  the  newspapers,  that  you  may  have  seen,  besides  her 
more  elaborate  efforts  in  the  dramatic.  She  is  full  of  the  olden  times  and 
steeped  up  to  the  eyes  in  the  Elizabethan  Age,  which  gives  a  beautiful 
colouring  of  the  antique  to  her  dramatic  pieces,  whatever  the  critics  may 
say. 

We  are  all  at  present  —  or  rather  the  beau  sexe,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly —  are  all  over  head  and  ears  catering  for  a  great  Fair,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  which  at  present  is  a  mon- 
ument of  our  poverty  rather  than  our  patriotism.  It  is  to  be  held  in 
Quincy  Hall.  It  is  all  got  up  by  the  ladies;  it  seems  very  fitting  that  the 
guerdon  for  the  brave  should  come  from  the  hand  of  beauty.  At  all 
events  it  is  well  to  look  on  it  as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  though  it  is  an  in- 
different compliment  to  our  patriotism  that  our  legislature  did  not  see 
the  thing  through  themselves,  as  it  was  one  in  which  the  honour  of  the 
state  is  so  nearly  interested.  But  our  good  people  would  rather  pay  for 
their  independence  with  their  blood  than  their  dollars.1  Your  old  friend 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Otis  has  just  returned  —  quite  in  time,  as  she  has  a  genius  for 
fairs,  you  know  —  though  I  have  not  heard  that  she  has  taken  a  table. 
She  brings  home  her  little  family  —  some  of  them  indeed  full  fledged,  and 
accomplished  up  to  the  eyes.  With  all  this  they  are  preparing  to  enter 
Harvard  College.  This  seems  to  be  an  odd  finale  to  a  transatlantic  edu- 
cation, to  bring  them  only  to  the  beginning  of  our  own.  The  oldest  boy 2 
goes  into  the  Law  School  there.  I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  any 
gossip  that  would  be  worth  a  sixpence  to  you.  But  your  friends  are  all 
out  of  town,  and  so  are  we  too,  for  the  matter  of  that.  We  are  perched  on 
our  cliff  at  Nahant,  'Fitful  Head'  we  call  it,  where  we  see  the  huge  levi- 
athan gambolling  about,  and  scattering  the  spray  all  over  the  piazza. 
We  can  almost  fish  from  our  balconies  at  high  tide,  and  want  only  the 
rocking  to  persuade  ourselves  as  we  sit  at  table  that  we  are  on  board  a 
frigate,  or  a  steamer  at  least.  Among  the  visitors  here  is  General  Miller  3 
who  saw  you  lately  at  Mexico,  and  gives  us  very  agreeable  accounts  of 
you,  and  a  very  interesting  one  of  the  country.  He  has  given  me  many 
details  relative  to  South  America  and  Peru,  which  is  to  form  one  of  my 

1  The  monument  was  begun  in  1825;  work  on  it  was  discontinued  several  times  owing  to 
lack  of  funds  and  it  was  not  finished  until  1842.   The  Ladies'  Fair  netted  $30,000. 

a  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  3d,  LL.B.  Harvard  1842;  d.  1884. 

3  William  Miller,  1795-1861,  an  English  soldier  of  fortune.  After  fighting  in  the  Penin- 
sular War  and  against  the  United  States  in  the  War  of  18 12,  he  joined  the  Buenos  Ayres 
Revolution  against  Spain  and  later  became  a  General  in  the  Army  of  Peru.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Grand  Marshal  of  Peru  by  Santa  Cruz,  Protector  of  the  Peruvian-Bolivian  Con- 
federation. On  the  fall  of  Santa  Cruz  in  1839  he  was  banished  and  was  not  allowed  to  return 
to  Peru  for  twenty  years. 
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subjects  if  I  should  live  so  long.  He  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  if  the  patriots 
had  more  such,  they  would  not  be  playing  pranks  to  make  Heaven  weep, 
as  they  now  do.  He  desires  me  to  remember  him  to  you  and  your  hus- 
band. When  he  left  Mexico  he  did  not  expect  to  come  here,  at  least  not 
directly. 

I  left  off  writing  here,  having  just  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Ticknor 
who  tells  me  she  is  living  in  delightful  loneliness  at  Wood's  Hole,  where 
the  inhabitants  know  much  more  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  than  they 
do  of  Boston,  as  they  are  all  whalers.  Their  quiet  is  something  of  a  con- 
trast to  this  spot,  where  the  house  is  like  a  wind-mill  —  buz  —  buz  — 
buz,  for  we  are  but  a  stone's  throw  from  the  steamboat  landing,  and  an 
arrow's  shot  from  the  hotel.  Commend  me  to  a  fashionable  watering 
place  for  demolishing  the  sublime  and  beautiful  at  a  blow.  Nature  is  here 
in  her  wildest  and  most  touching  dress  —  or  rather  undress  —  for  we  are 
as  naked  of  trees  and  verdure  as  the  grand  plateau  where  you  are.  But 
still  she  is  awful  in  the  might  of  her  waves  and  huge  mountains  of  granite. 
But  when  I  look  out  from  my  eyrie,  and  see  the  frightful  little  figures  in 
loose  gowns  and  oil-skin  caps  that  are  dabbling  in  the  waters,  and  dandies, 
belles  and  troops  of  nurses  with  musical  babies  in  their  arms  talking  small 
talk  to  the  winds  and  waters,  I  feel  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous.  Now  do  you  not  think  this  a  lovely  place  for  concocting 
histories  and  the  like?  Especially  with  three  or  four  children  about  one, 
working  their  way  through  the  flowery  path  of  knowledge,  and  calling 
on  you  to  give  them  a  helping  hand  every  five  minutes  in  the  morning. 
Yet  in  this  hurly-burly  I  am  occupied  not  only  with  my  new  work,  but 
with  corrections  and  revisions  without  end,  of  my  old  sins  in  this  way. 
Bentley  informs  me  that  he  has  a  new  edition  in  the  press  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabel  and  asks  for  errata,  &c.  Another  edition  is  also  in  the  press 
here,  and  by  a  letter  from  Florence  this  week  I  am  requested  to  send  cor- 
rections for  an  Italian  translation  going  on  there,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Marquess  Gino  Capponi,  a  scholar  whose  reputation  you  may  know. 
So  you  see  their  Catholic  Highnesses  do  not  yet  go  to  bed  with  the  Cap- 
ulets.  And  that,  I  flatter  myself,  will  give  you  and  my  kind  friend  your 
husband  pleasure. 

I  suppose  in  the  course  of  your  excursions  round  the  valley  that  you 
will  visit  Tezcuco,  the  capital  of  the  rival  state  of  the  Aztecs  with  which 
they  were  so  long  associated  in  peace  and  in  war.  If  you  have  a  copy  of 
Clavigero  by  you,  he  will  give  you  as  well  as  any  the  account  of  these 
matters,  and  I  dare  say  you  have  read  them.  Some  of  Bustamante's  pub- 
lications, especially  his  'Tezcuco  en  los  ultimos  tiempos,  etc.,'  and  also 
his  Alamedas,  relate  particularly  to  them.  He  has  edited  and  perhaps 
written  some  useful  matter,  though  I  suspect  from  the  character  of  his  re- 
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marks  one  might  write  him  down  an  ass.  But  perhaps  I  wrong  him.  He 
is  a  bigot  at  all  events,  quite  worthy  of  the  dark  ages  and  furious  against 
the  old  Spaniards  as  if  come  down  straight  from  Guatimozin.  By  the 
bye,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  whether  there  are  any  de- 
scendants of  Montezuma  or  of  the  Tezcucan  line  of  monarchs  now  living 
in  Mexico  ?  Should  you  visit  Tezcuco  I  hope  you  will  give  me  some  ac- 
count of  the  appearance  of  things  there.  And  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
what  kind  of  trees  are  found  on  the  table  land  and  in  the  valley.  In  describ- 
ing the  march  of  the  Spaniards  I  am  desirous  to  know  what  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  through  which  they  passed,  and  although  there 
may  be  some  changes  in  the  vegetable  productions  raised  bymen,  the  great 
features  of  nature  and  the  forest  scenery  are  no  doubt  much  the  same. 
And  I  should  be  sorry  to  put  the  trees  on  one  level  that  will  only  flourish 
on  a  lower  or  higher  one.  Your  road  I  believe  lay  to  the  west  of  the  great 
mountains  Iztaccihuatl  and  Popocatepetl  of  melodious  sound.  Cortes 
passed  between  them.  Are  they  not  magnificent  mountains?  And  Ori- 
zaba, which  I  suppose  you  saw  in  the  distance  after  leaving  Perota,  must 
look  splendid  in  its  wintry  snow.  I  believe  I  could  make  out  my  way  to 
the  capital  if  I  were  set  down  at  Vera  Cruz,  but  I  believe  I  shall  not  try, 
though  your  presence  there  is  a  sore  temptation;  and  as  Miller  says,  if 
one  escapes  having  his  neck  broken  by  the  jolts,  or  being  stripped  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  road,  one  will  find  it  very  pleasant  travelling  —  should 
he  get  through  the  vomito  region  safely.  It  is  strange  that  disease,  by  the 
bye,  should  not  have  been  known  on  the  coast  in  the  time  of  Cortes.  But 
the  tropical  climate  must  produce  a  miraculous  vegetation  in  the  tierra 
caliente.  Is  not  the  road  bordered  with  flowers  and  the  trees  bent  under  a 
load  of  parasitical  plants  of  every  hue  and  odour?  I  should  like  to  get  a 
peep  into  this  paradise.  But  I  go  on  stringing  idle  questions.  There  is  one 
I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  thinking  of  again.  Bullock,  the  traveller,  speaks 
of  a  monument  to  Cortes  in  a  chapel  of  the  Hospital  of  Jesus,  surmounted 
by  a  bronze  bust  of  the  hero.  Could  you  get  me  a  little  sketch  or  give  me 
a  description  of  it,  and  also  copy  the  inscription  on  the  monument?  This 
I  could  work  in  with  some  effect. 

I  shall  trouble  you  no  more.  I  am  ashamed  to  give  you  so  much  trouble 
as  I  have  already,  but  when  I  write  I  ask  you  and  your  husband  what- 
ever comes  into  my  head,  and  if  it  is  difficult  to  answer  or  to  do,  pray  dis- 
miss it  without  ceremony.  I  am  sure  I  may  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  but 
I  do  not  know  here  what  things  are  most  easy  or  difficult  for  you  there. 
Pray  thank  your  husband  for  his  kind  thoughts  of  my  hobby,  when  he 
has  so  much  of  his  own  business  to  think  of.  Do  not  let  him  vex  himself 
about  papers  for  me,  which  I  dare  say  will  be  copied  in  good  time,  though 
the  manana  disease  in  Mexico  is  as  bad  as  the  vomito  in  Vera  Cruz. . . . 
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Aug.  20.  Another  P.S.,  or  rather  P.P.S.  I  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  New  York  advising  me  of  the  arrival  of  a  box  of  paintings  for  me 
from  Madrid,  and  last  evening  a  letter  came  from  Middleton  telling  me 
that  the  box  contains  portraits  of  Ferdinand,  Isabella,  the  Great  Captain, 
Ximenes  and  Cortes,  all  but  the  last  copied  from  originals  by  the  best 
artists  in  Madrid.  Shall  I  not  be  transported  to  the  days  of  the  Catholic 
Kings  in  earnest?  The  Cortes  is  a  copy  from  one  in  Toledo,  which  was 
itself  taken  from  the  one  in  Mexico.  Droll  enough.  As  I  have  now  at- 
tained the  object,  I  shall  not  want  a  duplicate  from  Mexico.  But  if  it  is 
begun,  or  your  husband  has  made  arrangements  for  copying  it,  of  course 
you  will  get  it  finished,  and  I  will  find  a  place  for  it  by  sending  it  to  an 
engraver  in  London  for  the  English  edition. . . . 


\  To  General  William  Miller 

(Noctograph) 

August,  1840 

My  dear  General: 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  a  copy  of  'Ferd.  and  Isabel/  which  you 
will  do  me  the  favour  to  keep  as  a  small  token  of  my  personal  regard  and 
the  friendship  I  feel  for  you.  Should  you  again  take  up  your  residence  in 
Peru  and  be  at  leisure  to  think  of  other  peoples'  hobbies,  you  will  greatly 
oblige  me  by  trying  to  get  any  copies  of  original  manuscripts,  of  whatever 
kind  relating  to  the  first  Conquest  of  Peru,  Quito  and  Chile,  and  to  the 
history  of  the  Conquerors,  and  also  any  that  may  throw  light  on  that  of 
the  ancient  races.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  get  a  copy  of  Valverde's  man- 
uscripts x  belonging  to  the  Marquess  San  Jose.  If  you  should  return  to 
Lima  you  may  probably  be  able  to  get  copies  of  some  original  documents 
from  Cuzco,  where  you  say  they  are  deposited. 

I  do  not  want  anything  relating  to  a  later  period  than  the  age  of  the 
Conquerors.  I  should  be  very  glad  also  to  be  able  to  get  a  likeness  of 
Francis  Pizarro  for  my  book.  If  you  meet  with  an  engraving  of  him,  how- 
ever poor,  pray  send  it  to  me.  And  if  you  can  get  a  copy  in  oil  or  water 
colour  of  the  original  portrait  in  Lima,  or  the  head  and  part  of  the  body  if 
it  is  full  length,  I  wish  you  would  have  it  done  so  that  I  can  hang  it  up  in 
my  library,  and  I  will  have  it  engraved  for  my  work.  I  have  ordered  a 
copy  of  one  of  Cortes  from  Mexico.  For  such  a  copy  well  executed  I 
should  be  willing  to  give  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  is  double  what 

1  Padre  Vicente  Valverde,  c.  1490-1543,  accompanied  Francisco  Pizarro  throughout  the 
*    Conquest  of  Mexico.   He  became  the  first  Bishop  of  Cuzco,  and  is  said  to  have  written  a 
Relation  de  las  Guerras  de  los  Pizarro s  v  Almagros,  which  is  probably  the  manuscript  in  the 
Biblioteca  de  Madrid, '  Carta  . . .  sobre  mutaciones  del  Cuzco.' 
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I  have  paid  for  the  portraits  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  copied  in  oil  by 
the  best  artist  in  Madrid,  from  the  gallery  of  the  Royal  Palace  there. . . . 


To  Edward  Everett 

(Extracts  printed  in  Ticknor,  p.  369) 

September  1,  1840 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  your  kind  letter  of  the  27th  July,  and  it  was  certainly 
very  kind  of  you  to  be  willing  to  bury  yourself  in  a  musty  heap  of  parch- 
ments, so  soon  after  your  arrival  in  the  most  brilliant  and  captivating  of 
European  capitals.  I  should  have  asked  it  from  no  one,  and  should  have 
been  surprised  at  it  in  almost  any  other  person.  Your  memoranda  show 
that,  as  I  had  anticipated,  a  large  store  of  original  materials  for  Philip 
2d's  reign  is  in  the  public  libraries  there.  Possibly  enough  to  authorize 
one  to  undertake  the  history,  without  other  resources.  Though  still  I 
cannot  but  suppose  that  the  Spanish  archives  must  contain  much  of  para- 
mount importance,  not  existing  elsewhere.  I  have  received  from  Mid- 
dleton  this  very  week  a  letter,  informing  me  that  he  and  Dr.  Lembke,  my 
agent  in  Madrid,  have  been  promised  the  support  of  several  members  of 
Government  and  influential  persons  in  making  the  investigations  there. 
By  a  paper,  however,  which  he  sends  me  from  the  Archivero  of  Simancas, 
I  fear  from  the  multitude  and  disorderly  state  of  the  papers,  there  will  be 
great  embarrassment  in  accomplishing  my  purpose  there.  I  wrote  some 
months  since  to  Dr.  Lembke,  who  is  a  German,  a  scholar,  very  respect- 
able, and  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  and  who  has  selected  my 
documents  for  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  that,  if  I  could  get  access  to  the 
Madrid  libraries  for  the  Philip  2d  documents,  I  should  wish  to  complete 
the  collection  by  the  manuscripts  from  Paris,  and  should  like  to  have  him 
take  charge  of  it.  It  so  happens,  as  I  find  by  the  letter  received  from  Mid- 
dleton,  that  Lembke  is  now  in  Paris,  and  is  making  researches  in  the  li- 
braries for  materials  relating  to  Philip  2d's  reign.  This  is  an  odd  circum- 
stance. Lembke  tells  him  he  has  found  many  and  has  selected  some  to  be 
copied,  and  that  he  thinks  he  shall  'be  able  to  obtain  Mignet's  permission 
to  have  such  documents  as  are  useful  to  me  copied  from  his  great  collec- 
tion.' If  Mignet  has  said  nothing  of  the  circumstance  to  you,  it  is  prob- 
able that  Dr.  Lembke  did  not  mention  to  him  my  name,  but  acted  as  for 
himself,  as  he  is  engaged  on  a  historical  work  of  greater  extent,  covering 
the  whole  Spanish  history  since  the  time  of  Isabella.  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  put  Lembke  in  possession  of  all  the  light  I  have  derived  from  you, 
for  the  further  investigation,  and  have  sent  him  a  list  of  the  various  man- 
uscripts which  you  had  noted  in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale.   I  have  more- 
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over  requested  him  to  call  and  see  you,  which  if  he  has  not  left  Paris  for 
Madrid  he  will  doubtless  do.  His  address  is  the  Hotel  Meurice,  rue 
Rivoli.  I  have  written  to  him  also,  not  to  go  on  with  the  collection  in 
Paris,  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  what  is  essential  to  me,  existing  in  Madrid, 
will  be  opened  to  him  there,  as  the  work  would  rest  on  imperfect  founda- 
tions. For  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  Paris,  though  so  full  of  impor- 
tant matter,  should  contain  enough  for  a  thorough  and  complete  history  of 
the  period,  independent  of  what  is  in  Spain.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
some  notice  of  the  condition  and  contents  of  the  Archives  du  Royaume^ 
in  reference  to  Philip  2d,  of  which  you  intend  to  give  me  some  account  in 
your  next.  Your  investigations  will  be  of  much  use  to  me,  and  particu- 
larly so,  as  they  are  made  at  the  time  when  I  can  avail  myself  of  the  serv- 
ices of  a  scholar  like  Dr.  Lembke,  who  is  a  man  of  much  learning,  dis- 
crimination and  integrity,  and,  of  course,  excellently  qualified  for  the 
business  in  which  I  have  employed  him. 

I  believe  nothing  of  interest  has  occurred  here  since  your  departure. 
Steamers  come  and  go  every  fortnight  from  and  to  Liverpool,  passing 
directly  before  our  windows  at  Nahant.  They  are  splendid  floating  hotels, 
which  transport  a  man  with  all  the  city  comforts  about  him,  across  the 
Atlantic  in  twelve  days,  the  length  of  the  last  trip,  and  that  this  way  — 
the  uphill  side.  This  is  indeed  the  age  of  miracles,  and  steam  is  the  great 
miracle-worker.  Yet  still  we  have  come  a  generation  too  early,  for  we 
cannot  fly  —  at  least  I  have  not  read  of  any  successful  attempt  that  way 
yet.  We  are  all  over  head  and  ears  preparing  for  the  great  Fair,  which  is 
to  build  up  the  proud  column  that  stands  up  now  more  like  a  monument 
of  our  poverty  than  our  patriotism.  The  Fair,  you  know  is  to  be  con- 
ducted wholly  by  the  ladies  —  fit  hands  to  furnish  the  guerdon  to  the 
brave  —  especially  as  our  generous  Legislature  would  not.  We  had 
rather  fight  for  our  freedom  than  pay  for  it.  We  are  likely  to  pay  for  it, 
however,  in  another  form.  For  this  coming  week  we  are  to  be  overrun 
with  Whigs,  who  march  50,000  strong,  it  is  said,  on  the  capital,  to  cele- 
brate the  tenth  on  Bunker  Hill,  where  Mr.  Webster,  etc.,  etc.,  are  to  fill 
them  with  —  patriotism,  not  bread  and  cheese,  which  they  are  to  return 
and  pick  up  among  the  good  people  of  Boston.  Heaven  send  us  manna, 
or  what  will  become  of  us  with  50,000  extra  mouths  ?  Whiggery  is  a  good 
thing  in  the  abstract,  but  in  the  concrete  one  may  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  But  this  is  the  machinery  by  which  revolutions  are  effected,  and 
it  is  lucky  that  muskets  make  no  part  of  it,  as  among  our  South  American 
brethren.  The  elections  are  looking  on  the  whole  well.  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky and  North  Carolina  have  done  bravely.  Illinois  has  lost  ground, 
and  Alabama  remains  Loco-foco.1   But  this  was  anticipated. 

1  William  Henry  Harrison's  successful  campaign  against  President  Van  Buren  was  the 
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You  say  you  have  heard  *  Ferdinand  and  Isabel*  spoken  of  sometimes. 
I  am  glad  if  they  are  well  spoken  of.  A  work  however  can  be  known  only 
to  a  few  among  a  people  speaking  a  different  language  from  it.  I  received 
a  letter  from  Mariotti,  whom  you  may  know,  informing  me  that  he  was 
employed  by  a  publishing  association  in  Florence  to  translate  the  book, 
and  asking  me  for  errata,  etc.  Mr.  Greene  wrote  me  some  time  since  from 
Rome  that  a  translation  was  set  on  foot  there.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have 
both  go  on,  or  that  any  one  should  burn  his  fingers  with  my  writings  — 
words  that  burn  in  a  different  sense  from  the  poet's.1  If  you  see  Greene, 
pray  mention  this  to  him,  though  I  have  written  him  thereon.  I  have  also 
this  last  week  had  a  letter  from  Bentley  in  London,  asking  for  errata, 
etc.,  for  a  new  edition  there.  There  is  one  also  in  the  press  here.  So  their 
Catholic  Highnesses  will  not  sleep  with  the  Capulets  at  present.  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  it  foolish  in  me  to  tell  you  of  my  little  successes,  in 
which  I  am  certain  you  take  a  friendly  interest. 

There  are  a  few  persons  who  have  had  a  very  friendly  communication 
with  me  in  Paris,  whom  I  will  thank  you  should  you  meet  them  to  remem- 
ber me  to.  One  of  them  is  Count  Circourt,  who  has  written  a  series  of 
able  notices  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel.  Also  M.  Thierry,  the  blind  author 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  a  truly  learned  and  excellent  man,  and  the  Vis- 
count de  Santarem,  a  Portuguese  scholar  now  in  Paris  preparing  a  his- 
torical work. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Mr.  Everett.  Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  Mrs.  Ever- 
ett,2 to  whom  my  wife  also  sends  her  love.  And  my  boy  Amory  desires  to 
be  remembered  to  'Ned  Everett' 3  and  to  know  if  he  has  seen  the  King 
and  Queen  *  yet. 


To  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Lembke 

(Noctograph) 

September  i,  1840 
My  dear  Sir: 

Henceforth  my  negotiations  must  be  wholly  through  you.5   And  the 

noisiest  and  most  exciting  of  all  the  presidential  campaigns.  The  Van  Buren  wing  of  the 
Democratic  Party  was  known  as  the  Loco-focos. 

1  'Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn';  Thomas  Gray,  Progress  of  Poesy,  III.  3. 

a  She  was  Charlotte  Gray  Brooks,  daughter  of  Peter  C.  Brooks. 

3  Edward  Brooks  Everett  and  William  Amory  Prescott  were  born  in  1830  within  three 
months  of  each  other. 

«  Louis  Philippe  and  Maria  Amelia,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  IV  of  Sicily. 

s  Middleton  was  about  to  leave  Madrid.  His  official  service  terminated  November  5, 
1840. 
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knowledge  I  have  gained  of  your  character  and  abilities  makes  me  feel 
perfect  confidence  that  my  little  affairs  cannot  be  placed  in  better  hands. 
I  will  briefly  state  a  few  things  I  wish  attended  to,  first  in  regard  to  the 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  collection,  and  secondly  in  regard  to  Philip  2d. 

/.  Mexico  and  Peru,  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  had  the  Oviedo 
transcribed  for  me.  In  one  of  my  letters  to  you,  which  I  hope  ere  this  has 
come  to  hand,  I  had  informed  you  that  M.  Ternaux  was  the  purchaser 
of  Uguina's  collection.  I  am  much  obliged  by  his  liberality  in  allowing 
copies  of  his  manuscripts  to  be  taken  for  me.  It  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  what  I  have  heard  of  his  disposition,  and  I  pray  you  to  present  my 
sincere  acknowledgments  to  him.  I  work  so  slow  that  he  will  probably 
have  his  versions  before  the  public  long  before  I  make  my  bow.  Should 
he  have  any  manuscripts  relating  to  the  Conquest  or  Antiquities  of  Peru, 
in  which  I  am  not  so  strong  as  Mexico,  could  you  not  get  copies  of  them  ? 
Also  of  that  part  of  Camargo's  Tlascala  which  relates  to  the  Conquest. 
And  lastly  of  Las  Casas,  if  he  has  anything  relative  to  Cortes  or  the  Con- 
quest later  than  the  manuscript  which  you  sent  me,  and  which  does  not 
come  lower  I  think  than  the  return  of  Portocarrero  from  Vera  Cruz  in 
July,  1519.1  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  point,  not  having  the  manu- 
script by  me  as  I  write  at  a  distance  from  town.  But  if  it  is  troublesome 
or  disagreeable  to  him,  I  would  rather  not  ask  this  favor,  as  I  am  much 
indebted  to  him  already  for  his  courtesy.  The  portrait  of  Cortes,  a  copy 
from  one  in  Toledo,  represents  him  in  years,  and  is  not  a  pleasing  por- 
trait. The  original  is  in  Mexico.  Can  you  not  pick  up  an  engraving  of 
him  in  his  younger  days?  My  friend  Calderon  writes  me  there  is  such  a 
one.  Try  also  to  get  an  engraving,  however  poor,  of  Pizarro.  I  wish  in 
your  next  you  would  inform  me  where  the  original  is  of  the  portrait  of 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  painted  for  me  by  Madrazo,  and  who  was  the  ar- 
tist who  painted  it.  I  will  trouble  you  to  tell  Seiior  Madrazo  that  I  shall 
not  have  occasion  for  the  great  picture  he  has  offered  me  through  Mid- 
dleton.  I  have  no  doubt  from  the  execution  of  the  portrait  sent  me  that 
he  must  have  made  a  beautiful  work.  But  it  is  far  beyond  my  means,  and 
I  have  only  the  wish  to  possess  the  true  likeness  of  the  individual.  In  one 
of  my  letters  I  requested  you  to  get  facsimiles  of  the  handwriting  and  sig- 
nature of  Cortes  and  the  rubrica  of  Pizarro,  traced  on  transparent  paper 
so  as  to  be  accurate  enough  for  engraving.  By  the  bye,  Middleton  has  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  dates,  I  suspect,  for  he  never  advises  me  of  the 
dates  of  my  letters  which  have  come  to  hand,  and  this  leaves  me  to  guess, 
at  which  they  say  the  Yankees  are  tolerably  clever.   I  wrote  you  on  the 

1  Alonso  Hernandez  de  Puertocarrero,  a  Lieutenant  of  Cort6s  who  made  him  Alcalde  of 
Villa  Rica  de  Vera  Cruz.  In  15 19  CortSs  sent  him  to  Spain  to  announce  the  conquest 
of  Mexico. 
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1 2th  and  28th  October  and  the  19  November  last.  The  letters  were  de- 
tained a  monstrous  while  in  New  York,  as  my  correspondent  was  afraid 
to  send  them  through  France  for  fear  of  the  disturbances  in  the  north  of 
Spain.  This  impediment  will  no  longer  exist.  I  suppose  all  these  letters 
have  reached  you  before  this,  but  shall  be  obliged  by  your  informing  me 
if  any  one  of  them  has  miscarried.  I  refer  you  to  them,  especially  to  the 
one  dated  Oct.  12,  for  my  views  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  Philip  2d. 
77".  Philip  2d.  I  have  stated  in  that  letter  that  I  did  not  propose  to  go 
on  with  the  collection  in  Paris  or  London,  etc.,  unless  I  could  succeed  in 
obtaining  sufficient  materials  in  Madrid  for  the  basis  of  an  authentic 
history.  I  suppose  you  are  satisfied  that  this  can  be  accomplished  there. 
Middleton  writes  me  he  has  no  doubt  of  this,  as  you  and  he  have  received 
assurances  of  countenance  and  aid  in  the  matter  from  members  of  the 
Government  and  influential  personages.  You  can  best  estimate  what  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  these  assurances.  Middleton  incloses  me  a  state- 
ment from  Seiior  F.  de  Cuellar,  quoting  the  opinion  of  Sefior  Gonzalez, 
the  present  Archivero  as  I  understand  it  of  Simancas,  who  represents  the 
papers  there  to  be  in  a  very  perplexed  state,  requiring  great  time  and 
labour  to  examine,  from  this  cause  as  well  as  from  their  immense  number, 
and  concludes  with  recommending  me  to  buy  the  manuscripts  of  the  late 
Dr.  Tomas  Gonzalez  for  the  moderate  sum,  as  I  learn  by  Middleton's 
letter,  of  $3,000.  But  such  a  compilation  would  be  of  little  use  to  me,  who 
must  build  on  original  documents,  and  I  should  be  very  doubtful  of  giv- 
ing a  hundredth  part  of  the  sum  asked  for  it.  The  whole  looks  to  me  very 
much  as  if  the  difficulties  of  the  research  into  the  archives  were  exagger- 
ated; and  yet  without  the  good  will  of  the  Archivero,  how  can  you  pro- 
ceed? It  is  clear  that  there  are  abundant  materials  if  they  can  be  got  at 
in  that  collection,  which  I  trust  is  not  to  be  jealously  locked  up  from  in- 
spection in  this  19th  century,  like  a  Turkish  harem.  I  am  sure  I  should 
not  abuse  the  privilege,  were  it  granted  me  of  inspecting  it.  In  the  last 
volume  of  the  Memorias  of  the  Academy  which  you  have  sent  me  is  a 
great  variety  of  details  for  the  illustration  of  Philip's  reign,  obtained  from 
documents  in  Simancas,  the  Royal  Library,  and  I  don't  know  but  the 
Escorial.  The  next  volume  promises  to  go  on  with  them.  It  is  clear  that  the 
writer  must  have  access  to  these  repositories.  Could  I  derive  any  benefit 
by  a  letter  to  any  person  or  persons  from  my  friend  Senor  Calderon  de  la 
Barca,  now  Resident  Minister  at  Mexico,  as  I  am  sure  I  can  command  his 
friendly  services,  and  indeed  if  I  recollect  right,  he  wrote  some  time  since 
on  my  behalf  ?  Perhaps  however  you  are  in  the  way  of  succeeding.  I  hope 
you  will  tell  me  how  it  stands,  on  your  return  to  Madrid.  You  appear  to 
have  found  abundant  materials  in  Paris.  I  was  aware  there  was  a  large 
deposit  there,  for  Raumer  in  the  first  volume  of  his  'History  of  Europe 
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in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries'1  has  indicated  a  large  mass  of  manuscripts 
and  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  all  relating  to  this  reign.  Most  of 
them  are  in  the  Bibliotheque  Roy  ale,  and  some  others  in  the  Granvelle2 
papers  at  Grenoble,  I  think.  I  have  not  his  work  by  me,  but  you  should 
consult  it  as  a  guide  by  all  means.  It  so  happens  that  I  asked  a  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  Everett,  late  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  is  now  on 
a  visit  to  Paris,  to  ascertain  what  materials  were  to  be  found  in  that  cap- 
ital, and  how  they  were  to  be  obtained.  He  has  written  me  an  answer, 
dated  27th  July  last,  from  which  I  shall  extract  such  parts  as  may  pos- 
sibly be  of  some  use  to  you.  Mr.  Everett  has  since  seen  Mignet  again,  and 
visited  the  Archives  du  Royaume,  and  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you 
would  take  the  trouble  to  call  on  him,  and  ascertain  the  result  of  his 
further  researches.  I  have  written  to  him  that  I  have  asked  you  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Everett  is  one  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens,  not  only  politically 
but  as  a  man  of  letters.  He  passed  several  years  at  Gottingen,  was  a 
Professor  of  Greek  literature  in  our  best  university,  and  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  that  this  country  has  produced. 
His  address  is  Chez  Messrs.  Welles  &  Co.,  American  bankers  at  Paris,  and 
any  American  will  inform  you  of  their  residence.  The  materials  for  this 
important  reign  must  be  spread  over  the  different  capitals  of  Europe. 
In  London  I  can  command  them  without  much  difficulty.  There  must  be 
important  matter  in  the  Low  Countries  also,  and  I  believe  Ranke  has 
published  a  collection  of  documents  from  the  Library  of  Venice  relating 
to  the  period.  But  I  have  not  seen  it.  It  would  require  larger  means  than 
I  have  to  command  such  a  stock  of  materials.  But  by  a  judicious  selec- 
tion of  what  is  really  important  to  the  illustration  of  this  period,  one 
might  hope  to  assemble  such  authentic  data  as  should  exhibit  it  in  a  new 
aspect,  on  the  basis  of  historical  truth.  But  to  do  this  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  have  access  to  the  great  collections  in  Spain,  it  seems  to  me,  where 
alone  one  can  expect  to  meet  with  the  materials  for  the  interior  history  of 
the  kingdom,  and  for  a  regular  and  continuous  narrative,  for  which  a  for- 
eign diplomatic  correspondence  can  only  afford  collateral,  though  very 
important  light.  Should  you  satisfy  yourself  that  such  materials  can  be 
obtained  from  Madrid  and  Paris  as  will  enable  me  to  write  a  history  on 
the  thorough  plan  I  speak  of,  I  should  like  to  have  you  go  forward  in  as- 
sembling them,  in  having  copies  made  under  your  selection,  and  in  buy- 
ing such  printed  works  as  would  be  useful.   But  should  you  not  be  satis- 

1  Friedrich  von  Raumer,  1781-1873.  The  English  translation  of  his  history  of  Europe 
was  published  in  1 835. 

a  Antoine  Perronet  de  Granvelle,  Cardinal,  1517-1586.  He  was  Archbishop  of  Besangon 
(but  never  enthroned),  not  Grenoble.  He  was  Chief  Counsellor  to  Margaret  of  Parma  dur- 
ing her  regency  and  was  later  Viceroy  of  Naples. 
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fied  that  what  exists  in  Spain  essential  to  my  object  can  be  obtained 
there,  I  should  not  think  it  well  to  proceed  further  in  France,  as  the  work 
in  that  case  must  rest  on  imperfect  foundations.  Nic.  Antonio  will  point 
out  numerous  authors  in  print  and  manuscript  for  this  reign.  I  am  in  ig- 
norance of  what  is  required,  never  having  examined  it  with  this  view  and 
of  course  shall  depend  on  your  discrimination.  As  I  understand  from  Mr. 
Middleton  you  are  occupied  with  a  history  of  Spain  from  the  15th  cen- 
tury to  the  present  time,  it  will  be  in  the  path  of  your  investigations;  and 
it  is  another  proof  of  the  liberality  of  learning,  that  you  are  willing  to  aid 
a  brother  writer  in  his  excursions  into  your  own  ground.  . . . 


From  Luigi  Mariotti 

70  Fenchurch  St.,  London 
September  12,  1840 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  kind  letter  of  July  28  th  last  found  me  in  London,  after  having  run 
after  me  in  vain  all  over  the  continent.  I  hasten  to  answer,  though,  I  fear, 
there  is  no  opportunity  at  present  to  send  my  letter  by  steamer.  From 
Mrs.  King  you  must  have  heard,  I  trust  by  this  time  my  unexpected  and, 
as  you  may  readily  believe,  unpleasant  journey  back  to  England.  I,  at 
least,  requested  her  to  write  to  you  on  the  subject. 

I  left,  at  Florence  the  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  a  work  which  so  far  as  it  concerns 
me,  must  remain  interrupted.  I  made  a  present  of  those  few  pages  to  the 
Marquis  Capponi  to  whom  I  was  much  indebted,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
imperfect  sketch  will  be  of  any  use.  The  work  will,  however,  I  trust  be 
undertaken  by  some  other  person,  as  it  has  been  solemnly  announced  by 
the  Societa  Editrice  Fiorentina,  in  the  second  manifesto  of  the  new  publi- 
cations it  offered  to  the  public. 

I  need  not  add  how  deeply  I  regret  having  been  denied  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  my  country  with  a  work  of  which  I  had  long  been  enamoured, 
but  I  doubt  not  in  the  least  that  the  Society  will  find  in  Florence  more 
than  twenty  young  translators  better  qualified  for  the  task,  than  I  was. 
I  should  have  taken  the  work  along  with  me  in  my  second  exile,  had  not 
the  compensation  offered  for  my  labours,  which  was  sufficiently  fair  in 
Italy,  been  utterly  incompetent  to  defray  my  expenses  in  London.  If 
there  is  any  chance  of  obtaining  a  subsistence  in  London  it  is  by  en- 
deavouring to  get  some  place  in  the  London  periodicals  and  write  at  the 
rate  of  a  few  shillings  per  page.  I  intend  to  call  at  O.  Rich's,  Red  Lion 
Square,  and  ask  for  the  copy  you  destined  for  your  Translator;  to  add 
with  my  own  hands  the  errata  and  addenda  given  in  your  letter  in  their 
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proper  place  and  then  send  it  to  the  Marquis  Capponi  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  who  must  by  this  time  have  been  trusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  enterprise.  This  I  consider  the  best  plan  that  remains  for 
me  to  pursue.  Should  you  think  otherwise  you  might  be  so  kind  as  to 
write  your  further  dispositions,  as  I  believe  there  is  every  chance  for  your 
answer  to  arrive  before  any  safe  opportunity  presents  itself  of  sending 
your  three  volumes  to  Italy:  the  literary  correspondence  between  the  two 
countries  being  so  wretchedly  uncertain  and  slow,  that  the  whole  of  the 
Atlantic  is  to  be  considered  by  far  a  shorter  distance  than  the  Alps  and 
the  Channel.  I  shall  communicate  to  my  Florentine  friends  the  projected 
translation  of  Mr.  Greene's  friend,  but  I  do  not  think  that  will  alter  their 
intentions  in  the  least.  It  would  not,  at  least,  if  I  had  been  there.  There 
is  now  a  novel  ardour  in  Italy  for  historical  studies,  of  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  some  account  in  an  article  I  have  destined  and  written 
for  the  British  and  Foreign  Review  —  if  they  will  accept  it.  I  have 
taken  to  England  with  me  a  collection  of  recent  Italian  historical  publi- 
cations, among  them  three  volumes  of  a  long  series  of  Reports  of  the  Ven- 
etian ambassadors  to  the  Senate  from  their  residence  at  the  different 
courts  of  Europe,  a  very  interesting  piece  of  contemporaneous  historical 
information,  which  were  kept  jealously  shut  up  in  the  archives  of  the  Re- 
public, and  which  were  scattered  no  doubt  with  irreparable  loss  by  the 
brutal  haste  of  the  French  depredation.  They  are  now  searching  those 
manuscripts  all  over  Europe,  and  a  fine  publication  of  them  has  been  got 
up  at  Florence  under  the  auspices  of  the  noble  Marquis  Gino  Capponi. 
I  have  thought  it  might  be  agreeable  for  you  to  look  over  them,  though 
those  precious  documents  do  not  fall  precisely  under  the  immediate  pro- 
vince of  history  about  which  you  are,  at  present,  employed.  The  following 
volumes  will  be  forwarded  in  the  same  inclosure  as  I  receive  them.  I 
shall  take  the  best  measures  to  send  you  what  I  already  have  in  the  most 
expeditious  way.  I  thought  you  would  kindly  pardon  the  liberty  I  take 
of  sending  you  a  specimen  of  the  ancient  treasures  that  our  old  country 
can  afford  for  the  promotion  of  historical  pursuits  as  a  token  of  our  grati- 
tude for  the  essential  service  you  have  rendered  us,  no  less  than  your 
young  and  thriving  country  by  your  applauded  performance.  If  our  na- 
tional genius  is  wearied  and  exhausted,  we  must  be  contented  with  exhib- 
iting to  other  nations  the  monuments  of  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  our 
forefathers. 

I  have  left  my  country  somewhat  reconciled  to  my  lot  of  exile,  and  con- 
siderably cured  of  homesickness.  We  hear  so  much  from  our  French, 
English  and  German  visitors  about  the  justice  and  fitness  of  the  fate  of 
our  country  that  we  are  almost  forced  to  think  that  all  is  for  the  best  and 
that  dependence  and  division,  Pope,  priests,  and  convents  are  a  blessing 
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for  us.  So  be  it.  I  have  no  power,  though  I  would  gladly  give  my  life 
for  it  to  change  its  destinies.  But  I  do  not  like  to  see  my  country  as  it  is, 
and  it  grieves  me  much  less  to  lose  the  blessing  of  its  air  and  climate  and 
die  of  useless  regret  and  repining  abroad. 

They  are  working  hard,  on  history  in  Italy  as  I  told  you.  The  Marquis 
Capponi,  who,  as  you,  *  fights  his  battles  with  half  an  eye/  is  writing  the 
'History  of  the  Times  of  Peter  Leopold,  the  Tuscan  Reformer.'  From 
every  corner  in  the  country  we  receive  local  or  general  historical  publica- 
tions. Perhaps  all  is  not  gold,  but  the  fact  of  so  many  books  being  printed 
and  sold  is  already  a  sign  of  life  and  activity. 

Mr.  Sparks  is  settled  in  London  and  busy  at  work.  I  have  seen  him 
twice  or  three  times  and  enquired  much  about  my  friends.  I  hope  that 
after  the  accomplishment  of  your  conquest  of  Mexico  you  shall  think  of 
rest  and  of  a  journey  through  Europe.  If  you  have  an  occasion  to  see 
Mr.  Longfellow  or  to  write  to  him,  will  you  please  to  commend  me  to  his 
memory  and  ask  him  to  write.  I  would  fain  hear  something  from  a  coun- 
try where  I  have  lived  two  years  and  where  it  is  not  unlikely  I  may  be  in- 
duced to  return. 

If  you  would  also  present  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Ticknor  and  Mr. 
Pickering  there  would  remain  nothing  for  me  to  add  but  recommend  my- 
self to  your  kind  memory  and  beg  you  to  believe  me  Very  truly  your 
servant, 

Mariotti 


From  the  Duke  of  Terranova  ^ 

(From  the  Italian) 

Palermo,  Sept.  17,  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  — 

I  received  your  kind  letter  through  Count  di  Camaldoli,  as  well  as  your 
book  on  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  Catholics.  I  am  ex- 
tremely sensible  of  your  courtesy  and  kindness  in  making  me  this  precious 
gift,  the  fruit  of  your  labors  and  talents,  which  have  made  it  a  work  to  be 
esteemed  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

The  subject  on  which  you  are  now  engaged  is  indeed  a  great  one,  and 
will  form  a  sequel  to  the  history  already  published;  it  will  be  pleasant  to 
see  an  impartial  record  of  the  events  and  circumstances  of  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  under  the  orders  and  auspices  of  the  great  Hernan  Cortes. 
You  show  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  provide  yourself  with  autograph  docu- 
ments, which  will  authenticate  the  story  and  enliven  it,  and  I  should 
heartily  cooperate  with  you,  if  any  manuscripts  were  in  my  possession. 
The  house  of  my  ancestors  the  descendants  of  Cortes  was  established  in 
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Madrid,  and  it  was  from  there  that  they  directed  the  affairs  of  the  property 
in  Mexico  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V  under  the  title  of 
the  Marquisate  del  Valle  de  Oaxaca.  When  the  succession  to  Cortes  came 
into  my  family  in  Naples,  my  forebears  only  recovered  the  title-deeds  per- 
taining to  the  interests  of  the  house,  and  nothing  else  is  in  existence.  This 
is  the  reason  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  serve  you  in  this  matter.  Possibly 
my  general  agent  in  Mexico  Don  Lucas  Alaman  may  be  able  to  help  you; 
he  is  among  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  republic,  and  I  enclose  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  him.  I  believe  he  is  in  a  position  to  provide  you  with 
useful  information,  which  should  be  included  in  the  history;  and  perhaps 
the  Mexican  archives  contain  matters  that  you  desire.  I  can  do  no  more 
to  further  your  wishes. 

With  high  consideration  I  have  the  honor  to  be  Your  obedient  servant, 

Duca  di  Terranova 


To  Edward  Everett 

September  28,  1840 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  22nd  August,1  in  which  you 
give  me  the  account  of  your  interview  with  Mignet,  and  your  visit  to  the 
Archives  du  Royaume.  I  trust  by  this  time  you  have  received  my  reply 
to  your  preceding  letter,  in  which  I  told  you  that  I  had  just  learnt  that  a 
German  scholar,  Dr.  Lembke,  who  has  had  charge  of  my  affairs  in  Madrid 
was  in  Paris  exploring  the  libraries  for  me  (where  he  happened  to  be  on 
business  of  his  own,  without  my  previous  knowledge).  I  wrote  to  him  at 
the  same  time,  desiring  him  to  wait  on  you  and  obtain  from  you  all  the 
information  you  had  acquired  in  regard  to  Philip  II  documents,  etc.  .  .  . 
I  am  sure  he  must  have  called  on  you  if  he  received  my  letter,  and  I  only 
repeat  this  much  to  you,  in  case  any  accident  should  have  prevented  its 
reaching  him.  Your  information  in  your  present,  as  well  as  your  former 
communication,  is  of  great  value  to  me;  and  shows  me  where  the  great 
store  of  materials  —  out  of  Spain  —  are  deposited,  and  that  they  can  be 
reached  without  difficulty.  I  am  not  sure,  from  the  quantity  of  docu- 
ments still  withheld  from  Simancas,  that  the  possession  of  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  French  archives  would  not  make  me  nearly  independent  of 
any  others  from  Spain.  But  of  this  Dr.  Lembke  will  be  able  to  form  a  bet- 
ter opinion  than  I  can.  Should  you  visit  Berlin  and  make  any  stay  there, 
I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  looking  at  the  collection  in  the  library  there. 
Though  in  truth  I  should  feel  ashamed  to  tax  your  kindness  any  further. 

I  am  writing  from  the  country,  where  we  have  withdrawn  from  the 

x  Ticknor,  Life  of  Trescott^  367. 
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hurly-burly  of  the  town,  which  has  had  a  complete  trastorno  z  from  the  ir- 
ruption of  Whigs.  They  made  a  great  show  on  the  tenth,  mustering  about 
25,000  in  the  procession,  all  full  of  loyalty  to  the  good  cause,  and  as  de- 
corous and  orderly  as  a  conventicle  of  Quakers  could  have  been.  Whig- 
gery  is  triumphing  everywhere.  It  is  now  certain  that  Maine  has  a  Whig 
Governor,  and  a  majority  in  both  houses,  and  five  out  of  eight  represen- 
tatives to  Congress.  This  has  terribly  deranged  the  arithmetic  of  the 
Locos,  who  had  no  misgivings  about  Maine;  and  is  of  great  moment,  hap- 
pening at  this  juncture.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  your  successor  in 
office  2  will  have  leave  to  retire,  with  the  conviction  that  no  one  has  con- 
tributed to  bring  it  about  more  than  himself.  If  his  court  friends  at 
Washington  3  shall  have  retired  also,  he  will  have  ample  leisure  for  medi- 
tation, if  not  repentance.  Lawrence  4  has  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress, 
on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health.  No  successor  is  yet  agreed  on.  I  am 
told  Winthrop  s  is  as  prominent  a  candidate  as  any.  The  Whigs  are  so 
confident  that  they  have  already  begun  to  speculate  on  the  division  of 
loaves  and  fishes.  There  is  no  one  who  has  a  stronger  claim  than  Mr. 
Webster.  No  one  has  taken  a  more  active  part  in  the  electioneering  can- 
vass. It  is  said  he  does  not  want  a  foreign  mission,  but  would  prefer  the 
Secretary  of  Stateship,6  if  he  could  have  a  Cabinet  to  his  taste.  Bancroft 
is  busy  trying  to  prop  up  the  falling  timbers.  I  see  his  name  on  the 
hustings  all  about  the  country.  He  has  found  time  to  prepare  another 
volume,  however,  for  the  press.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  printed,  but  he 
finds  that  the  subject  has  grown  so  on  his  hands,  that  he  must  make  a 
fourth,  contrary  to  his  original  plan.  This  will  bring  it  to  the  Revolution. 
How  a  man  can  woo  the  fair  Muse  of  history  and  the  ugly  strumpet  of 
faction  with  the  same  breath,  does  indeed  astonish  me.7   But  so  it  is. 

I  suppose  you  are  on  the  way  for  Italy,  where  you  will  lift  the  veil  of 
twenty  years,  which  have  fled,  I  believe,  since  you  last  trod  on  its  con- 
secrated ground.  How  I  envy  your  first  visit  to  the  sunny  Forum  and  to 
the  soft  shores  of  Baiae.  With  my  best  wishes  for  a  pleasant  tour,  and 
with  the  kindest  regards  of  my  parents  and  wife  to  you  and  Mrs.  E. 

1  Overturn. 

a  Marcus  Morton,  1784-1864,  member  of  Congress,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  which  he  left  to  run  against  Edward  Everett  for  Gov- 
ernor. Morton  won  by  one  vote  in  November,  1839,  and  was  himself  defeated  in  1840. 

3  I.e.,  the  Van  Buren  administration. 

«  Abbott  Lawrence,  1792-1855,  Whig  member  of  Congress,  1835-1836  and  1839-1840. 
He  was  later  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  1 849-1 852.  Winthrop  was  elected  to  fill  the  term. 

i  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  1 809-1 894. 

6  Daniel  Webster  became  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Harrison. 

'  George  Bancroft  was  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston  by  appointment  of  President  Van 
Buren  in  1838;  volume  in  of  his  History  of  the  United  States  appeared  in  1840. 
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From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

9  Burton  St., 
Burton  Crescent, 
12  Oct.  1840 
My  dear  Mr.  Prescott: 

I  feel  happy  to  announce  to  you  that  I  have  at  last  fulfilled  part  of  the 
promise  I  once  made  you.  During  a  month's  residence  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight  I  have  completed  the  index  to  the  papers  contained  in  the  first 
volume  of  my  historic  collection,  and  I  have,  likewise,  transcribed  about 
one  half  of  the  letters  of  the  Great  Captain.  Both  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  O.  Rich  to  be  forwarded  to  you,  but,  I  am  given  to  understand, 
they  will  not  be  sent  until  there  is  a  parcel  for  Mr.  Ticknor.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  you  may  allay  your  curiosity  and  wait  patiently  for  the 
rest  I  am  thinking  of  inclosing  you  per  post  the  first  two  sheets  of  the 
index. 

As  to  the  transcript  of  Gonsalvo's  letters  I  must  explain  to  you  the 
reason  of  its  being  in  three  different  hands.  You  must  be  aware  that  it  is 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  meet  with  Spaniards  in  this  town  willing 
or  able  to  undertake  a  transcript;  and,  when  found,  they  are  rather  too 
fond  of  making  their  own  terms.  Mr.  O.  Rich,  himself,  was  unable  to 
recommend  any  person  fit  for  the  task;  so  that  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  I  found  in  this  great  metropolis  a  Spanish  amanuensis.  Some 
of  Gonsalvo's  letters  —  chiefly  those  addressed  to  Almacan  —  are  not 
written  in  his  own  hand;  but  in  that  of  his  Secretaries;  and,  though  full 
of  contractions  like  most  writing  of  that  time,  the  hand  is  so  far  legible, 
that  I  deemed  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  transcribe  them,  especially  as  the 
scribe  assured  me  that  he  was  quite  competent  for  the  task,  having  fre- 
quently, whilst  in  Spain,  been  occupied  in  a  similar  pursuit.  Yet  when  he 
brought  me  part  of  his  work  to  revise,  I  found  it  so  filled  with  blunders, 
chiefly  in  those  letters  where  he  had  not  my  copy  to  guide  him,  that  I  was 
compelled  to  pay  him  off,  and  look  for  another  person.  I  then  was  in- 
duced to  employ  a  Spanish  refugee,  named  Vega,  who  volunteered  to  exe- 
cute the  transcript  I  desired  for  half  the  sum  stipulated  by  the  former  — 
namely  six  pence  for  each  page  of  21  lines  —  but,  though  more  correct 
than  his  predecessor,  his  hand  was  so  bad  that  I  did  not  consider  myself 
justified  in  employing  him  any  longer.  Having  subsequently  communi- 
cated my  troubles  to  my  friend  Dr.  Puigblanch,  the  author  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion Unmasked,1  he  offered  me  to  undertake  the  work  himself;  but, 
scarcely  had  I  left  the  manuscript  with  him,  when  he  was  taken  suddenly 

1  Antonio  Puig  y  Blanch,  1775-1840,  an  emigrant  from  Spam.  His  work  was  translated 
and  printed  in  London,  18 16. 
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ill  and  died  a  week  after.  It  was  then  that  I  decided  upon  sending  you 
my  own  transcript  and  keeping  for  my  use  that  made  by  Mr.  Vega.  I 
have  already  done  so,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  future  unless  I  meet  in 
the  meanwhile  with  a  better  scribe  than  myself. 

As  you  will  perceive  some  portions  of  Gonsalvo's  correspondence  are  in 
cypher;  but  by  dint  of  patience,  and  with  the  help  of  a  few  lines  which  I 
found  in  the  handwriting  of  Almacan,  being  an  explanation  of  part  of  it 
to  be  submitted  to  the  King,  I  have  worked  my  way  through  them;  with 
the  exception,  however,  of  the  first  letter,  to  which  I  have  not  found  a 
clue,  as  it  is  written  in  a  sort  of  cypher  entirely  dissimilar  to  the  other. 
My  opinion  about  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  is  this:  It  is  not  so 
interesting  as  one  might  expect,  but  it  is  far  from  being  devoid  of  interest. 
It  is  evident  that  I  only  possess  a  small  portion  of  all  the  official  and  other 
letters  which  Gonsalvo  must  have  written  to  his  sovereign  or  his  secre- 
taries Almacan,  Coloma,  Conchillos,  etc.  Had  the  whole  of  these  come 
to  my  hands  the  collection  would  have  been  almost  invaluable;  as  it  is  I 
am  afraid  they  will  only  serve  to  throw  occasional  light  on  a  few  incidents 
in  the  life  of  the  great  man.  Letter  No.  18  (for  you  must  attend  to  the 
numbers  prefixed  to  each  letter  in  pencil)  is  a  remarkable  document,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  afford  you  ample  matter  for  thought.  I  recommend  you 
likewise  the  attentive  perusal  of  two  letters  addressed  by  Garcilasso  de 
la  Vega,1  the  father  of  the  poet,  to  King  Ferdinand,  a  transcript  of  which 
I  send  you  along  with  the  rest. 

In  looking  at  the  portrait  of  Isabella  in  the  American  edition  of  your 
work  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  either  the  original  was  a  bad  one,  or  the 
engraver  unskilful.  I  recollect  having  seen  the  original  portrait  of  Isa- 
bella by  Rincon,2  which  was  preserved  in  the  Cartuxa  de  Miraflores  near 
Burgos,  and  I  assure  you  that  yours  is  not  at  all  like  it.  A  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  Mark,  late  British  Consul  at  Malaga,  has  lately  shown  me  one  he  has 
brought  from  Spain  —  and  which  I  have  identified  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Cartuxa  —  and  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  sketch  of  it. 
You  are  perhaps  aware  that  the  Archiduquesa  Doiia  Juana,3  resembled 
very  much  her  mother  in  the  face. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  forward  you  a  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  my 
Mohammedan  Dynasties,  which  has  cost  me  three  years  of  incessant 
labour.  I  flatter  myself  it  will  greatly  contribute  towards  illustrating  the 
history  of  my  native  country  during  the  middle  ages.  You  will,  no  doubt, 

*  He  was  Councillor  of  State  and  Ambassador  to  Rome  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

a  Antonio  del  Rincon,  c.  1446-1500,  court  painter  to  King  Ferdinand. 

3  'Juana  la  Loca'  (Jane  the  Mad),  1479-1555,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  she 
was  married  to  the  Archduke  Philip  of  Austria,  by  whom  she  was  the  mother  of  Emperor 
Charles  V. 
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find  my  notes  too  long,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  that,  though  published 
in  English,  my  work  is  destined  for  the  Spaniards  to  whom  many  things 
might  have  been  unintelligible,  had  I  not  explained  them  in  the  notes. 

I  am  now  making  at  my  leisure  an  index  to  all  the  papers  in  my  second 
volume.  They  are  chiefly  letters  from  Philip  and  Maximilian  to  Ferdi- 
nand, as  well  as  several  original  documents  respecting  the  occupation  of 
Navarre  by  the  Spaniards.  The  letters  of  the  Great  Captain  are  likewise 
in  the  course  of  transcription.  I  have,  hitherto,  paid  to  the  two  amanu- 
enses £5.17  which  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Sparks  to  reimburse  me,  the  next  time 
I  see  him.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Prescott,  Your  obedient  servant  and 
affectionate  friend 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 


From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

Burton  St., 
Burton  Crescent 
Oct.  15,  1840 
My  dear  Sir: 

With  regard  to  the  far  more  difficult  task  of  decyphering  the  arrow- 
headed  scribbling  of  Gonsalvo,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  am  not  so  far  advanced. 
Independent  of  the  bad  writing,  the  letters  of  the  great  man  are  couched 
in  so  obscure  and  laconic  a  style,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
find  out  what  they  treat  of;  most  of  them,  besides,  are  without  date  or 
the  names  of  the  places  whereat  they  were  written,  so  that  it  was  a  long 
time  before  I  could  arrange  them  in  anything  like  chronological  order. 
This,  however,  I  flatter  myself,  I  have  at  last  obtained;  about  one  half  is 
already  deciphered,  and  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  an  amanuensis 
who  is  now  making  a  transcript  for  you.  As  soon  as  this  is  ready  it  shall 
be  forwarded  to  you  that  you  may  have  some  sort  of  consolation  whilst 
waiting  for  the  remainder.  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  that  no  material 
fact  is  likely  to  be  disclosed  by  this  correspondence;  but  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge  from  its  contents,  it  strikes  me  that  the  letters  of  the  Great 
Captain  will  throw  much  additional  —  perhaps  new  —  light  on  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  Italian  wars.  I  am,  even,  very  much  mistaken  if  the 
attentive  perusal  of  them  will  not  suggest  to  you  the  idea  of  becoming  the 
biographer  of  Gonsalvo,  an  undertaking  loudly  called  for,  and  which  no 
one  can  carry  into  execution  better  than  yourself.  Should  you,  however, 
publish  another  edition  of  your  valuable  work  before  you  can  make  use 
of  the  transcripts  about  to  be  sent  to  you,  and  wish  in  the  meantime  to 
give  fac-similes  of  the  handwriting  of  Ferdinand,  Isabella,  Ximenez, 
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Gonsalvo,  Paredes,  Alba,1  Garcilasso,  Don  Juan  Manuel  and  other  illus- 
trious characters  of  the  age,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  send  you  any 
letter  you  may  wish  for.  The  means  of  communication  between  this  coun- 
try and  your  continent  are  now  so  speedy  and  secure  that  I  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  send  you  any  portion  of  my  manuscripts  for  perusal.  You  must, 
therefore,  laying  aside  all  scruples,  order  me  as  if  I  were  an  old  acquaint- 
ance; for  independent  of  my  high  esteem  for  you,  I  can  assure  you,  my 
dear  Mr.  Prescott,  that  I  greatly  participate  in  that  gratitude  which 
every  Spaniard  ought  to  feel  towards  the  author  of  'Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.' 

Your  friend  Mr.  Jared  Sparks  has  put  into  my  hands  a  list  of  the  man- 
uscripts you  possess  relating  to  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  America  by 
the  Spaniards.  Some  of  them  are  quite  new  to  me,  and  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  bibliographical  repertories  published  by  Messrs.  O.  Rich  and 
Ternaux;  they  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  afford  you  ample  materials  to  com- 
memorate the  high  deeds  of  our  transatlantic  adventurers.  The  manu- 
scripts respecting  America  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  are 
neither  numerous  nor  interesting  for  your  subject.  I  was  not  aware  when 
I  wrote  to  you  about  them,  that  the  plan  of  your  intended  work  embraced 
only  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  or  else  I  would  not  have  put  you, 
as  it  were,  on  the  qui  vive  with  regard  to  my  discoveries.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  manuscripts,  which  once  belonged  to  Dr.  Robertson  and  are 
now  in  the  King's  Library  all  others  are  of  a  more  recent  date,  or  relate 
to  Chile,  Bolivia,  Brazils,  Nueva  Granada,  etc.  I  have,  it  is  true,  found 
no  less  than  three  copies  of  Las  Casas'  large  work,  but  this  Mr.  O.  Rich 
tells  me  you  possess  already.  I  have,  likewise,  found  in  the  Sloane  col- 
lection 2  an  account  of  Columbus'  first  and  second  voyage  to  Hispaniola 
written  in  English  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  and  said  (in  the 
catalogue)  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Spanish;  but  upon  close  examina- 
tion I  found  it  to  be  only  an  extract  of  Ulloa's  work.3  I  send  you,  how- 
ever, a  list  of  what  I  think  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you.  The  work  by 
£orita,4  is  well  written,  and  contains  much  curious  information,  but  as  it 
was  used  by  Dr.  Robertson,  you  may  not  think  it  necessary  to  have  a 
transcript  made.  In  looking  the  other  day  over  a  manuscript  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary  of  authors  who  wrote  on  America  —  which  Mr.  O.  Rich 
has  lately  brought  over  from  Spain  and  is  the  work  of  Colonel  Alcedo  the 

1  Fernando  Alvarez,  Duke  of  Alva,  1507-158 2. 

a  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  1660-1753. 

3  Alfonso  de  Ulloa,  died  about  1580,  author  of  a  life  of  Charles  V  published  in  1560  and 
various  other  histories. 

<  Alonso  Zurita  or  f  orita,  (Ternaux-Compans  accepts  Zurita),  1500  to  about  1564;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Audiences  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Mexico  and  author  of  a  valuable 
book  on  the  Indians. 
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son  of  the  author  of  the  Geographical  Dictionary,1 1  find  that  Alonso  Cor- 
ita  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  in  8  volumes  folio  with  the  same  title  as 
the  present.   But  this,  I  should  think,  can  hardly  be  the  case. 

You  tell  me  you  are  thinking  of  writing  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
II  as  a  pendant  to  that  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 
I  think  with  you  that  Watson's  work  is  a  very  mediocre  performance,  un- 
worthy of  standing  a  parallel  with  Robertson's  Charles  V.  But  the  sub- 
ject in  my  opinion  is  strewn  with  almost  unsurmountable  difficulties;  the 
native  historians  have  done  little  or  nothing  towards  the  elucidation  of 
that  reign;  whilst  the  foreign  writers  have  been  guilty  of  much  prejudice 
and  wilful  misrepresentation.  There  are  too,  some  episodes  in  the  life  of 
Philip  which  must  always  remain  for  want  of  proper  materials  enveloped 
in  impenetrable  obscurity.  However,  when  you  begin  your  researches  I 
may  be  of  some  assistance  to  you,  for  I  have  collected  some  very  inter- 
esting manuscripts  and  documents  relating  to  that  time.  Some  time  ago  a 
friend  wrote  to  me  from  Madrid  enclosing  a  sort  of  prospectus  of  a  volu- 
minous work  on  Philip  II  written  by  Gonzales  the  late  Archivero  of 
Simancas,  upon  original  documents.  This  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
brother  and  heir  of  the  author  who  wishes  to  make  money  in  England  by 
selling  the  fruits  of  the  Archivero's  labours.  Luckily  however,  for  the 
fame  of  the  respectable  ecclesiastic  his  work  is  likely  still  to  remain  in 
Spain  since  his  brother  asks  no  less  a  sum  for  it  than  four  thousand  dol- 
lars! .  .  . 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Prescott,  Your  obedient  servant  and  affec- 
tionate friend, 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 


From  Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

Mexico,  15/A  October ',  1840 
Muy  Senor  m!o  y  Amigo: 

Your  long  and  agreeable  letter  gave  both  Calderon  and  me  the  great- 
est pleasure,  and  I  regret  much  that  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances 
I  have  not  been  able  to  take  up  my  pen  until  the  eleventh  hour,  the  post 
on  the  eve  of  starting,  and  Mr.  Ellis  in  expectation  of  our  letters.  The 
chief  cause  of  this,  is  the  arrival  about  three  weeks  ago  of  Don  Joaquin 
Arrieta,  his  son  and  his  son's  friend  from  the  Habana.  Not  only  as  our 
guest,  but  as  being  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  active  and  determined  curios- 
ity to  see  all  that  can  be  seen  in  a  short  space  of  time,  Arrieta  has  kept  us 

1  Published  1786-1789  by  Antonio  de  Alcedo  y  Bexarano,  suppressed  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  but  translated  and  published,  with  additions  by  G.  A.  Thompson,  in  Lon- 
don 1812-1815. 
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travelling  in  every  direction.  All  the  Mexican  lions  and  all  the  lions 
within  six  leagues  of  Mexico  we  have  been  stirring  up  for  his  inspection  — 
Chapultepec,  Guadelupe,  Tacubaya,  San  Angel,  San  Agustin,  Mizcu- 
aca,1  etc.  —  these  in  the  morning.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  the  tame  lions 
of  the  Capital  —  the  Mineria,2  Collegio  de  Bizcaynas,3  Casa  de  Moneda,* 
Catedral,  etc.  In  the  afternoon  the  Paseos,5  the  Chinampas,6  Santa 
Anita,7  a  voyage  in  canoe  to  Iztacalco  8  and  so  on.  Add  to  this  visits  to 
all  the  Mexican  beauty  and  fashion,  breakfasts  and  dinners  a  TEspagnol 
where  half  the  guests  are  uninvited,  the  theatre,  tertulias,9  bull-fights  — 
and  you  will  believe  that  even  I  have  not  had  time  to  write,  and  that  as 
for  Calderon,  adding  to  all  the  English  Packet  —  baddish  news  from 
Spain  —  and  a  thousand  other  minor  torments,  he  is  up  to  the  eyes  in  hard 
work.  Nevertheless,  he  is  constantly  remembering  your  affairs,  and 
speaking  and  writing  to  Alaman  on  the  subject;  indeed  I  have  at  this  mo- 
ment two  skulls  beside  me,  not  of  Aztecs  however  but  of  Ottimiti  In- 
dians,10 who  little  thought  that  you  were  destined  to  disturb  their  repose. 
These  Calderon  desires  me  to  say  he  sends  to-morrow  by  the  diligence. 
The  Cura  of  Toluca  travelled  to  Mexico  on  purpose  with  them,  the  small- 
est is  a  woman's,  the  other  a  man's,  and  I  hope  they  may  arrive  in  preser- 
vation. It  appears  next  to  impossible  to  find  an  authentic  Aztec  skull  — 
nevertheless  we  shall  continue  to  try.  Calderon  sends  you  the  autograph 
of  Cortes.  The  portrait  is  unfortunately  begun,  it  is  to  be  full  length,  and 
will  cost  $120.  Calderon  thinks  it  will  be  worth  more,  and  should  you  not 
want  it,  we  shall  take  the  Conqueror  off  your  hands  and  hang  him  up  in 
our  Sala.  So  far  as  he  can  find  out  as  yet  the  Indian  of  Moses  is  unknown 
to  the  savans  here,  but  perhaps  I  may  find  it  out  by  the  next  packet,  as 
well  as  decided  information  concerning  the  descendants  of  Montezuma 
or  the  other  line,  for  in  answering  a  grave  historian,  one  would  not 
lightly  commit  themselves.  In  writing  a  letter  for  Mr.  Sparks,  Calderon 
does  not  as  he  otherwise  would,  address  the  Minister  Perez  de  Castro, 
since  as  you  will  have  seen  he  is  numbered  with  the  past  —  at  least  as  a 
Minister,  and  in  the  present  state  of  things  the  Ministry  are  a  floating 

1  Suburbs  of  Mexico  City;  San  Agustin  is  now  again  called  by  its  Aztec  name  of  Tlalpan, 
and  Mizcuaca  is  now  Mixcoac. 

2  The  School  of  Engineers,  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in  the  city. 

3  The  Colegio  de  la  Paz,  founded  in  1734  by  three  natives  of  Biscay.     - 
«  The  Mint,  built  in  1782. 

s  The  fashionable  drives  or  boulevards. 

6  Raft  gardens  originally  used  by  the  Aztecs. 

f  The  Coney  Island  of  Mexico  City,  on  the  Viga  Canal. 

8  On  the  Viga  Canal. 

»  Evening  parties. 

n  Or  Otomi,  the  group  of  tribes  which  occupied  the  plateau  north  of  the  Aztec  dominions. 
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population.  He  therefore  writes  to  his  friend  Castillo*  Under-Secretary 
of  State,  and  Member  of  the  Academy,  a  more  durable  character,  and  one 
who  will  be  able  to  forward  Mr.  Sparks's  views.  Calderon  also  begs  to 
know  if  you  have  received  de  Veytia  in  3  volumes  which  he  sent  you.  All 
this  is  written  flying  and  will  probably  be  full  of  disparates.2  I  believe 
he  also  sends  you  some  letters  of  Alaman,  to  prove  his  good  intentions. 
Tezcuco  I  have  not  yet  seen  —  it  is  amongst  our  intended  excursions. 
Perhaps  we  may  go  there  next  week,  it  being  only  eighteen  leagues  from 
this,  and  then  I  shall  tell  you  all  about  it.  The  sketch  of  the  monument 
can  be  easily  procured.  As  for  the  appearance  of  the  country  in  the  tierra 
caliente  ^  you  may  boldly  dip  your  pen  in  the  most  glowing  colours  —  we 
passed  through  it,  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Jalapa  in  December.  The  road  lay 
through  a  succession  of  woody  country  —  the  trees  were  covered  with 
every  variety  of  flower  and  blossom,  loaded  with  delicious  fruit,  and  bend- 
ing down  under  the  weight  of  the  beautiful  creepers  that  twined  round 
them.  Palms,  cocoas,  oranges,  lemons,  greneditas,3  and  now  and  then, 
deep  down  in  a  valley,  under  the  shade  of  a  feathery  palm,  and  seated 
close  to  a  running  brook,  we  could  see  an  Indian  woman  resting  with  her 
long  black  hair  sweeping  the  ground.  There  was  one  who  would  have 
made  such  a  picture!  But  I  am  inclined  to  imagine  that  the  landscape  is 
less  beautiful  than  in  the  time  of  Cortes.  They  have  cut  down  too  much 
wood  —  they  have  an  absurd  idea  that  trees  are  unhealthy  —  and  at  a 
great  Hacienda,  some  fourteen  leagues  from  here,  where  Calderon  was 
lately,  he  having  observed  upon  the  total  absence  of  trees,  was  informed 
that  they  were  cut  down  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  lying  under  their 
shade,  and  so  losing  their  time  instead  of  working!  Jalapa  which  seems 
placed  mid-way  between  tierra  caliente  and  a  more  healthy  though  less 
luxuriant  vegetation,  is  a  most  enchanting  place,  especially  as  we  en- 
tered by  moon-light,  with  its  snow-capped  mountains  in  the  distance,  and 
Orizaba  like  a  huge  watchman  with  his  white  night-cap  on  (remember  I 
was  terribly  sleepy,)  and  the  delicious  perfume  of  roses  and  all  sorts  of 
sweet  flowers  that  embalm  the  air.  Then  in  the  morning  such  a  view  of 
the  mountains!  And  such  flowers  and  blossoming  trees  on  all  sides! 
Such  quantities  of  double  pink  roses,  and  carnations,  and  still  a  continua- 
tion of  the  trees  of  the  tierra  caliente  —  oranges,  lemons,  cedrats,4  but 
these  only  de  cuando  en  cuando?  and  mingled  now  with  fine  fresh-looking 
European  herbage  and  trees  —  poplars,  oaks,  elms;  but  the  chief  tree 
is  the  Arbolde  Peru?  of  which  I  must  find  the  botanical  name.  It  looks  like 
the  acacia,  with  branches  of  red  flowers  and  berries.  As  the  road  ascends 

1  Jose  del  Castillo  y  Ayensa,  died  1861  (?).  a  Nonsense. 

s  The  green  ebony  tree.  «  Citrons. 

s  From  time  to  time.  *  A  variety  of  mountain  ash. 
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higher  into  the  mountains,  all  becomes  bleak  and  barren  —  the  trees  are 
chiefly  pines  and  firs  —  an  occasional  hardy  oak.  At  last  all  trees  disap- 
pear but  a  few  scraggy  pines,  and  the  ground  black  with  lava,  shews  that 
we  are  passing  over  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  The  first  sight  of  the  valley  of 
Mexico  is  magnificent,  and  I  wish  I  could  transport  you  to  the  point 
where  it  first  bursts  upon  the  view.  The  entrance  to  the  City  is  ugly,  flat 
and  unprofitable,  marshy  and  full  of  ducks.  In  our  case,  its  aridness  was 
concealed  by  living  objects  —  regiments  of  cavalry  —  carriages,  etc.,  but 
I  have  been  there  since,  and  it  looks  most  desolate.  Still  for  ever  are 
those  mountains  —  and  particularly  the  volcanoes  with  their  snowy 
heads  lost  in  the  clouds. 

The  table-land  is  not  beautiful;  there  are  very  few  trees,  chiefly  the  Ar- 
bol  de  Peru,  occasional  poplars,  elms,  and  willows,  but  only  here  and  there. 
The  marked  feature  is  the  maguey  —  the  whole  country  is  covered  with 
it.  There  is  also  the  nopal  and  the  gigantic  organus.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  all  trees  belonging  to  temperate  climates  may  grow  here,  and  Cortes, 
when  he  saw  the  great  lakes  and  the  trees  which  have  since  been  cut  down, 
certainly  beheld  a  much  finer  sight  than  his  descendants  can.  But  I  am 
galloping  on  in  such  haste  that  it  is  impossible  I  can  write  clearly.  I  shall 
therefore  leave  all  other  subjects  to  another  letter,  with  the  exception  of 
thanking  you  for  the  Daguerreotype,  which  has  arrived  at  last  in  com- 
plete preservation,  and  for  which  both  Calderon  and  I  are  extremely 
grateful.  You  may  depend  on  receiving  its  first  fruits.  But  Calderon's 
letters  are  sealing.  I  finish  a  la  railroad,  and  have  only  time  to  add  his 
best  regards,  and  that  I  remain  ever  very  truly  yours, 

,   Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 


From  Jared  Sparks 

London,  October  igth,  1840 
My  dear  Prescott, 

I  have  attended  to  all  your  commissions  as  fully  as  my  opportunities 
would  permit.  Mr.  Gayangos  will  probably  write  by  this  packet,  and 
give  you  an  account  of  such  materials  as  exist  in  the  British  Museum 
suited  to  your  immediate  objects.  I  believe  he  thinks  it  advisable  to  com- 
municate this  intelligence  before  he  orders  anything  to  be  copied. 

He  will  also  tell  you  what  there  is  about  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  In 
running  my  eye  over  the  catalogues,  I  observe  several  manuscripts  on 
that  subject;  but  with  some  of  these  Mr.  Rich  may  already  have  fur- 
nished you.  Among  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  is  a  'History  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella*  in  Spanish,  a  heavy,  small-sized  folio  closely  written  in  a 
clear  hand,  and  divided  into  a  great  number  of  chapters.  It  would  make 
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two  printed  volumes  of  about  the  size  of  your  work.  It  appears  to  be  in 
the  form  of  chronicles.  No  author's  name  is  mentioned.  Among  the 
Egerton  manuscripts  x  are  also  several  treatises  of  a  similar  kind;  namely, 
Cronica  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  Valera; 2  Ystoria,  by  Pulgar;  His- 
toria,  by  Bernaldes;  Anales,  by  CarbajaL*  To  judge  from  the  titles  in  the 
Catalogue,  these  are  works  of  considerable  extent.  Gayangos  will  proba- 
bly describe  them  to  you,  unless  they  are  already  in  your  possession. 

No  papers  have  as  yet  been  copied,  and  Gayangos  says  nothing  is  due 
to  him.  I  have  told  him  to  apply  to  me  for  all  charges.  Getting  no  light 
from  Mr.  Allen,  I  delicately  hinted  to  Gayangos,  that  you  would  expect 
to  remunerate  him  for  his  services.  He  took  it  in  good  part,  but  promptly 
replied,  that  he  should  receive  nothing  more  than  should  be  paid  to  the 
copyists.  I  would  remark,  however,  that  what  he  does  in  this  matter  re- 
quires time,  and  is  laborious.  The  handwriting  of  some  of  the  letters, 
which  he  is  decyphering  for  you,  is  absolutely  frightful  to  behold;  and 
the  fishing  out  of  the  papers  among  the  twenty-five  thousand  volumes  of 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  is  no  easy  task.  But  after  what  he 
has  said,  I  think  you  cannot  offer  him  money.  He  is  a  persevering  little 
person,  quick  and  active,  with  a  thoroughly  Spanish  countenance,  bright 
dark  eyes,  and  jet  black  mustaches.  He  is  now  translating  an  Arabic 
manuscript,  to  be  published  with  learned  notes  in  two  ponderous  quartos. 
The  first  is  printed.  In  the  reading-rooms  of  the  British  Museum  are 
daily  congregated  more  than  a  hundred  readers  and  transcribers,  of  all 
nations  and  tongues,  plodding  scholars,  literary  ladies,  whiskered  dandies 
'bearded  like  a  pard/  and  grave  old  gentlemen  with  mysterious  looks; 
and  among  this  group  you  see  Gayangos  eagerly  poring  over  his  Arabic 
manuscripts.  When  shall  we  see  the  like  in  the  Athenaeum  of  the  'liter- 
ary Emporium'?  4  Certainly  not  till  the  log  cabin  and  hard  cyder  gentry 
have  passed  away.  But  query,  whether  it  be  better  to  live  in  a  log  cabin 
and  drink  hard  cyder,5  than  to  wear  a  dingy  coat  and  read  old  manu- 
scripts? This  problem  you  may  have  leisure  to  solve,  after  you  have 
conquered  Mexico  and  Peru. 

As  to  Philip  the  Second,  in  my  opinion  you  have  a  more  fertile  field 

1  In  the  British  Museum;  manuscripts  and  autographs  relating  chiefly  to  the  history  of 
France  and  Italy,  collected  by  Francis  Henry  Egerton,  eighth  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  1756— 
1829. 

a  Mosen  Diego  de  Valera,  1412-c.  i486,  historiographer  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  hi« 
Cronica  was  first  published  in  1482. 

3  Lorenzo  de  Carbajal,  about  1472-1527,  Councillor  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and 
Charles  V. 

4  The  Boston  Athenaeum,  founded  1807. 

5  The  taunt  used  by  the  Van  Buren  supporters  against  General  Harrison  and  taken  up  by 
the  latter's  supporters  as  a  matter  of  pride. 
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there,  than  any  your  ploughshare  has  entered.  Among  the  Cottonian 
Manuscripts  l  is  an  abundance  of  materials  relating  to  Spanish  affairs 
during  Elizabeth's  long  reign;  many  of  her  own  letters,  and  those  of  her 
ministers;  and  also  many  Spanish  papers.  In  the  State  Paper  Office,  a 
great  mass  of  papers  relating  to  Mary's  and  Elizabeth's  time  has  been 
preserved.  The  clerks  are  just  now  arranging  them  for  being  bound  in 
volumes  with  Indexes;  so  that  they  will  be  in  good  order  whenever  you 
are  ready  to  consult  them;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  be 
freely  opened  to  your  inspection.  The  government  have  lately  printed 
five  thick  quarto  volumes  of  correspondence  relating  to  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  during  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  and  they  are  going  on 
with  the  foreign  correspondence  of  the  same  period.  No  provision  is  yet 
made  for  coming  further  down.  I  will  ascertain  from  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer, 
the  Belgian  Minister,  whether  there  are  any  papers  in  Brussels  relating 
to  Philip's  reign.  Van  de  Weyer,  as  you  know,  married  Mr.  Bates's  2 
daughter.  He  is  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  highly  intelligent  and  respectable 
gentleman.  In  France  I  shall  be  able  to  find  out  what  there  is  for  you, 
which  you  may  be  assured  I  shall  do  with  zeal  and  cheerfulness. 

In  regard  to  my  own  affairs,  I  have  been  successful  beyond  my  expec- 
tation. Access  has  been  granted  to  all  the  offices  containing  American 
papers,  the  most  important  of  which  are  in  the  State  Paper  Office  and 
the  Board  of  Trade.  I  have  been  permitted  to  examine  the  whole  during 
the  period  of  my  researches,  in  chronological  order,  and  a  copy  has  been 
granted  of  every  paper  I  desired.  The  rules  are  rigid  and  precise,  but 
they  are  only  meant  to  preserve  the  papers,  and  not  to  prevent  a  proper 
use  of  them.  From  all  official  personages  I  have  met  with  courtesy  and 
an  accommodating  spirit;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  much  has  depended  on 
my  being  here  myself,  and  that,  had  I  applied  through  another  person,  I 
should,  to  say  the  least,  have  been  much  less  successful.  In  the  first  in- 
stance an  order  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  minister  of  each  department  in 
which  the  papers  are  placed;  and  then  you  have  many  subalterns  to  deal 
with,  who  have  a  due  sense  of  their  official  importance.  But  by  persever- 
ance all  the  obstacles  vanish,  and  the  end  is  accomplished.  There  is  a 
vast  collection  of  manuscripts  relating  to  our  ante-revolutionary  history, 
and,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  Congress  will 
not  procure  a  copy  of  the  whole,  and  deposite  them  in  Washington,  where 
they  may  be  accessible  to  all  our  historical  writers.  The  British  govern- 
ment would  undoubtedly  allow  such  a  copy  to  be  taken;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  no  tolerably  complete  or  accurate  history  of  the  colonies  can  be 
written  without  a  full  use  of  these  papers.  There  would  be  no  other  cost, 

*  Of  Sir  Robert  Bruce  Cotton,  1571-1631.   * 

*  Joshua  Bates,  1788-1864,  a  partner  of  Baring  Brothers  in  London, 
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than  that  of  procuring  the  copies.  The  British  government  expend  more 
than  twice  as  much  every  year  in  printing  their  early  records  and  papers, 
as  it  would  cost  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  whole  of  ours. 

M.  Guizot,  who  has  been  kind  and  cordial,  assures  me  that  I  shall  not 
fail  of  equal  success  in  Paris.  He  will  give  me  letters.  By  the  way,  I 
think  Guizot  intends  to  write  more  on  America  at  some  future  time.  He 
is  inquisitive  about  our  history,  and  asks  for  all  sorts  of  books.  But  while 
he  continues  to  ride  round  and  round  in  the  whirligig  of  French  politics,1 
he  is  not  likely  to  find  much  leisure  to  write.  The  everlasting  'Eastern 
Question* 2  keeps  all  Europe  in  commotion,  and  Guizot  has  his  full  share 
in  the  protocols  and  dispatches. 

I  have  not  seen  your  friend  Bentley,  nor  is  it  probable  that  I  shall  see 
him.  From  all  I  can  hear,  I  have  not  a  high  opinion  of  him.  Next  to 
Colburn  he  has  the  character  of  being  the  most  familiar  of  any  publisher 
in  London  with  the  small  tricks  of  his  trade.  He  has  lately  had  the  van- 
ity to  get  himself  made  'Publisher  to  her  Majesty,'  which  is  mere  vapor. 
Now  there  are  divers  '  Leather  Breeches  Makers  to  the  Queen '  in  Lon- 
don, though  it  is  not  positively  known,  that  her  Majesty  ever  wore 
leather  breeches;  but  she  has  certain  equerries,  huntsmen,  and  grooms, 
who  sometimes  bedeck  themselves  in  that  habiliment,  and  Albert  may 
now  and  then  want  a  pair  when  he  goes  upon  his  sporting  excursions;  so 
that  the  tailors  make  some  good  account  of  the  office  of  royal  breeches 
makers.  But  who  ever  heard  of  the  Queen  or  any  of  her  household  pub- 
lishing a  book?  Yet  Bentley  attaches  this  foolish  appendage  to  all  his 
title-pages,  and  it  will  doubtless  adorn  the  next  edition  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella. 

An  amusing  instance  of  piracy  lately  occurred.  You  may  have  heard 
of  an  American  novel  called  'Oliver  Cromwell.'3  Wiley  and  Putnam 
had  it  on  sale  for  some  time  in  London,  but  with  little  success,  and  at 
length  returned  their  remaining  copies  to  New  York.  About  four  weeks 
ago  Colburn  published  it,  without  the  author's  name,  and  with  a  preface 
by  Horace  Smith.-*  The  newspapers  and  reviews  puffed  it  to  the  skies, 
saw  Smith's  peculiar  view  throughout,  and  discovered  that  it  was  supe- 

1  Guizot  published  an  essay  on  Washington  in  1 840;  at  this  time  he  was  Ambassador  to 
England. 

2  In  1840  Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  demanded  freedom  from  Turkish  suzerainty. 
He  was  backed  by  France  but  opposed  by  the  alliance  of  England,  Austria,  Prussia  and 
Russia,  which  brought  about  the  fall  of  Thiers  and  made  Guizot  Prime  Minister  of  France 
on  October  29th. 

3  By  Henry  William  Herbert  ('Frank  Forester')  1 807-1 858;  an  Englishman  who  mi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  1830  and  wrote  many  books  on  history  and  sports,  as  well  as 
several  novels.   Cromwell  first  appeared  in  1 837. 

*  1779-1849,  of  the  'Rejected  Addresses.* 
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rior  to  his  '  Bramble tye  House.'  All  this  while  Horace  looked  on,  and 
never  said  a  word  to  undeceive  the  public.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  he  had 
sold  himself  to  Colburn.  At  length  some  American  exposed  the  trick  in  a 
solitary  paper;  but  not  till  after  'Horace  Smith's  new  novel'  had  taken 
its  full  run  in  the  market;  nor  did  a  single  paper,  which  had  contributed 
to  the  deception,  say  a  word  to  correct  the  error. 

At  this  season  all  the  world  is  out  of  London,  and  I  have  fortunately 
had  few  interruptions  of  my  labors  by  visits  or  seeing  sights.  Kenyon  r 
was  at  home  for  a  short  time,  received  me  hospitably  and  kindly,  and  in- 
quired much  about  you.  He  is  frank,  generous,  and  cultivated.  Lord 
Lansdowne  *  asked  me  why  you  did  not  come  with  me;  a  question  which 
I  could  not  easily  answer.  He  spoke  highly  of  your  doings,  and  said  he 
should  be  much  pleased  to  see  you  here;  and  let  me  now  forewarn  you, 
that  Philip  is  not  to  be  accomplished  without  a  voyage  to  Europe.  Tell 
Bancroft,  that  Guizot  complimented  his  History,  but  added  that  it  was 
tres  democratique.  Nothing  at  present,  as  I  can  learn,  is  doing  here  in  the 
literary  way.  Lucy  Aikin  3  is  engaged  with  a  Life  of  Addison,  and  search- 
ing for  materials.  Please  say  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  that  Hallam  is  still  in  the 
country.  I  have  had  a  note  from  him,  in  which  he  says  he  will  attend  to 
the  affair  of  Martenne  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  town. 

Give  my  kindest  remembrances  to  your  father  and  mother,  and  Mrs. 
Prescott  the  younger.  I  hope  your  mother's  presidency  will  carry  up  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument.4  Her  statue  should  be  placed  on  its  summit. 
I  wrote  thus  some  time  ago  to  Mrs.  Sparks,  and  I  am  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  the  opinion.  There  is  a  spire  in  London  with  a  king  on  the 
top  of  it;  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  you  know,  figures  in  high  places.  But 
I  am  sorry  to  see  it  announced  in  the  English  papers,  that  you  are  to  de- 
pend on  the  contribution  of  a  European  dancer  s  to  complete  our  national 
monument.  It  will  do  her  no  credit  at  home,  and  us  none  abroad.  Most 
truly  your  friend, 

Jared  Sparks 

x  John  Kenyon,  1784-1856,  English  philanthropist  and  patron  ofletters. 

a  The  third  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  1780-1863,  the  eminent  Whig  statesman,  at  this 
time  President  of  the  Council. 

3  1 781-1864,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Aikin  and  author  of  various  court  memoirs;  her  Life 
of  Addison  was  published  in  1843. 

*  She  was  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ladies'  Fair  to  raise  funds  for 
the  monument. 

*  Fanny  Elssler;  her  contribution  was  only  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
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To  Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(Noctograph) 

15  Nov.  1840 
My  dear  Friend, 

It  is  long  since  I  have  heard  from  you,  the  last  dates  being  in  June  from 
your  wife,  and  one  letter  in  July  from  yourself.  I  should  have  felt  anxious 
about  your  personal  safety  in  the  turbulent  scenes  at  the  capital,  but  I 
have  learned  by  letters  of  your  wife  that  your  residence  was  not  as  much 
exposed  as  some  others  in  the  city,  and  that  you  had  not  suffered,  al- 
though I  think  it  was  being  too  near  danger  to  be  agreeable,  when  one 
feels  no  interest  in  the  game.1  I  think  Madame  Calderon  at  all  events 
must  be  ready  for  a  mission  to  some  other  quarter,  where  people  are  more 
peaceably  disposed.  She  would  hardly  find  it  here,  however,  for  we  have 
had  a  great  trastorno,  in  which  the  Locos  have  been  overturned,  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  We  have  had  meetings  and  addresses 
and  processions  from  all  parts  of  the  land  —  50,000  assembling  in  a 
body  with  banners  and  shouting,  till  we  began  to  feel  the  town  was 
stormed  in  good  earnest.  This  is  the  way  we  work  a  revolution;  [is]  it 
not  a  more  sensible,  at  least  a  more  harmless  way  than  they  do  it  in  Mex- 
ico and  South  America?  We  have,  by  the  bye,  General  Miller  of  Peru 
passing  the  winter  here.  I  see  him  often.  He  is  a  noble  fellow,  but  in  the 
turn  of  the  wheel  has  been  thrown  out  of  power  and  is  now  waiting  for 
some  favorable  change  in  Peru,  I  suppose.  He  saw  you  it  seems  in 
Mexico.  . . . 


To  Comte  Adolphe  de  Circourt 

(Noctograph) 

19  Nov.,  1840 
My  dear  Sir, 

While  in  the  country  this  last  summer  I  received  through  our  friend 
Ticknor  the  last  number  of  your  critique  on  the  History  of  Ferdinand  & 
Isabel.  I  should  have  not  delayed  writing  to  you  but  I  waited  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  fourth  number  might  reach  me,  and  the  whole  series  be 
complete  in  my  possession.  But  some  accident  has  prevented  this,  and  I 
shall  not  therefore  defer  thanking  you  for  the  great  pride  and  pleasure  I 
have  derived  from  the  enthusiastic  criticism  which  you  have  bestowed  on 

1  On  July  15,  1840  the  Federalists  rose  in  Mexico  City,  capturing  President  Bustamante 
and  proclaiming  Gomez  Farias  President.  There  was  violent  street  righting  for  several  days 
with  some  bloodshed  and  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  buildings.  On  July  26th  the  Govern- 
ment granted  concessions  and  the  Federalists  dispersed. 
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my  work.  You  have  given  a  comprehensive  and  luminous  analysis  of  the 
volumes,  which  with  the  aid  of  your  friendly  commentaries  cannot  fail  to 
give  the  reader  a  most  favourable  idea  of  the  subject,  and  too  favourable, 
I  fear,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  treated.  Where  we  have  dif- 
fered, you  have  suggested  such  views  as  have  led  me  more  than  once  to 
review  my  own  grounds,  and  though  I  am  not  vain  enough  [to  think]  that 
I  deserve  half  the  kind  things  you  have  said  of  me,  it  gives  me  high  satis- 
faction that  a  scholar  like  yourself  can  proclaim  that  you  believe  me 
worthy  of  them.  I  have  long  felt  that  the  greatest  happiness  an  author 
can  experience  is  in  the  appreciation  of  those  few  gifted  minds  whose  tal- 
ents and  acquisitions  place  them  in  a  position  for  estimating  him  cor- 
rectly. Such  judges,  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  are  generally  too 
the  most  lenient. 

Allow  me  to  add  that  the  manner  [in  which]  you  spoke  of  my  grand- 
father z  was  particularly  grateful  to  me.  The  moral  courage  demanded 
for  the  opening  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  of  a  much  higher  order 
than  what  is  required  in  an  ordinary  conflict,  where  the  memory  of  the 
brave  if  he  falls  is  covered  with  glory;  but  an  unsuccessful  rebellion  brings 
only  ignominy,  and  in  case  of  capture  an  ignominous  death.  Yet  strange 
to  say  historians  have  hardly  touched  on  these  circumstances.  It  is  so 
true  however  that  my  grandfather  even  expressed  his  own  determination 
before  going  on  the  field  not  to  fall  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands.  It  hap- 
pened, singularly  enough,  that  my  wife's  grandfather  2  was  a  commander 
of  a  British  ship  of  war,  lying  in  an  arm  of  the  sea  and  firing  on  Bunker 
Hill,  which  my  own  ancestor  was  defending.  The  swords  of  the  two  bellig- 
erants  are  now  peacefully  crossed  over  my  book  cases,  and  there  tell  me 
silently,  but  not  ineloquently,  the  tale  of  other  years.  A  granite  obelisk 
to  be  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high  is  now  erecting  on  the  battle- 
ground, and  it  will  be  completed  in  a  couple  of  years,  probably,  as  the 
funds  required  for  the  purpose  have  all  been  obtained  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution. It  is  on  a  very  chaste  and  beautiful  plan,  and  will  form  a 
worthy  beacon  to  fit  the  spot  where  the  first  blow  for  our  independence 
was  struck. 

I  believe  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  former  letter  that  I  was  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  old  Spaniards  in  Mexico  —  colla  penna  indeed,  not  colla 
spada.  I  have  had  hard  work  in  dressing  up  the  remains  of  the  Aztec  civ- 
ilization. The  next  section  will  be  much  easier;  and  I  shall  be  most  fortu- 
nate if  I  can  succeed  in  giving  to  my  story  the  interest  which  you  know 
Thierry  has  given  to  his  picturesque  Merovingian  records. 

From  Ticknor  I  learn  that  you  are  occupied  among  other  things  with 

1  Colonel  William  Prescott. 

'  Captain  John  Linzee,  R.N.,  commanding  H.M.S.  Falcon. 
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an  investigation  and  account  of  Dante  —  a  noble  subject,  incapable  of 
being  exhausted,  notwithstanding  the  mass  of  volumes  that  have  been 
written  upon  it,  for  it  is  connected  with  the  civilization  not  only  of  Italy 
but  of  Modern  Europe.  Your  intimacy  with  the  literary  and  political 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  keen  respect  for  the  beautiful,  per- 
mit me  to  say,  which  appear  in  the  various  essays  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
to  read  of  yours  on  different  topics  must  make  your  work  much  to  be  de- 
sired by  the  lover  of  letters.  Our  friend  Ticknor  has  been  amusing  him- 
self the  last  summer  with  commentaries  on  the  Inferno,  and  will  continue 
these  probably  on  the  rest  of  the  poem  of  the  old  bard, 

*  Che  sovra  gli  altri  com'  aquila  vola.'  * 

I  pray  you  when  you  see  Mons.  Thierry  to  remember  me  kindly  to  him 
and  to  say  that  I  hope  he  has  received  the  letter  which  I  wrote  him  in  the 
latter  part  of  June  last. 

And  believe  me,  my  dear  Count  Circourt,  with  sentiments  of  sincere 
gratitude. 

To  Jared  Sparks 

(Noctograph) 

November  25,  1840 
My  dear  Sparks: 

I  am  much  obliged  by  your  friendly  letter,  as  well  as  by  the  kind  atten- 
tion you  have  shown  to  my  little  concerns.  And  I  am  highly  rejoiced  to 
find  that  your  own  prosper  so  well.  The  report  of  Ellis  made  me  fear  you 
would  have  graver  obstacles,  if  not  insuperable  ones  to  your  investiga- 
tions. I  suspect  after  all  that  gentlemen  of  less  consideration  than  your- 
self might  meet  with  embarrassments  which  you  have  not  felt,  or  have 
got  the  better  of.  I  had  no  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  British  Museum  in 
manuscripts,  especially  in  the  Spanish  department.  The  chronicles  you 
mention  relating  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  are  all  on  my  shelves,  save  one 
which  I  in  vain  tried  to  get  in  Spain,  when  engaged  on  the  history.  I  shall 
find,  I  have  no  doubt,  much  there  germane  to  Philip's  reign,  though  little 
or  nothing  about  Mexico  and  Peru,  with  which  indeed  I  am  flooded;  hav- 
ing more  than  6,000  folio  pages  beautifully  copied  by  the  clerks  of  the 
Academy.  Gayangos  has  offered  me  anything  in  his  possession.  He  is 
indeed  a  liberal  spirit.  I  have  met  with  two  or  three  similar  instances  of 
kindness  from  Spaniards,  which  always  go  to  my  heart;  for  as  I  have  de- 
voted my  literary  life  to  their  history,  such  expressions  of  approbation  on 
their  part  are  one  of  my  best  rewards.  I  see  I  can  make  Gayangos  no 
compensation.  But  whatever  charges  he  incurs  for  the  copying,  I  beg  you 

1  Dante,  Inferno,  iv.  96. 
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will  provide  for,  and  draw  on  me  at  once,  or  arrange  it  with  him  to  do  so. 
I  shall  write  and  inform  him  of  what  I  write  to  you.  I  shall  be  glad  of  his 
transcript,  and  shall  probably  print  a  selection  from  it  in  the  original  as 
an  appendix.  I  mentioned  to  you  the  expense  I  was  willing  to  incur  for  it. 

You  may  be  in  Paris  when  this  reaches  you.  And  possibly  my  German 
agent  Dr.  Lembke  may  be  there.  I  received  a  letter  from  Middleton  some 
months  since,  informing  me  that  Dr.  Lembke  was  there  then,  and  was 
getting  a  copy  of  one  or  two  manuscripts  for  me  from  Ternaux's  collec- 
tion, which  are  not  in  my  possession.  Ternaux  with  whom  I  have  ex- 
changed letters  has  a  magnificent  collection  of  Spanish  documents  and 
chronicles  relating  to  the  Spanish  conquests  and  settlement  of  America, 
which  he  is  rapidly  translating  into  French.  Tant  mieux.  They  will  aid 
me  in  reading  the  originals.  If  you  see  Lembke  pray  tell  him  that  I  wrote 
him  a  long  letter  addressed  to  the  Hotel  Meurice,  his  address  in  Paris,  and 
sent  a  duplicate  thereof  to  Madrid  about  two  weeks  since.  I  should  be 
obliged  by  a  letter  from  him,  acquainting  me  with  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches in  Paris  in  regard  to  Philip  lid.  He  is  very  costive  in  the  episto- 
lary way.  I  have  received  also  two  letters  from  Everett,  informing  me  of 
the  state  and  accessibility  of  the  Spanish  manuscripts  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Royale,  and  the  Archives  du  Royaume,  which  contain  large  materials  for 
my  subject,  and  are  open  to  all.  So  that  I  shall  not  tax  your  kindness  and 
your  time  so  precious  to  you,  in  further  investigations.  Should  you  glean 
any  information  that  will  be  of  service  to  me  respecting  my  best  method 
of  proceeding,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  it.  I  hope  ere  this  you  have  re- 
ceived the  letter  from  Calderon  that  I  wrote  about.  I  have  not  heard 
from  him  since  last  July. 

We  are  here  all  in  a  hubbub  of  Whiggery.  Every  man  is  a  patriot,  and 
guns  and  hurrahs  are  splitting  the  air  in  all  directions.  One  would  think 
that  the  Whigs  had  not  been  allowed  to  speak  or  breathe  aloud  these 
dozen  years,  from  the  obstreperous  work  they  make  now.  But  it  is  a 
glorious  victory,  though  I  agree  with  you  a  log  cabin  and  hard  cider  are 
indifferent  qualifications  for  the  presidency.  But  these  are  words  to  gull 
the  many,  who  love  to  be  gulled.  Never  was  such  a  complete  rout,  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  But  all  your  correspondents  will 
fill  their  pages  with  it,  so  I  will  not.  Bancroft  bears  the  defeat  well  enough. 
I  have  seen  him  since  we  have  returned  from  the  country,  and  he  took  my 
congratulations  tolerably  well.  It  is  an  unexpected  turn  of  the  wheel 
however.  If  the  party  had  remained  in,  Bancroft  would  very  probably 
have  gone  in  a  diplomatic  character  to  France  or  perhaps  England.  He 
will  have  leisure  now  to  complete  the  Colonial  History  —  the  third  and 
last  volume  of  his  Colonial  History  is  to  be  born  next  week.  It  comes 
down  to  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  I  have  written  a  notice  of  it  for  the 
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North  American,  wishing  to  do  Bancroft  a  good  turn,  though  somewhat 
at  my  own  expense,  for  I  know  as  little  as  may  be  of  the  topic.  However 
I  have  dealt  liberally  with  the  Historian.  Whether  the  editor  will  print 
it  I  don't  know.1  I  have  not  heard  from  him,  but  suppose  he  will,  as  it  is 
temperate,  though  I  suppose  nobody  else  here  would  have  done  it  for  an 
author  who  is  not  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  among  Whigs.  But  the  his- 
torian should  not  be  confounded  with  the  politician  —  and  a  friend  is  a 
friend.  What  a  humbug  the  business  of  reviewing  is !  When  will  the 
honest  public  see  through  a  millstone? 

I  shall  have  many  questions  to  ask  you  on  your  return.  Your  point 
about  Bentley's  tricky  spirit  makes  me  doubt  whether  I  can  rely  on  his 
account  of  sales,  number  of  copies  printed,  etc.  He  stated  the  second  edi- 
tion, which  he  wrote  me  last  summer  was  just  out,  at  750.  It  seems  a 
small  number  considering  the  first  had  gone  off  within  a  year.  But  I  am 
in  his  power,  and  shall  not  intimate  a  distrust  which  I  cannot  verify,  and 
indeed  ought  not.  As  I  shall  have  another  book  to  bring  out  in  two  or 
three  years,  if  you  see  Murray  could  you  not  sound  him  ?  I  shall  not 
leave  Bentley,  however,  if  he  deals  fairly  by  me,  and  offers  for  the  next  as 
much  as  another. 

I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  get  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  I  doubt 
indeed  if  I  ever  accomplish  a  greater  distance  than  the  migration  to 
Nahant  and  to  Pepperell.  The  changes  of  climate  in  this  way  are  more 
to  my  taste  than  a  transatlantic  trip,  bumping  and  thumping  over  the 
qualmish  billows.  I  see  enough  of  them  from  the  bluffs  of  Nahant.  There 
are  some  people  I  should  like  to  meet  however.  Should  you  fall  in  with 
Count  Circourt  in  Paris,  who  has  written  a  very  thorough  review  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabel,  pray  remember  me  to  him;  also  to  poor  blind  Thierry 
if  you  see  him,  and  to  your  brother-in-arms  Grahame,  with  whom  I  have 
also  corresponded. 

But  it  is  time  to  pull  up.  We  have  had  rain  the  last  eight  days  without 
intermission.  'Away  rain/  send  us  sunshine  'better  than  that  of  Martin 
Van  Buren.'  Poor  Van,  he  may  now  go  to  the  rear.  I  understand  they 
will  never  think  of  running  him  again. 

P.S.  Ticknor  has  been  in  and  desires  me  to  ask  you  to  ascertain  if  you 
can  (and  I  should  like  to  know  on  my  own  account),  whether  Gayangos 
will  take  any  compensation  for  his  own  services.  You  can  ascertain  the 
fact  from  Mr.  Allen,2  whom  you  will  meet  at  Lord  Holland's,  and  who  is 
the  personal  friend  of  Gayangos. 

1  It  appeared  in  the  North  American  Review  for  January,  1841.  John  Gorham  Palfrey 
was  then  editor. 

3  Dr.  John  Allen,  1771-1843;  he  went  with  Lord  Holland  to  Spain  on  two  occasions  and 
became  a  regular  inmate  of  Holland  House.  He  wrote  various  articles  on  Spain  and  Spanish 
America. 
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Thank  you  for  your  remarks  about  the  Cortes.  I  shall  have  it  engraved 
in  London  as  you  suggested  to  Rich.  I  have  received  portraits  taken  from 
the  original  paintings  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova 
and  Cortes,  all  now  hanging  on  the  walls.  They  are,  especially  the  three 
first,  executed  in  a  very  beautiful  style  as  works  of  art.  I  shall  have  a 
likeness  of  Gonsalvo  engaged  as  a  substitute  for  the  frightful  one  Bentley 
has  put  in  the  book.  . . . 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

November  28,  1840 
My  dear  Mr.  Gayangos, 

I  am  much  obliged  by  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  15th  of  October  to- 
gether with  the  sheets  containing  part  of  the  Index  of  your  manuscripts. 
I  trace  my  way  along  in  them  and  am  pleased  to  find  an  occasional  con- 
firmation of  views  and  inferences  drawn  by  me  from  other  less  authentic 
sources.  For  instance  I  had  intimated  the  fact  of  Ferdinand's  having  the 
French  ministers,  especially  the  Cardinal  d'Albi,  secretly  in  his  pay  dur- 
ing the  Roussillon  negotiations,1  and  I  find  this  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  the  private  correspondence  between  this  personage  and  the 
Spanish  Government.  When  I  have  examined  the  whole  index,  I  may 
ask  the  favour  of  a  few  papers,  if  not  long,  to  be  copied  at  your  leisure  — 
but  a  very  few  only.  I  impose  on  your  liberality  more  than  enough.  I 
have  examined  the  catalogue  very  carefully,  and  done  my  best  to  verify 
your  doubtful  dates,  and  should  be  very  happy  to  detect  an  error  that  you 
may  see  what  attention  I  have  given  to  it.  But  I  find  none.  My  means 
of  ascertaining  them  however  are  very  limited,  since  the  titles  of  the 
letters  are  necessarily  too  brief  to  afford  much  of  a  clue,  and  the  incidents 
are  very  often  too  minute  or  inconsequential  to  have  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  general  historian.  When  the  rest  of  the  Index  comes,  with  the  vol- 
ume of  your  new  work  which  you  are  so  kind  as  to  promise  me,  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  to  write  you  again.  I  look  for  the  book  with  much  im- 
patience. Spanish-Arab  literature  is  such  a  rich  field,  and  so  little  culti- 
vated hitherto,  that  a  scholar  who  has  devoted  as  much  attention  to  it 
as  you  have,  cannot  fail  to  have  communicated  much  that  will  be  of 
value  to  letters.    Conde  is  I  believe  the  only  Spanish  writer  who  has 


1  Roussillon  was  an  ancient  border  district  between  France  and  Spain  on  the  northeast 
side  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  alternately  owned  by  each  country  and  was  ceded  to  Aragon 
in  1493  by  the  Treaty  of  Barcelona  between  Charles  VIII  of  France  and  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  in  which  Cardinal  d'Albi  was  the  principal  negotiator  for  France.  It  was  finally 
restored  to  France  in  1659. 
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thought  of  making  the  Arabian  historians  speak  for  themselves,  and  his 
work,  with  much  merit,  is  far  from  satisfactory.  But  he  died  before  com- 
pleting it,  and  we  must  be  grateful  for  what  he  did  accomplish.  If  his 
selection  had  been  illustrated  by  explanatory  notes  like  those  he  has 
added  to  the  Nubian  Geography  *  it  would  have  added  much  to  its  value. 

As  to  the  Mexican  documents,  it  does  not  grieve  me  that  you  do  not 
meet  with  more  of  them;  though  if  they  existed  I  should  like  to  have 
them.  But  my  shelves  are  well  stocked  with  materials  for  this  part  of  my 
labours,  and  the  researches  which  through  my  friend  Calderon  have  been 
made  for  me  in  the  archives  of  Mexico  have  added  but  little  to  the  rich 
collection  gleaned  by  the  industry  of  Munoz,  Vargas  Ponce  and  Navar- 
rete  from  all  the  repositories  in  the  mother  country  and  in  the  Colonies. 
Among  the  manuscripts  noticed  by  you  in  the  British  Museum,  Zurita, 
or  Corita,  on  the  Lords  &c.  of  Mexico,  is  one  of  the  series  translated  by 
Ternaux.  It  is  a  valuable  compilation  by  an  old  lawyer  of  Philip  2d's 
court,  who  came  out  to  Mexico.  The  only  manuscript  I  think  I  should 
desire  a  copy  of  is  the  one  entitled  'De  las  Inscripciones,  Medallas,  etc. 
del  Peru.' 2  I  shall  not  want  a  copy  of  the  correspondence,  etc.  with  Dr. 
Robertson^  which  is  bound  up  with  it.  Touching  Las  Casas,  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Madrid  only  a  small  portion  of  his  great  work,  and  only  two 
of  the  three  volumes  of  it  exist  in  the  libraries  there.  The  parts  copied  for 
me,  as  I  only  desired  those  relating  to  Mexico,  are  lib.  3,  cap.  27  and  cap. 
113  to  123  inclusive.  This  brings  the  Conquest  up  to  the  mission  of 
Montejo  4  and  Puertocarrero  to  Spain,  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  seeing  if  there  are  any  subsequent  particulars 
of  Cortes  and  his  expedition  etc.  in  the  volumes  in  the  Museum,  and  by 
letting  me  know  it.  My  Spanish  agent  Dr.  Lembke  has  been  in  Paris, 
where  he  has  had  some  copies  from  Ternaux's  manuscripts,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible he  may  have  added  the  deficit  from  Las  Casas,  of  which  Mons. 
Ternaux  has  I  believe  a  complete  copy.  So  I  will  not  order  the  extracts,  if 
you  find  any,  till  I  hear  from  him. 

You  are  certainly  very  right  in  the  estimate  you  make  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  Philip  2d's  reign  as  a  historical  subject.  Some  passages  in  it  must 
remain  more  or  less  under  a  cloud.  But  it  affords  a  noble  range,  and  ma- 
terials are  abundant  if  they  can  be  reached.  I  shall  not  decide  till  I  learn 

1  Jose  Antonio  Conde,  1765-1820;  his  Nubian  Geography  was  published  in  1799  and  his 
Historia  de  la  Domination  de  los  Arabes  en  Espana,  published  in  1 820-1 821,  was  translated 
into  German  (1825)  and  into  French  (1825). 

2  Anonymous;  see  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Peru,  First  American  edition,  1.  17,  note  22. 

3  William  Robertson's  History  of  America  was  published  in  1777. 

4  Francisco  Montejo,  about  1484  to  about  1550;  he  was  one  of  the  principal  lieutenants 
of  Cortes.  His  mission  to  Spain  with  Puertocarrero  took  place  1519-1522.  In  1535  he  con- 
quered part  of  Campeche  in  Yucatan  and  he  was  later  Governor  of  Honduras. 
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what  success  I  am  likely  to  meet  with  in  Madrid.  If  I  set  about  a  col- 
lection I  shall  wish  to  confer  with  you  upon  it.  The  heirs  of  the  Archivero 
Gonzalez  offered  me  the  manuscript  you  speak  of  for  the  modest  sum  of 
$3000.  But  to  a  man  who  wants  original  documents,  it  would  scarcely 
be  worth  as  many  reals.  I  fear  there  are  other  difficulties  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  archives  of  Simancas,  besides  that  of  the  disorderly  state  of 
their  contents. . . .  Your  obliged  friend. 


From  Jared  Sparks 

London,  December  $d>  1 840 
My  dear  Prescott, 

Several  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  you  a  long  despatch,  which  I  trust  proved 
equally  edifying  and  instructive.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  invited  to 
make  a  visit  to  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  in  Worcestershire,  a  gentleman  of 
large  estates  and  singular  tastes.  His  spacious  mansion  is  filled  with 
manuscripts  and  books  from  top  to  bottom,  there  being  more  than  eleven 
thousand  volumes  of  manuscripts,  undoubtedly  the  largest  private  collec- 
tion in  the  world.  He  has  a  private  press  also  constantly  at  work.  He 
prints  only  such  things  as  suit  his  fancy,  which  are  generally  matters  re- 
lating to  the  antiquities  of  England.  He  seldom  prints  more  than  twenty- 
five  copies  of  any  manuscript.  In  his  collection  I  found  some  valuable 
papers  relating  to  America,  particularly  a  manuscript  work  in  four  large 
volumes,  entitled  'Bibliotheca  Americana/  x  compiled  with  immense 
labor  by  Dr.  Homer,  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  I  am  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  whole  work. 

As  Sir  Thomas  is  one  of  the  most  courteous  and  generous  men  in  the 
world,  he  aided  me  in  making  researches,  and  we  found  two  or  three  man- 
uscripts relating  to  your  subject  as  follows. 

'Patent  of  Dona  Isabel  Montezuma,  daughter  of  the  Great  Monte- 
zuma, last  Indian  king  of  the  Great  Kingdom  and  City  of  Mexico,  who 
having  been  baptized  a  Christian  married  Alonso  Grado,  a  native  of  the 
City  of  Alcantara,  Hidalgo  and  a  servant  of  his  Majesty,  whom  he  had 
served  and  serves  in  many  offices  in  that  Kingdom.  Granted  by  Don 
Hernando  Cortes,  Conqueror  of  the  said  Kingdom,  in  the  name  of  his 
Majesty  as  his  Captain  General  and  Governor  of  New  Spain.'  Dated 
at  the  end,  June  27th,  1526  six  folio  pages  closely  written,  signed  by 
Cortes.  A  curious  paper,  conferring  certain  grants  and  privileges  upon 
the  daughter  of  Montezuma  in  consequence  of  her  birth  and  marriage. 

x  Arthur  Homer,  1758-1806.  One  volume  of  his  Bibliographia  Americana  was  published 
in  London  1789.  .  '■ 
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Numbered  in  Sir  Thomas's  catalogue,  4137.  The  manuscript  is  itself  a 
copy,  and  not  the  original. 

Again;  'Historia  de  la  Venida  de  los  Indios  apblar  Mexico  &c.,' — 
containing  an  account  of  Idols,  temples,  rights,  ceremonies,  and  of  the 
Mexican  calendar,  and  of  the  government  and  laws  of  the  Mexican 
Kings;  —  *Por  el  Padre  Juan  de  Tovar  J  (or  Tobar)  de  la  Compania  de 
Jesus.'  A  small  quarto  volume  of  165  pages  closely  written.  There  are 
also  nearly  50  original  drawings,  colored,  and  beautifully  executed. 
Among  them  are  several  of  the  Mexican  Kings,  including  Montezuma, 
'el  ultimo  Rey  de  los  Mexicanos,'  full  length,  standing,  with  a  Mexican 
robe,  cap,  and  ornamented  boots.  All  these  drawings  are  evidently  cop- 
ied from  Mexican  originals.  I  compared  them  with  those  in  Ld.  Kings- 
borough's  book,  in  which  there  is  nothing  that  surpasses  them  in  beauty. 
The  picture  of  Montezuma  would  make  an  exceedingly  appropriate  orna- 
ment in  your  book.  I  have  examined  the  portrait  of  Montezuma  in  the 
quarto  edition  of  Clavigero,  in  a  sitting  posture.  It  is  by  no  means  so 
handsome  or  characteristic  as  the  one  here  mentioned.  The  robe  is  evi- 
dently Spanish.  The  size  of  the  picture  in  Tovar's  manuscript  would  ex- 
actly suit  an  octavo  page.  If  you  wish  to  have  it  engraved  in  London, 
you  must  give  me  instructions,  and  I  will  attend  to  it.  Sir  Thomas's 
daughter  furnished  me  with  a  tolerable  copy,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Sir  Thomas  would  himself  bring  the  original  to  London  for  the  use  of  the 
artist.  As  to  the  manuscript  itself,  it  is  very  ancient,  but  I  believe  it  re- 
lates wholly  to  Mexican  affairs  anterior  to  the  Conquest. 

Again;  'Follows  the  sixth  Relation  that  the  said  Captain  General  Her- 
nando Cortes  wrote  to  his  Majesty,  &c.'  — 

This  is  Cortes's  sixth  letter  to  the  King,  dated  at  Temixtitan,2  3d 
Sept.  1526,  divided  into  74  sections,  and  extending  to  208  folio  pages;  a 
most  important  work  for  your  purpose,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have 
obtained  a  copy  from  Spain.    (No.  4148.) 

Copies  of  any  of  these  papers  may  be  had,  but  it  would  be  attended 
with  some  expense,  as  a  copyist  must  be  sent  down  from  London. 

I  am  told  that  Ternaux  thinks  he  has  found  a  German  translation  of 
Cortes's  first  letter.  He  is  doubtless  mistaken,  but  I  will  ascertain.  I  am 
to  have  a  letter  to  him  from  Sir  Henry  Ellis,3  principal  Keeper  of  the 
British  Museum. 

I  have  also  kept  my  eye  upon  Philip  II.  The  following  are  the  titles  of 
two  volumes  of  manuscripts  in  Sir  Thos.  Phillipps's  collection. 

'  Laws  and  Decrees  passed  by  the  Cortes  which  were  held  in  Cordova  in 

1  1 543-1623;  a  Jesuit  father  born  of  Spanish  parents  in  Mexico. 

a  A  variant  spelling  of  Tenochtitlan,  the  Aztec  capital. 

'  1777-1869;  he  wrote  books  on  the  Elgin  Marbles  and  other  treasures  of  the  Museum. 
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the  year  1570,  in  the  reign  of  King  Philip  II;  and  those  that  were  passed 
in  Madrid  in  the  year  1586,  under  the  same  King  Don  Philip  11/  ■ —  A 
folio  volume  of  4  or  500  pages.  —  No.  4057. 

'Decrees  and  Laws  of  the  Cortes  held  in  Madrid  in  the  year  1552,  by 
command  of  King  Philip  II,  and  also  those  passed  by  order  of  the  same 
King  in  the  town  of  Valladolid  (now  a  city)  between  1555  and  1558.'  — 
About  500  pages.  —  No.  4056. 

I  wrote  to  you  that  I  should  speak  to  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer  about  the 
Netherlands  papers.  I  have  held  a  long  conversation  with  him  on  the 
subject,  the  result  of  which  is  most  satisfactory.  As  he  was  the  means  of 
saving  the  public  archives  in  Brussels  from  fire,  and  was  afterwards  the 
nominal  keeper  of  the  archives,  he  may  be  presumed  to  be  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  them.  He  informs  me,  that  there  are  numerous  papers  re- 
lating to  the  time  of  Philip;  that  they  are  well  preserved  and  arranged; 
that  many  of  the  public  papers  were  carried  to  Holland,  Vienna,  and 
Paris;  that  these  papers  have  recently  been  restored  at  the  request  of  the 
Belgian  government;  that  a  young  man  in  Brussels  has  made  some  pro- 
gress in  writing  a  life  of  Philip;  that  the  work  was  to  be  in  three  volumes, 
one  of  which  is  completed;  that  the  project  has  been  laid  aside  for  politi- 
cal reasons;  that  the  young  man  will  probably  furnish  you  with  his  mate- 
rial: 

Also,  that  there  are  now  in  the  public  Library  of  Besancon  eighty  vol- 
umes of  original  manuscripts  relating  to  that  period,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Cardinal  Granvelle; 

Also,  that  there  are  in  the  Archives  of  Brussels  the  Journals  of  the 
Travels  of  Philip,  full  in  their  details  and  important  in  their  matter. 

Mr.  Van  de  Weyer  is  confident  that  the  Belgian  government  will  allow 
you  a  free  use  of  these  papers.  They  are  mostly  in  Spanish  and  French, 
but  many  important  ones  in  Flemish.  I  asked  him  what  sort  of  a  lan- 
guage the  Flemish  was.  He  said  it  was  a  kind  of  Dutch,  and  easily  learned 
by  one  who  knows  German.  I  observed  by  the  catalogues  in  the  British 
Museum,  that  many  of  the  papers  were  in  Dutch;  so  here  is  a  new  moun- 
tain for  you  to  climb,  before  you  see  the  end  of  the  world.  According  to 
Cicero,  or  some  other  notable  ancient,  a  historian  should  know  every- 
thing, and  one  would  think  so  if  he  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  learning 
Dutch;  and  yet  it  would  be  an  odd  thing  to  write  a  history  of  a  country 
from  original  materials,  without  knowing  the  language  of  that  country. 

I  have  been  detained  here  three  or  four  weeks  longer  than  I  expected. 
By  a  mere  accident  I  discovered  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution 
fifty-six  large  folio  volumes  of  original  manuscripts  relating  to  the  Ameri- 
can War  from  1775  to  1783.   They  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
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ton.1  As  he  was  the  last  commander  in  America,  the  official  papers  of  all 
the  preceding  commanders  devolved  upon  him.  After  his  death  they  were 
presented  to  the  Royal  Institution.  They  contain  a  mass  of  curious  and 
important  materials,  which  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  I  have  sifted 
them  thoroughly,  and  the  copyist  will  do  the  rest  while  I  am  in  France. 
Among  these  papers  is  Genl.  Howe's  Orderly  Book,  beginning  with  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  President  Steamer  we  learn  that  your  presiden- 
tial question  is  as  good  as  settled  in  favor  of  hard  cyder.  You  have  made 
a  great  noise  in  America,  but  even  the  echo  thereof  has  hardly  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  The  newspapers  have  barely  mentioned  it;  and  taking  the 
whole  British  population  together,  I  am  persuaded  that  not  one  in  five 
thousand  knows  that  such  an  election  has  been  pending.  There  is  great 
talk  of  the  wars  in  Syria  and  China,  and  immense  boasting  of  the  prowess 
of  the  British  navy  in  destroying  the  lives  and  property  of  a  few  innocent 
people  in  Beyrout  and  Acre; 2  and  not  one  word  said  about  the  Russian 
and  Turkish  navies,  which  joined  in  the  fray.  There  was  more  in  the 
newspapers  of  one  day  concerning  the  birth  of  Adelaide  Victoria  Louisa,3 
than  is  found  in  them  all  concerning  America  in  a  full  year.  This  mar- 
vellous personage  was  introduced  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  her  Maj- 
esty's Council,  at  ten  minutes'  old,  whereupon  her  dignity  was  so  much 
offended,  that  she  screamed  lustily  till  she  was  carried  back  to  her 
mother.  We  have  a  bulletin  every  day  from  Buckingham  Palace,  signed 
by  four  eminent  physicians. 

Write  to  me  fully,  as  to  what  you  wish  me  to  do  when  I  return  from 
Paris.  Please  say  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  that  Whewell 4  sends  his  kindest  re- 
membrances, and  that  Hallam  has  not  yet  come  to  town.  Most  truly  your 
friend, 

Jared  Sparks 

1  Governor  of  Quebec,  1775;  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North  Amer- 
ica 1781-1783;  he  was  created  Lord  Dorchester  in  1787.  The  papers  were  calendared  by  the 
Royal  Manuscripts  Commission  in  four  volumes,  1 904-1 909. 

2  In  September  Admiral  Stopford  with  seventeen  British,  seven  Turkish  and  two  Aus- 
trian warships  (no  Russian  ships  were  engaged)  had  bombarded  Beyrout,  expelling  the 
Egyptian  troops  of  Mehemet  Ali  under  Soliman  Pasha;  in  November  Acre  was  captured  by 
substantially  the  same  fleet.  The  'Opium  War'  between  Great  Britain  and  China  lasted 
from  1840  to  1842. 

3  Princess  Victoria  Adelaide  Mary  Louisa,  the  oldest  child  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  born 
on  November  21st.  She  married  Frederick  William  and  became  Empress  of  Germany, 
dying  in  1901. 

4  William  Whewell,  1795-1866,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge 
University  and  author  of  various  books  on  philosophy. 
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To  Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(Noctograph) 

5  Dec.y  1840 

Many  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  Madame  Calderon,  for  your  very  kind 
letter,  and  for  the  rich  description  you  have  given  me  of  the  tierra  cal't- 
ente.  It  was  what  I  wanted.  I  should  be  sorry  in  my  own  picture-giving 
to  stick  a  tree  in  a  soil  where  it  never  grew.  Some  of  those  you  have  so 
plentifully  scattered  about  I  suspect  have  been  introduced  since  the  Con- 
quest. Thank  you  also,  and  my  kind  friend  your  husband  for  your  trouble 
to  answer  all  my  other  importunate  queries  and  impertinent  commis- 
sions. That  of  the  portrait  is  a  chief  cause  of  my  writing  you  so  soon  again 
after  a  letter  which  I  despatched  a  fortnight  since.  I  am  very  glad  that 
the  painter  has  not  been  infected  with  the  manana  disease,  and  shall  de- 
pend on  having  his  Conquistadorship  legs  and  all.  He  will  fill  an  ample 
space  on  the  walls  of  my  library  which  I  have  kept  for  him.  The  portrait 
I  now  have  looks  like  that  of  a  sbirro^  and  makes  a  sad  contrast  to  the 
bright  intellectual  chivalrous  countenance  of  Gonsalvo,  much  superior 
too  as  a  work  of  art,  that  hangs  as  a  pendant  to  him.  Pray  caution  the 
packer  to  put  the  painting  up  so  that  it  will  not  be  damaged.  A  portrait 
I  have  received  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  is  spoiled  by  the  dust  sticking  on 
the  green  paint,  so  that  in  removing  this  the  complexion  of  the  good  man 
has  come  clean  off  with  it.  As  there  is  no  hurry  it  had  perhaps  better  not 
be  sent  till  it  is  dry  enough  not  to  run  this  mischance.  I  am  sorry  that 
your  husband  should  have  had  so  much  trouble  about  the  skulls.  It  is  in 
the  cause  of  science  however,  as  you  know  I  intend  them  for  an  anatomi- 
cal collection  here,  in  which  the  Aztec  link  is  alone  wanting.  I  am  glad 
you  can  get  a  sketch  of  the  monument.  I  shall  have  it  engraved  certainly, 
as  it  will  be  an  interesting  memento.  I  pray  you  to  thank  your  husband 
for  Sparks's  letter  and  say  that  I  received  the  copy  of  Veytia  and  have 
made  free  use  of  it.  The  writer  is  as  full  of  orthodoxy  as  one  can  desire. 
The  autograph  of  Cortes  is  nicely  done,  and  I  shall  get  it  lithographed.  I 
have  other  signatures  of  his,  but  being  copied  instead  of  traced  on  trans- 
parent paper,  they  will  not  answer  my  purpose. 

I  have  one  more  query  to  add  to  my  list  of  importunities,  which  you 
will  excuse,  as  of  some  importance  to  me.  I  have  a  very  beautiful  work, 
containing  coloured  drawings  of  the  ruins  in  Yucatan,  far  superior,  to 
judge  from  them,  to  those  of  Palenque,  of  which  I  have  the  Castaneda 
drawings  also,  in  Lord  Kingsborough's  great  work.  The  Yucatan  draw- 
ings as  well  as  the  descriptions  are  by  Waldeck,1  whose  history  you  prob- 
ably know.   Now  I  really  am  afraid  to  rely  on  them:  he  talks  so  big,  and 

1  Jean  Frederic,  Comte  de  Waldeck,  published  in  1838  Voyage pittoresque  et  archcologique 
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so  dogmatically,  and  so  I  don't  know  how,  that  I  have  a  soupcon  he  is  a 
good  deal  of  a  charlatan.  And  I  should  not  like  to  be  led  into  blunders  by 
confidence  in  him  if  he  does  not  deserve  it.  Will  you  be  good  enough  in 
your  next  to  let  me  know  whether  I  am  right,  that  is,  whether  sensible 
persons  in  Mexico  place  confidence  in  him.  You  will  not  imagine  I  shall 
quote  you,  but  I  shall  govern  myself  by  it.  I  believe  I  have  said  enough 
of  the  Aztecs  for  this  time,  and  that  you  must  be  heartily  sick  of  them. 
I  am,  for  I  have  just  disposed  of  them,  and  am  now  setting  about  the 
Conquest.  The  introductory  portion,  relating  to  the  ancient  civilization 
of  the  land,  etc.,  etc.,  has  cost  me  a  good  two  years'  labour.  But  I  believe 
as  far  as  labour  is  concerned,  it  will  be  half  the  battle. 

I  am  glad  you  have  got  the  Daguerreotype  safe.  I  only  hope  it  will 
work.  I  fear  it  will  be  attended  with  some  difficulties,  without  verbal  ex- 
planations. But  the  experiment  may  amuse  you.  Your  brother  kept  his 
Thanksgiving  evening  with  us,  as  did  your  friend  Mrs.  Ritchie,  &c. 
Alexander  looks  as  fresh  and  blooming  as  any  rose  in  the  tierra  caliente. 
I  am  heartily  sorry  we  are  to  lose  him,  as  his  tent  is  pitched  in  Baltimore 
it  seems.  He  is  truly  a  most  interesting  and  excellent  young  man,  and 
will  be  sure  to  make  friends  wherever  he  goes.  He  would  like  well  to 
climb  the  great  plateau  and  pay  you  a  visit,  but  it  cannot  be,  I  believe. 
So  should  I,  amazingly,  but  for  the  cava  sposa  and  the  little  et  ceteras 
which  tie  one  to  the  spot  like  the  little  Lilliputian  bonds  that  kept  down 
Capt.  Gulliver  —  a  good  deal  bigger  man  than  I  am.  Miller,  who  is  here, 
says  it  is  all  nonsense,  and  I  received  a  message  from  Humboldt,  last 
week,  impressing  on  me  the  necessity  of  a  journey  to  the  land  of  the  Az- 
tecs. But  with  such  good  friends  as  I  have  in  Mexico,  although  it  would 
add  immeasurably  to  the  pleasure,  I  have  the  less  occasion  for  it,  for 
Mexico  comes  to  me.  So  I  shall  wait,  I  believe,  until  I  can  run  up  the 
Cordilleras  by  railroad. 

A  letter  from  London  the  other  day  mentioned  that  Mackintosh  did 
not  stand  much  chance  in  a  diplomatic  line  which  was  talked  of,  and  that 
he  will  probably  return  with  his  wife  in  the  spring.  Fanny  says  she  has 
not  heard  of  it.  You  know  she  is  now  Mrs.  Mackintosh  —  Madame  Mere. 
Lord  Holland's  death  is  a  misfortune  to  them,  as  he  was  the  fast  friend  of 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  who  recommended  his  son  to  his  care  at  his  death. 
His  Lordship  did  not  leave  his  temporal  affairs  in  a  very  flourishing  state. 
At  least  it  is  said  that  Holland  House  will  be  pulled  down,  and  the  estate, 
which  you  know  is  near  London,  will  be  cut  up  and  sold  in  lots. 

The  accounts  from  Spain  are  rather  chequered.  It  is  something  to  have 
got  rid  of  the  Queen-regent  however  —  that  is,  if  they  establish  a  better 

dans  la  province  d'Yucatan  pendant  les  annees  1834  et  1836.  Prescott's  suspicions  of  his  work 
were  amply  confirmed  by  John  Fiske  {Discovery  of  America,  1.  134  and  note). 
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regency.   Poor  Spain,  she  has  got  her  freedom,  but  how  to  make  good  use 
of  it  is  a  hard  problem.  .  .  ,x 

To  Jared  Sparks 

(Noctograph) 

January  I,  1841 

Many  thanks  to  you,  dear  Sparks,  for  your  constant  kind  remembrance 
of  my  concerns  amongst  your  own.  You  have  given  me  an  interesting 
account  of  the  way  in  which  a  wealthy  Englishman  spends  his  fortune. 
Eleven  thousand  volumes  of  manuscripts!  When  wealth  seeks  such  av- 
enues for  displaying  itself,  it  is  the  very  cream  of  civilization.  We  only 
learn  here  how  to  acquire.  The  science  of  spending  is  to  be  found  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  From  what  you  say  of  Sir  T.  Phillipps's  liberal 
spirit,  I  suppose  he  will  make  no  objection  if  I  need  it,  to  allow  me  copies 
of  his  manuscripts,  and  I  have  thought  it  more  respectful  to  him  to  write 
to  him  myself  on  the  subject.  I  inclose  a  note,  which  I  shall  be  obliged  by 
your  taking  charge  of  on  your  return  to  England.  I  leave  it  open  that 
you  may  see  what  I  say  in  it,  and  therefore  will  not  repeat  here.  The 
manuscript  of  Padre  Tobar  relating  to  ancient  Mexico,  I  shall  not  want. 
I  have  various  excellent  authorities  on  that  ground  in  print  and  manu- 
script, and  as  I  have  now,  laus  Diisy  just  completed  that  portion  of  the 
work,  making  half  a  volume,  I  shall  not  care  to  rip  it  up  again.  The  docu- 
ment relating  to  Montezuma's  daughter  is  in  my  collection.  The  sixth 
letter  of  Cortes,  if  I  have  it  not,  I  must  get  by  all  means;  and  if  it  turns 
out  that  it  is  not  the  same  with  one  I  have  mentioned  to  Sir  Thomas,  I 
shall  be  obliged  by  your  getting  a  copy  for  me,  and  in  that  case,  instruct 

1  'There  is  one  manuscript  in  your  library  which  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have,  if  it  is  not 
in  mine,  viz:  the  Sixth  Relation,  or  Letterof  Cortes,  dated  Sept.  3,  i526,(?)No.4i48.  Ihave 
a  letter  called  his  Fifth,  containing  about  the  same  number  of  pages  as  yours.  It  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna,  and  though  without  a  date,  is  endorsed  as  hav- 
ing probably  been  written  in  1527.  The  Relations  or  Letters  are  numbered  differently  in 
different  collections,  and  it  is  plain  there  must  be  some  error  either  in  the  dates  or  the  num- 
bering of  our  two  letters,  since  as  they  now  stand  the  sixth  letter  bears  an  earlier  date  than 
the  one  assigned  to  the  fifth.  Mine  is  an  account  of  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Honduras, 
which  ended  in  the  summer  of  1526,  when  Cortes  returned  to  the  capital.  Your  letter,  ad- 
dressed also  to  the  Emperor  and  dated  soon  after,  would  most  naturally  be  occupied  with 
the  events  of  this  expedition.  If  so  it  is  the  same  with  mine,  in  which  the  date  is  wanting. 
A  copy  from  the  same  letter  from  which  mine  was  made,  was  in  the  hands  of  Robertson, 
who,  however,  made  little  use  of  it,  considering  it  irrelevant  to  his  main  subject.  In  order  to 
ascertain  whether  these  letters  are  the  same,  I  will  give  the  beginning  and  conclusion  of  it. 
You  will  greatly  oblige  me  if  you  will  allow  the  comparison  to  be  made  with  your  manu- 
script, and  it  proves  to  be  a  different  one,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  have  a  copy  of  it.  In  that 
case  Mr.  Sparks  will  endeavour  to  get  it  done  in  the  manner  and  time  which  will  least  in- 
commode you.'  —  Prescott  to  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  January  1,  1841. 
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the  copyist  to  write  a  plain  legible  hand,  with  black  ink,  and  without 
flourishes.  I  may  then  look  at  it  sometimes  with  my  own  eyes.  As  to  the 
portrait  of  Montezuma,  I  have  an  engraving  sent  me  from  Mexico,  of 
that  monarch  in  his  Aztec  dress,  a  cloak  of  skins,  a  rich  embroidered  tu- 
nic, of  leather  I  should  think,  a  Mexican  sword  by  his  side,  and  a  cap  with 
the  Mexican  eagle  on  it  and  feathers  —  a  picturesque  national  costume, 
and  I  am  particular  in  describing  it,  as  I  think  it  very  probable  it  is  the 
same  with  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps's.  I  should  like  however  to  engrave  one 
or  the  other,  and  as  Miss  Phillipps  has  been  so  kind  as  to  make  a  copy  of 
the  one  for  you,  I  will  wait  till  you  return  and  compare  them,  and  select 
which  is  the  most  characteristic.  I  have  asked  Rich  to  get  the  Cortes 
engraved  at  once  in  the  best  style,  and  the  same  person  can  afterwards 
execute  the  Montezuma.  When  you  return  to  London  pray  see  that  Rich 
employs  a  proper  person  for  it.  Bentley's  engravings  of  Columbus  and 
Isabella  are  done  in  the  style  I  should  like  to  have  these  done  in;  Bent- 
ley's  charges  for  these  two  and  portraits  not  so  large  of  Gonsalvo,  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ximenes,  amount  to  £63;  reasonable  enough.  Greatbach  was 
the  artist.  I  am  having  a  full  length  of  Cortes  copied  for  me  from  the 
original  in  Mexico,  in  oils,  large  as  life,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Calderon,  who  tells  me  it  will  be  an  excellent  picture,  and  I  may  get  that 
engraved  perhaps  also. 

I  am  glad  you  have  a  letter  to  Ternaux.  He  has  also  a  most  rich  store 
of  manuscripts,  the  collection  of  Munoz,  embracing  the  whole  Spanish 
colonial  history.  I  have  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  Mexico  and  Peru. 
He  has  some  things  however  which  I  have  not,  on  this  ground;  e.g., 
Oviedo's  History  relating  to  Peru,  which  Lembke  wrote  Middleton  some 
months  since  was  then  copying  for  me  from  Ternaux's  manuscript. 
Camargo's  Tlascala  is  another  work  of  which  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  part  relating  to  the  Conquest,  if  Mons.  Ternaux  does  not  in- 
tend soon  to  print  a  version.  I  will  thank  you  to  ascertain  if  he  does  in- 
tend this,  and  when.  Further  I  have  a  copy  of  Las  Casas,  Historia  de  las 
Indias,  including  as  I  before  wrote  you  lib.  3,  cap.  27  and  caps.  113  to  123 
inclusive,  (as  I  want  only  the  parts  relating  to  Cortes),  closing  with  the 
mission  of  Puertocarrero  to  Spain  early  in  the  Conquest.  I  suppose  Las 
Casas  must  have  gone  on  with  the  Mexican  story,  but  the  manuscript 
was  not  in  the  Academy's  library.  I  will  thank  you  to  ascertain  if  the 
volumes  in  Ternaux's  possession  cover  a  later  ground  of  the  Conquest. 
If  so  I  should  be  much  obliged  by  his  letting  me  take  a  copy.  I  wrote  on 
the  subject  to  Gayangos,  asking  him  to  see  if  it  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
But  I  suppose  copying  would  be  cheaper  in  Paris.  However  as  you  are 
on  the  spot  will  you  take  measures,  if  Lembke  has  not  done  it,  to  have  a 
copy  made  of  such  remaining  portion  of  las  Casas's  manuscript  as  relates 
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to  Mexico  or  to  Peru,  either  in  London  or  Paris  as  you  think  best.  Lastly 
touching  the  discovery  of  a  German  translation  of  Cortes's  first  letter. 
It  would  be  a  discovery  indeed  —  if  it  can  be  satisfactorily  established. 
The  libraries  in  Spain  were  thoroughly  searched  for  me,  but  unsuccess- 
fully. Cortes  speaks  of  having  written  such  to  the  Emperor,  and  of  hav- 
ing sent  it  July  16, 15 19,  or  I  should  think  this  letter  had  been  confounded 
with  the  report  to  the  Emperor  made  by  the  municipality  of  Vera  Cruz, 
which  was  taken  to  Spain  by  the  same  conveyance.  If  the  letter  in  Ter- 
naux's  possession  should  prove  to  be  genuine,  I  should  be  under  great  ob- 
ligations to  him  for  a  copy.  My  work  will  not  appear  under  three  years  at 
soonest,  and  his  translation  of  it  will  be  printed  long  before,  so  that  I 
could  not  interfere  with  his  priority,  independently  of  the  fact  that  I  only 
wish  it  as  authority,  not  for  publication.  If  he  consents  I  will  thank  you 
to  have  it  copied  for  me  and  forwarded  at  once. 

You  give  sinister  presages  of  Bentley.  I  have  heard  some  such  rumors 
before.  Can  you  not  before  your  return  converse  with  Murray  or  Long- 
man about  my  Mexico  ?  It  will  consist  of  three  volumes,  for  which  I  have 
all  the  magnificent  works  of  Lord  Kingsborough  and  the  French,  and 
many  thousand  pages,  including  the  entire  correspondence  and  memoirs 
of  the  actors  in  the  drama,  the  official  documents,  etc.,  which  had  been 
collected  from  all  parts  by  the  two  Presidents  of  the  Academy,  and  by 
Munoz,  the  national  historiographer  —  all  in  manuscript  never  pub- 
lished—  with  original  portraits,  etc.  There's  a  bill  of  fare !  If  you  are 
hurried,  say  nothing  about  it,  however.  You  see  I  take  you  at  your  word, 
and  do  not  stick  at  asking  favours  of  you.  The  chance  is  too  rare  a  one 
for  me  to  be  as  considerate  as  I  fear  I  ought.  M.  Ternaux  has  a  truly  lib- 
eral and  gentlemanly  spirit,  as  he  has  shown  by  his  several  offers  to  me, 
in  letters  which  I  have  exchanged  with  him;  but  I  have  disliked  troubling 
him  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  knowing  but  I  may  get  across  the  water.  I  feel  strongly 
tempted,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  interior  mechanism  of  good  English 
society,  as  well  as  to  see  publishers  and  old  stores  of  manuscripts.  But  it 
is  an  awful  undertaking.  If  I  should  ever  go  it  will  be  in  the  spring,  but 
I  doubt  my  courage  would  fail  me  at  the  moment.  You  remember  I  once 
booked  a  seat  with  you  in  the  coach  for  Washington.  I  believe  I  did  not 
go.  We  are  all  delighted  at  your  great  success.  It  is  an  embarras  de 
richesses.  Your  last  discovery  in  the  British  Museum  is  a  mine  indeed  and 
I  entirely  agree  with  you  in  the  all-importance  of  manuscript  materials. 
I  have  not  communicated  now  or  before  what  you  have  written  to  Ban- 
croft, though  I  suppose  you  make  no  secret  of  it.  But  that  is  your  affair. 
He  knows  your  general  success.  He  does  not  place  however  the  same 
stress  on  original  documents  that  you  and  I  do.   His  third  volume  closes 
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(perhaps  you  will  think  clips)  the  Colonial  History  with  the  Treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748.  He  intends  to  compress  the  Revolution  into  two 
volumes.  His  whole  design  and  manner  of  execution  are  on  so  totally  dif- 
ferent a  plan  from  your  own,  as  I  have  ventured  to  say  in  my  article  in 
the  'North,'  that  it  is  not  possible  you  should  jostle  each  other,  any  more 
than  if  one  of  you  were  to  write  his  history  in  French. . . . 

I  believe  there  is  nothing  here  of  much  interest,  now  that  we  have  set- 
tled the  question.  We  shall  now  see  what  Whigs  are  made  of.  If  their  bite  is 
as  good  as  their  bark,  they  will  do  bravely.  They  are  hungry  enough  to 
bite,  I  fancy  —  pretty  sharp.  Palfrey  x  and  the  four  Bowditches  have 
had  some  skirmishing  which  you  have  heard  of.2  It  is  now  over  just  as 
the  black  book  or  red  book  which  Dr.  Bowditch  left  was  about  to  be 
unclasped.  I  am  glad  it  is  over.  Every  step  amongst  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  is  on  the  whole  to  be  deprecated.  President  Quincy  told  someone 
the  other  day,  'He  had  as  lief  get  into  bed  with  four  hedgehogs  as  have  to 
do  with  those  Bowditches.'  Times  are  brightening  here  very  much,  fac- 
tories spinning  round  merrily  and  books  selling  better.  The  book  trade 
in  the  western  country  is  reopening  —  Magnis  ab  integro  saeclorum,  etc. 
Our  family  all  desire  kind  remembrances,  with  which  believe  me,  dear 
Sparks. 

To   Martinez  de  la  Rosa  » 

(Noctograph) 

January  1,  1841 
Sir: 

I  take  the  liberty  to  address  you  on  a  matter  which,  although  of  no  con- 
sequence to  you,  is  one  that  has  caused  me  much  chagrin  and  uneasiness. 
Nearly  three  years  since  the  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  written  by 
me  was  published,  and  a  copy  I  believe  was  not  long  after  sent  you  by  my 
friend  the  Spanish  Minister,  now  in  Mexico,  Don  A.  Calderon  de  la 

1  John  Gorham  Palfrey,  1796-1881,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  at  Harvard  College, 
1 831-1839,  editor  North  American  Review,  1 835-1 843,  member  of  Congress,  1 847-1 849,  and 
Postmaster  of  Boston,  1861-1867;  he  was  the  author  of  a.  History  of  New  England  and  many- 
other  works,  historical  and  theological. 

3  Dr.  Palfrey  in  a  eulogy  of  the  late  ex-President  Kirkland  of  Harvard  had  charged  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the  eminent  mathematician  and  author  of  Bowditch' 's  Navigator,  with 
causing  the  President's  resignation  by  insulting  behavior  to  him  in  meetings  of  the  Harvard 
Corporation  after  Kirkland 's  stroke  of  paralysis.  Bowditch  had  died  in  1 838.  His  four  sons 
published  an  exchange  of  letters  with  Palfrey  in  defence  of  their  father  and  threatening  to 
publish  his  manuscript  volume  'Scraps  of  College  History/  They  were  Nathaniel  I.  Bow- 
ditch, 1 805-1 861,  the  eminent  conveyancer;  Jonathan  I.  Bowditch,  1 806-1 889,  Overseer  of 
Harvard,  LL.D.  and  prominent  trustee;  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  1 808-1 892,  the  famous  physi- 
cian, and  William  I.  Bowditch,  1 819-1909,  also  a  leading  conveyancer. 

s  Francisco  de  Paula  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  Berdejo  Gomez  y  Arroyo  (1786-1862). 
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Barca.  It  so  happened  that  I  had  not  seen  before  the  publication  of  the 
work  two  of  yours,  which  had  most  important  bearing  on  my  subject, 
viz:  your  reprint  of  Pulgar's  Chronicle,  and  your  'Poetica'  critical  anno- 
tations, etc.  in  your  'Obras  Literarias.'  *  As  the  former  did  not  make  its 
appearance  till  1837,  just  before  the  completion  of  my  own  work,  my  ig- 
norance of  it  was  excusable.  With  regard  to  the  second,  I  can  only  say  it 
was  one  of  the  untoward  accidents  which  will  sometimes  befall  the  scholar 
who  is  occupied  with  a  foreign  history  or  literature,  where  the  sources  of 
information  are  so  much  less  familiar  to  him  than  they  can  be  in  his  own. 
You  whose  studies  have  led  you  into  the  path  of  a  foreign  language  will 
comprehend  that  the  writings  of  a  popular  author  in  reference  to  a  par- 
ticular subject  may  not  have  come  to  your  notice,  especially  if  you  are 
living  in  a  country  where  that  language  is  but  little  understood.  Although 
I  was  familiar  with  your  distinguished  reputation,  it  was  not  till  last  sum- 
mer that  my  attention  was  called  to  your  masterly  treatise  on  Castilian 
poetry  and  the  drama  in  your  'Obras  Literarias/  by  one  of  your  own 
countrymen.  I  then  found  to  my  mortification  what  injustice  I  had  done 
the  modern  literature  of  Spain  in  the  department  of  dramatic  criticism, 
especially,  and  how  much  information  I  might  have  gained  from  your 
acute  and  learned  investigations  on  topics  which  no  foreigner  can  be  com- 
petent to  decide.  I  hastened  to  make  the  acknowledgment  due  to  you, 
though  at  this  late  hour,  in  an  edition  of  my  history  which  appeared  here 
last  October,  and  in  a  new  one  now  preparing  for  publication  in  London. 
This  will  be  found  in  the  concluding  notes  of  Part  I.  I  sent  a  copy  of  the 
last  edition  to  New  York  in  October,  to  be  sent  in  the  first  vessel  to  Cadiz 
for  you.  It  is  addressed  to  the  care  of  Alexander  Burton,  Esq.,  the  U.S. 
Consul  there,  and  I  requested  him  to  forward  it  to  you  at  Madrid.  A 
letter  received  from  my  correspondent  in  New  York  informs  me  that  the 
copy  is  still  lying  there,  and  that  probably  there  will  be  no  opportunity 
for  sending  it  before  the  summer.  I  am  not  willing  however  so  long  to 
postpone  the  expression  of  my  own  regret  to  you.  The  kindness  which  I 
have  experienced  from  your  countrymen,  and  especially  from  the  vener- 
able Navarrete,  in  facilitating  the  historical  investigations  on  which  I  am 
now  occupied,  binds  me  still  closer  to  the  nation  whose  glorious  achieve- 
ments have  so  long  been  my  study  and  the  object  of  my  admiration.  I 
have  endeavoured  in  my  history  of  the  Catholic  Kings  to  pay  the  full 
tribute  of  respect  which  I  owe  to  the  scholars  who  have  gone  before  me 
in  my  researches  —  honored  names  —  Clemencin,  Navarrete,  Llorente,a 

1  Published  by  Didot,  Paris,  1827. 

2  Juan  Antonio  Llorente,  1 756-1 823;  he  was  Secretary-General  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
and  a  leader  in  its  suppression  in  1809.  His  Critical  History  0/  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was 
published  in  18 17. 
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Marina,  Sempere,1  —  all  but  one  now  numbered  I  believe  with  the  dead. 
If  I  could  have  had  their  approbation,  it  would  indeed  have  been  a  re- 
ward to  me.  That  I  should  have  been  insensible  to  your  labours  which 
have  shed,  and  are  now  shedding  such  brilliant  illumination  over  this  par- 
ticular period  of  history  is  a  source  of  distress  indeed  to  me.  I  hope  this 
long  explanation  of  what  in  your  eyes  must  appear  a  trifle  will  not  seem 
impertinent  to  you,  and  that  you  will  receive  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
meant. 


From  Count  Adolphe  de  Circourt 

Paris,  January  id>  1841 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  am  very  grateful  for  your  kind  letter  which  I  have  received  on  the 
last  day  of  the  now  past  year.  I  rejoice  that  your  health  is  better  and 
stronger,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  prove  equal  to  the  arduous  task  you  have 
enterprized,  and  which  is  worth  your  labours.  Some  learned  persons,  of 
which  I  am  scarce  able  to  be  the  secretary,  as  the  Viscount  de  Santarem, 
Ternaux-Compans,  and  such  other,  look  forward  with  great  impatience 
towards  the  completion  of  your  work.  You  have  two  worlds  to  paint, 
and  the  singular  conflict  of  their  civilizations  so  deeply  parted  at  the  very 
root;  you  will  write  with  the  dignified  impartiality  of  a  philosopher,  no 
more  with  the  exultation  of  a  Conqueror,  as  your  Spanish  predecessors 
have  done,  nor  with  the  meagre  and  narrow  feelings  of  an  unbelieving 
sophistry,  as  most  of  the  writers  of  the  last  century  have  unhappily  done; 
you  need  but  write  in  that  beautiful,  animated  and  truly  Christian,  be- 
cause truly  human,  sense  which  distinguishes  so  highly  your  former 
achievements,  to  be  sure  of  the  most  flattering  success.  I  need  not  add 
that  for  my  most  small  and  insignificant  share,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
*  swell  the  choir'  of  such  an  approbation. 

Unfortunately  for  me  the  printers  of  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  have 
forgotten  to  print  separate  copies  of  my  second  article  on  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  I  must,  therefore,  content  myself  with  sending  to  you  but  a 
copy  of  this  number,  in  order  that,  at  least,  the  series  be  not  interrupted. 
You  are  by  far  too  indulgent  to  this  my  production,  whose  only  merit  is 
derived  from  the  work  it  is  intended  to  review.  Indeed,  I  was  very  struck 
by  the  idea  that  your  noble  ancestor,  had  he  fallen  with  the  first  compan- 
ions of  his  gallant  attempt,  would  have  been  branded  with  contumely, 
and  that  such  a  thought,  which  necessarily  presented  itself  to  his  mind 

1  Juan  Sempere  y  Guarinos,  author  of  Biblioteca  Espanola  Economico-PolUica,  published 
between  1 801-1824.  In  his  study  of  the  Castilian  Cortes  he  reached  different  conclusions 
from  Marina, 
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had  not  prevented  him  from  doing  fully  his  duty  to  his  country.  Though 
opposite  by  principle  to  the  violent  introduction  of  democracy  into  our 
old  classified  and  monarchical  society,  I  fully  concur  in  the  universal 
feeling  of  respect  which  has  hailed,  and  shall  never  cease  to  honor,  in 
Europe,  the  heroes  of  Bunker  Hill.  Such  examples  are  needed  the  more 
in  the  present  time,  when  the  downfall  of  public  virtues  is  so  lamentably 
general. 

I  have  begun  the  analysis  of  a  very  remarkable  Italian  work  on  the 
story  of  the  Picture,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  accept  a  copy  which  shall  be 
transmitted  to  you  by  Mr.  Ticknor's  goodness. 

My  manuscript  on  Dante  is  but  a  slight  Picture  of  the  Life  and  Times 
of  this  most  admirable  poet.  My  present  mode  of  life  prevents  me  from 
applying  to  study  with  the  intensity  that  were  necessary  in  order  to  give 
to  such  a  subject  the  full  development  and  deep  research  of  which  it  is 
worthy,  and  without  whom  any  essay  is  unable  to  meet  the  eye  of  criti- 
cism. I  have  felt  its  inferiority  in  reading  lately  the  beautiful  book  of 
Ozanam,1  and  the  commentary  of  Prince  John  of  Saxony.  I  am  sure  the 
commentaries  which  Mr.  Ticknor  has  begun  are  of  the  highest  interest. 
Few  persons  in  the  world  are  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Old  Bard, 
and  nowhere,  perhaps,  such  a  combination  of  profound  learning,  acute 
criticism,  and  serene  elevation  of  mind,  can  be  found  as  in  this  excellent 
and  highly  gifted  man. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  with  sentiments  of  high  respect,  Your  affec- 
tionate and  obliged  servant, 

A.  DE  ClRCOURT 

From  Marquis  Gino  Capponi 

(From  the  Italian) 

Florence,  January  3,  1841 
My  dear  Sir: 

When  your  esteemed  letter  reached  me  I  was  about  to  write  you  to  in- 
form you  of  the  keen  disappointment  which  I  felt  at  the  sudden  departure 
of  Sig.  Mariotti,  of  which  I  understand  you  have  been  informed.  I  saw  for 
the  moment  a  postponement  of  my  hopes  of  having  your  book  translated 
into  Italian,  of  which  Sig.  Mariotti  was  able  to  give  me  only  the  first 
pages.  But  I  think  I  can  now  tell  you  with  confidence  that  his  loss  will  be 
to  some  extent  repaired,  and  I  hope  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  A  young 
man  who  well  understands  the  English  language  has  already  finished  the 

1  Antoine  Frederic  Ozanam,  18 13-1853,  Professor  of  Foreign  Literature  at  the  Sorbonne; 
his  Dante  and  the  Catholic  Philosophy  in  the  Thirteenth  Century  was  edited  by  Prince  John, 
a  classical  scholar  and  King  of  Saxony,  1 854-1 873. 
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first  volume  and  begun  the  second.  And  since  I  have  seen  a  considerable 
part  of  this  translation,  as  he  has  communicated  to  me  step  by  step  the 
difficulties  which  he  met  with,  I  have  assured  myself  that  the  work  will 
proceed  with  all  the  accuracy  that  can  be  expected  in  such  undertakings, 
in  which  in  truth  it  is  impossible  that  the  wishes  of  the  author  can  ever  be 
fully  satisfied.  But  as  the  translation  proceeds  better  every  day,  and  will 
be  revised  with  all  possible  diligence,  I  am  confident  of  a  successful  out- 
come, and  I  propose  to  assist  in  the  revision  and  do  all  in  my  power  to 
secure  a  good  result.  The  copy  which  you  tell  me  you  have  sent  me  has 
not  yet  arrived,  but  I  know  that  it  is  in  good  hands,  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  use  of  it  for  the  final  revision.  Be  assured  that  I  consider  your 
book  as  an  acquisition  to  our  historical  literature  and  that  I  shall  take 
pains  that  it  shall  appear  to  us  in  as  worthy  a  form  as  possible.  I  know 
that  you  are  occupied  with  two  other  histories  of  great  importance,  which 
I  welcome,  having  seen  the  first.  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  send  you  cer- 
tain other  publications  of  ours,  which  may  be  of  some  slight  value  to  you. 
This  letter  will  be  forwarded  to  you  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Everett,  who 
has  kindly  undertaken  it. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  again  to  assure  you  of  my  sincere  regard  and 
to  subscribe  myself  Your  obedient  servant, 

Gino  Capponi 

From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Burton  Street,  Burton  Crescent 
'January  2jt  1841 
My  dear  Friend: 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  beginning  of  last  month  and  in  fulfilment 
of  the  orders  which  you  gave  me  in  it,  I  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  the 
manuscript  relating  to  the  history  of  Peru.  Although  I  have  read  it  with 
care  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  who  the  author  is.  It  appears  to 
have  been  written  approximately  during  the  reign  of  Charles  III,1  a  time 
in  which  our  historians  began  to  give  some  evidence  of  sane  judgment; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  voluminous  work  of  which  it  doubtless 
formed  a  part  has  not  been  lost. 

Of  the  three  copies  of  the  Historia  General  de  Indias  by  Las  Casas 
which  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  none  is  complete 
and  none  contains  the  part  which  you  desire.  I  am  surprised  that  you  do 
not  know  that  there  exists  today  in  America  a  complete  copy  of  this  work 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Everett,  former  United  States  Minister  to  Spain. 
'1759-1788. 
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So  I  was  told  by  Mr.  0.  Rich,  who  secured  it  for  Mr.  Everett  during  his 
residence  in  Madrid. 

I  also  send  to  you  the  decipherment  of  certain  letters  of  our  great  man. 
I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  send  them  all,  but  I  have  just  returned  from 
Oxford,  where  I  have  been  for  about  a  month  occupied  in  collecting  ma- 
terials for  the  second  volume  of  Al-Makkari.  I  shall  be  more  at  leisure 
in  a  few  days  and  shall  return  to  the  task. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  a  certain  Juan  de  Narvaez,  a  native  of 
Cordova  who  flourished  about  the  year  1500,  wrote  a  book  entitled  'The 
Book  of  Valencian  Lamentations  and  of  the  Departure  of  the  Soul/ 
which  he  dedicated  to  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Cordova  —  a  parchment 
manuscript  profusely  illuminated  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  Count  del 
Aguila  in  Seville.  Both  are  poems  in  octava  rimai  in  which  various  mat- 
ters are  treated.  The  work  begins  with  an  extensive  prologue  divided 
into  various  chapters.  In  the  third  he  says  that  one  of  the  reasons  which 
moved  him  to  write  the  Lamentations  was  to  rebut  a  barbarous  opinion 
(of  which  he  treats  in  verse  193),  by  which  he  means  the  unfounded  sus- 
picions which  were  spread  concerning  the  fidelity  of  the  Gran  Capitdn. 
One  of  the  verses  is  as  follows: 

Oh  supremely  guided  by  God, 
Our  pontiff  Julius  the  Second, 
Disposer  of  the  world, 
And  named  by  that  name! 
What  weariness  must  come 
Defending  the  Church,  — 
But  in  the  end  thou  conquerest, 
And  art  remembered  in  thy  triumph. 

These  notes  are  taken  from  a  manuscript  which  I  acquired  a  few  days 
ago  in  which  are  found  many  fugitive  notices  of  books  and  authors  prior 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  It  contains  an  extensive  article  on  Narvaez  and 
a  copy  of  part  of  his  dedication  to  the  Gran  Capitdn.  If  you  think  it  would 
be  useful  to  you  I  will  have  a  copy  made  of  this  extract. 

A  sumptuous  edition  of  Lockhart's  Spanish  Ballads  is  just  out.  You 
will  soon  read  an  article  that  my  friend  Mr.  Richard  Ford  has  written  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  I  owe  his  gratitude  to  my  ar- 
ticle on  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  since  as  soon  as  he  had  read  it  he  wrote 
me  various  observations  on  it  showing  a  desire  to  confer  with  me.  I  take 
the  liberty  of  telling  you  that  it  was  he  who  wrote  the  article  in  the  Quar- 
terly. He  is  a  great  lover  of  Spanish  literature,  although  (be  it  said  inter 
nos)  he  has  more  love  than  knowledge  of  it. 

And  now  that  we  are  treating  one  another  without  ceremony  you  will 
permit  me,  my  friend,  to  write  you  in  my  native  tongue.    I  know  you 
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would  rather  read  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  in  Castilian  (the  language 
which  was  spoken  by  the  Conquerors  of  the  New  World)  than  in  the 
macaronic  English  which  mine  is  bound  to  be. 

I  wrote  to  my  friend  Ticknor  some  time  since  in  the  care  of  Don  Juan 
Pereda  inclosing  in  it  a  note  for  you.  Please  tell  him  that  the  library  of 
Dr.  Puigblanch  will  soon  be  sold. 

In  closing  I  offer  you  (as  we  say  in  Spain)  a  new  servant,  since  my  wife 
some  two  weeks  since  gave  birth  to  a  son.  And  I  remain  Your  faithful 
and  obedient  servant  and  friend, 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 


From  Jared  Sparks 

Paris,  Jany.  28M,  1841 
Dear  Prescott: 

Your  letter  of  the  18th  instant  came  duly  to  hand.  I  have  seen  Ter- 
naux  today,  and  we  have  examined  together  his  copy  of  Las  Casas.  It 
reaches  to  166  chapters,  but  there  is  nothing  about  the  conquest  after 
cap.  123.  The  remainder  treats  of  the  Islands,  and  of  his  quarrels  in 
Spain.  I  will  examine  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum.  Camargo  is 
translated,  but  will  not  probably  be  published  under  a  year,  or  so;  per- 
haps not  then.  You  can  have  a  copy  of  the  Spanish  from  Ternaux  when- 
ever you  choose.  Ternaux  wants  a  copy  of  your  transcript  of  Las  Casas' 
ApologeticaJ-  but  wishes  first  to  know  what  it  will  cost.  You  had  better 
write  to  him,  offering  him  a  copy,  and  inform  him  of  the  cost  of  copying. 
His  address  is  *  Monsieur  H.  Ternaux-Compans,  No.  27,  Rue  St.  Lazare, 
Paris.'  He  has  lately  married  a  wife,  and  tacked  her  name  to  the  end  of 
his  own,  according  to  a  fashion  here.  He  has  established  himself  in  a 
beautiful  hotel,  and  lives  like  a  man  of  fortune.  He  neither  makes  nor 
seeks  any  money  by  his  literary  enterprises.  He  has  a  remarkable  col- 
lection of  rare  books  relating  to  America.* 

As  to  Lembke,  I  have  little  to  say.  I  have  called  several  times  at  his 
lodgings,  left  my  card  and  address,  and  at  length  wrote  a  note  requesting 
him  to  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  an  interview  to  converse  on  your 
affairs.  I  have  neither  seen  him,  nor  heard  from  him.  I  stopped  at 
Meurice's  two  hours  ago,  and  was  told  that  he  left  Paris  day  before  yes- 
terday, and  has  gone  off,  nobody  knows  where.  This  is  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  Lembke,  as  far  as  I  have  any  knowledge  of  him.  Ternaux,  who 

x  Apologia  pro  libro  dejustis  belli  causis,  published  in  1550.  It  opposed  unprovoked  war- 
fare against  the  Indians,  advocated  by  certain  religious  fanatics. 

3  Described  in  his  Bibliotheque  Americaine,  1837,  and  sold  by  auction  in  1846.  A  good 
part  of  the  collection  is  in  the  Lenox  (New  York  Public)  and  John  Carter  Brown  libraries. 
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knew  him  at  Gottingen,  said  he  was  an  odd  fellow;  but  Calvert,1  who 
likewise  knew  him  there,  speaks  well  of  him.  Perhaps  Mr.  Amory,  the 
Alderman,2  of  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  (to  whom  I  beg  you  will  present  my 
kindest  remembrances)  can  give  you  some  account  of  him.  He  procured 
from  Ternaux  a  copy  of  Oviedo,  which  he  has  probably  sent  to  you.  Gay- 
angos  hinted  that  he  had  left  Spain  on  account  of  his  having  written 
something  displeasing  to  the  Spanish  government. 

Montezuma  can  rest  for  the  present.  I  will  take  home  Miss  Phillipps's 
copy,  which  will  enable  you  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the  original,  and  to 
compare  it  with  your  Spanish  print.  The  copy  is  hastily  and  imperfectly 
executed,  but  Sir  Th.  Phillipps  will  doubtless  permit  the  original  to  be 
used,  if  desired.  It  has  a  beard,  which  I  marvel  at,  not  remembering  that 
the  Mexicans  wore  beards. 

You  talk  of  coming  to  Europe.  To  be  sure  you  must  come  before  you 
begin  upon  Philip.  If  you  have  nothing  to  come  for  but  to  'see  the  in- 
terior mechanism  of  society,'  you  may  as  well  remain  quietly  at  home. 
You  will  see  larger  houses  and  more  spacious  apartments,  richer  and  more 
gaudy  furniture,  more  gold  and  tinsel,  ladies  be-dizzened  and  be-spangled 
with  diamonds,  men  with  stars  on  their  coats  and  ribbons  in  their  button- 
holes and  armies  of  footmen  and  servants  in  harlequin  dresses.  Voilh 
tout.  But  all  this  you  have  seen  before.  The  'interior  mechanism'  of 
society,  for  all  rational  purposes,  is  just  as  good  in  Boston,  as  it  is  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  and  a  little  better.  You  need  not  come  to  Europe  to  learn 
anything  about  society;  but  you  must  come  here  to  procure  old  manu- 
scripts and  study  the  history  of  the  great  events  of  the  world  in  its  orig- 
inal sources.  You  must  come  here,  also,  if  you  would  see  Rachel 3  and 
Mars,4  and  hear  Grisi,5  Tamburini 6  and  Rubini.7  You  may  come  to  see 
wonders,  but  not  to  learn  wisdom,  or  to  profit  by  any  extraordinary  ex- 
hibition of  the  social  virtues. 

Please  say  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  that,  if  Hallam  shall  not  have  answered  his 
letter  before  I  return  to  London,  I  will  then  attend  to  his  commission;  and 
add,  that  I  have  seen  several  of  his  friends  here,  who  inquire  kindly  after 

1  George  Henry  Calvert,  of  Maryland,  1803-18  89,  A.B.  Harvard  1823;  he  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Lord  Baltimore  and  author  of  a  life  of  Goethe  and  other  works. 

2  Charles  Amory,  born  1 808,  Alderman  of  Boston  1841 ;  he  was  a  younger  brother  of  Mrs. 
Prescott. 

3  Elisa  Felix,  dite  Rachel,  1 820-1 858,  the  eminent  French  tragic  actress,  daughter  of  a 
Jew  peddler. 

4  Anne  Francoise  Hippolyte  Boutet,  dite  Mars,  1779-1847,  a  French  comedienne;  she 
retired  from  the  stage  in  1841. 

s  Giulia  Grisi,  1811-1869,  the  famous  Italian  singer. 

6  Antonio  Tamburini,  1 800-1 876,  a  well-known  Italian  singer. 

*  Giovanni  Battista  Rubini,  1795-1854,  an  Italian  singer. 
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him  and  Mrs.  Ticknor.  Walsh  is  in  good  spirits,  but  a  little  in  the  ex- 
tremes. Guizot  is  battling  in  the  House  of  Deputies  in  favor  of  the  forti- 
fication bill  —  a  strange  project  —  which  will  probably  be  carried  into 
effect.  The  ultra  carlists  x  and  ultra  radicals  meet  together  on  this 
ground,  and  the  government  pulls  with  them.  Guizot  and  Thiers  are 
yoked  in  the  same  car.2  Lamartine  has  become  a  great  politician,  and 
makes  poetical  speeches,  which  are  applauded.3  Arago,  the  astronomer, 
is  at  the  head  of  the  radicals.4  Sincerely  yours 

Jared  Sparks 

I  have  just  seen  Calvert,  and  he  tells  me  that  Lembke  has  gone  to 
Spain.5 

To  Edward  Everett 

Boston,  Feb.  I,  1841 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  must  thank  you  for  your  obliging  letter  of  Nov.  27,  in  which  you  gave 
me  some  account  of  your  disasters  by  the  floods,  and  worse  from  illness 
of  your  children.  I  trust  the  last  is  dissipated  entirely  under  the  sunny 
skies  of  Florence.  How  the  very  thought  of  that  fair  city  calls  up  the 
past,  and  brushes  away  the  mists  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  For  nearly 
that  time  has  elapsed  since  I  wandered  as  a  boy  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno. 
Here  all  is  sleet  and  slosh,  and  in  doors,  talk  of  changes  —  political,  not 
meteorological  ■ —  when  the  ins  are  to  turn  outs.  There  is  some  perplexity 
about  a  Senator  to  Congress,  much  increased  by  your  absence  and  J.  Q. 
Adams'  presence.  Abbott  Lawrence,  who  was  a  prominent  candidate,  has 
withdrawn.  It  seems  more  fitting,  indeed,  that  he  should  represent  us  in 
the  House  than  the  Senate.  Both  Choate  and  Dexter  have  been  applied 
to  and  declined.  But  it  is  now  understood  that  Mr.  C.  will  consent  to  go. 

1  The  French  legitimists,  supporting  the  Bourbon  claims  to  the  throne,  were  also  active 
supporters  of  the  claims  of  Don  Carlos  to  the  Spanish  throne. 

2  Guizot  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  Thiers  on  October  29,  1840. 

3  Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  1790-1869,  the  noted  poet  and  historian.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  a  'Progressive  Conservative,'  and  was  a  leader  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  being  a  member  of  the  ensuing  Provisional  Government. 

4  Dominique  Arago,  1786— 1853,  the  eminent  astronomer.  He  joined  the  Provisional 
Government  of  1848,  becoming  Minister  of  War  and  Marine. 

s  'The  constant  changes  which  are  going  on  in  Spain  make  me  fear  that  as  I  am  the  friend 
of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  and  the  others  who  there  belong  to  the  Moderate  Party  they  will 
dismiss  me  from  this  post.  And  in  case  this  occurs  I  want  to  make  use  of  the  interval  to 
show  my  wife  some  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  especially  the  most  interesting  section  to 
a  Scotchwoman,  where  plantains,  palms,  cocoanuts  and  sugar-cane  luxuriate  under  the 
tropical  sun.'  —  From  A.  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Mexico,  January  31,  1841. 
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The  sacrifice  is  great,  for  one  who  gives  up  the  best  practise  perhaps  in  the 
Commonwealth.  If  you  remain  abroad,  I  trust  for  the  credit  of  the  coun- 
try, it  will  be  in  some  official  station,  which  is  so  often  given  away  to  un- 
worthy partisans.  There  is  no  part  of  our  arrangements,  probably,  which 
lowers  us  so  much  in  foreign  estimation,  as  the  incompetence,  in  one  way 
or  another,  of  our  representatives  abroad.  I  have  received  the  books  from 
the  Marquis  Capponi,  of  which  he  spoke  to  you,  and,  also,  a  very  kind 
letter,  informing  me  of  the  arrangements  for  the  translation  of  the  Cath- 
olic Kings  into  the  beautiful  tongue  of  Petrarch  and  Dante.  I  see  from 
the  Prospectus  which  he  sends  me,  that  I  am  much  honoured  by  the  com- 
pany of  the  translated.  The  whole  scheme  is  a  magnificent  one,  and  if  it 
can  be  carried  through,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  great  influence  on  the  Ital- 
ians by  introducing  them  to  modes  of  thinking  very  different  from  their 
own.  I  suppose,  however,  the  censorship  still  holds  its  shears.  It  looks 
as  if  the  change  so  long  desired  in  the  copyright  laws  was  to  be  brought 
about,  or  the  Associates  could  hardly  expect  indemnification  for  their 
great  expenses.  Signor  Capponi  is,  I  believe,  a  person  of  high  accomplish- 
ments, and  social  as  well  as  literary  eminence.  In  my  reply  to  him  I  have 
expressed  my  satisfaction  that  he  should  have  seen  you,  and  taken  the 
liberty  to  notice  the  position  you  have  occupied  in  your  own  country. 
Though  it  may  seem  ridiculous,  or,  at  least,  superfluous,  from  me,  as  it 
is  probable  he  knows  it  from  many  other  sources.  .  .  . 

I  believe  there  is  nothing  very  new  or  interesting  to  tell  you  in  the  way 
of  gossip.  The  last  North  {American  Review]  contains  an  article  on 
Yankee  eloquence  by  Palfrey,1  written  in  a  different  spirit  from  the  Lon- 
don, though  not  bad  —  tho'  the  best  things  are  the  extracts.  I  have  done 
up  Bancroft  in  the  same  number,  as  no  other  whig  would  have  been  found 
to  do  the  same  good  office,  I  believe.  Yet  letters  and  politics  should  not 
be  confounded,  unless,  indeed,  a  man  confounds  them  himself,  in  his  own 
writings. . . . 

To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Printed  in  part  in  Ticknor,  page  182) 

(Noctograph) 

Feb.  I,  1 841 
My  dear  Friend: 

At  last  I  have  received  the  welcome  present  of  your  volume  on  the 
Spanish  Arabs,  and  the  manuscripts  of  the  Gran  Capitdn.  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently express  to  you  my  admiration  of  your  work,  published  too  as  it 
should  be  in  so  splendid  a  form.    It  far  exceeds  the  expectations  I  had 

1  'Congressional  Eloquence,'  in  LII.  109. 
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entertained,  which,  however,  were  great,  knowing  your  own  familiarity 
with  the  ground.  During  the  few  days  it  has  been  in  my  possession  I 
have  greedily  run  over  it,  as  well  as  my  eyes  aided  by  those  of  another 
would  allow,  and  though  I  have  travelled  over  the  ground  before,  as  far 
as  Spanish  writers  have  cleared  the  way,  I  now  see  how  much  was  left 
obscure,  and  misunderstood  and  perverted  by  the  best  of  them.  The 
work  you  have  selected  for  translation  is  most  happily  chosen,  not  only 
from  its  own  merits,  but  from  its  embodying  so  many  copious  extracts 
from  other  sources,  that  it  has  in  itself  a  sort  of  abridgment  or  encyclo- 
pedia of  the  choicest  passages  relating  to  the  multifarious  topics  of  which 
it  treats.  These  certainly  are  of  great  interest  and  importance.  But  your 
own  notes  throw  a  light  over  the  whole,  which  can  come  only  from  a  life 
of  previous  study  in  this  department.  I  wish  it  had  been  my  good  fortune 
to  have  had  such  a  guide  in  my  poor  attempts  among  the  remains  of 
Arabian  Spain.  And  how  much  am  I  gratified  to  find  my  own  labours, 
such  as  they  are,  noticed  by  you  with  the  beautiful  encomium,  which 
when  I  read  your  learned  and  accurate  pages  I  feel  I  am  poorly  entitled 
to.  Your  book  must  certainly  supersede  all  that  has  gone  before  it  on  this 
topic;  the  learned  but  unsatisfactory  —  I  did  not  know  how  unsatis- 
factory —  labours  of  Conde,  Masdeu,1  Casiri,2  Cardonne,3  etc.  You  have 
furnished  a  clear  picture  of  that  Asiatic  portion  of  the  Peninsular  history 
without  which  the  European  cannot  be  rightly  interpreted  or  understood. 
I  of  course  have  had  time  only  to  glance  rapidly  through  these  pages,  and 
very  superficially.  I  shall  return  to  them  with  more  deliberation  when  I 
come  to  a  good  resting  place  in  my  own  narrative.  I  am  just  bringing  my 
account  of  the  state  of  the  Aztec  civilization  to  a  close  —  the  most  per- 
plexing and  thorny  part  of  my  own  subject,  which  has  cost  me  two  years' 
labour.  But  I  have  wished  to  do  it  as  thoroughly  as  I  could,  and  I  work 
much  slower  than  you  do  —  and  I  suspect  much  less  industriously. 

I  have  only  glanced  into  the  correspondence  of  the  Great  Captain.  I 
suspect  it  will  not  run  counter  to  anything  of  moment  advanced  in  my 
history.  I  shall  find  in  it  matter  for  reference  to  strengthen  this  however, 
and  abundant  citations,  which  from  original  correspondence  will  give  the 
genuine  stamp  so  important  to  historical  authenticity.  It  is  probable 
Zurita's  narrative  was  based  on  these  same  materials.  You  have  been  put 
to  great  trouble  and  vexation,  indeed,  in  procuring  an  amanuensis.  I  can- 

1  Juan  Francisco  Masdeu,  1740-18 17;  his  Critical  History  of  Spain,  in  twenty  volumes, 
was  published  1783-1800. 

3  Miguel  Casiri,  1710-1792;  a  Syrian  Maronite  who  became  Librarian  of  the  Escorial. 
His  Bibliotheca  Arabico-Hispana  Escurialensis  was  published  1 760-1 790. 

3  Denis  Dominique  Cardonne,  1720-1783,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Royal 
College  of  France  and  author  of  a  History  of  Africa  and  Spain  under  the  Saracens, 
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not  consent  that  you  should  interrupt  your  own  personal  labours  by  mak- 
ing these  copies  with  your  own  hand.  It  would  be  shamefully  selfish  in 
me  to  allow  it,  at  least  until  you  have  completed  the  noble  work  on  which 
you  are  engaged.  That  will  be  soon  enough,  so  unless  you  happen  to  meet 
with  one  who  can  take  this  part  of  the  drudgery  off  your  hands,  pray  do 
not  think  of  it,  till  you  are  at  leisure.  I  know  how  I  should  esteem  such 
an  interruption,  but  I  did  not  realize  how  great  it  must  have  been  till  I 
saw  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  your  enterprise.  Should  you  at  any 
time  meet  with  a  scholar  capable  of  decyphering  and  copying  the  rest  of 
the  Gonsalvo  correspondence,  of  course  it  would  be  very  acceptable  to 
me.  I  will  also  take  the  liberty  hereafter  to  note  down  a  few  letters  from 
the  other  correspondence,  which  I  should  like  copied  in  the  same  manner, 
with  the  proviso  likewise  that  it  is  not  to  be  done  at  any  rate  by  you  until 
your  present  work  is  completed. .  . . 


To  Jared  Sparks 

(Noctograph) 

Feb.  1,  1 841 
My  dear  Sparks: 

I  have  received  yours  of  Dec.  30th,  in  which  you  repeat  your  kind  offers 
of  aiding  my  literary  projects.  You  will  find  by  mine  of  January  1st  that 
I  take  you  au  -pied  de  la  lettre.  I  have  nothing  to  request  beyond  what  is 
there  mentioned.  I  am  glad  that  you  will  be  able  to  see  Lembke.  He  is 
my  factotum,  on  whom  I  rely  for  everything.  He  is  a  man  of  eminent 
literary  standing  and  from  Middleton's  account  I  suppose  very  trust- 
worthy. He  is  horribly  costive  in  letter  writing,  and  leaves  me  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  he  does  for  a  year  between.  Pray  ask  him  to  report.  I  now 
propose  to  give  him  a  credit  for  some  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  to  go  on 
with  the  collection  of  manuscripts  relative  to  Philip  2d.  And  I  suppose, 
if  I  make  him  the  same  compensation  I  did  at  Madrid,  he  will  be  satis- 
fied. You  can  say  as  much  to  him.  I  wrote  him  that  I  would  not  go  on 
with  the  Philip  2d  collection  unless  he  feels  I  can  get  enough  to  present  a 
new  and  thorough  view  of  the  period.  He  must  examine  and  select  for 
me  from  the  Grenoble  papers.  I  wish  he  would  write  me  fully,  and  then  I 
can  write  him.  I  understand  he  has  got  into  some  embarrassment  in 
Madrid  from  offence  to  the  Government  by  his  correspondence  with 
some  German  journals.  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  return  there  and  get 
documents  for  me  from  Simancas.   All  this  you  can  ask  him. 

I  shall  keep  my  eye  on  the  Hague  collection  you  wrote  of,  if  it  can  be 
had  at  a  reasonable  price.  I  should  like  to  ascertain  this  and  the  nature 
of  the  documents.   Lembke  serves  me  full  as  much  by  what  he  does  not 
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get,  as  by  what  he  does.  This  is  the  advantage  of  employing  a  scholar. 
Nothing  is  more  to  be  deprecated  by  a  man  without  eyes  than  too  much 
—  except  indeed  too  little  —  in  the  way  of  manuscripts.  Lembke  will 
tell  you  about  the  Las  Casas.  I  think  there  must  be  more  of  his  chronicle 
relating  to  Mexico,  and  if  it  is  not  to  be  copied  for  me  in  Paris,  I  wish  it 
may  be  in  the  British  Museum.  I  received  a  parcel  from  Gayangos  last 
week,  containing  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work,  a  translation  of  an 
Arab  History  of  the  Dynasties  in  the  Peninsula,  with  his  notes,  making 
as  much  more.  It  pours  a  flood  of  light  over  the  ground,  and  will  be  the 
standard  work  undoubtedly  in  this  interesting  but  hitherto  very  imper- 
fectly explored  field.  Few  Spanish  scholars  have  had  the  learning  for 
such  researches,  and  Gayangos  has  here  furnished  the  means  for  compre- 
hending the  history  of  Christian  Spain  more  clearly  than  could  ever  have 
been  done  before.  I  mean  that  portion  of  the  history  in  connection  with 
the  Moorish  domination.  He  makes  very  honorable  mention  of  Dr. 
Lembke  in  his  Preface.  He  has  sent  me  also  some  manuscripts,  Gonsalvo's 
correspondence,  for  which  you  have  paid  him  I  believe  £$.ijs.  I  am 
much  obliged  by  your  taking  care  of  this.  He  puts  me  under  great  obli- 
gations which  I  wish  I  could  repay.  The  correspondence,  as  far  as  I  have 
glanced  over  it,  is  not  at  variance  with  my  own  narrative,  derived  from 
authors  some  of  whom  no  doubt  had  access  to  these  letters. 

You  speak  in  your  letter  as  if  you  had  just  learnt  that  Bancroft  talked 
of  visiting  Europe  to  collect  manuscripts.  He  has  always  talked  of  it,  and 
does  not  think  of  going  this  year,  I  understood  him.  As  to  turning  him 
from  the  project  of  the  Revolutionary  history,  you  might  as  well  turn 
him  from  his  politics.  It  is  certainly  an  unpleasant  thing  to  have  another 
writer  travelling  over  the  same  ground,  at  the  same  time  with  one's  self, 
but  allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  you  much  overrate  the  evil  in  the  present 
instance.  Bancroft  has  undertaken  the  entire  history  of  the  country 
from  its  colonization  to  the  present  day.  The  Revolution  forms  but  a 
single  feature  of  it,  and  will  not  he  informs  me  occupy  more  than  two 
volumes,  beginning  at  '58.  With  you  the  Revolution  is  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  will  doubtless  be  expanded  into  several  volumes.  There  is  all 
the  difference  in  your  plans  that  there  is  between  the  histories  of  Mignet 
and  Thiers.1  You  are  as  little  likely  to  interfere  in  your  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  story.  He  is  sketchy,  episodical,  given  to  building  castles  in  the 
air;  you  are  on  terra  firma,  the  basis  of  original  documents,  which  he  sets 
much  less  value  on  than  either  of  us  do,  and  will  not  take  half  the  pains, 
nor  spend  half  the  money  you  have,  in  collecting  them.   You  advise  me 

1  Mignet  and  Thiers  were  intimate  friends  and  fellow-students  of  law  at  Aix.  Mignet's 
History  of  the  French  Revolution  was  published  in  two  volumes  in  1824.  Thiers's  History  of 
the  French  Revolution  was  published  in  ten  volumes  18  23-1 8 27. 
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to  recommend  him  Philip  lid  for  a  subject.  I  know  by  experience  what 
this  interference  is,  for  the  most  popular  writer  in  the  country  cut  into 
my  subject,  and  helped  himself  to  two  of  the  biggest  and  fattest  slices  in 
it,  the  Conquest  of  Granada  and  the  Discovery  of  America.1  I  was  sorely 
troubled  at  the  time,  but  I  believe  it  was  treated  on  so  different  a  plan 
from  mine  as  to  prove  no  injury.  This  is  my  honest  opinion  on  the  matter 
and  as  such  I  intimated  something  of  the  sort  in  the  close  of  my  article  on 
Bancroft,  meaning  to  say  something  acceptable  to  you.  But  it  seems  you 
think  otherwise.  My  article  has  not  given  much  satisfaction  either  to 
Bancroft,  though  I  certainly  said  quite  as  much  as  I  thought  right.  But  I 
shall  not  fret  my  gizzard  about  it. 

We  passed  a  merry  evening  yesterday  at  Eliot's,2  who  dined  Club.3 
Several  of  our  members  are  on  their  travels  —  Mason 4  in  Cuba,  Fol- 
som s  in  Alabama,  and  yourself.  So  Club  will  be  a  travelled  gentleman 
in  his  old  age.  There  is  one  member  I  guess  will  stay  at  home.  The  time 
will  not  be  far  distant  when  we  may  expect  you,  and  I  shall  have  many 
questions  to  ask,  which  we  will  discuss  over  a  cigar  and  a  glass  of  wine  — 
if  you  don't  come  home  too  fine  a  gentleman  for  such  gross  pleasures. 


To  Marquis  Gino  Capponi 

(Noctograph) 

Feb.  I,  1 84I 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  very  kind  letter 
of  October  last,  which  reached  me  a  few  weeks  since,  together  with  the 
beautiful  copy  of  Dante  and  the  two  volumes  of  the  'Documenti  di 
Storia  Italiana.'  Allow  me  to  present  you  my  thanks  for  this  token  of 
regard,  which  I  receive  with  additional  pleasure  as  the  expression  of  your 
approbation  of  my  literary  labours.  Laudatus  a  laudato  is  the  best  recom- 
pense a  scholar  can  receive.  The  Italian  documents  are  a  most  important 
contribution  to  historical  materials,  and  their  value  is  doubled  by  the 
luminous  notes  you  have  introduced,  giving  the  student  so  much  curious 

1  Washington  Irving's  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus  was  published  in  1828 
and  his  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada  the  next  year. 

a  Samuel  Atkins  Eliot,  1 798-1 862,  Mayor  of  Boston,  Treasurer  of  Harvard,  and  Member 
of  Congress;  he  was  the  father  of  President  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

3  A  small  dining  club  of  intimate  friends  founded  in  1818  (see  Ticknor's  Life  of  Prescotty 

PP-  55-57). 

-»  William  Powell  Mason,  1 791-1865,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  reporter  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  fifteen  years. 

s  Charles  Folsom,  1794-1872,  Librarian  of  Harvard  and  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum;  at 
this  time  he  was  conducting  a  school  in  Boston. 
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information  and  so  very  difficult  to  be  obtained.  I  have  received  from 
Signor  Mariotti  also  three  vols,  of  the  'Relazioni  degli  Ambasciatori 
Veneti,'  many  of  them  I  believe  obtained  from  your  own  rich  collection. 
This  is  a  most  noble  enterprise,  and  is  indebted  I  believe  like  the  preced- 
ing to  your  enlightened  patronage  and  cooperation.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  admiration  for  the  generous  spirit,  which  leads  you  to  take  so 
active  a  part  in  these  arduous  undertakings  under  the  handicap  of  your 
infirmity  of  sight. 

I  feel  much  honoured  by  the  good  company  of  foreign  historians  among 
which  my  humble  labours  are  to  be  introduced  to  the  Italian  public.  The 
project  of  translation  and  publication  by  this  society  is  on  a  most  exten- 
sive scale  indeed,  and  cannot  fail  if  carried  through  to  produce  a  great 
effect  on  the  literature  of  the  country,  by  familiarizing  the  Italians  with 
the  modes  of  thought  in  other  nations.  I  hope  that  the  contemplated 
improvements  in  the  copyright  laws  will  give  such  security  to  literary 
property  as  shall  secure  the  full  benefits  of  this  liberal  undertaking  to 
those  who  are  entitled  to  them.  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  write  you  in 
October  last,  through  Signor  Mariotti,  who  has  informed  me  that  he  for- 
warded to  Florence  the  last  English  edition  of  my  history,  with  some 
manuscript  additions  I  inclosed  for  him.  Should  they  have  miscarried 
I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  your  letting  me  know  it,  that  I  may  send 
another.  A  new  edition  will  appear  in  London  in  the  summer,  when  I 
shall  order  a  copy  to  be  forwarded  to  you. 

May  I  feel  that  you  take  sufficient  interest  in  my  historical  labours  to 
state  to  you  that  I  am  occupied  with  a  history  of  the  Conquests  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  from  original  documents  consisting  of  the  letters  of  Cortes  and 
Pizarro,  the  instructions  of  the  Spanish  Court,  etc.,  etc.,  furnished  me  by 
the  Spanish  Academy,  and  by  their  venerable  President  Navarrete?  I 
have  been  also  employed  in  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of  the  reign 
of  Philip  2d,  which  are  procured  with  more  difficulty,  as  they  are  to  be 
gleaned  from  all  the  different  capitals  of  Europe.  In  the  future  volumes 
of  the  'Relazioni  degli  Ambasciatori  Veneti'  I  shall  find  no  doubt  much 
relative  to  this  subject.  Da  Jupiter  annos,1  —  and  ocu/os,  I  might  add  to 
the  same  petition.  My  countryman  Mr.  Everett  informs  me  in  a  letter 
from  Florence,  dated  last  November,  that  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  in  society,  and  that  you  asked  him  some  questions  respecting 
my  manner  of  finding  a  substitute  for  eyes.  I  find  great  relief  to  my  eyes 
from  using  a  writing  apparatus  which  I  obtained  in  London  many  years 
since.  It  consists  of  a  framework  in  which  brass  wires  are  set,  and  on 
one  side  of  which  a  sheet  of  carbonated  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  obtain- 
ing duplicates,  is  pasted.   A  sheet  of  writing  paper  is  placed  under  this, 

1  'Multos  da,  Jupiter,  annos.'  Juvenal,  Satire  x,  188. 
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and  with  an  ivory  stylus  I  write  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  carbonated 
paper  between  the  wires,  so  that  an  indelible  mark  is  traced  on  the  writ- 
ing sheet,  without  the  eyes  being  fatigued  with  the  operation  of  seeing 
the  characters.  But  I  fear  I  cannot  describe  it  intelligibly.  I  write  every 
word  of  my  history  with  it,  and  from  my  copy  my  amanuensis  makes  out 
a  fair  one  for  the  press.  I  bought  the  writing  case,  which  is  called  a  nocto- 
graph,  of  the  patentee,  Ralph  Wedgwood,  Junior,  no.  22  Southampton 
St.,  Strand,  London.1   But  this  was  twenty  years  since. 

I  am  happy  that  Mr.  Everett  should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
you.  He  is  one  of  our  most  remarkable  men,  filled  the  office  of  Governor 
of  this  State  of  Massachusetts  for  several  years,  and  is  perhaps  in  literary 
attainments  and  as  a  writer  inferior  to  no  scholar  in  this  country.  There 
is  a  well-merited  tribute  to  his  character  in  the  last  number  of  the  London 
Quarterly  Review. 

I  fear  you  will  think  your  kind  offices  to  me  ill  requited  in  so  formidable 
an  epistle.  But  this  very  kindness  strips  me  of  reserve,  and  makes  me 
feel  as  if  I  were  conversing  with  a  friend.  I  must  trust  to  your  candour  to 
pardon  this,  and  that  you  will  allow  me  to  [express]  to  you  the  profound 
respect  and  admiration  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  My  dear  Sir. 

From  General  William  Miller 

London,  Feb.  3,  1841 
My  dear  Prescott: 

We  were  a  fortnight,  a  few  hours  more  or  less,  from  Boston  to  Liver- 
pool, having  experienced  during  the  last  two  days  of  our  passage  a  heavy 
gale  of  wind  from  the  East.  But  the  'Caledonia'  rode  like  a  duck  on  the 
water,  without  the  slightest  strain  on  her,  and  we  should  scarcely  have 
known  that  it  was  blowing  hard  had  it  not  been  for  several  vessels  that  we 
met  scudding  before  the  wind  under  close-reefed  top-sails,  and  others 
that  we  passed  as  they  were  lying  to,  all  rolling  and  plunging  exceedingly 
whilst  we  never  shipped  a  sea  or  hardly  a  spray.  Not  the  least  fear  or 
apprehension,  so  common  amongst  landsmen  when  ploughing  the  ocean, 
was  at  any  time  felt  by  the  passengers,  for  all  knew  that  the  Captain 
could  not,  or  dared  not,  increase  the  power  of  steam  beyond  about  one- 
third  of  what  the  boilers  had  borne  when  proved  previously  to  being  used; 
that  even  if  one  of  these  should  burst,  neither  the  vessel  nor  the  passen- 
gers could  be  seriously  injured,  and  that  there  was  no  cause  of  dread  from 
fire  when  such  admirable  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  it,  or  to 
quench  it  should  it  occur,  or  from  springing  a  leak  in  a  craft  so  beautifully 
and  strongly  constructed.  Indeed  such  a  thorough  conviction  of  security 

1  This  noctograph  and  stylus  are  now  in  the  editor's  possession. 
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in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  never  could  have  existed  previously  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Cunard's  Line  of  Packets. 

Captain  Clealand  is  a  very  good  person  and  an  excellent  sailor  and 
navigator,  I  have  no  doubt,  but,  like  other  English  Steam  Boat  Captains, 
knows  little  about  catering.  We  had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  the 
quality  of  everything  —  especially  the  wines  —  was  good,  but  the  direc- 
tion was  faulty  and  the  Steward  and  his  assistants  were  certainly  not  au 
fait.  The  truth  is  that  the  English  do  not  understand  the  feeding  of 
masses,  which  is  an  art  they  have  yet  to  learn  from  the  Americans;  but 
then,  as  this  serving  up  of  food  on  such  a  very  large  scale  can  never  be- 
come very  general  in  England,  and  as  John  Bull,  although  rather  fond  of 
good  living,  does  not  like  to  be  hurried,  but  to  have  plenty  of  elbow  room, 
at  his  meals,  we  shall  I  take  it  always  remain  your  inferiors  in  this  re- 
spect. We  were  93  passengers,  consequently  crowded  and  destitute  of 
comfort,  and  I  cannot  say  much  as  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  vessel.  We 
suffered  much  from  cold,  the  stoves  being  by  far  too  small,  and  owing  to 
the  tremulous  motion,  however  small,  it  was  not  possible  to  write  with 
ease,  or  to  read  for  any  great  length  of  time  with  pleasure.  Then  there 
was  the  long,  tedious  and  repeated  operation  of  spreading  the  cloth  four 
times  a  day,  and  some  of  the  passengers  not  satisfied  with  as  many  meals 
partook  even  of  a  fifth  before  going  to  bed,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  ab- 
stemious. This,  however,  did  not  prevent  me  from  playing  a  game  or  two 
at  chess  in  the  morning  and  whist  in  the  evening;  neither  did  it  drive  from 
my  thoughts  the  friends  I  had  left  behind.  I  occupied  a  lower,  and  con- 
sequently the  worst,  berth  of  two  in  a  so-so  sort  of  a  cabin,  but  any  person 
who  chooses  a  whole  cabin  for  himself  will  of  course  be  much  less  un- 
comfortable, and  still  better  off  if  he  has  the  run  of  the  Ladies'  Cabin 
which  those  who  have  a  female  friend  on  board,  can  do.  I  have  gone  into 
all  these  particulars  about  our  Steam  Packet  in  order  that  they  may 
serve  for  your  conocimiento^  sino  su  gobierno*  when  you  cross  the  Atlantic 
next  April.  I  am  told,  however,  that  the  '  Great  Western '  and  *  British 
Queen,'  as  to  accommodation  and  comfort,  are  very  superior  to  any  of 
Cunard's  vessels,  but  the  latter  I  rather  think  are  the  best  sea-boats  and 
consequently  the  safest. 

Halifax,  where  we  remained  ten  or  twelve  hours,  I  did  not  like  at  all; 
everything  indicated  that  it  was  a  Colony ,  although  the  people  there  in- 
sist that  the  place  is  going  ahead  rapidly,  and  in  summer  the  scenery  must 
be  delightful. 

Liverpool  I  found  much  improved  and  more  cleanly  than  formerly;  the 
streets  like  those  of  London  very  much  better  paved  than  what  I  have 
seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.    The  people,  however  —  men, 

1  Information,  if  not  your  governance 
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women,  and  children  —  appeared  to  me  to  be,  if  not  ugly,  by  no  means 
particularly  good  looking,  and  even  since  my  arrival  in  town  —  a  fort- 
night ago  today  —  I  have  seen  very  few  pretty  faces.  Whether  this  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  cold  weather,  or  to  the  circumstances  of  my  having 
just  left  the  United  States  I  shall  leave  you  to  decide,  but  certainly  I  have 
not  been  struck  with  anything  like  the  beautiful  features,  and  blooming 
countenances  which  delighted  me  when  I  returned  to  England  in  the 
summer  of  1826,  as  well  as  during  my  late  tour  through  the  United  States. 

The  day  after  I  landed  at  Liverpool  being  Sunday  I  went  to  the  Blind 
Asylum  Chapel.  The  voices  and  singing  of  the  girls  I  dare  say  were  good 
and  scientific,  because  they  are  taught  with  great  care,  but  the  tunes  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  too  much  like  that  of  'Over  the  Mountains  and  over 
the  Moor/  and  I  confess  that  I  far  prefer  the  more  sacred  style  which  I 
have  heard  in  the  Churches  and  Chapels  of  the  U.  States.  From  all  that 
I  could  learn  this  Liverpool  Asylum  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of 
Doctor  Howe's;  neither  is  the  Cold  Bath  Prison,  as  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  Middlesex  is  called,  which  I  went  over  two  days  ago,  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  House  of  Correction  for  the  County  of  Boston.  It  would  be 
well  if  some  proper  person  were  to  be  sent  from  this  to  New  England  to 
get  a  lesson  from  your  Public  Institutions.  The  Cold  Bath  Prison  con- 
tains 900  prisoners,  but  will  hold  1200.  Most  of  them  are  kept  at  hard 
labour  —  unproductive  Tread  Mills  —  there  are  140  Turnkeys  and 
Under  Turnkeys,  all  well  paid.  The  Governor's  salary  is  about  £800  per 
annum,  but  I  believe  including  attendant  advantages  it  is  worth  nearer 
£2000. 

As  for  railroads,  cars,  locomotives,  together  with  the  security,  comfort, 
and  speed  thereof,  the  English,  I  think,  after  all  that  I  have  seen,  far, 
very  far,  surpass  the  Americans.  Neither  our  best  mechanics  nor  civil 
engineers  will  emigrate  to  countries  where  they  could  not  earn  half  what 
they  do  in  England.  The  principal  civil  engineer,  for  railroads,  at  Liver- 
pool, a  Mr.  Lock,1  has  a  regular  salary  from  three  or  four  companies, 
amounting  to  £10,500  per  annum  and  when  his  opinion  is  asked  by  any 
other  company  he  charges  £100  for  it.  Still  he  is  almost  self  taught  and 
only  thirty-two  years  of  age.  But  then  he  is  a  genius  and  it  is  in  old 
England  where  such  genius  is  brought  forward  and  rewarded.  Hence  why 
she  excels  in  manufactories  and  railroads.  In  travelling  by  rail  from 
Liverpool  to  London  you  do  not  appear  to  go  more  than  four  or  five  miles 
an  hour  whilst  in  reality  the  velocity  is  six  times  greater  than  that. 
Everything  goes  smoothly  and  quietly,  you  hear  none  of  that  horrible 
stunning  noise  to  frighten  cattle  from  the  road;  you  scarcely  hear  a  bell 
ring;  there  is  no  hurry  or  bustle  at  starting,  and  what  is  still  more  extra- 

1  Joseph  Locke,  1 805-1860. 
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ordinary  railroads,  locomotives,  and  everything  connected  with  them  are 
almost  completely  out  of  sight  and  out  of  hearing  of  everybody  excepting 
those  who  drive  or  go  to  certain  concealed  spots  in  search  of  them.  Since 
I  landed  at  Liverpool  I  have  not  heard  any  conversation  about  railroads 
or  steamboats  excepting  when  I  have  commenced  it  myself.  Not  one 
thousandth  part  of  the  community  is  aware  that  English  steamboats 
have  gone  round  Cape  Horn,  and  Cunard's  name  is  not  known,  I  should 
say,  to  500  people  in  England  besides  those  immediately  connected  or 
interested  in  his  line  of  business. 

The  improvements  and  increase  of  buildings  and  population  in  London 
do  not  surprise  me  so  much  as  finding  so  many  places  and  people  as  they 
were  and  where  they  were  ever  since  I  can  remember.  For  instance,  I  saw 
yesterday  a  coachman  who  has  driven  the  stage  from  Canterbury  to  Lon- 
don regularly  for  these  last  forty-five  years.  He  was  presented  the  other 
day  with  a  whip  silver-mounted  for  the  length  of  his  services,  and  he  is 
still  one  of  the  best  and  steadiest  coachmen  on  the  road.  I  now  occupy 
the  same  house  and  have  the  same  landlady,  a  Mrs.  Taylor,  that  I  had 
sixteen  years  ago.  I  employ  the  same  taylor,  boot  maker  —  who  worked 
for  me  twenty-five  years  ago  —  and  here  they  are  in  their  old  houses 
which  have  contained  former  generations  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  will 
future  generations  of  their  respective  families.  The  same  thing  I  might 
say  of  numerous  other  persons  and  families  that  I  formerly  knew.  After, 
therefore,  residing  for  some  time  in  a  country  where  most  things  and  most 
people  are  on  the  move  or  trot,  the  extensive  stationary  order  of  things 
that  one  cannot  help  observing  on  his  return  to  England  forms  an  amus- 
ing contrast.  The  go-a-head  and  ever  changing  system  has  its  advan- 
tages —  the  stationary  or  keeping  up  a  homestead,  however  humble  it 
may  be,  has  its  charms. 

Of  politics  I  shall  only  say  that,  according  to  my  judgment,  things 
look  well;  for  although  Ministers  have  of  late  lost  somewhat  in  elections, 
still  several  Independent  Members  of  the  House,  who  formerly  opposed 
them,  now  give  them  their  support,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Speech, 
immediately  after  the  Queen's  meagre  address,  is  considered  of  great  im- 
portance, and  such  as  will  give  great  strength  to  the  present  adminis- 
tration. Indeed,  some  people  think  that  either  the  Duke,  or  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  is  thinking  about  abandoning  his  party.1  Then  again,  the  French 
have  been  completely  kept  within  proper  bounds;  all  has  been  so  glori- 
ously settled  in  the  East,2  and  China  has  been  so  justly  brought  to  a 

1  The  Melbourne  Ministry,  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  was  Foreign  Secretary,  resigned 
on  August  30,  1 841 ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington  became  Minister  without  portfolio  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Sir  Robert  Peel  which  followed. 

2  Mehemet  Ali's  revolt  was  backed  by  the  French,  but  was  suppressed  by  the  English, 
Turkish,  and  Austrian  fleets  in  1840.  This  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Thiers  Ministry, 
which  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Guizot  in  October. 
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sense  of  her  duty x  —  that  surely  this  little  island  was  never  more  power- 
ful than  at  this  moment. 

You  must  not  expect  your  buttons,  nor  the  Judge  a  reply  to  his  letter 
and  memorandum,  till  next  Packet,  for  sundry  good  reasons.  I  think  I 
have  kept  myself  as  quiet  as  possible,  not  having  called  upon  half  a  dozen 
individuals  and  have  studiously  avoided  Clubs  and  places  of  that  sort 
since  my  arrival  in  England,  still  I  have  divers  engagements  to  dine  out 
and  my  apartments  have  constantly  held,  besides  myself,  two  or  three 
nieces  and  nephews  who  take  it  in  turn  to  spend  48  hours  with  their  long 
absent  uncle.  Indeed  domestic  affairs  occupy  too  much  of  my  mind  — 
and  I  am  sorry  to  add  agitate  it  often  most  painfully.  My  brother's 
health  2  is  bad  and  he  has  undergone  a  wonderful  change.  Taking  indeed 
all  things  into  consideration  I  am  surprised  that  I  have  been  able  to 
write  so  long  an  epistle  —  and  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to  beg  that 
you  will  present  my  [The  rest  of  the  letter  is  missing.] 3 


To  John  Lloyd  Stephens  4 

(Noctograph) 
Dear  Sir: 
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You  have  made  a  tour  over  a  most  interesting  ground,  the  very  forum 
of  American  ruins,  none  of  which  has  been  given  to  the  public,  even  in 
descriptions  I  believe,  except  Palenque,  Uxmal,  Mitla,  and  Copan  — 
and  there  are  no  drawings  of  these  latter.  I  believe  the  Copan  buildings 
were  found  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest.  It  would  help 
us  much  if  all  of  the  Conquerors  had  condescended  to  give  some  particu- 
lars of  the  state  of  the  buildings  in  Yucatan  at  the  time  of  their  arrival. 
But  I  have  found  nothing  beyond  a  general  allusion  to  remarkable  build- 
ings of  stone  and  lime  and  curious  architecture  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try. Their  eyes  were  occupied  with  looking  after  gold  dust.  Your  opinion 

xThe  British  began  the  Opium  War  against  China  in  1840  by  successful  naval  actions, 
the  bombardment  of  a  fort  at  Amoy,  and  the  capture  of  Chusan;  the  war  was  not  ended 
till  1842. 

2  John  Miller,  who  wrote  a  biography  of  the  General. 

3  '  You  mention  that  the  Accademia  Ercolanese  has  done  me  the  honour  to  elect  me  one 
of  their  body.  I  pray  you  to  make  my  acknowledgments  for  the  gratifying  distinction  and 
to  present  them,  also,  a  copy  of  my  work,  which  I  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  send  you.  By  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  the  Marquess  Gino  Capponi  I  learn  that  my  book  is  translating 
into  your  beautiful  tongue,  a  circumstance  which  gives  me  great  pride  and  pleasure.'  — 
Prescott  to  Count  Camaldoli,  February  12,  1841. 

4  1 805-1 852,  traveller  and  writer  on  Central  America  and  Yucatan. 
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as  to  the  comparatively  modern  date  of  these  remains  agrees  entirely 
with  the  conclusions  I  had  come  to  from  much  more  inadequate  sources 
of  information,  of  course,  than  you  possess.  There  is  evidence  in  the  old 
growth  of  trees  about  them,  and  in  their  dilapidated  condition  of  cen- 
turies no  doubt.  But  I  have  met  with  no  facts  to  warrant  the  antiquity 
assigned  by  Waldeck  and  other  travellers  of  thousands  of  years,  like  the 
Egyptian.  What  you  say  of  the  wood  in  them  is  a  strong  argument  cer- 
tainly against  this,  though  I  suppose  hard  woods,  like  the  cedar,  will  last 
in  a  dry  spot  a  very  long  while.  One  can  never  read  of  such  antiquarian 
speculations,  however,  without  thinking  of  Mambrino's  basin  helmet.1 
Luckily  there  are  no  Edie  Ochiltrees  in  Central  America. 

I  was  not  aware  that  the  buildings  were  so  well  executed  as  to  equal  in 
this  respect  the  Egyptian.  Robertson  underestimated  everything  in  the 
New  World.  It  was  little  understood  then,  and  distrust  which  had  a 
knowing  air  at  least  was  the  safer  side  for  the  historian.  The  French  and 
Spanish  travellers  however  write  with  such  a  swell  of  glorification,  and 
Waldeck's  designs  in  particular  are  so  little  like  the  pictures  of 'ruins ',  that 
I  had  supposed  there  was  some  exaggeration  in  this  respect.  No  one  can 
be  a  better  judge  than  yourself  however,  who  are  familiar  with  the  best 
models  in  the  Old  World,  to  compare  them  with. . . . 


From  Jared  Sparks 

London,  March  gth,  1841 
My  dear  Prescott: 

I  think  that  I  wrote  to  you  in  my  last  letter  from  Paris,  that  I  had  ex- 
amined Ternaux's  copy  of  Las  Casas.  It  extends  to  166  chapters,  but 
there  is  nothing  about  Cortes  or  the  conquest  after  ch.  113.  I  will  look 
into  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum.  Your  Fifth  Relation  of  Cortes  is 
identical  with  Ternaux's  sixth;  and  doubtless  the  same  as  Sir  Ths.  Phil- 
lipps's.  The  date  of  Ternaux's  is  Sep.  3d,  1526;  the  same  as  Phillipps's. 
If  I  wrote  you  Sep.  2jd>  it  was  an  error. 

I  saw  Mr.  Rich  in  Paris  a  week  ago  on  his  way  to  Mahon.  The  head 
of  Cortes  is  in  the  engraver's  hands,  and  he  said  a  proof  would  be  ready 
for  me  to  take  to  you.2  He  mentioned  a  beautiful  portrait  of  the  lady 
'interpreter  to  Cortes.' 3  It  is  in  the  possession  of  the  two  sisters  of  the 
late  Dr.  Luzuriaga  of  Madrid.  He  thinks  it  would  make  a  desirable  orna- 
ment to  your  work. 

1  The  barber's  basin  asserted  by  Don  Quixote  to  be  King  Mambrino's  helmet. 
3  Engraved  by  W.    Greatbach  from  a  drawing  in  the  collection  of  Don  Antonio 
Uguina  of  Madrid. 
3  Marina  or  Malinchc 
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Ternaux  says  that  there  is  a  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the 
Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  in  Paris,  relating  to  a  quarrel  between 
France  and  Spain  in  Philip  IFs  time  on  some  point,  which  you  doubtless 
understand.  The  papers  were  brought  from  Simancas  when  the  French 
had  possession  of  Spain.  They  were  reclaimed  at  the  Restoration,  but 
could  not  be  found.  They  are  since  found,  and  deposited  in  the  Archives. 
I  said  nothing  to  Mignet  about  them,  because  I  suppose  Everett  has 
given  you  the  particulars.  If  not,  this  hint  will  enable  you  to  make 
further  inquiry  through  Ternaux  at  the  proper  time.  The  papers  are  un- 
doubtedly important  for  your  purpose.  All  the  other  papers  relating  tc 
Philip  I  presume  are  in  a  different  place,  the  Archives  du  Royaume. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  Brussels  biographer  has  many  materials  not  in 
the  public  offices  there.    I  will  inquire  of  Van  de  Weyer. 

Mignet's  great  work  on  the  Reformation  is  to  consist  of  ten  volumes. 
He  delves  in  manuscripts,  and  seems  to  design  the  work  as  a  monument 
to  his  fame.   I  have  been  much  pleased  with  Mignet. 

I  am  winding  up  my  own  concerns  as  fast  as  possible,  and  have  engaged 
my  passage  for  the  4th  of  April;  having  been  successful  far  beyond  my 
hopes.  I  have  examined  everything,  of  the  least  importance,  that  has 
been  written  on  the  American  Revolution  in  France  and  England;  and 
procured  a  very  complete  collection  of  printed  books  and  pamphlets. 
Every  paper  that  I  have  asked  for  has  been  granted.  It  was  most  lucky 
that  Guizot  went  into  the  Foreign  office  at  the  time  he  did; r  otherwise 
I  should  have  been  a  little  restricted  there,  as  the  rules  are  rigid.  In  Lon- 
don I  have  a  week's  work  yet  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  Certain  papers 
were  withheld,  for  reasons  best  known  to  the  Keeper,  (for  I  had  a  full 
order  from  the  Minister,)  but  during  my  absence  it  has  been  decided  to 
let  me  examine  them;  and  here  my  arduous  task  will  end. 

Both  in  Paris  and  London  I  have  procured  copies  of  several  curious 
manuscripts  relating  to  the  first  discovery  and  settlement  of  N.  America; 
and  of  three  or  four  extremely  rare  pamphlets.  A  noble  enterprise  it 
would  be  to  write  the  history  of  that  country  from  the  original  sources; 
but,  alas,  vita  brevis.   And  something  must  be  left  for  posterity  to  do. 

I  had  been  misinformed  as  to  Bancroft's  plan.  I  understood  it  to  be  a 
new  and  formidable  work  on  the  American  Revolution.  If  it  is  only  a 
continuation  of  his  historical  sketches,  the  interference  can  be  of  no  im- 
portance. His  way  of  skimming  over  things,  like  Camilla  touching  the 
tops  of  the  waving  corn,2  or  the  man  in  his  seven  league  boots  stepping 
only  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills,  has  little  in  it  to  claim  the  dig- 
nity of  history,  or  to  satisfy  readers  who  would  study  the  motives  of 
actors,  and  the  progress  and  connection  of  events. 
*  October  29,  1840.  ■  Cf.  Virgil,  JEneid  vn.  803  ff. 
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The  recent  intelligence  from  America  causes  great  excitement  here. 
The  newspapers,  of  all  parties,  treat  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  with  unmeasured  abuse  and  contempt.  In  fact  they  have 
constantly  done  so  during  the  five  months  that  I  have  been  in  England. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  arrogance  of  public  opinion  here  in  regard  to  all 
foreign  nations,  and  to  the  U.S.  in  particular.  If  any  harm  comes  to 
McCleod,1  there  will  certainly  be  a  war.  If  the  Queen's  troops  are  at- 
tacked in  Maine,2  the  same  result  can  hardly  be  avoided.  The  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Congress  on  McCleod's  case  has  arrived.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  virulence  with  which  it  is  attacked,  or  the  vulgar  epithets  be- 
stowed upon  the  members  of  Congress. 

Let  us  cherish  our  institutions.  The  New  World  has  a  new  destiny  to 
fulfil.  The  old  governments  of  Europe  rest  like  an  incubus  on  the  vital 
energies  of  struggling  humanity.  The  despotism  of  usage  is  as  bad  as  the 
despotism  of  power;  and  in  the  Old  World  they  are  combined  to  resist 
the  progress  of  social  amelioration.  After  fifty  years  of  revolutions 
France  is  now  encumbered  with  half  a  million  of  men  under  arms;  and 
the  people  submit.   Most  truly  yours 

Jared  Sparks 

From  Edward  Everett 

Florence,  March  10,  1841 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  Feb.  1  which  reached  me  on  the 
26th  day  after  it  was  written.  As  I  have  four  times  successively  received 
at  Florence,  on  the  25th  and  26th  days  of  the  month,  letters  written  on 
the  1st,  I  have  got  to  look  with  great  confidence  on  intelligence  from  home 
of  that  recent  date.  You  see  me  still  at  Florence;  but  where  I  shall  pass 
the  summer,  I  have  not  quite  decided.  This  is  certainly  not  a  summer 
climate,  though  the  Florentines  call  summer  their  healthy  season;  and  in 
the  depths  of  their  great  stone  houses  they  contrive  to  keep  cool.  I  should 
prefer  to  pass  the  summer  in  Germany  or  Switzerland,  or  on  the  Rhine, 
but  a  family  of  five  young  children,  whose  education  is  in  progress,  seri- 
ously checks  the  locomotive  powers  of  the  parents.  Since  I  wrote  you,  I 
have  been  Philippizing  for  you.  The  Marquis  Capponi  having  expressed 

1  Alexander  McLeod,  a  Canadian  arrested  in  New  York  for  complicity  in  the  seizure  of 
the  steamer  Caroline  from  the  Canadian  Republican  insurgents  on  the  American  side  of  the 
Niagara  River.  He  was  indicted  in  the  State  court,  while  England  claimed  that  as  an 
offender  against  international  law  he  should  be  tried  in  the  Federal  court.  New  York  re- 
tained jurisdiction,  but  he  was  acquitted. 

3  The  'Aroostook  Disturbance'  continued  until  settled  by  the  Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty  of  1842. 
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the  confident  opinion,  that  the  public  Archives  would  be  found  to  contain 
materials  for  the  history  of  that  period,  I  determined  to  make  the  en- 
quiry. The  special  permission  of  the  Grand  Duke  is  necessary  for  admis- 
sion to  these  repositories.  His  kindness,  already  manifested  to  me  in 
several  ways,  would  have  warranted  me  in  asking  the  favor  directly  of 
himself;  but  I  thought  it  more  expedient  to  request  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  —  Don  Neri  Corsini x  —  who  had  also  done  me  many  good 
offices  —  to  make  the  application  for  me,  which  he  did  with  great  readi- 
ness. This  was  not  only  making  the  consent  of  the  Grand  Duke  doubly 
sure,  but  it  was  securing  the  good  will  of  the  attendants  and  [all]  who 
hold  their  offices  from  the  Minister.  There  are  several  public  collections, 
which  might  come  under  the  name  of  Archives.  The  Rtformazionai  2  con- 
tain the  documents  of  the  republic  of  Florence.  This,  I  understand,  has 
lately  been  explored  by  our  countryman  Mr.  Wilde,3  for  the  History  of 
Dante.  The  Archivio  Mediceo  commences  with  the  accession  of  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Medici  to  power,  and  contains  the  entire  mass  not  merely  of  the 
official  papers  of  the  government,  under  that  family,  but  also  a  great 
deal  of  their  private  and  domestic  correspondence.  Much  of  this  matter 
—  pertaining  to  the  affairs  of  the  separate  cities  in  Tuscany  —  can  pos- 
sess only  a  local  interest;  but  the  correspondence  of  the  Tuscan  Ministers 
in  Spain,  France,  Rome,  Venice  and  Vienna  must  be  very  valuable.  The 
quantity  is  enormous;  I  think  at  least  80,000  volumes  loosely  bound; 
with  the  advantage  of  a  most  admirable  Index.  I  have  passed  several 
days  in  examining  the  papers  relative  to  Spain,  and  find  a  complete  cor- 
respondence of  the  Tuscan  Ministers  to  the  Court  of  Charles  V  in  the  low 
countries,  and  that  of  Philip  II  at  Madrid.  The  relations  of  Cosmo  I  of 
Tuscany  with  Philip  II  were  of  the  most  intimate  character  and  besides 
the  relation  of  the  business  affairs  between  the  two  Courts,  the  politics  of 
Europe  (which  of  course  were  little  else  than  the  politics  of  Spain)  are 
incidentally  discussed.  The  whole  gossip  of  the  Spanish  Court  finds  a 
place  also  in  this  correspondence.  The  arrest  and  death  of  Don  Carlos 
forms  the  subject  of  several  letters.  The  following  is  the  entry  in  the  In- 
dex on  this  topic:  'Curiosi  Anecdoti  del  Principe  di  Spagna  D.  Carlos,  del 
suo  carattere,  et  della  sua  aversione  al  Padre.  Curioso  e  dettagliato  rag- 
guaglio  dell'  arresto  del  Principe  di  Spagna  Don  Carlos,  fatto  la  notte 
dei  18  Gen.  1568,  personalmente  da  sua  Padre,  accompagnato  dal  Con- 
siglio  di  Stato,  e  notizie  [degli]  disegni  di  detto  principe  di  ribellarsi  dal 

1  Marquis  dc  Lajatico,  1 805-1 859. 

3  In  the  Uffizi  Palace. 

3  Richard  Henry  Wilde,  1 789-1 847;  he  remained  from  1834  to  1840  in  Europe,  spending 
much  of  his  time  in  Florence  assembling  materials  for  a  two-volume  work  on  Tasso  pub- 
lished in  1 842,  and  an  unfinished  life  of  Dante. 
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Padre.  Suo  contegno  quando  fu  rinchiuso  nella  torre,  sua  malattia  e 
morte,  successa  li  23  Luglio  1568.' z  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  minister  that  Don  Carlos  was  poisoned.  I  would  observe 
here  that  there  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  Philip  II,  in  the  Pitti  gallery  by- 
Titian.  I  think  a  fine  copy  of  it  could  be  procured  for  50  or  60  dollars. 
I  have  also  examined  the  manuscripts  of  the  Guicciardini  family,  de- 
scended from  the  historian,  and  occupying  still  the  house  in  which  he 
lived.  There  are  two  manuscript  copies  of  his  history  with  marginal  cor- 
rections; a  vast  mass  of  materials,  thrown  together  in  the  form  of  annals; 
and  several  volumes  of  letters.  There  is  also  a  considerable  collection  of 
manuscript  documents  made  apparently  by  some  of  his  posterity,  but  of 
import  not  unlike  his  own.  I  send  you  the  titles  of  several,  of  any  or  all  of 
which  the  Count  Piero  Guicciardini,  an  amiable  and  intelligent  gentle- 
man, has  promised  to  let  you  have  copies.  1.  Relazione  della  Corte  di 
Spagna.2  It  begins  'II  presente  Re  Cattolico  Filippo  II,'  about  50  folio 
pages,  principally  a  geographical  and  statistical  account  of  Spain.  2.  A 
copy  of  the  treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis  in  Spanish  and  of  that  of  Ver- 
vins  3  in  Italian.  These  documents  are,  I  suppose,  to  be  found  in  the 
great  collections  of  treaties.  3.  A  description  in  Italian  of  Philip  and  his 
Ministers.  Twenty-three  folio  pages,  written  with  care,  at  an  advanced 
period  of  Philip's  life,  giving  rather  a  favorable  view  of  his  character. 
4.  Philip's  will  at  length  in  Spanish.  5.  The  will  of  Charles  V.  Sixty 
pages.  6.  Brief  statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Spanish 
Monarchy.  7.  Statement  in  Spanish  of  the  titles,  dignities  and  estates 
of  the  Spanish  noblesse,  being  a  list  of  all  the  noble  families.  8.  A  list  of 
all  the  Councils  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy  with  a  statement  of  their  func- 
tions. 10  pages.  9.  Catalogue  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Spanish  court. 
One  page.  11.  A  tract  entitled  [Della]  morte  del  Re  di  Spagna  Filippo 
2do.4  12  pages,  signed  Fr.  Diego  de  Vsepos.  12.  Notitie  delli  Stati  et 
Corti  di  Carlo  Quinto  Imperadore  et  del  Re  Cattolico.5  About  70  pages, 
and  I  believe  a  Venetian  relation.    13.   Relazione  delle  Cose  piu  degne 

1  'Curious  anecdotes  of  Don  Carlos,  Prince  of  Spain,  of  his  character  and  of  his  aversion 
to  his  father.  Curious  and  detailed  account  of  the  arrest  of  Don  Carlos  on  the  night  of 
January  18,  1568,  by  his  father  in  person,  accompanied  by  the  Council  of  State;  and  a  rela- 
tion of  the  said  Prince's  schemes  of  rebellion  against  his  father.  His  behaviour  when  he  was 
confined  in  the  tower,  his  illness  and  death,  which  occurred  July  23,  1568.'  Don  Carlos, 
1 545-1 568,  was  the  heir  of  Philip  II;  he  had  a  morbid  and  violent  temper  which  caused  his 
father  to  suspect  him  of  plotting  against  him.  The  cause  of  his  death  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained. 

2  'Account  of  the  Court  of  Spain.' 

3  1598,  between  France  and  Spain. 

*  ['  Concerning]  the  death  of  Philip  II,  King  of  Spain.' 

*  'Account  of  the  States  and  Courts  of  Charles  V,  Emperor,  and  of  the  Catholic  King.' 
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d'esser  conosciute  del  Regno  d'Inghilterra,  Scritta  da  Petruccio  Ubaldini, 
Cittadino  Fiorentino; x  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth:  160  pages. 

Please  to  tell  Messrs.  Little  &  Brown,  that  I  will  endeavour  to  make 
the  desired  arrangement  for  them  with  a  bookseller. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  written  a  Review  of  Mr.  Bancroft's 
History  for  the  N.A.R.  I  wish  Dr.  Palfrey  would  send  a  copy  regularly  to 
Vieusseux.2  He  complains  greatly  that  he  cannot  get  it.  He  would  gladly 
exchange  the  Giornale  Arcadico  and  other  books.  I  think  the  best  chan- 
nel would  be  the  House  of  Molini  at  London. 

Kind  and  respectful  regards  to  your  Family.  Believe  me  ever  Sincerely 
yours 

Edward  Everett 

P.S.  14M  March.  The  Marquis  Gino  Capponi  has  received  your  letter. 
He  desires  me  to  say  to  you,  that  he  has  several  Venetian  relations  touch- 
ing Philip  2d's  reign,  which  he  will  have  copied  for  you,  as  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  publication  comes  down  to  that  period.  He  said  nothing 
about  your  paying  the  expense,  but  if  you  wish  the  copies  made,  you 
might  hint  your  readiness  to  defray  the  expense,  which  will  not  be  great. 
If  you  think  you  shall  want  copies  of  any  documents  in  the  public  Ar- 
chives, would  it  not  be  well  to  send  a  copy  of  Ferdinand  &  Isabella  to  the 
Grand  Duke? 

To  Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(Noctograph) 

March  30,  1 84I 
My  dear  Madame  Calderon, 

I  am  much  obliged  for  your  kind  and  agreeable  letter  of  January,  and 
as  the  packet  sails  I  suppose  in  a  day  or  two  [I]  avail  myself  of  it  to  answer 
it. 

If  you  should  leave  Mexico,  as  you  intimate  may  be  the  case,  this  may 
be  one  of  my  last  talks  with  you  there.  I  cannot  think  however  that  the 
Spanish  government  will  be  so  unwise  as  to  recall  your  husband.  Good 
diplomatists  must  be  plentiful  indeed  in  Spain,  if  it  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  talents  and  services  like  his.  I  suppose  however  it  would  not  break 
your  heart.  You  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  during  your 

1  'Account  of  the  most  noteworthy  things  of  the  Kingdom  of  England,  written  by  Petruc- 
cio Ubaldini,  Citizen  of  Florence.'  Ubaldini  lived  about  1524-1600.  He  spent  all  his  ma- 
ture life  in  England  and  in  addition  to  writing  a  History  of  Charles  Vt  he  was  a  poet  and 
artist  of  some  repute. 

*  Jean  Pierre  Vieusseux,  1779-1863,  a  noted  bookseller  and  publisher  of  Florence. 
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residence  in  Mexico  you  have  done  something  towards  introducing  a 
better  taste  among  its  fair  inhabitants.  Your  tertulias  without  cigars  are 
a  decided  improvement.  A  woman's  mouth  must  be  very  pretty  —  or 
very  ugly  —  not  to  be  spoiled  by  a  cigar.  I  won't  say  the  same  of  a 
gentleman's,  as  I  have  too  great  a  respect  for  your  caro  sposo,  to  say 
nothing  of  myself. 

What  news  can  I  recollect  that  will  interest  you?  Our  friend  Fanny 
Appleton  is  to  embark  in  May  with  her  brother  for  England,  to  join  Mary 
and  pass  the  summer  with  her.  Her  father  is  mightily  afraid  she  will 
imitate  her  sister  and  get  a  foreign  lord,  though  she  promises  to  return 
in  October.  If  she  goes  what  do  you  think  such  promises  are  worth?  But 
she  is  very  sage.  I  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Mackintosh  the  other  day  in 
which  she  desires  kind  remembrances  to  you.  She  says  it  is  very  long 
since  she  has  heard  from  you.  She  seems  to  be  very  happy.  Her  husband 
will  hardly  succeed  in  the  diplomatic  line,  he  is  so  shy  and  reserved, 
though  a  very  sensible  and  amiable  person.  I  understand  it  is  not  im- 
probable he  may  have  a  place  connected  with  one  of  the  universities,  of 
which  he  has  been  a  Fellow.  His  father  left  many  friends  who  would 
serve  the  son,  though  the  best  of  them,  Lord  Holland  is  now  gone. 

Your  brother  is  not  one  of  us  now,  you  know,  and  so  I  very  rarely  see 
him  —  once  only  since  he  left  Boston  about  a  month  since,  when  he  was 
in  good  health  and  spirits.  He  is  a  great  loss  to  our  social  circle.  I  gave 
your  remembrances,  as  you  desired,  to  Mrs.  Ritchie  and  Mrs.  Ticknor, 
who  reciprocate,  as  our  Gov.  Barbour  x  of  Virginia  said  to  the  Duke  of 
Rutland.  He  had  been  passing  a  week  at  his  magnificent  domain  at 
Belvoir  Castle  in  Leicestershire,  and  when  he  went  away  told  his  Grace 
*  Should  you  ever  come  to  the  United  States,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
reciprocate.' 

You  will  allow  me  to  request  you  to  keep  in  mind  your  promise  to  get  a 
sketch  for  me,  however  rude,  of  the  cenotaph  of  Cortes,  for  an  engraving. 
I  suppose  the  Conquistador  is  on  the  canvas  by  this  time,  or  nearly.  I  look 
for  him  with  some  eagerness.  I  have  found  an  old  painting  of  Monte- 
zuma, done  in  the  16th  century,  in  a  work,  belonging  to  an  Englishman, 
[some  lines  obviously  missing  of  a  Spanish  Arab  chronicle,  with  notes  as 
bulky  as  the  text.  The  work  is  full  of  erudition  and  acute  criticism,  and 
he  seems  as  familiar  with  the  Arabian  as  with  English.  He  is  certainly  a 
most  accomplished  person.  He  has  exposed  numerous  errors  in  Casiri, 
Conde  and  his  predecessors  in  the  same  path,  with  much  modesty  and 
candor  however.  Indeed  his  work  is  executed  in  a  manner  that  must 
make  it  the  great  standard  for  the  Arabian  portion  of  peninsular  history. 

1  James  Barbour,  1775-1842;  Governor,  1812-1814,  United  States  Senator,  Secretary  of 
War,  and  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  1 828-1 829. 
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I  received  from  Gayangos  a  letter  which  gives  also  a  quantity  of  copies 
from  the  original  correspondence  of  the  Great  Captain,  which  I  have 
worked  into  the  notes  of  a  new  edition  preparing  for  the  English  market. 
I  believe  I  told  you  the  book  was  translating  into  the  bella  lingua  Tos- 
cana.  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  Gino  Capponi  of  Florence  the 
other  day  under  whom  it  is  executing,  telling  me  it  was  about  half  com- 
pleted. I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  it  shall  speak  good  Castilian.1 
Till  when  I  shall  not  die  content. 


To  Edward  Everett 

Boston,  April  30,  1841 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  10th  of  March,  and  know 
not  how  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  obliging  interest  you  take  in  my 
literary  schemes.  It  is  great  luck  indeed  that  I  should  have  a  friend  like 
yourself,  placed  in  the  midst  of  such  a  rich  repository  of  original  materials, 
which  you  can  command  the  access  to.  I  think  there  is  such  an  abun- 
dance of  original  matter  out  of  Spain  that  I  should  find  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  broad  basis  enough  for  the  history  of  Philip  2d,  independently  of 
the  peninsula.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  rather  from  the  embarras  de 
richesses.  The  Medici  collection  is  most  valuable  for  my  purpose,  and  the 
correspondence  of  the  Tuscan  ministers  must  afford  good  gleanings. 
Everything  illustrating  the  dark  affair  of  Carlos*  feud  with  his  father  is  of 
greatest  interest.  In  the  Guicciardini  collection,  so  liberally  offered  by 
the  noble  descendant  of  that  great  man,  there  are  obviously  also  many 
documents  of  moment  for  this  reign.  I  know  not  how  to  judge,  and  can, 
indeed,  only  guess  as  to  the  positive  value  of  any  particular  one.  From 
the  titles  I  should  suppose  that  No.  1,  Relazioni  della  Corte  di  Spagna,  a 
geographical  and  statistical  account  of  Spain,  if  well  digested  must  con- 
tain useful  matter.  No.  3.  Description  of  Philip  and  his  Ministers  must 
be  important,  if  written  near  his  time.  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  Statement  of  the  Re- 
venues, etc.,  of  the  Noblesse,  etc.,  of  the  Councils  of  the  Monarchy  under 
Philip  2,  No.  11,  a  Tract  on  the  illness  and  death  of  Philip,  and  No.  12, 
Notices  of  the  Court  of  Charles  and  Philip,  which  however  you  suggest  may 
be  a  Venetian  relation,  are  on  important  topics,  and  if  treated  by  con- 
temporary writers  must  be  of  value.  From  the  titles  of  the  other  numbers 
I  should  doubt  if  they  would  be  worth  the  cost  of  transcribing.  ...  As 
to  the  Venetian  Relazioni,  from  the  specimens  I  have  seen  already  printed, 
I  know  that  the  part  relating  to  Philip's  reign  must  be  exceedingly  valu- 

1  The  first  Spanish  translation  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  Don  Pedro  Sabau  y  Larroya, 
was  published  in  1845. 
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able,  and  I  am  heartily  obliged  to  Signor  Gino  Capponi,  who  has  the 
noble  spirit  of  a  scholar  in  its  highest  sense,  for  opening  his  manuscripts 
to  me.  I  shall  not  break  ground  on  the  Philip  period  for  five  years  —  at 
soonest.  If  it  be  certain  that  the  Relazioni  would  be  printed  before  that 
time,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  copy  them.  .  .  . 

I  saw  your  brother  this  morning,  who  you  know  is  to  preside  over  a 
college  in  Louisiana.  It  is  a  very  healthy  situation  he  says.  He  looks 
very  well  and  in  good  spirits,  and  has  a  great  admiration  of  the  Cuban 
climate.1  You  must  have  been  greatly  surprised  and  shocked  by  hearing 
of  Harrison's  death.2  The  inaugural  trappings  served  for  the  funeral. 
It  was  very  striking  here,  where  we  were  last  September  having  proces- 
sions and  glorifications  in  honour  of  him.  It  is  understood  the  new  Presi- 
dent 3  will  conform  to  the  general  plan  of  policy  laid  down,  though  he  has 
one  or  two  stumbling  blocks,  in  the  form  of  old  opinions  expressed  by 
him,  in  the  way.  And  he  is  a  Virginian.  People  in  Europe,  in  England 
and  France  especially,  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  that  we  are  to 
get  into  a  war  over  the  McLeod  affair,  if  not  for  the  Eastern.  But  no 
such  apprehensions  are  felt  here,  where  a  war  would  be  the  last  thing  in 
the  world  to  be  desired  by  any  class  of  men,  unless,  indeed,  the  immedi- 
ate borderers,  and  borderers  have  always  been  belligerents,  from  the  time 
of  Chevy  Chase  downwards.  McLeod  however  seems  to  have  got  into  a 
sort  of  eelpot,  from  which  no  process  as  yet  devised  can  extricate  him. 
It  is  thought  some  mode  will  be  provided  by  Congress  this  session  to 
bring  him  before  the  U.S.  tribunal.  The  sorest  trouble  to  the  country  is 
the  misconduct  of  the  U.S.  Bank,  with  its  debt  of  $20,000,000  to  John 
Bull.  The  name  of  the  bank,  though  it  is  only  a  private  corporation, 
brings  undeserved  odium  on  the  whole  country,  as  if  it  were  a  national 
concern.  The  letters  of  Biddle  4  versus  the  Directors  form  altogether  a 
most  edifying  chapter  in  financial  history.  Tanta-ra-ra,  as  Sir  Walter 
used  to  sing  —  rogues  all.  In  the  meantime  the  wheels  of  business  stick 
fast  again  in  the  old  slough  of  despond. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Mr.  Everett.  Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  your  wife, 
in  which  my  wife  and  family  join. 

1  Alexander  H.  Everett,  1792-1847,  Minister  to  Spain  and  Editor  of  the  North  American 
Review.  In  1840  he  went  on  a  confidential  mission  for  the  United  States  to  Cuba  and 
while  there  was  appointed  president  of  Jefferson  College,  Louisiana.  In  1 845  he  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  China  and  died  at  Macao. 

2  President  William  Henry  Harrison  died  April  4,  1841. 

3  John  Tyler. 

<  Nicholas  Biddle,  1 786-1 844;  he  had  been  President  of  the  United  States  Bank,  but  had 
resigned  in  1839. 
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Lucas  Alaman  to  Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Mexico,  May  15,  1841 
My  dear  Fellow-countryman  and  Friend: 

I  have  several  letters  of  yours  to  answer,  and  beginning  with  the  two  latest  I 
thank  you  very  much  for  the  book  you  were  kind  enough  to  forward  to  me.  .  . . 

I  return  Mr.  Prescott's  letter,  and  you  may  say  to  him  that  it  will  be  advisable 
for  him  to  send  me  the  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Terranova  which  he  has  for  me,  as  it 
will  be  very  useful  by  way  of  authority  to  me  to  give  him  all  the  information  in 
my  power  from  the  family  archives. 

You  know  that  the  tomb  does  not  exist  but  there  is  a  sketch  of  it  as  it  was, 
which  you  may  have  copied  (I  have  it  already  x)  when  you  like,  as  well  as  the 
view  of  the  high  altar  and  if  it  would  be  useful  you  may  take  a  view  of  the  outside 
of  the  Hospital,  taking  it  with  the  Daguerreotype  from  the  corner  so  that  it  may 
show  the  front  of  the  Hospital  and  side  of  the  Church,  which  would  make  a  hand- 
some engraving  to  embellish  the  book.  All  this,  and  a  view  of  the  interior,  which 
would  also  be  interesting,  you  may  have  taken  when  you  like.  (This  will  be  done 
very  soon.1) 

I  will  give  you  a  description  of  the  Hospital  in  its  present  state,  and  also  an 
account  of  the  occurrences  when  it  was  necessary  to  disinter  and  hide  the  bones 
of  the  Conqueror,  but  my  name  must  not  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  it. 
(If  he  does  Fanny  will  arrange  it  for  you.1) 

The  inscription  of  the  sepulchre  is  in  the  Biblioteca  of  Beristain  under  the  title 
Cortes.  . .  . 

I  inclose  a  letter  which  you  wrote  me  some  time  since,  in  order  that  with  it 
before  you  you  may  tell  me  which  of  the  things  which  you  request  of  me  in  it  are 
necessary  or  useful  or  which  you  have  not  obtained.  The  first  item  is  being  copied 
and  I  will  send  it  to  you.    (I  will  send  it  as  soon  as  finished.1) 

When  I  am  a  little  less  occupied  I  shall  search  in  the  Archives  for  any  papers 
that  can  be  useful  to  Mr.  Prescott  and  will  send  them  to  him  (He  will  never  do  it, 
but  as  soon  as  I  am  ^-Minister  I  shall  employ  the  time  that  I  remain  here  in 
searching  for  them  x)  if  you  will  put  me  in  direct  communication  with  him,  and 
I  owe  him  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the  book  which  he  sent  me,  but  for  the  examina- 
tion of  which  I  need  more  leisure  than  I  have  at  present;  however  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  find  the  time  for  it.  . . . 

With  kind  regards 

Lucas  Alaman 

From  Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

San  Angel,  20M  May,  1841 
Dear  Mr.  Prescott: 

'La  femme  propose/  and  other  people  dispose  of  her  time  —  at  least  so 
it  happens  to  me.   I  had  just  sat  down  with  the  intention  of  v/riting  you 

x  Note  in  English  written  in  by  Senor  Calderon. 
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a  long  letter  from  our  quiet  country  quarters,  when  lo!  five  mounted 
Caballeros  appear  amongst  the  magueys  and  come  to  breakfast,  dine,  and 
pass  the  day  with  us  —  and  early  tomorrow  the  packet  goes.  They  are 
now  playing  at  billiards,  so  instead  of  a  letter,  I  must  write  you  a  little 
hurried  cartita  J  as  usual,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  noise  and  carambolas.2 
You  probably  know  that  Calderon  is  recalled  as  he  expected.  When  we 
received  the  intelligence,  we  took  a  house  in  the  country,  and  ordered  the 
sale  of  all  our  effects  —  hoping  most  fervently  that  Don  Pedro  Oliver 
would  arrive  in  time  to  allow  us  to  spend  this  summer  in  the  U.S.  I  think 
I  wrote  you  this  before.  However,  the  new  Secretary  and  Attache  have 
just  arrived,  and  given  us  the  ^//Vpleasing  intelligence,  that  Oliver  will 
arrive  in  June  —  thereby  just  making  it  too  late  for  us  to  pass  through 
Vera  Cruz,  where  the  '  Vomito'  is  beginning  to  make  great  ravages.  We 
now  cannot  leave  this  until  October  or  November.  We  are  living  in  a 
large  hacienda  called  Guicochea  near  the  village  of  San  Angel,  and  close 
to  Coyoacan,  the  Conquerors  City  of  predilection,  where  he  wished  to 
be  buried.  This  place  is  a  perfect  hermitage  in  point  of  solitude.  There 
is  actually  not  a  sound,  even  in  the  air,  not  a  sight  but  a  ranchera  passing 
by  on  horseback,  an  old  Indian  in  rags,  a  woman  with  her  baby  hanging 
at  her  back,  a  man  raspando  el  pulque,3  or  a  lazy  padre  sauntering  along, 
all  the  little  boys  taking  off  their  torn  hats  as  he  passes,  with  'Adios, 
padrecito.'  We  have  a  garden  full  of  tuberoses,  pomegranates  in  full  blos- 
som, orange  trees  and  roses.  We  have  some  riding-horses,  a  billiard- 
table  and  plenty  of  books,  a  Chinese  cook,  and  a  Mexican  housekeeper. 
We  have  occasional  visits  from  Mexico,  and  Calderon  not  yet  being  an 
^-Excellency,  has  to  go  to  Mexico  about  three  times  a  week.  Shortly 
after  receiving  your  letter,  Calderon  and  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Alamans, 
and  he  wishes  himself  to  write  you  the  particulars  about  the  monument 
and  bust  of  Cortes;  and  will  tell  you  of  Alaman's  desire  to  have  the  letter 
you  mention.  I  have  before  me  a  piece  of  the  black  lace  in  which  Cortes 
was  buried,  which  is  to  be  sent  to  you.  We  sometimes  pick  up  small 
Indian  idols  in  the  fields,  made  of  baked  clay,  very  ugly  and  curious,  and 
probably  very  ancient.  Upon  the  whole  we  should  like  this  life  very  well, 
were  it  not  for  the  insecurity.  For  example,  Kate  (my  niece)  and  I  dare 
not  venture  out  three  hundred  yards  alone.  Yesterday  we  passed  close  by 
the  body  of  a  murdered  man,  even  then  not  quite  dead. 

2 1  st.  I  was  stopt  here  yesterday  by  the  conclusion  of  a  game  at  bil- 
liards, and  the  necessity  of  attending  to  my  guests.  The  fact  is  I  always 
write  a  volume  to  Mamma  by  every  packet,  and  that  being  done,  I  write 

1  Note.  a  Caroms. 

s  Grating  the  maguey  for  fermentation  into  pulque. 
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to  no  one  else.  The  packet  goes  to-day.  Calderon  came  home  last 
night,  having  seen  our  new  Sees.  Tavira  the  Sec.  of  Legation  is  of  very- 
good  family  and  what  is  strange,  of  a  Carlist  family.  Calderon  brought 
with  him  at  least  fifty  despatches  —  answers  from  the  Govt,  about  dif- 
ferent asuntos  z  —  and  with  a  strange  inconsistency,  they  are  not  only 
full  of  approbation  and  praise  as  to  everything  he  has  done,  but  I  would 
almost  say  meanly  flattering  —  his  zeal,  prudence,  diplomatic  talents,  the 
immense  success  he  has  had  in  various  cases  of  difficulty  —  one  would 
think  they  did  not  know  how  to  thank  him  enough.  Even  our  fete  given 
on  the  Queen's  birthday  calls  forth  their  admiration  as  a  proof  of  his  loy- 
alty, and  their  regret  that  they  cannot  increase  a  salary  so  well  employed. 
Every  favor  he  asks  is  granted  —  the  nomination  of  one  as  Consul,  the 
bestowing  of  a  cross  on  another,  everything  is  granted,  and  enclosed  as 
soon  as  asked,  and  his  advice  taken  on  every  point  on  which  he  has  given 
it.  I  cannot  say  I  understand  them.  Calderon  received  a  very  gratifying 
message  from  Queen  Christina  by  the  Mexican  Minister  in  Rome,  ex- 
pressing her  regret  that  the  Regency  had  bestowed  such  a  reward  on  his 
talents  and  services,  but  that  she  flattered  herself  the  day  would  come 
and  soon,  when  they  would  discover  their  error  and  atone  for  it,  etc. 
Whenever  we  are  at  leisure,  I  want  Calderon  if  no  one  else  has  begun  it, 
to  translate  your  Ferdinand  &  Ysabella.  He  says  he  is  keeping  himself 
for  Cortes  —  mais  Tun  n'empeche  pas  l'autre,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  I  sup- 
pose it  will  be  some  time,  at  least  a  year,  before  your  Mexican  work  can  be 
completed.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  magnificent.  Such  a  subject!  Have  you 
read  a  novel  of  Cooper's  —  Mercedes  of  Castile?  —  or  are  romances  be- 
neath your  dignity  as  historian?  I  cannot  say  I  like  the  mingling  of  such 
grave  subjects  with  the  tale  of  a  novel.  It  is  a  bold  thing  to  introduce 
Christopher  Columbus  in  such  a  way.  Only  Walter  Scott  could  take  such 
liberties  with  impunity.  We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  visit  the  mines  of 
Guanaxuato  2  this  summer,  but  the  rainy  season  has  already  made  the 
roads  impassable.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  gave  you  an  account  of  our 
delightful  equestrian  expedition  through  tierra  caliente,  with  its  barren 
hills  and  lovely  vallies  that  look  like  peeps  into  Paradise,  and  orange- 
groves,  and  green  fields  of  sugar  cane,  and  such  an  air!  blowing  softly 
over  orange- trees  and  jasmine,  and  actually  loaded  with  the  most  de- 
licious fragrance.  But  I  must  reserve  an  account  of  our  adventures  till 
we  meet  —  or  Mr.  Ellis  3  will  have  closed  his  despatches  before  he  re- 
ceives this.  I  think  Fanny  Appleton's  voyage  to  England  dangerous. 
She  is  herself  so  like  a  nice,  quiet,  high-bred  English  lady,  that  she  will 

1  Affairs. 

*  Or  Guanajuato,  a  state  northwest  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 

*  Powhatan  Ellis,  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico. 
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go  forth  captivating  and  may  be  captivated.  Mr.  Mackintosh  was  so 
painfully  shy  that  I  scarcely  knew  him,  but  he  was  not  at  all  shy  on 
paper  ^  and  one  never  could  believe  the  notes  he  wrote  could  be  performed 
by  himself.  Perhaps  he  made  his  proposals  in  that  way.  When  I  see 
Mary,  I  trust  to  her  enlightening  me  on  that  point.  I  have  letters  from 
Alex,  from  Baltimore;  he  seems  to  have  many  kind  friends  there,  but  can- 
not make  up  his  mind  not  to  regret  Boston.  I  must  now  say  Adios,  and 
with  best  remembrances  to  our  mutual  friends,  remain  Ever  sincerely 
yours 

Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(The  enclosed  is  for  you  from  Dr.  Lucas  Alaman.) 


From  Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Mexico,  May  25,  1841 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  had  taken  my  pen  in  hand  to  write  you  when  I  received  your  last 
letter.   I  must  be  brief  today  because  I  have  much  to  do. 

1.  —  I  have  already  forwarded  to  you  the  full  length  portrait  of  the 
Conqueror,  copied  from  the  one  here  in  the  Hospital  of  Jesus.  I  have  en- 
trusted it  to  Mr.  Hargous,  who  will  send  it  or  have  it  sent  to  his  brother 
in  New  York.  By  the  same  means  I  have  sent  you  several  Otomite  skulls; 
as  I  have  already  told  you  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  a  grave  in  Mexico 
City  or  in  the  places  last  occupied  by  the  Aztecs  in  order  to  secure  an 
Aztec  skull.  It  will  turn  up,  but  it  has  not  turned  up  when  I  wanted  it. 
I  have  it  on  my  mind  and  if  I  find  one  you  may  be  sure  I  will  send  it  to 
you. 

I  inclose  a  letter  from  my  friend  Don  Lucas  Alaman,  which  answers 
everything  which  you  asked  me  on  the  memorandum  in  your  letter  to  my 
wife.  I  duly  delivered  to  him  the  copy  which  you  sent  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  he  appeared  to  be  much  pleased  with  the  attention. 

It  was  my  impression  that  I  had  read  somewhere  that  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  was  being  translated  or  had  been  translated  into  Spanish.  Al- 
though I  have  not  much  time  with  so  many  pending  matters  I  myself  had 
started  a  translation  in  my  leisure  moments.  I  should  like  now  to  under- 
take the  translation  of  Cortes,  but  for  this  it  would  be  well  that  you  should 
send  me  the  proof  sheets  as  fast  as  they  are  printed  and  revised  by  you. 
In  this  way  I  could  have  my  translation  sufficiently  advanced  when  you 
publish  your  book  to  publish  mine  a  few  months  after  it,  and  thus  avoid 
its  being  done  by  someone  else. 
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If  this  meets  with  your  approval  you  may  send  me  your  first  proof 
sheets  to  the  following  address: 

'To  his  Excellency  the  Count  of  Villanueva,  etc.,  etc.   Havana,' 

because  I  expect  to  go  there  from  here  and  because  the  Count  is  a  friend 
of  mine.  He  will  know  where  I  am  and  will  send  me  your  letters  by  the 
first  opportunity.  I  believe  Fanny  has  told  you  or  you  already  will  have 
learned  that  the  present  Government  of  Spain  has  named  my  successor. 
If  he  had  already  arrived  we  should  have  come  to  the  United  States 
to  pass  the  summer.  But  he  has  not  come  and  we  shall  stay  in  the  coun- 
try here  until  October  (so  as  not  to  expose  Fanny  and  Kate  —  to  say 
nothing  of  myself —  to  the  yellow  fever)  and  then  we  shall  go  to  Havana 
to  see  what  I  can  find  to  occupy  myself  and  live  on,  since  as  you  know 
most  of  our  property  was  in  the  United  States  Bank.  I  think  that  the 
unnecessary  and  unprovoked  revolution  in  Spain,  fomented  and  brought 
to  a  head  by  a  military  chief  and  his  troops,  will  have  the  same  outcome 
as  all  others  of  the  same  kind,  namely:  i.  A  tyranny  by  the  army  at  the 
expense  of  the  true  liberty  of  the  people,  2.  Rival  ambitions  of  officers, 
3.  The  squandering  of  the  few  public  moneys  to  hold  and  secure  the  af- 
fection of  the  army,  4.  Anarchy  and  then  a  military  despotism  or  foreign 
domination.  The  elements  of  disorder  are  numerous,  the  elements  of 
order  very  few;  unless  Espartero1  wishes  to  imitate  Mont; 2  my  know- 
ledge of  his  character  makes  it  seem  probable  that  he  will  wish  to  usurp 
the  power  like  Cromwell  and  that  in  his  extreme  and  insufferable  vanity 
and  crass  ignorance  he  will  determine  to  imitate  Napoleon,  which  will  be 
more  desirable  than  a  tyranny  by  the  army  or  the  demagogues  who  have 
come  to  the  front  to  seat  themselves  in  one  leap  on  the  throne  or  on  the 
ministerial  bench.  Self-government  put  in  practice  in  Spain  at  one 
stroke  and  with  such  men  in  control  is  infernal  nonsense.  It  is  even 
nonsense  in  your  country,  which  is  now  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  a 
boom  so  devoid  of  solid  foundations;  may  God  spare  it  from  even  greater 
sufferings  during  our  lifetime. 

My  respects  to  your  father  and  to  Mrs.  Prescott  from  Yours  always 
very  faithfully 

A.  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

1  Baldomero  Espartero,  1793-1879;  after  fighting  in  the  Spanish  army  in  South  America 
between  1815  and  1825,  he  became  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  Queen  Regent 
Christina  in  the  Carlist  wars.  He  led  the  movement  which  ousted  Christina  as  Regent  and 
himself  became  Regent  for  Isabella  II  in  May,  1841. 

3  Possibly  Manuel  Montt,  1 809-1 880,  Chilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1840,  Presi- 
dent of  Chili,  1851-1861.   It  is  more  likely  a  reference  to  Monck  of  England. 
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To  Susan  Amory  Prescott 

(Autograph) 

Springfield,  Thursday »,  5  o'clock 
[May  27,  1 841] 
Dear  Wife: 

I  have  stolen  away  from  dinner  to  write  you  a  line  before  we  take  our 
afternoon  drive.  We  reached  here  at  twelve  o'clock  after  a  pleasant  ride 
in  the  cars  through  the  Chicopee  Valley,  with  the  river  running  sometimes 
on  one  side  of  the  road  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  the  scenery  very  wild, 
with  touches  of  English  beauty,  and  the  fresh  light  green  colouring  of 
spring.  Springfield  is  a  very  handsome  town,  full  of  large  white  houses 
and  magnificent  old  elms  which  love  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut.  The 
drives  around  are  very  picturesque,  and  the  road  to  Hartford  some 
twenty  miles  further  down,  particularly  so.   We  shall  take  it  tomorrow. 

We  have  met  here  Edward  Brooks  l  and  his  wife,  who  looks  in  poor 
health  enough.  They  have  dined  with  us  on  an  excellent  dinner,  gar- 
nished with  ices  as  good  as  Mrs.  Nichols's.  So  we  have  Boston  comforts 
out  of  Boston  —  and  Boston  civilization  too,  for  I  see  the  labels  adver- 
tising their  Catholic  Highnesses  in  the  bookstore  windows,  so  these 
same  have  reached  almost  as  far  as  Mr.  Alexander's  2  did,  you  know. 

The  party  are  all  well  and  in  good  spirits  and  temper.  Last  evening 
after  a  silly  note  which  I  dictated  to  you  with  the  parlor  full  for  an  audi- 
ence, we  read  an  hour  of  Vivian  Grey ,3  rather  dull,  and  went  to  bed  be- 
times, in  very  good  quarters,  though  the  hoarse  outlandish  clocks  re- 
minded me  occasionally  that  I  was  not  at  home.  I  wish,  dear  wife,  you 
could  enjoy  the  scenery  with  us,  and  I  am  half  sorry  dear  little  Betty  4 
did  not  come.  But  on  the  whole  I  fear  she  would  not  have  enjoyed  being 
with  no  one  of  her  age. 

But  they  summon  me  to  the  carriage,  so  I  have  only  time  to  bid  you 
adieu,  my  dear  wife,  with  kisses  to  both  the  children  and  love  to  William  s 
when  you  see  him.   Your  affectionate  husband 

W.  H.  Prescott 

1  I793— 1^78,  oldest  son  of  Peter  C.  Brooks.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Kirk 
Boott. 

2  Possibly  a  reference  to  the  inordinate  length  of  the  account  published  by  Sir  James  E. 
Alexander,  1 803-1 885,  of  his  travels  in  Africa  and  India.  He  published  fourteen  volumes 
between  1827  and  1838. 

3  By  Benjamin  Disraeli,  first  published  1 826-1 827. 

4  Prescott's  daughter  Elizabeth,  18 28-1 864,  later  Mrs.  James  Lawrence. 
s  William  Amory,  brother  of  Mrs.  Prescott. 
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Friday  mornings  8  o'clock 
Just  going  to  breakfast  —  a  second  time.  Had  a  very  beautiful  ride 
yesterday  around  Springfield  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut.  Sleep 
tonight  in  Hartford.  I  am  full  old  for  travelling,  and  shan't  probably 
make  another  tour  unless  obliged  to,  further  than  Pepperell.  I  have  too 
many  infirmities  for  a  traveller,  and  miss  home,  and  home  habits  and 
books.  Nothing  can  be  kinder  than  Anna  and  George,1  and  we  all  hitch 
our  horses  together  in  perfect  harmony.  I  rose  this  morning  at  half  past 
five  and  strolled  around  this  lovely  town,  and  breakfasted  by  myself  an 
hour  ago. 
Adieu,  dear  Susan. 


To  Richard  Bentley 

(Noctograph) 

May  30,  1 841 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  am  sorry  the  second  edition  of  their  Catholic  Highnesses  does  not  go 
off  more  gingerly.  It  seems  to  hold  out  like  the  widow's  cruse,  and  I  wish 
the  devil  would  take  the  balance  off  with  all  my  heart.  We  should  get  rid 
of  them  here  in  six  weeks.  I  am  now  well  advanced  in  the  Conquest.  The 
preliminary  portion,  exhibiting  the  semi-civilization  of  the  native  races, 
something  like  the  Egyptian  in  degree,  has  cost  me  two  years  of  hard 
labour.  But  that  is  disposed  of,  and  I  am  now  in  full  march  up  the  grand 
plateau  of  the  Andes,  as  picturesque  a  journey  as  one  need  desire,  though 
smelling  a  little  too  strong  of  gunpowder.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I 
shall  get  it  into  two  or  three  volumes,  but  rather  think  three,  as  I  have  a 
great  mass  of  unpublished  correspondence  of  the  Conquerors,  and  other 
documents,  selections  from  which  may  be  stowed  away  in  an  Appendix 
if  there  is  need  to  eke  out  a  volume,  as  the  originals  are  curious  and  inac- 
cessible. I  have  had  an  engraving  of  Cortes  executed  for  me  in  London, 
and  shall  probably  get  another  from  the  copy  of  the  original  portrait  of 
him  in  Mexico,  which  I  am  daily  expecting. 

I  am  much  obliged  by  your  kind  expressions  in  regard  to  my  visit  to 
England,  which  I  much  fear,  as  I  have  let  this  season  pass  without  it,  will 
never  take  place.  The  next  best  thing  will  be  to  hear  from  you  that  your 
third  edition  is  in  the  press,  and  when  it  is  I  will  thank  you  to  advise  me 
of  it,  as  my  Preface  in  the  American  [edition]  will  be  accommodated  to  it. 
I  have  just  concluded  a  contract  for  the  Abridgment  of  my  history.  I 
shall  make  it  this  summer  —  sorely  against  my  will,  for  it  is  cropping 
1  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Ticknor. 
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the  fingers  and  toes  off  one's  own  child.  But  I  do  it  in  self-defence,  as  the 
sale  of  the  book  here  will  lead  someone  else  to  pirate  it  in  this  form.  I 
shall  make  one  volume  i2mo.  about  420  pages.  I  suppose  it  will  be  likely 
to  be  reprinted  in  London,  and  I  shall  be  willing  to  enter  into  the  same 
agreement  with  you  for  it,  if  you  desire  it,  as  for  the  large  work. . . . 

Lucas  Alaman  to  Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Mexico,  May  31,  1841 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  sent  several  days  ago  to  the  house  of  Sr.  Martinez  del  Campo  the  sketch  of  the 
tomb  in  which  was  deposited  the  body  of  Cortes  and  I  assume  he  has  sent  it  to 
you.  When  you  have  had  the  desired  copy  made  from  it  please  return  it  by  the 
same  means.  The  very  pompous  and  ridiculous  inscription  which  was  on  it  I  have 
already  told  you  is  to  be  found  in  the  Biblioteca  Hispano-Americana  of  Beristain 
under  the  title  of  Cortes,  from  which  you  may  have  it  copied. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  'Mosaico'  *  is  a  detailed  description  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  Hospital  of  Jesus,  and  I  have  today  seen  in  the  room  of  the 
Superintendent  a  certificate  as  to  its  present  state  from  the  Board  of  Health,  both 
of  which  you  may  be  interested  to  send  to  Mr.  Prescott. 

I  will  draw  up  and  send  to  you  a  historical  note  such  as  you  desire  on  the 
destruction  of  the  tomb,  and  I  am  now  having  a  copy  prepared  of  the  regulations 
made  by  Don  Fernando  Cortes  for  the  Government  of  New  Spain  which  I  found 
in  the  Archives,  and  that  and  the  map  of  the  dependency  of  Panama  you  can 
send  at  once  to  Mr.  Prescott  in  my  name.  I  shall  continue  my  search  for  every- 
thing of  interest  for  him. 

You  have  not  yet  taken  the  views  of  the  Hospital  with  the  Daguerreotype; 
that  and  everything  else  that  you  wish  done  I  wish  that  you  would  let  me  know 
this  week,  since  next  week  I  am  going  to  Orizaba,  and  although  I  shall  only  be 
a  few  days  there  I  should  like  to  have  everything  finished. ...  I  remain  yours 
faithfully 

Lucas  Alaman 


From  George  Bancroft 

June  4,  1 841 
Dear  William, 

I  have  been  this  long  time  trying  to  correct  the  errors  of  press  or  mis- 
takes of  my  own  in  my  poor  volumes,  intending  to  ask  your  acceptance  of 
a  copy.  But  effort  is  vain.  There  is  a  book  coming  out  next  week,  which 
has  in  its  index  the  ominous  *  Bancroft,  George,  errors  of,  corrected/ 

1  El  Mosaico  Mexicano,  a  distinguished  journal  of  Archaeology  and  History;  it  only  lasted 
1 840-1 842. 
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Considering  I  am  forty  years  old  I  think  I  have  lived  quite  blamelessly, 
if  my  errors  can  be  summed  up  in  a  paragraph  or  two.  But  as  new  ones 
will  no  doubt  turn  up,  I  must  make  haste,  and  ask  you  to  esteem  these 
volumes  (for  one  week)  quite  accurate. 

I  did  not  say  much  to  you  about  the  strong  interest  you  have  always 
taken  in  my  success,  and  always  most  openly  and  lately  elaborately  ex- 
pressed. The  truth  is,  I  have  had  to  steel  myself  against  much  de- 
pendence upon  public  journals,  and  to  grow  hardy  enough  to  meet  praise 
and  blame  without  emotion.  But  there  is  a  deep  and  strong  undercurrent 
of  satisfaction;  and  any  delay  of  the  expression  of  my  feelings,  is,  you  may 
be  sure,  more  than  compensated  by  their  vividness  and  their  permanency. 
Ever  faithfully  and  affectionately  yours 

George  Bancroft 


From  Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Mexico,  June  18,  1841 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  ordinances  or  rather  the  city  regulations  of 
Cortes  which  Sr.  Alaman  has  sent  me,  as  you  will  see  by  his  letter  which 
I  also  inclose. 

I  also  send  you  a  newspaper  containing  a  description  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Hospital  of  Jesus  founded  by  that  great  man,  and  the  letter 
of  Alaman  referring  to  it. 

The  sketch  is  being  copied  (mafiana,  manana!)  of  the  tomb  which  held 
the  body  of  the  Conqueror  in  the  church  of  the  Hospital  and  which  was 
demolished  in  a  demonstration  against  Cortes.  I  don't  know  why  they 
did  not  also  overthrow  the  city  and  then  make  another  demonstration 
against  Columbus  and  another  against  Magellan  and  another  against  the 
inventor  of  the  compass,  but  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  do  it.  The  insane 
vandalisms  of  the  present  day  you  will  find  described  in  the  History  of 
Modern  Mexico  —  or  rather  the  rhapsody  —  of  Zavala.1  Alaman  has 
promised  to  give  me  the  account  of  this  affair,  and  Fanny  has  promised 
to  help  me  put  it  into  English  for  your  edification;  but  I  fear  that  neither 
of  these  two  promises  will  be  carried  out,  because  Alaman  has  just  be- 
come bankrupt,  which  means  that  he  has  lost  1,500,000  pesos  and  is  not 
fit  for  any  philosophical  studies. 

As  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  live  in  the  country  because  I  am  desti- 
tute, and  we  must  sell  our  effects  in  order  to  go  to  Havana,  and  because 

1  Lorenzo  de  Zavala,  1788— 1833,  author  of  Ensayo  Hislorico  de  las  Revoluciones  de 
Mexico, 
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by  the  fault  of  someone  or  other  the  bank  of  the  United  States  has  also 
wiped  out  my  savings,  I  cannot  take  the  view  of  the  Hospital  of  Jesus 
until  my  return  to  the  City  of  Mexico;  but  you  shall  have  it.  As  the  fear 
of  yellow  fever  will  detain  us  here  until  the  end  of  October  however,  we 
shall  have  time  to  receive  your  answer  to  this  letter  if  you  inclose  it  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  the  Spanish  Consul  at  Vera  Cruz. 
As  always  I  am  Your  sincere  and  faithful  friend 

A.  Calderon  de  la  Barca 


To  Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(Noctograph) 

June  29,  1841 
My  dear  Friend, 

I  have  received  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  25th  May  yesterday,  and 
hasten  to  answer  it.  I  am  truly  sorry  that  you  are  to  be  superseded  in 
Mexico.  Not  that  you  will  care  to  prolong  your  stay  there.  But  I  am 
sorry  for  poor  Spain  that  can  thus  part  with  her  faithful  servants.  I 
wrote  to  your  friend  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  the  other  day,  who  was  kind 
enough  to  send  me  some  of  his  late  works,  that  Spain  must  be  strong  in- 
deed in  good  men,  if  she  could  afford  to  part  with  such  as  you  and  he.  I 
fear  however  it  argues  more  weakness  than  strength.  Things  wear  a  very 
gloomy  aspect  there  certainly,  and  it  is  the  more  depressing  after  the 
calamities  the  country  has  gone  through  in  order  to  better  its  condition. 
But  still  meliora  speremus. 

As  to  the  cursed  U.S.  Bank,  the  disgrace  of  our  country,  I  cannot  say 
how  grieved  I  am  that  you  should  not  have  got  better  out  of  its  fangs.  I 
was  in  hopes  you  had  parted  with  some  of  your  stock  before  the  present 
depressed  state.  The  bank  is  to  be  sure  not  a  national  but  a  private  cor- 
poration, but  the  large  debt  it  owes  to  foreigners  brings  more  discredit  on 
us  than  anything  which  has  happened  in  the  country.  It  must  be  many 
years  of  good  conduct  that  can  efface  such  a  stain  on  our  good  faith. 

You  say  as  you  may  now  have  leisure  you  should  be  willing  to  employ 
it  in  putting  my  Mexican  story  in  a  Spanish  dress,  and  ask  me  to  send 
the  proof  sheets  to  the  Conde  de  Villanueva  in  the  Havana  for  you.  It  is 
needless  to  say  with  what  delight  I  should  do  so,  and  how  gladly  I  should 
come  under  your  auspices  before  the  Spanish  public,  were  I  in  condition 
for  it.  But  I  have  yet  two  years'  work  before  I  print.  My  Introduction 
has  cost  me  two  years'  hard  labour.  It  takes  about  half  a  volume,  and  it 
is  intended  to  exhibit  a  full  view  of  the  civilizations  of  the  Aztec  and  Tez- 
cucan  races,  their  institutions,  arts,  social  life  and  antiquities.  I  have 
spared  no  expense  in  collecting  materials  for  this,  as  I  thought  the  sub- 
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ject  new  and  interesting,  and  a  necessary  basis  for  the  Conquest.  I  am 
now  in  the  mountains  in  full  march  upon  the  great  plateau  and  as  my 
manuscript  materials  are  all  chronologically  arranged  and  fairly  copied 
by  the  clerks  of  the  Academy,  I  make  rapid  progress.  At  the  rate  I  have 
gone  on  the  past  winter  I  shall  see  the  war  through  and  bury  my  hero  in 
less  than  two  years,  making  three  volumes  in  all.  When  it  is  done  I  will 
then  forward  you  the  sheets  if  you  are  in  the  same  mind,  and  think  my- 
self a  lucky  fellow.  As  to  '  Ferdinand  and  Isabel/  the  book  is  not  trans- 
lated, nor  like  to  be  that  I  know  of,  in  Castilian.  I  saw  it  stated  a  year 
since  in  the  London  Foreign  Quarterly  that  it  was  translated  into  Span- 
ish, but  I  attached  no  credit  to  it  then,  as  I  had  heard  nothing  of  it.  And 
I  have  not  heard  anything  since,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  it 
were  true,  as  I  have  had  letters  from  Spanish  scholars  speaking  of  the 
work,  who  would  have  noticed  it.  I  saw  a  similar  statement  in  a  foreign 
journal  of  its  translation  into  German.  But  it  is  not  true.1  The  transla- 
tion into  Italian  will  be  completed  before  long,  as  I  learn  from  the  Mar- 
quis Gino  Capponi,  under  whose  care  it  is  making  by  a  Florentine  pub- 
lishing association,  who  are  translating  at  the  same  time  Hallam's  Middle 
Ages  and  Mackintosh's  England.  So  I  shall  come  out  in  good  company 
there.  I  do  not  suppose  any  but  a  few  scholars  in  Spain  ever  knew  any- 
thing of  my  History,  for  how  can  they  in  an  English  dress,  so  little  under- 
stood in  the  peninsula?  I  should  be  glad  indeed  if  you  had  leisure  and  in- 
clination to  put  their  Catholic  Highnesses  into  a  Castilian  costume.  And 
if  you  wish,  I  could  get  autographs  (facsimiles)  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel, 
Gonsalvo,  Ximenes  and  Columbus  from  Gayangos,  who  is  to  furnish 
them  for  a  new  English  edition.  He  has  sent  me  (I  received  some  by  last 
packet)  a  quantity  of  the  original  correspondence  of  the  Great  Captain, 
which  he  has  decyphered  for  me  from  the  original-horrible  handwriting, 
as  I  believe  I  have  told  you.  I  could  select  some  of  these  letters  and  send 
you  copies  to  be  used  in  such  a  translation,  and  send  you  the  last  edition 
whenever  you  order.  The  eighth  is  now  in  the  press  here  and  will  be  out 
in  a  couple  of  months.  But  I  shall  not  urge  you  to  do  anything  that  may 
not  be  perfectly  convenient  to  you,  however  welcome  to  me. 

Many  thanks  for  your  constant  kindness  in  supplying  my  Mexican 
desiderata,  which  I  hope  you  don't  think  unreasonable.  I  look  with  im- 
patience for  the  portrait  of  the  Conqueror.  I  am  having  one  engraving  of 
him  now  executed  in  London  from  a  fine  print  that  belonged  to  Uguina,2 
and  shall  have  another  of  this  no  doubt. 

Do  not  vex  yourself  any  more  about  the  skulls.  The  Otomite  will  an- 
swer all  my  wants.   I  inclose  the  letter  from  the  imbecile  Duke  of  Terra 

1  The  German  translation  was  published  in  1842. 

2  This  engraving  is  the  frontispiece  of  volume  in  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
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Nueva,  the  heir  of  Gonsalvo  and  Cortes.  It  will  be  a  voucher  for  Senor 
Alaman,  if  he  is  disposed  to  do  anything.  In  truth  I  do  not  want  much, 
having  now  so  much.  But  any  rare  or  curious  family  document,  or  any 
other  little  matters  from  the  family  archives  would  give  my  work  a 
greater  completeness  on  the  score  of  authenticity  and  original  research, 
which  would  have  value  with  the  public.  I  wish  he  may  furnish  the  ac- 
count of  the  removal  of  the  bones  of  the  Conqueror  —  where  he  speaks 
I  will  not  quote  my  authority  if  he  does  not  wish  it,  certainly. 

I  will  add  two  or  three  further  requests  to  you:  I.  Alaman  says  the  in- 
scription on  the  monument  is  in  Beristain.  I  am  not  with  my  library  now, 
but  am  quite  sure  I  have  not  Beristain.  Will  you  get  the  inscription 
copied  for  me  from  his  work?  2.  I  received  from  Manning  and  Marshall 
(I  believe  from  Count  Cortina)  a  portrait  of  Montezuma  in  a  royal  Mexi- 
can dress,  engraved  in  Paris  very  well.  I  have  sent  it  to  London  to  be 
engraved  for  the  work.  Can  you  ascertain  for  me  the  origin  of  this  por- 
trait? Is  it  the  same  with  that  mentioned  as  for  sale,  by  Bustamante  in 
his  Sahagun,  in  an  advertising  note  near  the  end  of  Tom.  I?  If  not  can 
you  get  me  the  print  to  which  he  refers?  3.  Lastly  there  is  a  beautiful 
engraving  of  Marina,  the  lady  interpreter  of  Cortes,  a  lassie  whom  I  shall 
turn  to  good  account  I  hope.  Have  you  ever  met  with  it  in  Mexico?  Or 
can  you  get  it  there  ?  I  should  like  much  to  get  an  engraving  from  it  also. 
You  see  I  do  not  scruple  to  tax  you  more  and  more. . . .  Your  grateful  and 
affectionate 

Wm.  H.  Prescott 

From  Francis  Calley  Gray 

Voila  Francois  Pizarro 

[a  pencil  sketch  followed] 

Paris,  June  29,  1841 
My  dear  Prescott,  — 

Above  you  have  a  sketch  of  Pizarro's  portrait  in  the  Gallery  at  Ver- 
sailles,1 which  is  itself  however  but  a  copy  from  a  picture  in  the  Chateau 
de  Beauregard.  Where  the  said  Chateau  is,  and  what  pretensions  the 
original  may  have  to  being  a  genuine  portrait  of  Pizarro  I  will  endeavour 
to  ascertain,  and  let  you  know  the  result  of  my  enquiries.  Meantime  the 
above  sketch  by  T.  Apple  ton  will  enable  you  to  judge  whether  the  por- 
trait is  one  of  which  the  engraving  is  or  is  not  in  your  reach.  If  you  should 
wish  a  copy  or  a  more  complete  drawing  of  it,  let  me  know  by  the  first 
steamer,  and  whether  I  am  here  or  in  England,  I  doubt  not  I  shall  be  able 
to  procure  it  for  you. 
1  The  pencil  sketch  is  hardly  worthy  of  reproduction. 
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In  the  same  Gallery  is  a  portrait  of  Columbus,  of  which  I  have  for- 
merly seen,  as  you  must  have  done,  an  engraving.  It  is  called  in  the  Cat- 
alogue an  original  painting  of  the  time.  It  is  a  short  bust,  with  some  rude 
and  simple  drapery  about  the  neck,  the  head  uncovered,  stout  and  seem- 
ing as  if  it  might  form  one  end  of  the  gentleman,  whose  nether  extremity 
is  so  well  described  by  W.  Irving.  It  is  so  unpoetical  a  phiz,  that  if  there  is 
any  doubt  about  it,  as  there  must  be,  you  should  decidedly  stick  to  the 
head  you  have  adopted  (from  Naples  I  believe). 

Strange  to  say,  I  could  not  get  a  chance  to  ask  Rogers  about  the  Por- 
trait of  Cortez.  I  only  saw  him  twice,  not  finding  him  at  home.  Both 
times  in  a  grand  private  concert,  from  which  he  vanished  after  a  few  mo- 
ments, as  if  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  out  of  that  crowd  or  to  get  into  an- 
other, I  know  not  which.  Just  before  leaving  England  however,  when  I 
despaired  of  getting  a  better  chance,  I  put  Mr.  Kenyon  on  the  scent,  and 
am  confident  the  information  you  want  will  come  to  me,  if  not  directly 
to  you,  through  that  channel. 

About  ten  days  ago  I  saw  your  friend  Gen'l  M[iller]  at  Chelsea  Park 
Cottage,  a  few  miles  from  London,  where  he  had  established  himself  for  a 
short  time  with  two  or  three  of  his  nieces,  whom  he  is  about  taking  to  the 
continent  to  be  placed  in  some  seminary  for  their  education.  He  found 
himself  better  in  the  country  than  in  London,  dining  out  less,  and  having 
a  better  air.  He  stated  also,  that  as  Dr.  Robbins  had  advised  him  to  give 
up  smoking  cigars,  as  detrimental  to  his  health,  he  had  long  since  done 
so,  and  shewed  us  a  little  alcove  in  the  garden,  where  he  always  goes  to 
smoke  his  pipe.  How  far  Dr.  R.  will  consider  this  literal  observance  of 
his  advice,  a  substantial  compliance  with  it,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Remember  me  affectionately  to  all  your  house  and  believe  always  very 
sincerely  yours, 

F.  C.  Gray 


From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

9  Burton  Street 
Burton  Crescent 
(Received)    July,  1841 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  duly  received  your  letter  of  February  27th  last,  which  I  have  delayed 
answering  until  I  had  some  more  copy  to  send  to  you.  I  inclose  four  let- 
ters of  the  Gran  Capitdn  and  the  Index  to  the  correspondence  of  Maxi- 
milian, Philip  and  Charles  with  the  Catholic  Kings.  There  will  follow 
the  Index  to  the  correspondence  of  the  kings  of  France  with  the  fore- 
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going,  copies  of  various  letters  of  Catherine  of  Aragon  to  her  parents, 
some  documents  and  letters  relating  to  the  negotiations  of  Navarre  and 
the  occupation  of  that  country  by  the  troops  of  King  Ferdinand,1  and 
other  interesting  papers  on  general  policy. 

About  one-third  of  the  letters  of  the  Great  Captain  remain  still  to  be 
copied;  but  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  forward  them  as  promptly  as 
I  should  like.  I  am  now  very  much  occupied,  and  I  have  little  time  to 
devote  to  anything  but  the  labours  that  I  have  in  hand.  Not  only  is  the 
second  volume  of  my  translation  of  Al-M akkari  being  printed,  the  cor- 
rection of  the  proofs  of  which  takes  an  unconscionable  time,  but  also  I 
have  undertaken  to  write  the  letter-press  for  a  work  on  the  Alhambra 
which  is  being  published  here  with  the  greatest  typographical  elegance 
by  a  young  artist  named  Owen  Jones.2  He  has  taken  casts  of  all  the  in- 
scriptions that  adorn  the  walls  of  that  palace,  which  I  intend  to  give  in 
the  original  with  an  English  translation. 

Mr.  Bentley  has  written  me  saying  that  he  does  not  expect  at  present 
to  publish  a  new  edition  of '  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,'  that  he  may  profit 
by  my  additions  when  a  new  edition  is  needed. 

The  letter  from  Gonzalo  at  Caragoca  dated  the  16th  of  April  1501  at- 
tracted my  attention  as  it  did  yours;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
proper  reading.  Perhaps  there  was  at  that  time  some  seaport,  anchorage 
or  bay  in  Sicily  to  which  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  the  capital  of 
Aragon.  Perhaps  our  hero,  who  was  no  hair-splitter  in  matters  of  ortho- 
graphy, Castilianized  Sjracusa  into  Caragoca.  The  first  suggestion  seems 
to  me  the  more  likely.  Among  the  letters  which  I  inclose  is  one  in  which 
Gonzalo  resigns  his  command;  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  interest  you; 
though  you  will  find  it  hard  to  understand  by  reason  of  his  curt  and  la- 
conic style  and  the  little  that  we  know  of  his  private  life. 

I  forget  if  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter  that  I  have  among  my  manu- 
scripts the  original  of  a  relation  of  the  capture  of  King  Abdallah  by  the 
Count  de  Cabra  and  the  Alcalde  de  los  Donceles.3  The  anonymous 
author  says  that  he  wrote  it  'so  that  the  successors  to  the  title  of  Count 
de  Cabra  may  know  how  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Muley  Bahabdala, 
King  of  Granada  occurred/  He  gives  the  names  of  the  principal  cavaliers 

x  In  1 51 2  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  was  signed  by  King  Jean  (d'Albret)  and  Queen 
Catherine  of  Navarre,  a  niece  of  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  In  consequence  of  this  move 
the  Duke  of  Alva  was  sent  to  conquer  Navarre,  which  was  annexed  to  Spain. 

3  1 809-1 874,  English  architect  and  designer.  His  Plans,  etc.,  of  the  Alhambra  was  pub- 
lished 1 836-1 845. 

s  Abdallah,  or  Boabdil,  Sultan  of  Granada,  was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Lucena  in  1483 
by  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cordova,  Count  de  Cabra,  and  one  of  the  leading  generals  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.  His  nephew  and  namesake,  the  Governor  of  the  Court  Pages,  commanded 
the  town  of  Lucena  and  made  an  effective  sortie  during  the  battle. 
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who  appear  in  it,  among  whom  I  find  one  named  'Goncalo  Fernandez  de 
Cordova]  who  I  assume  is  not  the  same  as  our  hero.  The  account  is  rather 
long  and  in  great  detail,  and  although  it  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  ac- 
counts of  Bernaldez,  Diego  de  Valera  and  Zurita,  it  contains  important 
differences  on  certain  points. 

I  have  had  no  news  from  Mr.  Ticknor  for  some  time.  Perhaps  he  may- 
have  written  me  by  the  'President,*  of  the  safety  of  which  people  are  be- 
ginning to  doubt.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  is  here  and  expects  to  remain  two 
or  three  months. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am  Very  sincerely  your  friend 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

•        Boston,  July  15,  1841 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  received  your  letter  with  the  last  copies  of  the  Great  Captain's  cor- 
respondence just  before  leaving  home  on  an  excursion,  and  have  since  my 
return  been  so  much  taken  up  with  preparing  an  abridgment  of  my  'His- 
tory of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel '  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  defer  going 
through  the  manuscripts.  I  am  obliged  to  make  this  abridgment  (which 
however  will  occupy  me  but  three  or  four  weeks)  in  self-defence,  as  the 
work  has  found  such  a  sale  here  that  I  found  it  would  be  abridged  for  me 
by  a  literary  adventurer,  and  I  did  not  care  to  let  anybody  but  myself 
mangle  the  features  of  my  own  bantling.  It  is  indeed  a  barbarous  process 
—  pruning  off  the  toes  and  fingers,  pecking  out  the  brains,  and  dwarfing 
to  a  child's  stature  what  you  have  endeavoured  to  make  a  man  of.  My 
three  respectable  octavos  will  be  smashed  by  this  process  into  a  i2mo. 
Valde  deflenduml l  I  am  glad  to  learn  from  you  that  your  second  volume 
is  going  through  the  press.  Though  you  seem  to  have  plenty  of  other 
work  in  hand,  the  decyphering  the  inscriptions  on  the  Alhambra  will  be 
a  very  interesting  matter.  But  I  must  protest  against  your  making  any 
more  copies  of  the  correspondence  until  you  are  at  entire  leisure.  There 
is  not  the  least  occasion  for  hurrying,  as  my  work  I  trust  will  wait,  and  if 
there  were,  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  make  such  a  sacrifice.  It  is  a 
labour  of  love,  and  if  it  is  made  a  burden  it  would  give  me  a  serious  un- 
easiness. So  do  not  go  on  with  it  except  when  you  have  more  leisure.  I 
see  these  copies  too  are  made  in  your  own  hand,  so  large  and  legible  that 
bad  eyes  may  read  them.  If  you  are  put  to  expenses  at  any  time  for  copy- 

x  No  such  abridgment  appears  to  have  been  published. 
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ing,  etc.,  you  will  of  course  advise  me  as  to  the  amount,  or  if  you  will  let 
Mr.  Rich  know  it,  I  have  asked  him  to  reimburse  you  at  once.  But  there 
are  some  things  one  cannot  pay. 

I  had  letters  from  our  friend  Calderon  last  week.  He  is  kindly  active  in 
getting  me  additional  materials  from  the  archives  of  the  house  of  Cortes. 
I  received  by  the  bye  a  letter  the  other  day  from  the  Duke  of  Monteleone 
in  Sicily,  who  singularly  enough  is  the  descendant  and  representative  of 
the  great  houses  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  and  Hernando  Cortes.  What  a 
pedigree!  Such  blood  does  not  flow  in  the  veins  of  any  living  man.  I  am 
told  he  is  not  likely  to  pluck  a  leaf  of  the  same  laurel  for  himself.  I  have 
received  a  full  length  portrait  of  the  Conquistador,  sent  from  Mexico, 
copied  from  an  original  taken  in  later  life.  It  is  now  in  the  box,  having 
just  landed,  and  I  shall  open  it  today.  It  will  hardly  equal  Titian's  head 
of  the  Marquis,  I  imagine.  Calderon  is  superseded  by  the  new  ministry, 
or  rather  government  at  Madrid,  for  it  seems  little  short  of  a  revolution. 
They  will  be  fortunate  if  they  find  a  more  able  or  amiable  minister.  He 
proposes  to  me  to  translate  my  *  Conquest  of  Mexico'  into  the  Castilian 
as  it  comes  out,  thinking  I  have  it  ready  now.  But  I  have  two  good  years 
yet  before  I  shall  view  the  capital  of  Montezuma.  He  says  that  he  under- 
stands 'Ferd.  and  Isabel'  is  translated,  or  being  translated.  I  saw  some 
notice  of  the  same  in  an  English  journal  some  time  since,  but  gave  no 
credit  to  it.  If  you  think  of  it  when  you  write,  pray  tell  me  if  you  ever 
heard  of  it.  It  cannot  be  so,  though  I  trust  the  time  will  come  when  my 
Spanish  Dons  shall  wear  the  national  costume.  I  believe  I  told  you  it  was 
translating  into  Italian  under  the  care  of  the  Marquis  Capponi  of 
Florence. 

You  mentioned  that  Don  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  in  London  when 
you  wrote.  Should  he  be  there  now  pray  do  me  the  favour  to  remember 
me  to  him.  I  wrote  him  in  Paris  last  [spring]  to  thank  him  for  a  copy  of 
one  of  his  excellent  works  which  he  was  so  obliging  as  to  send  me.  He  is 
one  of  the  men  whom  Europe  delights  to  honour,  but  whom  Spain  it 
seems  can  do  without.  Poor  Spain  —  for  her  future,  as  the  Poet  says, 
*I  guess  and  fear.' x 

I  have  not  seen  Ticknor  lately,  who  is  absent  from  town  for  a  few 
weeks;  but  he  told  me  since  I  received  yours  that  he  was  then  going  to 
send  to  you.  Mr.  Sparks  desires  to  be  remembered  to  you.  He  sends  me 
some  account  of  you.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  those  whom  we  have 
talked  with  but  never  seen.  That  I  may  one  day  have  that  pleasure  is  the 
sincere  wish  of 

*  'To  a  mouse,'  Robert  Burns* 
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To  Francis  Calley  Gray 

(Noctograph) 

Nahant,  July  25,  1 841 

Many  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  Gray,  for  your  kind  recollection  of  me 
and  my  wishes.  And  I  beg  to  thank  Appleton  x  also  for  the  very  clever 
little  sketch  he  has  sent  me  of  the  Conquistador,  which  by  the  bye  I  came 
pretty  near  demolishing  as  I  tore  open  the  letter  on  horseback,  as  I  re- 
ceived it  on  my  evening  canter  on  the  beach  at  Nahant.  It  gives  me  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  portrait,  and  will  make  a  spirited  engraving.  If  it 
be  but  tolerably  authentic  I  shall  be  glad.  I  will  thank  you  to  ascertain  if 
you  can  anything  of  its  history,  and  where  the  said  castle  of  [blank  in  the 
original] 2  is.  I  have  sent  to  Lima  to  get  a  copy  of  an  original  there,  but 
doubt  if  I  succeed.  I  do  not  wish  an  oil  painting  of  the  Versailles  picture, 
which  is  but  a  copy  it  seems.  But  I  should  like  a  sketch  that  might  an- 
swer an  engraver's  purposes  for  a  handsome  portrait.  Stone^  an  English 
engraver  here,  made  me  such  a  one  of  Montezuma  from  a  portrait  I  lent 
him  which  answers  for  the  engraver  in  London  who  now  has  it.  If  you 
can  get  such  a  one  of  the  Versailles  picture  for  three  or  four  louis  I  should 
like  it.  Such  a  sketch  would  be  reduced  to  a  small  size  you  know  on 
paper.  I  have  just  received  a  full  length  oil  painting  of  Cortes  from  Mex- 
ico, standing  six  feet  in  his  buskins.  It  is  a  copy  of  an  original  painted 
late  in  life;  and  the  copy  indifferently  painted,  very  inferior  to  my  Span- 
ish Ferdinand  and  Isabel.   I  shall  get  an  engraving  from  it  however. 

You  say  nothing  in  your  letter  about  your  proposed  carte  de  voyage,  and 
when  you  shall  return.  As  a  fortnight  only  separates  you  from  home,  it  is 
not  an  affair  of  so  much  consideration.  It  requires  about  as  much  reso- 
lution to  get  down  to  Woods  Hole,  where  our  friends  the  Ticknors  are, 
and  where  my  father  and  I  propose  to  find  them  next  week.  You  know 
that  Everett  is  appointed  to  the  London  mission.  It  was  offered  to  Sar- 
gent,* who  declined.  Mr.  Webster  said  last  May  that  he  intended  to  send 
Everett  to  Paris.  But  I  suppose  the  delicate  state  of  things  with  England 
makes  him  the  more  desirous  to  have  a  man  of  talent  and  amiable  man- 
ners in  the  post.  Mr.  Webster  appeared  very  much  concerned  that  we 
should  have  a  minister  there  who  could  make  a  decent  appearance  at  the 
dejeuners,  etc.,  and  not  bring  discredit  on  the  country  by  his  bad  English 
and  ignorance.  I  suppose  you  may  meet  Everett  before  you  return.  I  be- 
lieve every  one  is  pleased  with  the  nomination.  Our  extra  session  labours 

1  Thomas  Gold  Appleton. 

2  Chateau  de  Beauregard. 

3  John  Sergeant,  1779-1852,  of  Philadelphia,  member  of  Congress.  Whig  candidate  for 
Vice-President  with  Clay  in  1832,  LL.D.  Harvard  1844.      - 
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rather  hard.  The  Bank  is  a  sad  wrecker.  Webster  recommended  a  com- 
promising course,  from  the  conviction  no  doubt  that  the  reform  which  he 
really  approved  would  be  vetoed  by  the  President.  The  compromise  how- 
ever is  so  little  to  the  taste  of  people  here  that  they  seem  very  indifferent 
on  the  whole  question.  . . . 
All  our  family  desire  kind  remembrances  to  you. 

To  Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(Noctograph) 

Nahant,  July  28,  1 841 

Many  thanks,  my  dear  Madame  Calderon,  for  your  kind  letter,  and  for 
the  little  piece  of  the  drap  mortuaire  of  the  great  Conquistador.  I  assure 
you  I  shall  keep  it  as  carefully  as  a  good  Catholic  would  the  relics  of  a 
saint  —  to  which  character  however  the  marquis  had  I  believe  small  pre- 
tensions. His  portrait  has  also  arrived  safe  and  sound.  It  is  quite  spir- 
ited, and  though  not  so  nice  a  painting  as  those  from  Madrid,  is  far  su- 
perior to  what  I  had  anticipated  from  Mexico.  It  gives  a  striking  view  of 
the  costume  and  will  make  an  excellent  engraving  for  my  work.1  I  have 
another  one  nearly  done  in  London,  but  this  I  shall  have  taken  like  the 
painting,  full  length.  He  is  indeed  a  most  inconvenient  size  for  a  mod- 
erate apartment.  I  had  a  nice  place  for  him  in  my  library  which  I  thought 
big  enough  in  all  conscience.  But  he  won't  conform  to  it  unless  I  ampu- 
tate his  feet,  an  operation  which  I  can't  bring  my  mind  to.  So  I  have 
ordered  him  into  a  goodly  frame,  and  shall  look  round  then  for  a  vacancy 
somewhere.  I  am  as  much  perplexed  as  the  good  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was 
you  know  with  the  great  family  picture.  The  skulls  have  also  come  safe. 
I  designed  them  to  supply  a  hiatus  in  a  very  beautiful  anatomical  col- 
lection at  the  Medical  College,  which  has  a  complete  series  of  aboriginal 
crania  —  excepting  only  the  Mexican. 

So  it  seems  you  have  a  successor  to  release  you  of  diplomatic  cares  in 
Mexico.  A  bad  omen  this  for  the  country  that  can  dispense  with  the 
services  of  such  a  true  friend  of  her  interests  as  your  husband.  It  fills  one 
with  melancholy  forebodings  of  her  future  condition.  As  for  him,  he  can 
only  be  jostled  out  of  the  track  for  a  little  while.  He  speaks  in  his  letter  to 
me  of  having  leisure  and  inclination  to  translate  my  History  of  the  Con- 
quest into  the  Spanish.  That  would  indeed  delight  me.  But  I  shall  not 
be  in  condition  for  it  this  year  and  a  half,  perhaps  two  years.  I  wish  to 
do  the  whole  as  thoroughly  as  I  can,  and  the  introduction  has  cost  me  a 

1  This  painting  of  Cortes  is  now  owned  by  Prescott's  great-grandson,  James  Lawrence  of 
Milton,  Massachusetts.  The  engraving  is  the  frontispiece  to  volume  I  of  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico, 
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prodigious  deal  of  labour.  The  narrative,  on  which  I  am  now,  goes  off 
glibly  enough.  Should  he  continue  of  the  same  mind  when  I  send  it  to  the 
press,  I  shall  be  too  happy  to  avail  myself  of  it.  As  for  the  'History  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabel '  of  which  you  speak,  it  is  not  translated  into  Span- 
ish and  I  presume  cannot  be  known  there  to  any  but  scholars.  I  indeed 
saw  it  stated  in  an  English  periodical  a  year  since  that  it  was  Castilian- 
ized.  But  I  did  not  believe  it  then  and  it  is  certainly  not  true  or  I  should 
have  learnt  it  since.  If  he  would  undertake  it  I  can  send  him  some  manu- 
scripts of  Gonsalvo  unpublished,  for  an  appendix,  and  get  autographs  of 
the  principal  characters  in  the  history  from  my  friend  Gayangos  in  Lon- 
don. It  would  please  me  greatly  if  he  had  leisure  or  disposition  for  this, 
but  I  would  not  urge  it,  if  either  of  them  is  in  any  degree  wanting.  I  do 
not  like  to  have  their  Highnesses  talk  Italian  before  they  speak  their  own 
vernacular,  but  it  will  be  so.  All  this  I  wrote  in  my  letter  of  the  [29th  of 
June]  to  your  husband,  and  now  repeat  it,  though  it  is  rather  hard  on  you, 
for  fear  that  should  have  miscarried.  One  thing  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
say  to  you,  that  I  hope  you  will  see  whatever  expenses  may  be  incurred 
on  my  account  I  shall  faithfully  know,  as  your  husband  without  some 
little  jog  to  his  memory  might  possibly  neglect  some  of  these  matters. 
And  that  would  disturb  me  very  much,  as  I  have  been  a  great  beggar  — 
to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Before  leaving  my  affairs  I  shall  ask  you  in  your  next  to  let  me  know 
two  things.  1.  Was  the  original  of  the  portrait  you  have  sent  of  Cortes 
taken  in  Spain,  and  at  what  time  of  life  probably,  and  how  came  it  to  the 
Hospital  of  Jesus?  2.  Is  the  engraving  sent  me  by  Manning  and  Mar- 
shall's house  of  Montezuma  (and  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Greatbach 
the  engraver,  in  London),  the  same  mentioned  by  Bustamante  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Sahagun,  Tom.  1.,  as  on  sale  in  Mexico?  Can  you  find  out  for  me 
the  origin  and  authenticity  of  the  said  engraving?  You  will  excuse  my 
particularity,  but  I  wish  to  state  the  facts  in  the  book  if  advisable.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  get  a  sketch  of  the  cenotaph  of  Cortes  and  Alaman's  ac- 
count of  the  translation  of  the  bones. 

We  are  passing  our  villegiatura  at  Nahant,  where  we  have  christened 
the  bleak  bluffs  we  occupy  Fitful  Head.  From  my  window  I  look  over 
the  broad  Atlantic,  and  see  the  surges  break  over  the  iron  coast  full  fifty 
feet  below  us.  It  is  a  wild  spot,  and  the  winds  at  this  moment  whistle  an 
accompaniment  to  the  breakers  that  might  fill  a  poet's  cranium  with  the 
sublime.  But  I  am  no  poet.  I  imagine  myself  however  in  some  such 
place  as  the  bold  headland  in  the  Algarve,  on  which  Prince  Henry  of  Por- 
tugal established  his  residence  when  he  sent  out  his  voyages  of  discovery.1 

1  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  'The  Navigator,'  1 394-1 460,  was  Governor  of  the  Algarve, 
the  southernmost  province  of  Portugal.  His  captains  rediscovered  Madeira,  explored  the 
Azores  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone. 
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I  wish  my  voyages  of  discovery  may  bring  half  as  good  results  to  science 
as  his. 

I  suppose  you  have  hardly  seen  Stephens's  work  yet.  It  contains 
drawings  of  the  remains  of  Palenque,  Copan  and  other  places  in  Central 
America,  very  minute  and  apparently  truthful.  The  narrative  is  spirited 
and  sketchy  enough.  But  the  real  value  of  the  work  is  in  the  drawings  and 
the  simple  descriptions  of  the  ruins.  Stephens  is  no  antiquarian,  fortu- 
nately, and  doesn't  affect  to  be  one  —  most  fortunately  for  his  readers. 
For  a  mushroom  made-up  antiquarian,  sure  to  mislead,  is  of  all  humbugs 
the  greatest.  The  work  is  calculated  to  give  higher  ideas  of  the  state  of 
civilization  in  primitive  America  than  preceding  works.  It  exhibits 
many  drawings  in  addition  to  those  in  the  great  French  work,  Antiquit.es 
Mexicaines  and  Lord  Kingsborough's,  and  is  put  at  so  low  a  price  that  it 
will  be  accessible  to  the  public.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  attract  much  at- 
tention on  the  other  side  of  the  water  as  well  as  ours.  As  it  is  likely  you 
have  not  seen  the  book  I  shall  send  it  to  you  through  Thayer  at  the  same 
time  with  this  letter. 

Irving  has  lately  published  the  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Davidson,1  sister 
of  Lucretia,  whose  poems  you  may  have  read.  It  is  the  most  touching 
book  I  ever  listened  to,  and  the  subject  of  it  was  one  of  those  miracles,  — 
those  little  flowers  of  paradise  that  die  in  the  opening.  I  will  send  you  a 
copy  with  the  Stephens,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  delight  you. 

Summer  divides  friends  as  far  asunder  as  politics  or  religion,  or  any 
other  good  cause  for  quarreling.  Mrs.  Ritchie  is  staying  at  Roxbury  with 
her  children.  Her  caro  sposo  has  gone  to  France  again.  He  usually 
touches  at  home  on  his  peregrinations.  Le  pauvre  homme,  where  is  his 
home?  His  boys  are  in  Germany  at  school.  The  Ticknors  are  at  a  place 
called  Woods  Hole,  near  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  I  propose  to  pass 
next  week  with  them.  The  Appletons  you  know  are  in  England.  Papa 
and  Madame  Mere  and  the  little  heir  are  occupying  a  cottage  there. 
Grandpapa  Sumner  2  is  also  with  them.  His  day,  so  long  clouded,  is  mak- 
ing a  golden  set.  Mary  does  not  recover  from  the  debility  into  which  she 
was  thrown  by  her  confinement.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  she  were  to 
return  in  October  with  Fanny,  for  there  is  small  prospect  I  believe  of 
Mackintosh's  getting  much  in  England.  Tom  Appleton  sent  me  a  spir- 
ited sketch  of  his  making  of  the  portrait  of  Pizarro  in  the  Versailles  gal- 
lery. Have  you  ever  met  with  a  portrait  of  Pizarro?  If  you  can  meet 
with  an  engraving  of  Marina,  Cortes's  lady  interpreter,  &c,  you  will 
greatly  oblige  me  by  sending  it  to  me.   She  has  been  engraved. 

1  An  American  poet.   She  died  at  Saratoga  in  1838  at  the  age  of  15. 

2  Jesse  Sumner,  father  of  Harriet  Coffin  Sumner,  Nathan  Appleton's  second  wife  and 
mother  of  Mrs.  Mackintosh. 
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There,  I  have  poured  as  much  gossip  into  your  lap  as  any  female 
friend,  spinster  though  she  be,  could  have  done.  When  you  write  retali- 
ate if  you  please  on  the  scenery,  and  let  me  know  if  you  can  without 
trouble  a  few  of  the  indigenous ,  staple  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  grand  table- 
land growth  and  of  the  tierra  caliente,  and  their  English  names,  if  they 
have  any.  Could  you  not  specify  a  bird  or  two,  with  their  effect  on  the 
eye  ?  You  see  I  want  to  dip  my  pencil  in  your  colours  —  the  colours  of 
truth,  gently  touched  with  fancy,  at  least  feeling.  If  you  could  begin  a 
letter  to  me  (excuse  me)  a  few  days  before  the  post  —  at  which  crisis,  you 
know,  your  own  family  must  swim  before  your  eyes  —  perhaps  you  could 
find  time  for  it.  Adieu,  my  dear  Madame  Calderon.  Pray  remember  me 
most  warmly  to  your  husband. 

P.S.  Though  my  letters  may  be  dated  Nahant  or  Pepperell,  according 
to  my  migrations,  I  wish  yours  and  your  husband's  would  always  be 
directed  to  Boston.  And  pray  advise  me  of  your  address  when  you  leave 
Mexico. 


To  John  Lloyd  Stephens 

'   (Noctograph) 

Boston,  Aug.  2,  1 841 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  cannot  well  express  to  you  the  great  satisfaction  and  delight  I  have 
received  from  your  volumes.  I  suppose  few  persons  will  enjoy  them 
more,  as  very  few  have  been  led  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  subject. 
You  have  indeed  much  exceeded  the  expectations  I  had  formed,  which 
were  not  small,  and  besides  throwing  much  additional  light  on  places  and 
remains  before  known,  you  have  brought  others  into  notice  and  much 
widened  the  ground  for  general  survey  and  comparison.  It  is  no  little 
result  of  your  labours  too  that  you  have  shown  how  accessible  many  of 
these  places  are,  and  have  furnished  a  sort  of  carte  du  pays  for  the  future 
traveller.  I  have  no  doubt  your  volumes  will  be  the  means  of  stimulating 
researches  in  this  interesting  country,  which  has  been  looked  on  as  a  kind 
of  enchanted  ground,  guarded  by  dragons  and  giants.  It  is  encompassed 
by  difficulties  enough  however  to  intimidate  any  but  a  resolute  lover  of 
science  —  and  one  not  much  given  to  rheumatism,  for  which  a  night  in 
the  ruins,  under  a  drenching  thunder-storm,  would  be  an  indifferent 
recipe,  even  though  he  should  have  the  luxury  of  a  corridor  to  swing  his 
hammock  in. 

Your  researches  in  Palenque  have  made  some  important  additions  to 
the  collections  of  Dupaix.   The  beautiful  adornments,  the  conformation 
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and  topmost  story  of  the  buildings,  and  above  all  the  hieroglyphics  — 
how  strange  that  Castaneda  *  should  have  omitted  them!  No  doubt  it 
taxed  his  patience  too  severely,  as  to  be  worth  anything  they  must  be 
most  minutely  and  literally  copied.  It  is  evident  the  buildings  have  suf- 
fered considerably  since  his  visit,  and  yet  your  account  and  Mr.  Cather- 
wood's  drawings  confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  the  French  publication, 
where  however,  as  in  the  apartment  of  the  Cross,  something  is  evidently 
added  for  effect. 

Copan  is  completely  new  ground,  for  Galindo's  barren  description  2  and 
Cabrera's  moonshine  3  rather  mystified  than  enlightened  the  reader  about 
it,  and  indeed  had  altogether  a  very  suspicious  appearance  as  regards 
truth.  I  think  it  is  very  evident  that  the  works  at  Uxmal  and  Palenque 
(at  least  to  judge  from  their  writings)  were  by  the  same  race,  or  cognate 
races.  We  have  great  reason  for  regret  that  Mr.  Catherwood's  illness 
should  have  [prevented]  the  illustration  of  Uxmal,  on  the  whole  the  most 
remarkable,  and  fortunately  the  best  preserved  and  most  accessible  of 
any  of  the  remains  you  visited.  I  have  always  suspected  Waldeck,  there 
is  so  great  appearance  of  charlatanism  in  him.  But  your  accounts  go  far 
to  confirm  his,  though  I  am  sure  his  colouring  does  not  wear  the  true 
weather-tints  of  antiquity.  Indeed  you  call  him  '  fanciful '  savant,  a  preg- 
nant word  of  meaning,  I  suspect. 

I  had  written  a  sketch  for  my  Introduction,  which  I  concluded  to  throw 
into  an  Appendix,  on  the  ruins  of  Yucatan,  etc.,  before  your  book  ap- 
peared. I  am  glad  to  find  my  conclusions  so  far  coincide  with  yours  that 
I  think  I  shall  retain  the  chapter  as  I  have  written  it,  and  make  additional 
remarks  suggested  by  your  labours.  I  have  stated  that  I  could  see  little 
or  no  analogy  in  the  American  architecture  and  that  of  the  Old  Continent. 
And  I  have  entirely  discredited  the  claims  of  an  Egyptian  antiquity,  ac- 
counting for  the  acccumulation  of  earth  and  vegetable  deposit,  and  the 
growth  of  trees  by  the  luxuriance  of  a  tropical  climate.  Your  observa- 
tions on  the  subsequent  accumulations  in  the  court  which  had  been 
cleared  by  Dupaix  thirty-five  years  since,  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  this. 
I  had  supposed  however  that  the  works  might  be  some  centuries  older 
than  the  Conquest,  and  though  from  the  silence  or  very  vague  notices  of 
the  writers  of  that  period  it  is  impossible  to  establish  this  or  anything 
else  with  accuracy,  yet  your  researches  do  not  satisfy  me  as  to  the  con- 

1  Luciano  Castaneda  of  Mexico,  the  illustrator  of  Dupaix's  AntiquitSs  Mexicaines. 

2  Juan  Galindo,  Governor  of  Peten;  in  1836  he  contributed  papers  on  Central  American 
antiquities  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 

3  Pablo  Felix  Cabrera  of  Guatemala.  He  published  in  1822  Teatro  critico  Americano,  or  a 
Critical  Investigation  into  the  History  of  the  Americans,  in  which  he  undertook  to  prove 
that  Central  America  was  settled  by  Carthage,  and  identified  certain  Maya  sculptures 
with  Egyptian  gods. 
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trary.  The  strongest  argument  for  a  more  recent  origin  is  the  wooden 
beams  and  lintels.  But  the  hard  wood  of  the  cedar  will  defy  decay  for  a 
very  long  while  you  know,  when  at  all  sheltered  from  the  weather.  The 
hieroglyphics  of  Copan  and  Palenque,  showing  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
process,  of  that  arbitrary  character  which  if  not  truly  phonetic  is  little 
short  of  it,  have  no  resemblance  it  seems  to  me  to  the  rude  characters  of 
the  Aztecs,  which  rarely  if  ever  reach  higher  than  picture-writing,  the 
lowest  stage  of  the  art.  (I  have  examined  with  care  the  specimens  in 
Lord  Kingsborough's  work,  and  it  comprises  nearly  all  known  in  Europe.) 
An  important  exception  indeed  would  be  afforded  by  the  Dresden  Manu- 
script,1 if  that  were  Aztec.  But  I  had  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  not.  No  one  knows  from  what  part  of  America  it  came  into 
Germany,  and  its  appearance  precisely  answers  to  the  description  given 
by  Peter  Martyr  of  the  papyri  brought  from  Yucatan.  From  this  quar- 
ter or  some  part  of  Central  America  I  imagine  it  came.  I  see  no  reason  to 
discredit  the  popular  tradition  of  the  Aztecs  themselves  in  respect  to  an 
enlightened  race  who  preceded  them  in  the  country,  from  which  they  emi- 
grated a  century  before  the  land  was  occupied  by  the  Mexicans.  Ixtlilxo- 
chitl,  a  native  writer  about  1600,  says  expressly  in  a  manuscript  which  I 
have  of  his  that  these  people,  the  Toltecs,  proceeded  south  and  scattered 
over  Guatemala,  Yucatan  and  the  regions  adjoining.  Here  they  may 
have  gone  onward  in  the  career  of  civilization  and  produced  the  works 
which  you  have  found  in  ruins.  But  after  all,  Quien  sake?,  a  most  con- 
venient termination  of  all  discussions  on  this  debatable  ground. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  remarks  on  the  spirited  and  most  interest- 
ing sketches  of  the  numerous  scenes  you  have  passed  through,  as  any 
criticism  of  mine  would  be  impertinent  after  the  general  suffrages  of  all 
your  countrymen.  But  I  may  say  that  I  think  you  have  been  most  judi- 
cious in  confining  yourself  in  the  body  of  the  work  to  a  literal  description 
of  the  monuments,  leaving  disquisition  to  the  close.  Your  true  business, 
the  most  difficult  and  diplomatic  thing  in  the  matter,  was  to  furnish  the 
public  with  the  actual  materials  for  speculation.  There  will  be  castle- 
builders  enough  to  improve  on  it.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
Mr.  Catherwood's  drawings  in  this  connection.  They  carry  with  them  a 
perfect  assurance  of  his  fidelity,  in  this  how  different  from  his  predeces- 
sors, who  have  never  failed  by  some  over-finish  or  by  their  touches  for 
effect  to  throw  an  air  of  improbability,  or  at  best  uncertainty,  over  the 
whole. . . . 

P.S.  I  have  Cortes's  expedition  to  Honduras,  manuscript.  I  have  only 
glanced  over  it.    But  he  throws  I  believe  very  little  light*  making  a  few 
1  See  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico ,  First  Am.  edition,  1.  104-05. 
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brief  incidental  notices  only  —  on  the  cities  of  Central  America.    One 
peso  cToro  was  worth  all  the  antiquities  of  Anahuac  to  the  old  Conquerors. 

From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

9  Burton  Street 
Burton  Crescent,  London 
August  22,  1 841 
My  dear  Friend: 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  O.  Rich  gave  me  your  letter  of  July  15th  last, 
which  as  always  I  have  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  The  plan  of 
which  you  tell  me,  of  yourself  abridging  your  work  is  a  good  one.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  it  will  succeed  and  that  in  this  way  you  will  escape  its  being 
done  by  one  of  the  many  literary  hacks  'pour  qui  la  litterature  n'est 
qu'un  metier/  as  we  say  in  Spain  '  without  commending  himself  to  God  or 
the  Devil.'  I  expect  to  do  the  same  thing  some  time  with  my  'Moham- 
medan Dynasties.'  In  its  present  form  my  work  is  bound  to  be  little 
known;  the  reading  of  it  is  so  dry  that  it  will  only  be  undertaken  by  a 
very  few.  As  soon  therefore  as  I  finish  various  urgent  undertakings  which 
I  have  in  hand  I  mean  to  compile  a  complete  history  of  the  domination 
of  the  Arabs  in  Spain  from  the  interesting  documents  collected  there  and 
many  other  materials  which  I  have  secured,  unless  some  Englishman  or 
Frenchman  who  is  versed  in  the  Arab  literature  does  it  before  I  do.  I  do 
not  know  whether  to  write  it  in  English  or  Spanish;  if  I  consulted  my 
interests  the  former  would  be  more  attractive;  on  the  other  hand  my  debt 
to  my  native  country  inclines  me  to  the  latter.  Time  and  circumstances 
will  decide. 

You  will  receive  at  the  same  time  with  this  letter  copies  of  the  remain- 
ing letters  of  the  Great  Captain  and  other  papers  enclosed  with  them 
bearing  on  the  life  of  that  hero.  I  shall  later  send  you  copies  of  certain 
letters  of  Catherine  of  Aragon  to  her  father  the  Catholic  King,  which 
throw  no  little  light  on  the  history  of  the  period;  they  describe  the  secret 
negotiations  between  Ferdinand  and  Henry  VIII  relating  to  France,  and 
supply  valuable  details  on  the  private  life  and  character  of  both  kings. 
I  also  own  some  letters  of  Don  Juan  and  Dona  Catalina,  the  last  sov- 
ereigns of  Navarre,  to  King  Ferdinand,  which  I  shall  have  copied  if  neces- 
sary. Except  some  three  or  four  in  the  handwriting  of  Dona  Catalina  her- 
self, which  are  therefore  rather  difficult  to  read,  the  remainder  are  written 
by  their  secretaries  in  a  very  legible  hand  and  can  safely  be  confided  to 
the  copyist  whom  I  employ.  How  much  more  sensible  it  would  have  been 
if  you  had  accepted  my  offer  of  last  year  and  allowed  me  to  send  you  my 
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whole  collection  of  manuscripts  body  and  soul,  so  that  you  might  have 
read  them  and  made  extracts  as  you  liked  ?  In  my  hands  it  is  worthless, 
in  yours  it  would  be  a  veritable  treasure!  There  is  still  time,  my  dear 
friend,  so  say  yes  and  in  two  weeks  after  I  hear  from  you  you  may  have 
the  satisfaction  of  looking  over  the  pothooks  scrawled  by  Gonzalo  and 
other  great  men  of  his  time.  I  consider  myself  a  lover  of  the  glories  of  my 
poor  country,  which  you  have  celebrated  so  ably,  and  I  am  devoted  to 
literature  in  general.  But  in  spite  of  my  passion  for  the  many  excellent 
books  which  I  own  I  have  never  had  the  slightest  reluctance  to  lending 
them;  and  in  the  present  case  I  should  think  it  a  literary  crime  if  you  did 
not  publish  these  documents  which  are  so  interesting.  I  should  ere  this 
have  sent  you  my  manuscripts  without  obtaining  your  permission  were 
it  not  that  I  was  stopped  more  than  once  by  the  fear  that  you  might  con- 
sider my  act  as  a  sort  of  intrusion.  By  the  letter  which  you  recently 
wrote  to  Mr.  O.  Rich,  and  which  he  read  to  me  complete,  as  well  as  by 
various  delicately  veiled  expressions  in  your  letters  to  me,  I  see  that  you 
expect  to  pay  the  expense  that  you  suppose  I  have  sustained  for  the  cop- 
ies of  the  documents  which  I  have  sent  you  on  different  occasions.  I 
heartily  beg  you  to  give  up  any  such  idea.  In  the  first  place  because  my 
work  is  worth  nothing  looked  at  intrinsically.  Secondly  because  though  I 
had  not  made  a  copy  before  I  should  have  had  to  do  it  in  the  future.  I 
have  already  told  you  that  a  copy  that  I  made  in  Spain  had  gone  astray. 
Since  my  arrival  in  England  they  have  made  me  various  offers  to  sell  the 
original  to  the  library  of  the  British  Museum;  and  although  it  is  true  that 
I  have  refused  several  other  offers  nevertheless  some  day  I  may  be  obliged 
to  accept  them,  and  I  must  be  provided  in  that  case  with  a  literal  copy 
for  my  own  use.  The  only  thing  to  be  considered  therefore  is  that  you 
should  oblige  me,  if  I  merit  it,  by  allowing  me  to  send  you  the  copy  which 
I  have  myself  made  from  the  original  instead  of  the  badly  written  work  of 
my  copyist.  You  must  feel  no  scruples  whatever,  since  you  have  already 
paid  for  the  copy  from  end  to  end,  and  the  work  which  falls  to  my  share 
is  no  burden  since  it  redounds  to  my  benefit  and  profit.  Furthermore  as 
you  know  very  well  the  little  that  I  have  done  has  been  done  in  odd 
moments  and  at  times  when  the  state  of  my  health  has  not  allowed  me 
to  engage  in  tasks  of  any  other  kind.  Believe  me,  I  am  speaking  frankly 
and  that  if  I  believed  that  what  I  had  done  for  you  merited  compensation 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  so,  since  I  am  a  poor  man  of  letters  who 
lives  by  his  pen  and  I  must  work  hard  to  support  my  family. 

I  have  not  heard  of  the  translation  of  your  work  into  Spanish.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  so,  but  Spain  is  sure  to  be  the  last  country  in  Europe 
where  it  will  receive  the  appreciation  which  it  merits  so  fully.  What  you 
tell  me  about  the  Duke  of  Monteleone,  the  representative  of  the  two 
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houses  of  Hernan  Cortes  and  Gonzalo,  is  perhaps  true  as  regards  the 
former  (though  I  doubt  it);  but  it  is  not  a  fact  as  regards  Gonzalo,  since 
as  you  know  the  Great  Captain  had  an  only  daughter  whose  lineal  de- 
scendant is  the  present  Count  de  Sastago,1  in  whose  house  is  kept  a  por- 
trait and  the  sword  of  Gonzalo,  together  with  some  interesting  papers. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ticknor,  accompanying  various 
books  which  he  presents  to  me.  Pray  remember  me  to  him  and  say  that 
I  shall  write  to  him  soon.  I  hear  from  Madrid  that  a  life  of  the  Great 
Captain  is  being  published  in  a  literary  journal  of  Madrid  called  the 
Bibliotecario  y  el  Trobador?  written  by  his  friend  and  companion  of  arms 
Captain  Herrera.  With  kindest  regards  I  am  Your  devoted  servant  and 
friend 

'    P.  DE  GAYANGOS 


To  Edward  Everett 

Pepperell,  September  14,  1841 
My  dear  Sir: 

On  the  30th  of  April  last,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  you  in  answer  to 
your  very  kind  letter  of  the  10th  of  March  relating  to  Philip  2d  manu- 
scripts in  Florence.  As  it  is  possible  that  letter  may  have  miscarried  I  will 
extract  below  the  portion  relating  to  the  manuscripts,  as  I  should  regret 
your  not  receiving  my  reply  before  you  leave  Florence. 

I  am  now  in  full  march  over  the  grand  plateau  of  Mexico,  but  have  still 
some  hard  campaigns  to  fight  before  I  win  the  capital.  The  story  I  find 
will  swell  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  the  preliminary  view  of  the  Az- 
tec civilization  into  three  volumes.  It  is  well  to  have  an  occupation  which 
distracts  one  from  disagreeable  thoughts  of  our  public  troubles.  The  sky 
is  anything  but  bright  at  present,  and  the  most  knowing  politicians  are  at 
fault  and  know  not  what  to  guess  even.  There  is  a  large  part  of  the  Whigs 
true  to  the  cause,  but  mixed  with  them  are  false  friends  worse  than  open 
enemies,  who  by  a  juncture  with  the  Locos,  always  ready  of  course,  can 
easily  turn  the  scale.  It  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  know  on  what  to 
rely.  What  adds  to  the  distress  is,  that  this  disjointed  body  has  now, 
alas !  a  most  misshapen  head.  The  President  is  of  that  Virginian  school, 
whose  refinements  lead  to  results  on  some  momentous  questions  not  very 
different  from  those  of  the  opposite  party.   It  will  indeed  be  a  singular 

1  The  first  to  bear  the  title  was  Blasco  de  Alagon  c  mayor  mayordomo '  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  By  descent  through  various  branches  of  the  family  it  passed  to  Cristobal 
Fernandez  de  Corboba,  viceroy  of  Sicily  and  a  grandee  of  Spain. 

2  Edited  by  J.  M.  Alvarez.  A  copy  is  in  the  Ticknor  Collection  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library. 
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fact  in  political  history,  if  the  head  should  crush  the  very  party  to  which 
he  owes  his  existence;  but  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  such  results.  You 
of  course  are  put  in  possession  of  the  whole  progress  of  things,  and  know 
as  much,  I  dare  say,  as  anyone  in  Boston,  perhaps  in  Washington,  where 
there  seems  to  be  the  greatest  uncertainty  as  to  the  course  things  are  to 
take.  No  measure  has  excited  on  the  whole  such  deep  indignation  and 
concern  as  the  late  opposition  to  your  nomination  and  some  others  in  the 
Senate.  The  ground  of  abolitionism,  which  is  the  only  real  ground  on 
which  it  is  to  be  defended,  is  the  most  mischievous  one  that  could  have 
been  taken  for  the  country,  and,  if  it  prevails,  will  go  nigh  to  convert  the 
North  into  open  abolitionists.  Mr.  Berrien,  I  have  understood,  remarked 
that  we  might  have  our  part  of  the  diplomatic  appointments  except 
England,  which  should  never  be  given  to  a  man  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.1  I  doubt  if  he  actually  said  this,  though  it  is  conformable  to 
the  action  of  the  South  certainly.  But  this  principle,  if  attempted  to  be 
maintained  in  the  present  instance,  will  create  a  sensation  such  as  few 
public  measures  in  this  country  have  caused,  and  one  of  no  transitory 
nature.  It  would  be  an  insult  and  gross  injury  to  the  whole  North,  which, 
as  thank  Heaven  they  are  not  slaves,  they  will  not  patiently  sit  under. 
Indeed  I  see  not  how  the  Loco-foco  representative  from  a  New  England 
state  can  meet  his  constituents  after  combining  in  this  manner  with  the 
South.  It  will  be  a  dark  day  for  the  Republic,  if  an  opposition  should  pre- 
vail, founded  as  it  must  be  on  such  a  ground  of  local  estrangement,  the 
worst  of  all  sources  of  division.  But  I  trust  that  this  will  not  be  the  case. 
Indeed  the  longer  the  question  is  postponed,  the  less  likely  it  seems  to  be 
that  there  will  be  a  negative,  for  it  gives  time  for  the  expression  of  the 
public  sentiment  from  distant  quarters,  and  this  has  been  in  many  in- 
stances, from  the  South  as  well  as  nearer  home,  most  emphatic  in  con- 
demnation of  such  a  policy.  When  Mr.  Webster  was  here  before  the 
meeting  of  Congress,  he  conversed  with  me  about  the  English  mission. 
He  seemed  most  anxious  to  have  it  filled  by  a  man  not  only  competent  to 
the  present  political  emergency,  but  whose  education  and  manners 
would  reflect  credit  on  the  country.  He  had  seen  how  these  were  tried  in 
the  social  circles  of  London,  and  expressed  a  great  desire  that  our  repre- 
sentative should  do  credit  to  the  scholarship  and  intellectual  attainments 
of  the  nation.  I  believe  he  felt  a  London  breakfast-table  was  a  more  try- 
ing arena  —  for  an  American  at  least  —  than  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  trust  when  you  receive  this  letter  you  will  get  intelligence,  also,  of  the 

1  In  1830  while  a  Congressman  Edward  Everett  had  opposed  a  bill  for  the  deportation  of 
the  Cherokee  Indians  from  Georgia.  John  Macpherson  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  1781—1 856,  was 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  and  had  rendered  an  opinion  to  the  Presi- 
dent justifying  the  removal.   He  was  United  States  Senator  from  Georgia,  1 840-1 852. 
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confirmation  of  your  appointment,  and  I  should  have  deferred  writing 
till  I  could  have  the  pleasure  of  communicating  it,  but  I  was  afraid  I 
should  lose  the  packet,  being  now  in  the  country,  where  communication 
is  somewhat  dilatory  and  uncertain.1 

In  your  last  you  spoke  of  being  able  to  get  a  copy  of  Titian's  portrait 
of  Philip  2d  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  by  a  good  artist,  for  some  fifty  or  sixty 
dollars  probably.  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  with  a  full  length. . . . 
If  Titian's  Philip  could  part  with  his  legs  without  detriment  to  the  rest  — 
which  cannot  always  be  in  such  portraits  —  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a 
copy  by  a  skilful  artist,  for  seventy-five  dollars,  if  not  for  less,  as  I  should 
get  it  engraved,  and  it  would  make  a  good  pendant  in  the  meanwhile  to  a 
beautiful  copy  I  have  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  from  a  Venetian  original. 
But  if  this  is  troublesome  to  you  from  any  cause,  pray  do  not  think  of  it. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  by  your  remembering  me  to  the  Marquis  Gino 
Capponi.  I  am  greatly  indebted  indeed  to  the  interest  he  has  taken  in 
my  labours.  I  trust  that  no  impediment  will  occur  to  the  completion  of 
the  translation  under  his  auspices.  The  last  two  or  three  years  have 
opened  to  me  a  correspondence  with  some  eminent  Italian  scholars, 
among  them  the  Duke  di  Serradifalco  in  Sicily,  of  Florentine  extraction 
I  believe.  He  has  taken  a  most  friendly  interest  in  procuring  papers  rela- 
tive to  the  Cortes  family,  unasked  by  me.  The  heir  of  Cortes  and  Gon- 
salvo de  Cordova  united,  —  eheu  quam  dissimilis!  —  now  lives  in  Pal- 
ermo —  the  Duke  of  Monteleone.  It  is  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  my  work 
that  it  has  opened  to  me  the  friendship  of  such  men  as  these  two  former 
illustrious  Italians. . . . 


From  Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

San  Xavier,  September  19,  1841 
My  dear  Mr.  Prescott: 

Having  taken  refuge  from  cannon-balls  at  an  Hacienda  four  leagues 
from  the  City,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  complicated  and  probably 
most  unfortunate  in  its  results  of  all  the  revolutions  that  have  yet  agi- 

1  President  Tyler  sent  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Everett  to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  St.  James',  to  the  Senate,  July  16;  it  was  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations  July  22,  and  on  motion  by  Mr.  Rives  was 
laid  on  the  table;  on  September  1 1  the  consideration  of  the  nomination  was  resumed  and 
after  debate  the  Senate  adjourned;  two  days  later  the  nomination  was  confirmed,  23  to  19, 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  called,  and  the  injunction  of  secrecy  removed  from  the  vote.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  slavery  had  any  part  in  the  result.  Both  Senators  from  Ohio,  Missouri, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Illinois,  and  one  senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, Georgia,  Louisiana,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire  were  against  confirmation. 
Berrien  voted  in  favor. 
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tated  this  Paradise  Lost,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  this  morning  of  receiv- 
ing a  packet  of  letters  from  home  and  yours  of  July  the  28th  for  which  a 
thousand  thanks.  When  this  Pronunciamiento  broke  out,  we  were  living 
in  the  Casa  de  la  Moneda,1  an  immense  and  splendid  building  attached  to 
the  Palace  —  in  itself  a  palace,  one  of  the  great  monuments  of  Spanish 
magnificence  with  which  Mexico  abounds.  We  had  the  apartments  of 
the  §uperintendente,  who  not  being  paid  by  the  Govt,  was  too  glad  to 
let  his  house  at  an  enormous  ransom.  The  Contadors,2  tesoreros,*  etc.  of 
the  house,  who  have  most  of  them  spent  their  lives  there,  and  have  lived 
under  various  Vice-Roys,  were  greatly  enchanted  at  the  residence  of  a 
Spanish  Minister  amongst  them,  and  one  old  Contador  who  looked  as  if 
he  had  been  coined  in  the  Mint,  used  to  amuse  us  with  curious  old  stories, 
especially  of  his  hero  and  patron  Saint  RevillagigedoS  However  having 
lived  there  very  comfortably  for  two  months  we  were  one  morning  awak- 
ened by  the  sound  of  Canonazosys  and  were  informed  that  General  Valen- 
cia the  Commander-in-chief,  and  bosom-friend  of  Bustamante,  had  re- 
tired into  the  Citadel,  and  pronounced  himself.  Immediately  all  shops  and 
theatres  were  closed.  The  President  after  eating  his  usual  quantity  of 
eggs,  his  principal  food,  addressed  his  troops,  and  sallied  forth  to  attack 
the  Citadel,  but  by  the  time  he  reached  it,  found  himself  nearly  alone. 
Mexico  presented  rather  a  gay  appearance.  Shots  firing  —  people  run- 
ning —  ladies  on  the  balconies  —  soldiers  on  the  azoteas.6  The  Arch- 
bishop who  lives  opposite  to  us,  appeared  now  and  then  on  his  balconies, 
crossed  himself,  and  vanished.  Meantime,  Santa  Anna,  the  diable 
boiteux  and  hidden  spring  of  the  whole  affair,  kept  moving  cautiously 
towards  the  Capital  —  on  the  other  hand  Genl.  Paredes  7  wrote  to  an- 
nounce his  approach  from  Guanaxoato.  The  two  parties  in  Mexico  pub- 
lished daily  Boletins  in  very  bad  Spanish,  abusing  one  another,  and  regu- 
larly at  night  the  canonading  began.  As  usual  few  soldiers  were  killed,  but 
numbers  of  women  and  children.  Two  nuns  were  shot  in  their  Convent, 
while  praying  at  night  in  the  Coro,8  upon  which  the  Archbishop  gave 
orders  for  the  vacating  of  three  Convents  which  were  dangerously  placed. 
At  last  Genl.  Valencia  gave  out  that  his  patience  was  exhausted,  and  that 
at  night  he  would  bombard  the  Palace  and  if  necessary  bring  down  half 
the  City.  This  was  pleasant  news  for  us,  our  house  forming  part  of  the 
Palace.  We  had  no  place  of  retreat,  for  nearly  all  Mexico  had  gone  to  the 

1  The  Mint.  *  Accountants. 

3  Treasurers.  *  Viceroy  of  Mexico  1789-1794. 

5  Cannonading.  6  Flat  house-tops. 

7  He  later  led  a  revolution  against  President  Herrera  and  was  president  ad  interim  for  six 
months  in  1846. 

8  The  Choir. 
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country,  and  left  their  houses  shut  up,  and  indeed  there  was  safety  no- 
where. So  we  remained  very  patiently  till  night,  determining  when  the 
first  fire  begun  to  go  out  servants  and  all  on  foot  to  a  Convent  out  of  the 
City,  where  we  have  friends  amongst  the  Padres,  who  though  they  could 
not  admit  women  into  their  Convent,  could  allow  us  to  pass  the  night  in 
their  Church.  I  thought  this  plan  very  dangerous  on  account  of  robbers 
on  the  road,  and  at  last  we  discovered  that  beneath  the  mint  were  some 
tremendous  vaults  a  la  gunpowder  plot,  the  walls  so  thick  that  they  were 
warranted  to  be  bomb-proof ',  and  here  we  and  our  two  Secretaries  and 
servants  prepared  to  remove  on  the  first  alarm.  After  sitting  up  till 
twelve  o'clock,  we  found  that  we  had  been  quitte  pour  la  peur —  and  that 
we  might  sleep  in  safety  until  morning.  But  the  next  day,  a  message 
came  from  the  Govt,  requesting  if  perfectly  convenient,  that  we  would 
remove  from  the  Casa  de  la  Moneda  —  that  it  was  to  be  converted  into  a 
gunpowder  depot,  and  would  not  continue  to  be  a  very  safe  residence. 
Hereupon,  we  determined  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Senores  de 
Fagoaga,1  to  pass  some  days  at  their  residence  of  San  Xavier,  having  pre- 
viously ascertained  that  not  a  corner  of  a  house  was  to  be  had  for  love  or 
money  in  any  of  the  villages  in  the  environs  of  Mexico.  Dozens  of  ladies 
were  sitting  on  the  floor  of  almost  every  house  in  Guadelupe,  where  we 
went  in  search  of  an  asylum  —  crowded  together  and  sleeping  on  mats. 
With  some  risk  we  ventured  in  the  carriage  to  Tacubaya  —  there  the 
crowd  is  even  greater.  We  then  spent  three  days  in  the  delightful  occupa- 
tion of  packing  and  disposing  of  all  our  worldly  goods,  no  easy  matter  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  where  a  cargador 2  is  liable  to  be  stopped  by  a 
bullet  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  and  with  immense  difficulty  contrived  to 
get  ourselves  under  weigh  by  Monday  morning,  the  day  on  which  the 
Govt,  wished  to  take  possession.  We  are  just  beginning  to  breathe,  and 
to  listen  philosophically  to  the  nightly  roaring  of  the  cannon,  which,  this 
being  the  rainy  season,  mingles  its  hoarse  voice  with  the  thunder,  so  that 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  which  is  the  earthly  and  which  the 
heavenly  artillery.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  you  the  difficulties  which  this 
revolution  occasions  to  us,  who  were  about  preparing  for  our  departure. 
All  business  being  suspended,  we  can  arrange  nothing,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
travel  at  present.  Between  robbers  and  Santa  Anna's  troops  who  are 
probably  the  worst  of  the  two,  the  roads  are  in  a  most  insecure  state. 
They  were  never  very  safe,  but  everything  is  comparative.  Santa  Anna  is 
at  Puebla,  and  we  have  just  been  reading  a  most  insolent  manifiesto  of  his. 
Poor  Mexico  has  little  to  choose.     El  Cojo  3  is  an  energetic  robber  — 

1  Either  Francisco  or  Jos6  Maria  Fagoaga,  sons  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Apartado. 

a  Porter. 

» 'The  Lame  One';  Santa  Anna  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  war  with  France  in  1838. 
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Valencia  a  vulgar  ambitious  upstart.  Paredes  is  the  best,  but  he  is 
always  drunk.  I  am  afraid  it  will  end  by  throwing  the  country  into  a 
dreadful  state  of  anarchy,  and  in  the  meantime  the  roads  are  covered 
with  robbers,  and  the  streets  with  leperos.  Amongst  the  former  are  a 
band  of  wretches  who  escaped  from  the  Acordadaf  and  who  having  pro- 
cured arms  and  a  captain,  are  infesting  the  country.  This  is  a  beautiful 
and  very  rich  Hacienda,  one  of  the  innumerable  possessions  of  the  family 
of  the  Marquis  of  Apartado.  The  Fagoagas  (the  family  name)  are  four  in 
number  —  all  heiresses,  two  married  and  two  single.  Each  lady  possesses 
half  a  million^  and  each  has  two  or  three  immense  haciendas,  besides  hav- 
ing between  them  the  silver  mines  of  Bolenas,  and  large  shares  in  those  of 
La  Veta.  They  are  the  only  learned  family  in  Mexico,  having  been  edu- 
cated by  their  father,  and  having  travelled  a  great  deal  in  Europe.  They 
are  especially  devote^  their  whole  time  being  spent  amongst  padres  and 
convents,  and  religious  and  charitable  institutions.  It  is  perhaps  not  fair 
to  say  so,  when  we  are  living  in  their  house,  but  I  never  saw  economy  car- 
ried to  so  incredible  an  extent  in  dress  and  living.  This  is  such  an  uncom- 
mon quality  in  Mexico,  that  it  is  the  more  remarkable  in  female  million- 
aires. It  is  a  proof  of  their  strength  of  mind,  that  having  discovered  that 
I  am  a  Protestant,  they  continue  their  friendship  towards  me.  They  con- 
tent themselves  with  giving  me  to  read  Tomas  A'  Kempis,  Las  Glorias 
de  la  Virgen  —  Verdaderas  Eternas,  etc.  I  must  now  proceed  to  business ', 
and  to  the  delivery  of  Calderon's  messages.  In  the  first  place  you  must 
know  that  Alaman  having  had  all  the  windows  of  his  house  broke  and 
sundry  warnings  in  the  shape  of  bullets  in  the  bed-rooms,  is  among  the 
fugitives.  It  will  therefore  be  some  time  and  may  be  a  long  time  before  we 
see  him  again,  but  in  the  meantime,  Calderon  desires  me  to  say  he  has 
taken  a  note  of  your  questions,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  give  you  satisfac- 
tory answers  if  not  now,  a  little  later.  In  the  next  place  as  to  Ferdinand 
and  Ysabel,  nothing  would  give  Calderon  greater  pleasure  than  to  under- 
take the  translation,  andfrancamente,  his  only  reason  for  hesitation  is  the 
expense  of  having  it  printed,  which  appears  of  some  consequence  in  the 
present  uncertain  state  of  his  affairs.  It  seems  to  me  however  who  have 
had  in  a  small  way  some  petty  experience  in  these  matters,  that  an  ar- 
rangement can  be  made  with  the  bookseller  for  obviating  any  such  diffi- 
culty, but  of  this  you  can  judge.  I  am  very  sure  that  I  never  paid  for  the 
printing  of  my  valuable  productions.  I  am  glad  that  the  Conqueror  ar- 
rived in  safety.  Daub  as  it  is,  it  is  as  good  as  the  original  copy  in  the  Hos- 
pital de  Jesus.  How  it  came  there  I  do  not  exactly  know,  but  it  was  the 
property  of  his  descendant  the  Marques  del  Valle.    I  shall  enquire  the 

1  The  jail  to  which  robbers  were  sentenced  by  the  Acordado,  an  inferior  court  dealing 
only  with  robbers. 
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particulars  of  this  and  other  things,  when  these  difficulties  are  a  little 
settled.  I  never  saw  a  portrait  of  Dona  Marina,  and  doubt  there  being 
one,  but  it  will  be  easy  to  find  out.  They  say  she  haunts  the  cave  of 
Chapultepec,  and  at  night  bathes  in  the  tank,  so  a  spirited  likeness  might 
easily  be  caught.  I  am  greatly  obliged  by  your  sending  me  Stephens' 
work,  which  I  have  heard  well  spoken  of,  and  Irving's  book  on  Margaret 
Davidson,  (not  arrived  yet)  in  whom  from  circumstances  too  long  to 
relate,  I  have  for  many  years,  and  long  before  visiting  the  U.S.  taken 
great  interest.  She  has  a  younger  sister  who  when  a  child  wrote  beautiful 
poetry  for  a  child,  and  was  in  every  respect  very  remarkable.  I  have  not 
heard  of  her  and  her  mother  for  a  long  while.  I  could  not  help  laughing  at 
the  idea  of  Cortes  being  of  an  inconvenient  size  for  a  room.  We  must  begin 
to  reduce  ourselves  to  common  proportions  after  having  lived  in  these 
palaces  or  barns.  I  assure  you  the  noble  Marquis  of  the  Valley  of  Oaxaca 
was  scarcely  seen  in  our  drawing  room.  In  the  Casa  de  la  Moneda  he 
would  have  been  reduced  to  a  miniature.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  a 
very  magnificent  house,  and  is  certainly  little,  always  looks  as  I  see  her 
from  the  door,  she  sitting  on  a  sofa  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  room, 
like  a  very  small  dressed  doll  left  there  by  a  child.  For  a  grave  book  of 
History  I  should  be  afraid  to  venture  upon  a  list  of  the  indigenous  trees  of 
tierra  caliente,  for  fear  of  going  wrong.  I  must  be  quite  sure  before  I  say 
anything  about  it,  and  there  are  many  with  Spanish  names,  of  which  I 
do  not  know  the  English  translation.  Of  the  fruit-trees  especially,  so 
many  grow  in  Spain  that  I  do  not  know  which  may  be  considered  natives. 
All  the  chirimoyas,1  grenaditas,  zapotes,2  mangoes,  etc.,  etc.,  were  new  to 
me.  I  shall  send  you  a  correct  list  however.  In  the  hot  land  between 
Vera  Cruz  and  Jalapa,  there  are  occasional  flights  of  parrots,  but  we  did 
not  see  many  pretty  birds  on  our  equestrian  journey.  The  prettiest,  but 
he  does  not  entirely  belong  to  tierra  caliente  is  the  little  red  Cardinal.  I 
hope  to  spend  some  weeks  at  Jalapa  on  our  way  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  there  I 
shall  write  you  an  account  of  the  trees,  fruit,  flowers  and  birds  belonging 
to  the  tierra  caliente.  I  have  a  very  particular  account  of  the  reptiles 
quite  at  your  service,  from  the  Alacran  3  downwards.  I  have  obeyed 
your  hint  of  writing  before  the  post  goes,  but  this  pronunciamiento  pre- 
vents one  from  settling  to  anything.  We  are  close  to  the  Guanaxoato 
road,  by  which  Paredes  and  his  troops  are  to  arrive,  and  there  is  great 
probability  that  a  battle  will  be  fought  in  this  neighborhood.  Provided 
they  will  not  occupy  this  Hacienda,  they  are  welcome  to  fight  it  out,  and 
much  better  they  should  do  so  in  the  country  than  within  the  City.  I 
shall  keep  this  open,  and  add  whatever  information  I  may  get.  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  that  Mary  Appleton  is  not  strong,  and  should  be  delighted 
1  Custard-apples.  *  Sapota  trees.  «  The  Scorpion. 
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were  I  to  find  her  in  the  U.S.  in  spring,  when  we  shall  probably  be  there. 
13d  Sep.  On  Sunday  last,  after  early  Mass  in  the  Chapel,  we  were 
startled  by  the  news  that  the  President,  accompanied  by  Genls.  Canal- 
izo,1  Obregoso,  Norriega  etc.  had  arrived  in  the  village  of  Tlanapantla 
close  by,  with  their  troops,  on  their  way  to  meet  Genls.  Cortesar  and  Par- 
edes.  Calderon  immediately  went  down  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  with  his  officers  was  lodged  in  the  Curate's  house,  an  immense 
half-ruined  old  Convent.  He  found  him  very  much  out  of  spirits,  worn- 
out  and  harassed.  For  23  days  and  nights  he  has  had  no  rest  but  by 
snatches,  lying  down  armed  and  ready  to  start  up  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Some  of  the  Officers  came  here  to  see  us,  and  we  went  to  the  village  to  see 
the  troops  set  off.  There  were  about  3000  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  lying 
asleep,  the  Cavalry  beside  their  horses  in  the  Square,  and  the  foot- 
soldiers  stretched  out  on  the  grass  and  tomb-stones  in  the  Church-yard. 
When  the  trumpet  sounded  to  waken  them,  I  never  saw  people  look  more 
wearied  and  less  enthusiastic.  Mass  was  said  to  them  before  they  started, 
and  they  set  off  amidst  the  adieux  and  good  wishes  of  the  whole  village, 
for  the  gentuza  2  are  all  on  Bustamante's  side.  However,  on  their  route 
the  President  received  intelligence  of  the  whereabout  of  Paredes  which 
induced  him  to  alter  his  line  of  march  and  return  to  Guadelupe,  where  he 
now  is.  Calderon  has  just  received  from  N.  York  his  translation  of  Wie- 
land's  Oberon.  Unfortunately,  it  is  very  full  of  faults  in  the  printing, 
owing  to  Calderon's  absence.  Our  address  in  future  is  to  the  Exmo. 
Senor  Conde  de  Villa-Nueva>  Superintendence  General  de  la  Ysla  de  Cuba. 
We  expect  to  receive  in  Habana  an  answer  from  the  Spanish  Govt,  as  to 
Calderon's  pension  as  Ex-Minister.  I  believe  they  cannot  refuse  it,  but 
they  may  request  him  to  come  to  Madrid  to  receive  it,  in  which  case  I 
think  he  will  leave  it  to  accumulate!  They  have  just  brought  us  the  news 
that  an  honest  old  Spaniard  whom  we  brought  with  us  from  Habana  as 
porter  has  been  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous  manner  last  night.  We 
had  recommended  him  to  the  new  Minister,  and  he  was  only  waiting  till 
the  Olivers  had  taken  a  house,  when  he  was  to  go  there  as  Porter.  Mean- 
time he  was  taking  the  charge  of  a  Factory  in  Mexico.  Last  night,  eight 
men  sallied  out  from  the  Citadel,  to  rob  this  factory,  and  murdered  poor 
Jose  in  the  most  horrible  manner.  Genl.  Valencia  has  given  orders  that 
they  are  all  to  be  shot  this  morning,  and  a  message  came  just  now  for  a 
padre  who  has  taken  refuge  here,  to  go  to  the  Citadel  to  confess  them. 
The  Pronunciados  under  Paredes  have  arrived  at  a  village  four  leagues 

1  Valentin  Canalizo,  born  about  1797;  he  was  acting  President  1 843-1 844  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Mexican  army  during  its  retreat  after  the  Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
April  17,  1847. 

a  The  rabble. 
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from  this.  A  large  outhouse  has  been  cleaned  out,  upon  the  chance  of  the 
soldiers  coming  to  occupy  this  Hacienda,  and  we  are  expecting  news  every 
minute.  Our  only  hope  is  that  they  may  take  the  other  road  to  Mexico. 
The  new  Minister  and  his  lady  arrived  shortly  before  the  Pronuncia- 
miento  begun.  He  is  a  very  polite,  bowing  sort  of  personage,  and  very 
humble  to  Calderon,  asking  his  advice  in  everything,  and  entre  nous  with- 
out the  least  experience  —  au  reste  an  ultra-Liberal.  She  is  of  better  fam- 
ily than  he  is,  a  lady-like  little  woman,  very  affected  and  quite  Spanish  in 
her  ideas.  However  we  were  very  amicable.  I  spent  nearly  a  week  before 
leaving  Mexico  in  driving  about  with  her  in  the  carriage,  introducing  her 
to  the  ladies  of  the  Diplomates  and  Ministers  of  the  Country,  etc.,  Cal- 
deron doing  the  same  to  Don  Pedro.  I  also  gave  her  a  Tertulia.  As  yet 
people  insist  upon  not  liking  them,  but  from  no  personal  feeling  — 
merely  because  they  are  angry  at  Calderon's  recall.  I  have  got  for  you  an 
exact  copy  of  Cortes's  monument,  it  is  done  by  my  nephew  Mr.  Macleod, 
who  has  left  this  for  Jamaica,  and  Alaman  who  saw  it,  says  he  never  saw 
anything  more  perfectly  correct.  I  shall  send  it  by  the  first  safe  oppor- 
tunity. Whilst  I  am  writing,  carts  carrying  cannon,  and  the  Govt,  troops 
are  passing  by  to  the  village.  The  Administrador  and  the  servants  of  the 
house  are  hurrying  all  the  horses  out  of  the  stables  to  hide  them.  The 
last  helmet  has  vanished.  Give  me  credit  for  writing  without  making 
blots  in  the  present  agitation. 

2gth.  I  am  under  orders  to  finish  in  great  haste,  as  the  packet  goes  di- 
rectly. The  day  I  last  wrote,  Calderon  came  in,  and  brought  us  the  news, 
that  the  President  had  stopped  his  coach  in  the  village,  to  tell  him  that 
he  had  received  a  message  from  Genl.  Paredes,  requesting  him  at  the 
Lecheria,  an  Hacienda  near  this  belonging  to  Lina  Fagoaga,  and  that  be- 
fore night  it  would  be  decided  either  hostilely  or  peaceably.  We  passed  the 
day  in  some  anxiety,  listening  for  shots,  Lina  taking  it  very  philosophi- 
cally, knowing  that  all  her  horses  were  sent  to  Mexico,  and  that  they 
could  destroy  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  of  her  house.  Towards  evening, 
we  walked  out  on  the  high  road,  and  met  the  [President,]  troops,  etc.  all 
returning  in  great  haste,  and  [from  his]  manner  of  saluting  us  judged  that 
there  had  been  a  composition.  Next  morning  Genl.  Paredes  passed  through 
and  though  his  Infantry  were  rather  ragged  and  [many  of  them]  drunk,  I 
must  confess  that  the  Pronunciado  Cavalry,  [with]  their  fine  horses 
(which  they  had  stolen  as  they  came  [along)  and]  high  saddles  and  pic- 
turesque dresses  had  a  very  [fine]  effect.  There  were  about  4000  in  all. 
Our  [astonishment  the  next]  day  was  great,  when  just  as  we  were  [count- 
ing on  returning]  to  Mexico  without  risk, ...  a  Franciscan  monk  came 
out  in  all  haste  to  tell  us  that  Genls.  Santa  Anna,  Paredes,  Valencia  and 
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Tornel,  with  their  united  forces  are  at  Tacubaya,  the  Genls.  occupying  the 
Archbishop's  Palace,  that  they  have  sent  an  insolent  message  to  Busta- 
mante,  informing  him  that  if  he  does  not  surrender  in  24  hours,  they  will 
attack  Mexico,  and  that  Bustamante  is  fortifying  the  City  in  all  haste! 
His  madness  in  allowing  these  troops  to  unite,  when  separately,  the  vic- 
tory was  easy!  The  result  no  one  can  even  conjecture.  I  scrawl m  great 
haste,  and  must  send  this  off  now.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Alaman  is 
bankrupt  for  an  enormous  sum,  Neri  del  Barrio,  another  immensely  rich 
man,  the  same,  but  his  wife  the  Countess  of  Alcarras  the  Fagoagas* 
cousin,  has  nobly  paid  the  creditors  with  her  jewels.  I  must  say  Adieu  in 
haste,  and  remain  ever  truly  yours 

Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

Calderon's  love  and  he  will  write  by  the  next  packet.  He  meant  to  do 
so  by  this,  but  has  been  very  much  taken  up  by  these  events. 


From  Edward  Everett 

Florence,  September  21,  1841 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  duly  received  your  favor  of  the  30th  April.  I  delayed  answering  it 
till  I  should  have  executed  your  commissions,  which,  upon  the  whole,  I 
have  done  to  my  satisfaction.  I  immediately  addressed  a  note  to  the 
Marquis  Gino  Capponi,  embodying  the  substance  of  what  you  say  on 
the  subject  of  his  offer,  to  furnish  you  with  copies  of  his  Venetian  Rela- 
tions. He  was  then  absent  on  a  journey  to  Munich,  which  I  did  not  know 
at  the  time.  He  has  since  returned,  but  I  have  not  seen  him.  Since  the 
loss  of  his  sight,  he  leads  a  very  secluded  life,  and  is  I  think  rarely  seen  but 
at  M.  Vieusseux'  Thursday  evening  conversaziones ,  which  as  I  have  been 
in  the  country  all  summer,  I  have  not  attended.  I  infer  from  not  hearing 
from  him,  that  he  thinks  the  'Relazioni'  will  be  published  within  five 
years,  and  that  consequently  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  have  them 
transcribed.    But  I  shall  endeavor  to  see  him  before  my  departure. 

The  Count  Pietro  Guicciardini  readily  placed  in  my  hands  the  manu- 
scripts mentioned  by  you  in  yours  of  the  30th  April,  which  I  have  had 
copied  at  a  moderate  rate  of  compensation.  They  form  200  pages  of  the 
common  sized  foolscap  paper  with  a  broad  margin,  but  otherwise  eco- 
nomically written,  the  lines  near  each  other,  and  the  hand  quite  close, 
though  very  legible.  I  accidentally  fell  upon  copies  of  two  autograph 
letters  of  Philip  II,  the  one  to  the  Pope,  the  other  to  the  queen  of  Portu- 
gal, on  the  subject  of  the  imprisonment  of  Don  Carlos,  while  I  was  in 
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search  of  something  else  in  the  Magliabecchian.1  They  are  not  intrinsi- 
cally very  interesting.  But  considering  the  author  and  the  subject  —  as 
they  are  short,  each  two  pages  —  I  had  them  copied.  I  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  the  documents  in  the  Archivio  Mediceo 
copied.  For  causes  which  I  could  not  satisfactorily  trace,  the  most  weari- 
some delays  were  interposed  at  every  step;  and  I  despaired  for  some  time 
of  success.  The  Grand  Duke,  to  whom  I  applied  in  person,  referred  the 
matter  with  reason  to  the  Minister.  The  Minister  was  desirous  of  oblig- 
ing me,  but  felt  it  necessary  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  official  superin- 
tendent of  the  department,  who  happens  to  be  the  Attorney  General,  who 
is  always  busy  with  other  matters.  He  referred  it  to  the  Chief  Archivist, 
and  he  to  the  Chief  Clerk.  Fortunately  the  Archivio  is  quite  near  my 
usual  places  of  resort;  and  by  putting  them  in  mind  of  the  matter  fre- 
quently, I  got  it  after  six  weeks  into  a  form,  in  which  the  Minister,  Prince 
Corsini,  felt  warranted  in  giving  a  peremptory  order  in  my  favor.  It  was, 
however,  necessary  to  employ  the  clerks  in  the  office  to  do  the  copying, 
and  to  pay  them  an  extravagant  sum.  The  amount  copied  was  but  40 
pages  of  loose  office  writing,  which  cost  more  than  y>,  as  much,  as  the  200 
close  pages  of  the  Guicciardini  papers.  The  whole  sum,  which  I  have  ex- 
pended for  you,  amounts  to  34  dollars  in  our  American  money,  at  the 
rate  of  exchange,  in  which  my  remittances  have  been  made,  which  you 
can  pay,  if  you  please,  to  my  father-in-law  Mr.  Brooks. . . .  Faithfully 
yours 

Edward  Everett 


From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

9  Burton  Street 
Burton  Crescent,  London 
September  22,  1841 
My  dear  friend: 

The  inclosed  was  already  written  and  sealed  when  I  was  obliged  to  add 
the  following  to  explain  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  change  my  de- 
cision and  to  accept  in  part  the  offer  of  remuneration  which  you  have 
made  me  repeatedly.  .  .  . 

It  is  likely  that  in  a  few  months,  when  I  have  finished  various  tasks 
that  I  have  in  hand,  one  of  which  is  the  translation  into  English  of  the 
travels  of  Aben  Battutah,  a  celebrated  Mussulman  traveller  who  trav- 
ersed the  whole  of  Asia  and  the  greater  part  of  Africa  and  Europe  at  the 

1  The  Magliabecchian  Library  in  the  Uffizi  Palace,  bequeathed  to  the  City  of  Florence 
by  Antonio  Magliabecchi,  1 633-1714,  librarian  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
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beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  I  may  go  to  Tangier  or  to  some  other 
place  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  order  to  learn  the  popular  language  of  its 
inhabitants,  visit  Fez  and  Morocco,  the  ancient  center  of  the  Arab  civi- 
lization, and  if  possible  acquire  manuscripts  on  Spanish  history.  The 
reason  that  made  me  leave  my  country  for  a  time  was  that  I  saw  that  my 
fellow-countrymen  were  utterly  indifferent  to  the  studies  to  which  I  had 
devoted  myself,  and  that  I  could  never  flatter  myself  that  I  should  see 
the  work  which  I  have  now  published  in  English  printed  in  Castilian. 
Now  that  I  have  fulfilled  the  object  of  my  coming  to  England,  a  longer 
stay  in  London  is  unnecessary.  The  moderate  independence  which  I  have 
in  Spain  suffices  only  to  meet  the  most  pressing  needs  of  my  family;  the 
literary  labours  on  which  I  am  engaged,  in  spite  of  their  character  and  the 
few  who  are  engaged  in  them,  are  not  lucrative,  and  although  it  is  certain 
that  other  labours  lighter  and  better  paid  would  yield  sufficient  income, 
nevertheless  such  a  loss  as  I  have  recently  sustained  suffices  to  make  me 
lose  the  fruits  of  many  months  of  tedious  and  incessant  toil.  For  these 
reasons  I  have  thought  that  as  soon  as  my  second  volume  has  appeared 
and  I  have  finished  two  or  three  little  matters  of  slight  importance  I  shall 
quit  the  field  and  translate  myself  so  to  speak  to  Tangier  or  to  Tunis  in 
Barbary.  There  I  shall  stay  two  or  three  years,  after  which  I  shall  return 
to  my  country  and  settle  down  in  Madrid,  where  as  elsewhere  I  am  at  you 
service  for  anything  you  desire.  Before  fixing  the  date  of  my  departure 
I  shall  let  you  know,  and  shall  tell  you  how  to  address  me,  because  it  will 
be  of  no  little  importance  to  me  in  my  future  exile  to  have  notices  from  a 
friend  whom  I  esteem  and  value,  and  whose  labours  are  destined  to  en- 
hance the  lustre  and  glories  of  my  degenerate  country. 

As  I  intend  during  my  stay  in  Africa  to  make  a  few  excursions  into  the 
interior,  which  may  be  accompanied  by  some  danger,  I  have  decided  to 
put  in  a  safe  place  certain  of  my  more  important  and  valuable  manu- 
scripts, and  as  I  think  that  they  can  be  no  safer  anywhere  than  in  your 
hands,  I  have  decided  to  send  them  to  you  (whether  you  like  it  or  not)  to 
keep  for  me  until  I  ask  for  their  return. 

I  will  close  this  long  letter  by  begging  again  your  indulgence  for  the 
truly  Spanish  frankness  with  which  I  treat  you,  and  by  assuring  you  of 
the  great  regard  and  sincere  friendship  of  Your  devoted  servant  and 
loyal  friend 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 
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From  John  Lloyd  Stephens 

New  York,  Sept.  24,  1841 
My  dear  Sir, 

When  I  wrote  you  last  I  was  perplexed  by  an  offer  which  had  been 
made  me  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Mexico,  but  fortunately 
I  declined  in  time  to  save  my  credit,  as  affairs  took  another  turn  at  Wash- 
ington, and  my  minister  that  was  to  be,  will  not  be  wanted. 

I  enclose  a  letter  for  Dr.  Cabot,1  which  I  do  because  I  cannot  lay  my 
hand  upon  your  letter  to  find  his  address,  and  it  just  occurs  to  me  to 
leave  it  open  and  request  you  to  read  it  and  deliver  it,  or  not,  as  you 
think  best.  If  he  has  changed  his  mind  or  if  it  is  not  required  of  me,  please 
not  to  deliver  it. 

You  will  see  that  Mr.  Catherwood  and  I  are  on  the  point  of  embarking 
for  Yucatan.  I  have  another  favor  to  ask.  Can  you  lend  me  Cogolludo? 
(Have  I  spelled  it  right?)  If  so  will  you  send  it  to  me  immediately  by 
Hampden's  Express  and  please  say  whether  I  may  take  it  with  me, 
though  probably  I  shall  not  wish  to  do  so  on  account  of  its  bulk. 

If  you  can  make  any  suggestions  to  direct  us  in  our  researches,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  you.  You  would  oblige  us  too  by  not  mentioning  our  pur- 
pose. We  wish  to  get  off  without  any  newspaper  flourishes  and  without 
directing  attention  at  all  to  our  movements  or  to  that  country.  We  wish 
to  complete  what  we  have  begun  before  others  can  interfere  with  us,  and 
we  have  apprehensions  of  an  expedition  from  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
I  gave  Frederickstahl  a  carte  du  pays  for  Yucatan  and  letters  and  the 
result  is  a  publication  in  the  newspapers  impeaching  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  Catherwood's  drawings.  I  did  not  see  him  when  he  passed  through 
this  city  and  cannot  believe  that  he  authorized  the  unfounded  publica- 
tion. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently.  I  shall 
send  the  numbers  of  Juarros  before  I  leave.   Very  respectfully  yours 

John  L.  Stephens 

To  Edward  Everett 

Pepperell,  September  27,  1841 

In  my  letter  to  you  of  two  weeks  since  I  mentioned  that  I  should  send 

to  you  and  the  Marquis  Capponi  copies  of  Stephens's  Central  America  by 

the  first  opportunity.  One  occurred  two  or  three  days  after  to  Genoa,  and 

I  accordingly  sent  the  box  to  the  house  of  Grant,  Balfour  &  Co.   I  took 

1  Samuel  Cabot,  1815-1885,  surgeon  and  ornithologist,  in  which  capacity  he  accompanied 
Stephens  to  Yucatan  in  the  autumn  of  1841. 
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the  liberty  to  send  your  copy  to  the  care  of  Gino  Capponi,  not  knowing 
your  address. 

The  welcome  intelligence  of  the  confirmation  of  the  London  nomina- 
tion did  not  reach  us  till  this  week,  and  as  you  will  probably  be  wanted  on 
the  spot  without  delay,  I  fear  the  books  will  not  arrive  before  your  de- 
parture. In  that  case  I  know  you  will  have  a  great  deal  on  your  hands 
now,  and  must  beg  you  not  to  burden  yourself  with  any  matters  I  men- 
tioned in  my  last,  as  the  picture  of  Philip  2d,  etc.,  all  which,  however  easy 
to  be  done  when  present,  are  embarrassing  to  one  at  a  distance.  If  this 
reaches  you,  as  I  hope,  before  you  leave  Florence,  I  shall  be  obliged  by 
your  making  some  arrangement  to  have  such  copies  of  manuscripts  as 
may  be  obtained  for  me  in  Florence,  sent  to  me  when  completed,  and  if 
you  will  advise  me  to  whom  I  am  to  pay  the  charges.  I  assure  you  I  feel 
very  sensibly  your  great  kindness  in  having  taken  so  much  interest  in  my 
affairs,  both  in  Florence  and  Paris. 

I  need  not  say  how  gratified  all  are  at  the  confirmation  of  your  ap- 
pointment. Indeed,  it  would  have  been  a  severe  shock  to  the  national 
concord  had  it  been  otherwise,  for  objections  founded  on  local  grounds  are 
the  most  to  be  deprecated  in  a  country  like  ours.  You  will  have  heard  all 
about  the  late  trastorno.  The  President  most  unhappily  is  of  that  wrong- 
headed  Virginia  school,  which  is  neither  flesh  nor  fish  but  which  now 
threatens  to  make  a  fissure  in  the  Whig  coalition.  He  is  said  to  be  much 
under  the  influence  of  Judge  Upshur,1  a  man  of  very  considerable  talents, 
of  the  Virginia  clique.  Webster's  position  is  awkward  and  embarrassing. 
The  country  —  every  sincere  lover  of  his  country,  must  rejoice  that  he 
keeps  at  the  helm.  With  him  there,  and  you  in  the  London  post,  the 
roughest  storms  that  now  threaten  us  may  be  weathered.  Your  place  at 
this  juncture  is  certainly  one  of  much  delicacy  and  difficulty,  and  for  that 
reason  more  worthy  of  you.  That  you  may  prove  it  of  as  much  pleasure 
to  yourself,  as  it  must  be  of  profit  to  the  country,  is  the  sincere  wish,  my 
dear  Mr.  Everett,  of  Yours  most  truly, 

To  Marquis  Gino  Capponi 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  Sept.  28,  1841 
Mv  dear  Sir: 

A  work  has  recently  been  published  here,  Stephens's  Travels  in  Cen- 
tral America,  giving  an  account  of  the  remarkable  architectural  remains 

1  Abel  Parker  Upshur,  1 790-1 844,  Judge  of  the  General  Court  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  1 841-1843  and  Secretary  of  State  1 843-1 844,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  explosion 
of  a  gun  on  the  U.S.S.  Princeton.   He  was  an  extreme  states-rights  and  pro-slavery  man. 
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in  that  part  of  the  continent.  They  have  attracted  great  attention  you 
know  among  European  scholars  and  formed  the  subject  of  magnificent 
publications  both  in  Paris  and  London.  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine 
the  European  works,  and  think  Mr.  Stephens's  work,  while  it  is  in  a  cheap 
and  convenient  form,  will  add  very  important  materials  to  the  knowledge 
of  those  antiquities.  Thinking  that  it  might  have  interest  for  you,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  to  send  a  copy. . . .  Mr.  Everett's  appointment  as  the 
British  Minister  gives  us  great  satisfaction,  as  we  are  in  difficult  relations 
with  that  country,  and  there  is  no  American  better  qualified  by  his  tal- 
ents, large  accomplishments  and  experience,  to  take  charge  of  difficult 
negotiations.  . . . 

I  hope  the  translation  of  the  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  goes  on 
to  your  satisfaction,  and  still  more  that  it  does  not  occasion  you  per- 
sonally much  annoyance.  The  eighth  edition  of  the  work  is  to  appear 
here  next  winter.  I  received  last  month  also  a  letter  from  my  English 
publisher,  telling  me  a  new  edition  was  now  putting  to  press  by  him.  It 
will  contain  autographs  of  the  principal  persons,  and  a  fine  medallion  in 
honour  of  Gonsalvo.  This  edition  will  appear  in  the  beginning  of  winter. 
I  have  ordered  my  bookseller  in  London  ...  to  place  a  copy  at  your  dis- 
posal. If  you  will  tell  him  how  to  send  it,  or  tell  me,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
you,  as  I  suppose  the  ordinary  conveyance  is  both  unsafe  and  expensive. 

I  assure  you  I  feel  under  great  obligations  for  the  interest  you  have 
shown  in  my  literary  labours.  I  feel  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  these 
that  they  have  opened  to  me  an  intercourse  with  some  of  those  distin- 
guished minds  of  Europe  for  whom  I  have  been  taught  to  feel  admiration 
and  love. 


From  Francis  Calley  Gray 

London,  Oct.  4,  1841 
My  dear  Prescott, 

Since  I  received  your  kind  letter  of  July  5th  from  Nahant,  which 
reached  me  at  Paris  in  the  end  of  August,  I  have  been  wandering  to  and 
fro  on  the  Rhine,  and,  more  literally  than  you  might  imagine,  up  and 
down  in  it;  so  that  my  answer  lies  over  for  this  steamer  instead  of  being 
sent  by  the  last.  At  first,  nobody  could  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Chateau  de  Beauregard,  but  on  making  more  minute  enquiries,  I  found 
only  too  many  of  the  name.  Mr.  Walsh,  who  had  taken  the  pains  to 
write  to  some  of  his  learned  friends,  and  who  thinks  (in  general  I  believe 
justly)  that  his  sources  of  information  are  authentic,  told  me  it  was  a 
chateau  near  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  and  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  that 
See,  who  must  have  inherited  the  collection  of  pictures  from  his  prede- 
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cessors.  But  when  I  casually  mentioned  this  to  an  English  gentleman,  who 
has  resided  twenty  years  in  France,  he  said  that  nobody,  who  knew  any- 
thing of  the  state  of  the  French  clergy,  could  believe  that  any  Bishop  had 
derived  from  his  predecessors  anything  more  than  an  empty  title,  and 
the  emptier  walls  of  a  mouldering  palace.  So  that  though  I  had  hunted 
up  above  a  dozen  Chateaux  de  Beauregard  in  different  parts  of  France,  I 
was  as  far  as  ever  from  knowing  which  was  the  Chateau  in  question. 

I  determined  therefore  to  seek  out  the  painter,  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned in  the  catalogue  as  the  copyist,  and  introduce  myself  to  him,  as  the 
best  authority.  His  name  was  not  in  the  Directory.  Healey  z  knew 
nothing  of  him,  but  recommended  enquiring  at  the  Louvre.  Nobody 
there  knew  anything  about  him.  In  short  he  seemed  to  be  as  unfindable 
as  the  Chateau  itself,  and  accordingly  I  had  given  up  all  hope  of  learning 
anything  about  the  matter,  when  your  letter  reached  me  and  set  me  to 
find  out  some  one  to  copy  the  picture  for  you.  Then,  all  at  once,  the  in- 
formation, which  not  only  no  God  had  dared  to  promise,  but  which  I  did 
not  dare  to  promise  myself,  came  to  me  upon  rollers,  q.d.n.p.a.  volvenda 
dies  etc.2  An  old  printseller,  upon  whom  I  stumbled,  informed  me,  that 
he  knew  very  well  the  painter  I  enquired  for;  and  that  he  had  been  dead, 
buried  and  forgotten  this  many  a  day.  I  learned  also,  that  no  copies  are 
allowed  to  be  taken  at  the  gallery  at  Versailles  until  the  completion  of  a 
work  now  in  progress  under  royal  auspices,  which  is  to  contain  engrav- 
ings from  the  Gallery,  and  be  dedicated  to  the  Queen;  the  publisher  hav- 
ing till  then  the  exclusive  right  of  making  copies. 

Here  was  daylight,  and  I  immediately  saw  the  publisher.  The  plate 
containing  Pizarro's  head  was  just  completed,  but  no  copies  yet  struck  off. 
A  week  after,  he  sent  me  the  sheet,  which  you  will  receive  by  this  steamer. 
He  told  me  also,  that  the  Chateau  de  Beauregard  was  near  the  city  of  Eu 
in  Normandy  and  belonged  to  the  King.  But  he  could  give  me  no  light 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  portrait.  The  head  of  Columbus  there  is  not 
engraved,  and  will  not  be  for  a  year  or  two,  if  at  all.  And  so  ends  the 
chapter  of  the  Gallery  of  Versailles. 

The  last  steamer  brings  us  President  Tyler's  2d  veto  message,  the  blow 
up  of  the  Cabinet,  the  bullfight  in  Congress,  and  other  like  matters  highly 
flattering  to  our  country,  and  most  agreeable  to  hear  of  in  a  foreign  land.3 

1  George  P.  A.  Healy,  1 8 13-1894,  the  American  portrait  painter;  he  spent  many  years  in 
Paris. 

a  'Turne,  quod  optanti  Divum  promittere  nemo  Auderet,  volvenda  dies  en  attulit  ultro.' 
Virgil,  JEneid,  ix.  6,  7. 

3  In  June  John  Tyler  had  vetoed  a  bill  passed  by  the  Whig  majority  in  Congress  estab- 
lishing a  national  bank.  Early  in  September  he  vetoed  a  second  'Fiscal  Corporation  Act,' 
which  completed  the  break  with  his  party.  He  was  severely  criticized  in  Congress,  especially 
by  Henry  Clay;  and  Thomas  Ewing,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John  Bell,  Secretary  of 
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Are  the  Americans  all  gone  mad?  Or  is  it,  that  since  Providence  has 
given  them  nothing  but  blessings  of  all  kinds,  they  must  cook  up  a  little 
misery  and  disgrace  for  themselves,  just  to  give  a  relish  to  existence  and 
break  the  monotony  of  uninterrupted  happiness?  To  tell  you  my  honest 
opinion,  I  think  America  and  England  both  stand  very  much  in  need  of  a 
good  flogging  from  some  despised  enemy,  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  them, 
which  makes  the  English  so  often  intolerable  abroad,  and  the  Americans 
at  home.  But  tell  not  this  in  Gath  nor  publish  it  in  the  streets  of  Askalon; 
for  no  one,  who  would  find  favour  there,  must  venture  to  deny,  that  we 
are  the  most  unpretending  people  in  the  world,  equally  remarkable  for 
our  excessive  modesty,  and  for  our  infinite  superiority,  in  every  respect, 
to  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  Moreover,  though  I  think  the  said  flogging  is 
well  merited,  and  would  be  highly  useful,  I  have  no  desire  to  witness  it, 
or  to  take  my  share  of  it.  \ 

I  presume  none  of  these  storms  disturb  your  studies  or  enjoyments 
much,  and  that  the  Spanish  conquerors  are  vigorously  figh/:ing  their 
battles  over  again  in  your  pages.  It  is  worth  while  to  let  you  know  in 
season,  that  copyrights  are  looking  up.  Mr.  Thiers  has  engaged  to  deliver 
his  manuscript  history  of  the  Empire  to  the  publishers  next  winter;  and 
they  are  to  pay  him  on  the  receipt  of  it  500,000,  say  half  a  million  of 
francs,  and  on  the  sale  of  a  certain  number  of  copies,  (people  differ  as  to 
the  number,  but  consider  the  event  certain  and  that  speedily)  500,000, 
say  half  a  million  more.  So  have  your  eyes  wide  open,  when  you  come  to 
make  your  bargain. 

For  myself,  I  expect  to  reach  home  by  the  Great  Western,  which  sails 
from  Bristol  on  the  23d  instant.  Till  then,  farewell,  and  do  not  let  me  be 
forgotten  at  your  fireside  nor  at  Elizabeth's.1   Ever  yours, 

F.  C.  Gray 


Lucas  AlamaVs  Account  of  the  Grave  of  Cortes,  etc. 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Mexico,  Oct.  25,  1841 

The  portrait  of  Cortes  was  painted  in  Spain,  probably  shortly  before  his  death, 
when  he  was  about  to  return  to  Mexico,  since  it  represents  a  man  sixty  years  old, 
and  he  died  at  sixty-two.  The  original  doubtless  remained  in  Spain,  since  this  is 
a  copy  taken  when  his  property  had  already  passed  through  the  marriage  of  his 
granddaughter  to  the  house  of  the  Dukes  of  Terranova,  whose  arms  are  in  the 
place  where  those  of  Cortes  have  been  put  in  the  copy  made  for  Mr.  Prescott. 

War,  John  J.  Crittenden,  Attorney-General,  and  George  E.  Badger,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
resigned  their  positions  on  September  11. 

1  Catherine  Elizabeth  Prescott,  sister  of  Prescott  and  wife  of  Franklin  Dexter. 
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I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  the  original,  since  the  present  Duke  has  re- 
quested a  copy,  which  has  been  made  and  sent  him  from  the  painting  here.  The 
copy  here  in  Mexico  was  in  the  Hall  of  Justice  of  the  House,  when  it  had  judicial 
powers  by  reason  of  seignorial  rights;  when  these  ceased  the  picture  was  placed 
in  the  Hospital  of  Jesus.1  ^ 

The  portrait  of  Montezuma,  an  engraving  of  which  Mr.  Prescott  mentions, 
has  not  the  slightest  authenticity;  the  Indians  made  no  portraits,  and  no  one 
came  among  the  Spaniards  who  knew  how  to  draw.  This  picture  comes  from  the 
house  of  the  Counts  of  Miravalle,  who  are  descendants  on  the  female  side  from 
that  Emperor,  and  as  such  they  enjoy  a  pension  of  sixty  pesos  a  year  from  the 
National  Treasury,  which  was  granted  them  at  the  time  of  Philip  IV,  as  well  as  to 
all  the  other  descendants  of  Montezuma.  These  Counts  wanted  to  have  in  their 
hall  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor,  and  they  had  a  portrait  painted  purely  of  fancy, 
as  is  proved  by  the  costume,  which  was  worn  by  the  Indians  but  not  by  their 
Emperors,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  halls  of  grandees  of  Spain  hang  portraits  of 
all  their  ancestors,  even  from  the  days  in  which  there  was  no  such  thing  as  paint- 
ing. When  the  Miravalle  house  was  broken  up  the  portrait  was  bought  by  Don 
Santiago  Smith  Wilcox,  ex-Consul  of  the  United  States,  who  had  it  engraved.2 
The  Indians  of  Santiago  or  Tlatelulco  preserve  another  portrait  with  a  certain 
amount  of  mystery,  equally  fanciful  with  the  one  I  have  mentioned. 

The  bust  and  the  bronze  trophies  which  were  in  the  grave  of  Cortes  were  sent 
to  the  Duke  of  Terranova  in  Palermo;  the  bust  was  by  Don  Manuel  Tolsa,  who 
made  the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  IV,  and  he  modelled  it  after  the  portrait 
copied  for  Mr.  Prescott.  By  act  of  Congress  the  bodies  of  the  three  Hidalgos, 
Allende  and  the  others  who  participated  in  the  disastrous  revolution  of  1810,  were 
removed  to  be  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  cathedral  of  Mexico  City  on  Sep- 
tember 16, 1823,  the  anniversary  of  the  revolution.*  When  it  was  done  certain  ig- 
norant patriots  believed  that  they  could  not  pay  sufficient  honour  to  these  men 
without  insulting  the  memory  of  Cortes,  violating  his  grave  and  scattering  his 
bones  in  the  streets.  It  was  generally  rumored  that  this  was  to  take  place,  and  the 
employees  who  were  then  in  the  house,  together  with  the  Count  Fernando  Luchesi, 
who  was  here  as  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Terranova,  sought  the  protection  of  the 
civil  authorities  to  prevent  it.  Being  unable  to  obtain  protection  he  resorted  to 
the  expedient  of  opening  the  grave  by  night  and  transferring  the  bones  to  a  more 
secure  place.  Their  present  whereabouts  must  be  kept  secret  to  avoid  further 
insults  and  it  is  therefore  best  to  say  that  they  were  sent  to  Italy.4  When  this 
news  got  abroad  the  projected  disturbance  did  not  take  place.   It  would  be  well 

1  Prescott  has  embodied  this  account  in  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  first  American  edition, 
I.  xxiii. 

3  lb.,  I.  p.  xxxiv. 

3  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Costilla,  1753-1811,  curate  of  Dolores;  with  his  brothers  he  led 
an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  Spain.  He  was  defeated,  captured  and  shot  on  August  1, 
1811. 

Ignacio  Allende,  born  1779,  executed  1811,  a  captain  of  Spanish  Cavalry  who  joined 
Hidalgo. 

4  See  Prescott,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  first  American  edition,  in,  350. 
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for  Sr.  Calderon  to  send  to  Mr.  Prescott  a  copy  of  what  Dr.  Mora  wrote  on  this 
in  his  work  on  Mexico  published  in  Paris.1 

I  believe  there  is  no  authentic  portrait  of  Pizarro.  He  did  not  return  to  Europe 
after  the  conquest  of  Peru,  and  therefore  he  cannot  have  been  painted  there 
among  the  conquerors  of  Peru.  Not  only  was  there  in  Peru  no  one  who  could 
draw,  but  hardly  anyone  who  could  write.  In  the  Antwerp  edition  of  the  Decadas 
of  Herrera  in  the  margin  of  the  title  page  of  each  Decade  appear  the  portraits  of 
all  the  persons  mentioned  in  it,  but  they  are  all  absolutely  imaginary  ones  as  the 
editor  of  the  Madrid  edition  has  already  observed. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Prescott  does  not  know  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Malinche^  by 
which  Dona  Marina  is  commonly  known  in  this  country,  where  she  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  popular  songs.  There  are  various  diminutives  in  Mexican,  and 
that  which  signifies  dear  or  beloved  is  formed  by  adding  the  syllable  tzin.  So  in 
order  to  say  dear  little  Marina  one  must  say  Marintzin>  but  as  there  is  no  letter  r 
in  Mexican  they  substituted  an  /,  which  is  the  nearest  sound,  and  thus  they  made 
Malintzin,  which  the  Spaniards  transformed  into  Malinche^  following  their  regular 
custom  of  corrupting  Mexican  endings.  There  can  be  no  portrait  of  Dona  Marina, 
since  none  was  made  at  that  time  in  Mexico;  moreover  she  had  retired  to  live  in 
the  department  of  Oaxaca  with  the  Spanish  officer  to  whom  Cortes  married  her,3 
and  there  also  there  was  no  chance  of  her  being  painted. 

Lucas  Alaman 

[In  writing  of  Madame  Calder6n  de  la  Barca] 

Nov.  6 
*  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree ! '  I  was  just  sending  you  off  the  above 
when  we  received  a  three  hours'  visit  from  our  friend  Count  Pepe  Cortina,  the 
greatest  contrast  to  Don  Lucas  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  He  is  indignant  at 
any  doubt  being  thrown  upon  the  authenticity  of  Montezuma's  portrait,  in  the 
first  place,  and  in  the  second  assures  me  that  he  will  procure  me  a  copy  of  an 
authentic  portrait  of  Dona  Marina.  Both  he  says  were  the  work  of  Maldonado, 
a  painter  of  some  celebrity  in  the  time  of  Cortes,  whose  descendants  (those  of 
Maldonado)  preserve  the  originals.  He  thinks  it  very  likely  that  the  portrait  of 
Montezuma  bears  but  a  general  resemblance  and  that  the  dress  is  more  exact 
than  the  features.  But  Dona  Marina  retired  after  her  marriage  to  Oaxaca,  the 
Maldonados  are  from  Oaxaca,  her  portrait  is  that  of  a  woman  of  about  thirty 
years  old,  her  probable  age  when  she  left  Cortes,  her  celebrity  did  not  commence 
when  she  was  very  young  —  not  until  the  letters  of  Cortes  etc.  had  made  her 
famous.  The  portrait  he  says  bears  all  the  marks  of  authenticity,  an  Indian 
woman  of  no  great  beauty  at  the  time  it  was  taken,  in  the  common  dress  of  the 
country,  with  a  quantity  of  beads  around  her  neck. . . . 

1  Jos6  M.  L.  Mora,  1794-1850,  Mexican  politician  and  historian;  he  lived  in  Paris  after 
1834  where  he  published  Mejico  y  Sus  Revoluciones  in  1836. 

2  Don  Juan  de  Xamarillo,  married  1524. 
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From  Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

Mexico,  October  26,  1841 
Fonda1  de  la  Calle  Bergeera 
My  dear  Mr.  Prescott: 

I  send  you  the  Inscription  from  Beristain  and  a  letter  from  Alaman. 
We  are  all  in  confusion,  in  the  midst  of  trunks,  'in  the  worst  inn's  worst 
room/  Calderon  would  accept  of  no  one's  house,  choosing  to  be  inde- 
pendent for  our  last  few  weeks,  consequently  we  are  in  a  Mexican  inn,  or 
hotel.  They  are  celebrating  their  Independence  today!  Te  Deum  in  the 
churches,  Santa  Anna  reviewing  the  troops  in  the  Alameda.  Such  a 
noise !  firing  of  cannon,  ringing  of  bells,  tirando  cohetes.2  I  suspect  it  will 
end  in  'Viva  Antonio  1st!'  or  Antonio  el  Cojo! 3  We  cannot  escape  into 
obscurity,  or  have  a  moment's  peace.  Our  small  rooms  are  crowded  with 
visitors.  The  inn  is  full  of  generals,  some  pronunciados,  indeed  most.  I 
have  escaped  into  a  sort  of  hole  full  of  Calderon's  books,  strewing  the 
floor  in  most  admired  disorder,  to  copy  the  above,  enclose  Alaman's  letter, 
order  Cortes's  tomb  to  be  packed,  and  write  these  few  hurried  lines.  I 
have  only  time  to  tell  you  that  in  a  week  we  leave  Mexico,  but  that  we 
are  going  upon  an  extraordinary  equestrian  expedition  before  leaving  the 
Republic.4  Our  compagnons  de  voyage  are  to  be  Colonel  Guiestre  (not  a 
pronunciado),  Mr.  Ward,  Pakenham's  Secretary,  and  Robles  son  of  the 
Director  of  the  Mineria.  We  are  going  all  through  Michoacan  as  far  as 
the  Volcano  of  Jorullo,  returning  by  Guanaxoato.  We  shall  go  about  300 
leagues  on  horseback.  The  idea  was  very  sudden  and  our  preparations 
have  to  be  ditto.  We  are  getting  Mangas  s  made,  in  order  to  appear  per- 
fectly h  la  ranchera?  not  to  frighten  the  Indians,  for  we  are  to  visit  very 
wild  tribes.  We  take  camp-beds  with  us.  The  journey  will  be  very  severe 
from  what  they  say,  but  Kate  7  and  I  are  ready  to  support  all  difficulties. 
Our  only  fear  is  that  some  new  revolution  may  break  out  before  we  can 
set  off.  We  have  soldiers  of  Guiestre's  to  accompany  us.  Calderon  was 
very  anxious  to  see  the  mines  before  leaving  this,  and  also  the  beautiful 
State  of  Michoacan.  We  shall  take  plenty  of  letters,  there  being  no  inns 
on  the  way.  When  I  return,  I  shall  tell  you  all  about  it.  In  the  meantime 
one  would  need  to  have  10  heads  at  least  to  listen  to  all  the  different 
people  who  are  interrupting  me  every  moment.  I  say  nothing  of  the  can- 

1  Inn.  a  Firing  off  rockets. 

J  The  Lame.  General  Antonio  Santa  Anna,  October  10,  1841,  was  appointed  Pro- 
visional President  after  the  resignation  of  President  Bustamante  and  he  was  suspected 
of  wishing  to  make  himself  Emperor. 

*  See  her  Life  in  Mexico ,  371  ff.  *  Riding  cloaks. 

•  Rancher's  wife.  '  Madame  Calderon's  niece. 
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non  and  bells.  I  only  wish  you  heard  them.  It  seems  a  city  of  Locos  l 
(not  Loco-focos).  Add  to  this,  that  Correctors  and  Corredoras  2  are  selling 
off  our  things,  the  most  valuable  things  going  for  nothing.  Besides  I  am 
visiting  every  hospital,  mad-house  and  jail  in  Mexico,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Fagoagas,3  also  all  colleges,  schools,  panteons,  etc.,  etc.  In  fact,  I 
wish  we  were  off  on  our  journey,  though  dreading  to  take  leave.  En  at- 
tendant I  must  conclude,  with  love  to  all  our  friends  in  Boston  and  remain 
Ever  yours  sincerely 

Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

[From  the  Spanish] 

'Finally,  after  several  years  in  which  he,  like  the  great  man  he  was,  endured 
with  stout  Jieart  the  maltreatment  and  persecution  of  envy,  from  which  he  was 
delivered  by  the  greatness  of  Philip  II,  with  Philip's  permission  he  undertook  his 
third  voyage  to  Mexico,  where  he  wished  to  die.  But  on  the  way,  in  the  town  of 
Castilleja  de  la  Cuesta  near  Seville,  he  died  December  2,  1547,  leaving  instruc- 
tions in  his  will  that  his  body  should  be  taken  and  buried  in  the  monastery  which 
he  had  desired  to  found  in  his  City  of  Cuyoacan,  two  leagues  south  of  Mexico. 
And  as  the  monastery  had  not  been  built  his  honoured  bones  were  first  deposited 
in  the  church  of  Tezcuco,  and  later  in  the  church  of  the  same  Order  in  Mexico, 
until  1794,  in  which  they  were  interred  with  solemn  pomp  by  the  Viceroy  Marquis 
de  Branciforte  4  in  the  Pantheon  established  by  the  care  of  the  Viceroy  Count 
de  Revillagigedo  in  the  Church  of  the  Hospital  of  Jesus,  a  foundation  of  the  very 
invincible  and  very  Catholic  and  very  great  Conqueror,  Don  Fernando  Cortes 
with  an  inscription  which  I  omit  to  copy  here,  on  account  of  its  length  and 
obscurity. 

'  But  an  ingenious  Mexican  composed  the  following  epitaph  for  the  new  Pan- 
theon, which  the  Viceroy  Count  de  Revillagigedo  erected  over  the  ashes  of  our 
hero. 

"The  great  Conqueror  of  New  Spain 
The  glorious  Don  Fernando  Cortes 
Here  conquers  time  and  oblivion, 
And  has  been  reaped  by  the  scythe  of  Death. 
He  was  a  miracle  of  courage  in  the  field. 
In  counsel  wise  and  cautious, 
Pursued  by  adversities, 
And  the  best  vassal  of  Old  Spain. 
The  ashes  remain  still  unburied 
Of  this  hero  noble  and  ever  admirable, 

x  Madmen. 

a  Brokers,  male  and  female. 

3  The  family  of  Don  Jos6  Maria  Fagoaga,  son  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Apartado,  and 
brother  of  Don  Francisco  Fagoaga,  the  eminent  philanthropist. 

4  Miguel  de  la  Grua  Talamanca,  Marquis  of  Branciforte;  he  was  Viceroy  of  New  Spain 
1 794- 1 79  8,  succeeding  Count  Revillagigedo. 
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Whom  with  reason  Fame  proclaims; 
And  the  inimitable  Revillagigedo 
Erected  this  sepulchre,  which  immortalizes 
Both  Cortes  and  a  memorable  Viceroy."' 

—  See  Biblioteca  Hispano-Americana  Septentrional,  pp.  394-398. 
Written  by  Dr.  Don  Jose  Mariano  Beristain  de  Souza. 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

October  28,  1841 
My  dear  friend: 

I  have  received  your  two  letters  of  September  15  and  22,  in  which  you 
mention  your  loss  by  the  failure  of  the  publisher  Knight.  I  had  heard 
that  he  failed  for  a  large  amount,  but  had  no  idea  that  I  should  have  been 
pained  by  learning  that  any  friend  of  mine  was  a  sufferer  by  him.  You 
have  in  consequence  as  you  say  allowed  Mr.  Rich  to  pay  you.  I  am  very 
glad  you  have  done  so,  and  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to  call  for  the  bal- 
ance when  you  desire.  Be  assured  I  do  not  consider  it  as  lending  you  any- 
thing, but  as  a  money  debt  from  me  to  you,  which  still  leaves  me  your 
debtor  in  another  and  much  more  important  way,  a  debt  of  kindness 
which  I  cannot  I  fear  repay.  Will  you  allow  me  to  add,  now  we  are  on 
this  subject,  that  if  the  loan  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  pounds  can  be  of  any 
accommodation  to  you,  you  have  only  to  let  me  know  it,  and  I  shall  feel 
most  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  oblige  you,  taking  moreover  entire 
leisure  for  repayment.  I  hope  at  all  events  this  offer  will  not  displease 
you,  and  that  you  will  take  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  intended. 

The  portraits  by  Senor  Carderera  J  that  you  have  sent  me  are  very  spir- 
ited. That  of  the  Catholic  Sovereigns  bears  evidence  of  being  a  most  lit- 
eral copy  from  the  original  sculpture.  Had  I  got  them  earlier  I  should 
have  had  them  engraved.  I  believe  I  must  restrict  my  expenditure  in  this 
way  now  to  the  works  that  are  to  come.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  take  the 
two  portraits,  and  Mr.  Rich  will  pay  you  the  four  pounds  for  them,  if  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  send  them  both  to  him.  I  should  be  glad  if  Sr. 
Carderera  will  send  me  also  his  Pizarro  and  Cortes,  and  any  other  por- 
traits of  persons  in  those  two  expeditions,  whether  sketched  by  himself 
or  engraved.  I  should  like  also  any  that  he  may  have  of  Philip  2d,  or  any 
distinguished  persons  in  that  reign.  He  will  oblige  me  by  sending,  as  he 
did  with  those  already  sent,  an  account  of  the  source  whence  they  are 
derived,  and  any  additional  information  he  can  give  respecting  the  best 
portraits  of  those  persons  I  shall  find  very  acceptable.  He  will  of  course 

1  Valentin  Carderera  y  Solano,  1 796-1 880. 
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name  his  prices  for  each,  and  what  I  do  not  incline  to  take  I  will  return  by 
the  first  steamer.  I  do  not  care  for  the  sort  of  illustrations  with  which  the 
French  historical  writers  sometimes  embellish  their  works,  which  seem  to 
me  better  suited  to  romance  than  history.  But  authentic  portraits  of  the 
great  actors  in  the  drama  I  shall  always  try  to  get.  I  believe  I  am  pro- 
vided with  two  such  for  Cortes,  one  from  a  painting  of  which  I  have  a 
copy,  taken  of  him  in  his  later  days,  and  never  engraved. 

I  am  very  / glad  that  you  propose  to  Write  a  full  account  of  the  Domina- 
tion de  los  Arabes.  It  is  a  noble  subject,  and  well  worthy  of  you.  But  I 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  your  African  expedition;  at  least  if  it  is  to  carry  you 
out  of  the  reach  of  civilization.  It  would  be  attended  with  some  risk,  and 
much  personal  privation  and  suffering.  Could  the  objects  not  be  at- 
tained without  such  a  sacrifice?  There  were  doubtless  many  manu- 
scripts carried  over  to  Barbary  by  the  old  Moriscoes,  but  I  should  fear 
they  could  hardly  have  survived  so  many  years  of  barbarism.  As  to  the 
volumes  of  your  precious  store  of  manuscripts  which  you  talk  in  that  case 
of  sending  to  me  during  your  absence,  I  can  only  say  it  will  of  course  give 
me  great  satisfaction  to  see  these  interesting  documents,  and  I  should 
probably  avail  myself  of  their  possession  to  have  copies  made  of  those 
relating  to  Philip  2d  in  extenso.  But  I  assure  you  it  would  give  me  serious 
uneasiness  should  any  accident  happen  to  them  under  my  care,  though  for 
that  they  would  be  as  tenderly  provided  for  as  my  own  library  is,  which  is 
the  best  I  could  do.  I  still  hope  I  shall  not  have  the  loan  of  them,  at  the 
cost  of  your  exile  in  Africa. 

Touching  Philip  2d,  of  whom  I  have  before  spoken  to  you,  I  shall  now 
write  more  fully.  I  look  to  that  as  the  great  subject  for  which  I  am  to 
buckle  on  my  harness  when  I  have  disposed  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The 
former  will  be  completed  I  trust  in  little  more  than  a  year  —  certainly  at 
the  rate  at  which  I  have  been  lately  advancing.  The  other  may  take  two 
years  more  —  say  four  in  all.  Then  I  propose  to  give  eight  or  ten  years  if 
necessary  to  a  thorough  analysis  of  this  great  reign,  viewed  in  all  its  re- 
lations, domestic,  foreign,  and  its  influence  on  the  intellectual  and  social 
condition  of  the  nation;  a  rich  and  magnificent  theme.  You  may  perhaps 
think  this  is  cutting  out  rather  a  rash  quantity  of  work,  considering  the 
debility  of  my  eyes,  and  the  limited  use  I  have  of  them.  But  if  they  should 
break  down  entirely,  I  trust  my  ears  will  bear  me  through.  But  then  the 
materials  —  I  have  ascertained  where  they  are  to  be  found.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  if  I  get  nothing  in  Spain  I  shall  be  able  to  procure  more  than 
enough  in  Paris,  Brussels  and  Vienna,  in  addition  to  printed  works,  to 
give  a  very  complete  picture  of  this  reign  in  all  its  internal  relations  as 
well  as  foreign.  The  Marquis  Capponi  in  Florence  is  possessed  of  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  Venetian  Ministers  at  the  Court  of 
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Philip,  and  other  important  papers  are  in  the  Medici  Archives,  both  of 
which  are  now  being  copied  for  me.  I  mentioned  to  you  I  believe  that 
my  book  was  translating  into  Italian  under  the  auspices  of  Signor  Cap- 
poni,  a  most  enlightened  and  liberal  person.  Besides  him,  my  friend  Mr. 
Everett  who  has  been  passing  the  winter  at  Florence  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  getting  me  other  materials.  During  his  residence  in  Paris  last 
year  he  examined  the  public  libraries  with  reference  to  the  same  object, 
and  found  an  immense  mass  of  materials,  all  systematically  arranged, 
both  in  the  Royal  Library  and  at  the  Archives  du  Royaume  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  under  Mignet's  care.  The  latter  was  I  think  the  place  where  the 
papers  were  transferred  from  Simancas  in  Bonaparte's  time,  and  many 
of  them  have  since  not  been  restored,  or  copies  have  been  taken.  The 
result  of  his  enquiries  has  convinced  me  that  in  Paris  alone  I  should  find 
an  embarras  de  riches ses  for  this  reign;  and  the  difficulty  will  consist  in 
the  selection.  A  collection  has  been  made  in  Brussels  with  reference  to 
this  very  subject,  as  I  learn  through  the  Minister  from  the  Netherlands 
at  London,  Mr.  Van  der  Weyer,  of  which  I  can  obtain  copies.  I  have  cor- 
responded with  the  Librarian  at  Vienna,  and  have  no  doubt  of  getting 
what  I  shall  want  there.  As  to  Spain,  I  don't  know  what  to  think.  The 
last  volume  of  the  Memorias  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  contains  a 
considerable  mass  of  documents  for  illustrating  this  reign,  then  first 
printed.  As  a  Member  of  the  Academy  I  can  command  its  papers;  but  I 
believe  it  has  no  others.  Those  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  at  Siman- 
cas are  I  fear  in  high  disorder  and  not  very  accessible.  But  I  have  made 
no  effort  to  procure  them.  I  had  hoped  Dr.  Lembke  would  have  super- 
intended this  collection  of  materials  for  me  in  Paris  and  Brussels,  and  if 
he  could  in  Spain.  But  I  have  not  heard  from  him,  strange  to  say,  these 
eighteen  months.  He  made  the  collection  in  a  very  thorough  and  judicious 
manner,  almost  wholly  from  the  materials  of  the  Academy,  though  really 
in  Paris,  for  my  present  subject.  But  what  has  become  of  him  I  know  not. 
The  collection  cost  me  about  250  pounds,  of  which  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  he  took  for  his  trouble.  But  copying  in  Spain  is  very  cheap.  I 
have  proposed  to  allow  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  for  the  Philip  2d 
materials,  which  I  trust  will  be  enough. 

My  object  in  fatiguing  you  in  this  long  detail  is  to  learn  if  it  would 
meet  your  inclinations,  when  you  have  disposed  of  the  engagements  you 
have  immediately  in  hand,  to  superintend  the  collection  of  materials  as 
far  as  they  can  be  made  in  Paris,  Brussels  and  London,  and  if  you  have 
the  means,  hereafter  in  Spain.  I  believe  it  would  not  require  many  weeks 
of  your  time,  as  the  materials  are  all  very  easily  reached.  The  British 
Museum,  your  own  library,  and  the  volume  of  manuscripts  in  the  late 
Lord  Holland's,  of  which  I  should  hope  you'd  be  allowed  a  copy,  would 
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afford  matter  for  transaction  in  London.  The  task  of  copying,  being 
assigned  by  you  to  others,  would  leave  you  the  labours  of  selection  and 
supervision.  It  is  this  business  of  selection  which  is  most  important  to 
me,  as  the  excluding  of  trivial  matter  will  alone  enable  my  appropriation 
to  cover  what  is  really  important.  Should  you  find  it  convenient  to 
undertake  this,  it  would  be  well  to  see  Mr.  Everett.  He  will  soon  (if  he  is 
not  there  already)  be  in  London  as  Minister  from  the  United  States  to 
the  British  Court.  When  he  went  into  public  life  some  dozen  years  since, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  in  this  country,  combining  with 
uncommon  talents  very  large  literary  acquisitions.  He  rilled  the  office  of 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  best  college  in  our  country,  at  Cambridge  near 
Boston.  I  should  have  much  pleasure  in  making  you  acquainted  with 
him.  He  can  inform  you  of  everything  relating  to  the  collections  in  Paris, 
which  he  carefully  examined  for  me.  When  you  were  ready  to  attend  to 
the  matter  I  would  remit  the  sums  you  thought  proper  at  once  for  you  to 
use,  and  as  to  remuneration  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  between 
you  and  me. 

But  I  will  add  nothing  further  till  I  hear  from  you,  only  that  I  wish 
you  would  be  guided  in  your  answer  solely  by  what  may  be  for  your  own 
interest  and  convenience,  without  any  reference  to  my  wishes  as  expressed 
here,  a  caution  which  the  delicacy  of  your  feelings  makes  it  proper  for  me 
to  give.  For,  much  as  I  should  like  to  effect  this  under  your  auspices,  I 
would  not  for  the  world  do  so  at  any  sacrifice  on  your  part. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Mr.  Gayangos. 

P.S.  You  speak  of  a  life  of  the  Great  Captain  by  a  contemporary, 
Herrera,  as  announced  in  Spain.  Should  it  come  to  your  hands,  you  will 
much  oblige  me  by  sending  it  to  Rich  on  my  account. . . .  You  see  I  am 
always  ready  to  tax  your  kindness. 

From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

9  Burton  Street 
Burton  Crescent,  London 
November  17,  1841 
My  dear  friend: 

I  have  received  your  kind  letter  of  October  27  [28],  in  which  as  always 
you  give  me  splendid  but  unmerited  proofs  of  friendship.  I  am  not  only 
surprised  but  doubly  obliged  to  you  when  we  are  at  such  a  distance  and 
without  ever  having  seen  each  other,  for  having  been  willing  to  do  for  me 
what  friends  of  many  years'  standing  have  refused  to  in  this  commercial 
age.   Nothing  could  have  arrived  more  opportunely  than  your  generous 
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offer.  At  the  end  of  last  month  I  had  already  found  myself  obliged  as  I 
had  warned  you  to  take  the  rest  of  the  twenty  pounds;  and  now  my  immi- 
nent journey  to  Tunis,  and  the  necessary  expenses  for  getting  my  family 
there  oblige  me  to  accept  your  offer  of  a  loan  on  the  conditions  stipulated. 

When  some  of  my  friends  learned  of  my  intention  to  go  to  Africa  they 
asked  and  obtained  from  the  Queen  Regent  my  appointment  as  Vice- 
Consul  of  Spain  in  Tunis  and  if  I  had  still  entertained  any  doubts  as  to 
my  future  plans  this  appointment  would  have  completely  dispelled  them. 
Tunis  is  the  place  of  all  others  on  the  coast  of  Africa  which  I  most  wished 
to  visit.  Not  only  are  there  in  its  vicinity  the  little  known  ruins  of  Car- 
thage or  Kartah-hadtha^  but  it  was  the  scene  of  Spanish  exploits  during 
the  sixteenth  century  and  an  object  of  the  ambition  of  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria. The  Moriscoes  expelled  from  Valencia  and  Murcia  settled  in  Tunis 
and  its  neighborhood  and  spoke  and  read  Castilian!  Moreover  living 
there  is  cheap,  the  climate  agreeable  and  its  inhabitants  are  without 
doubt  the  most  civilized  race  in  Africa.  Various  Englishmen  who  have 
been  there  tell  me  that  a  Christian  can  travel  without  any  risk  in  its 
vicinity  and  that  many  important  books  are  preserved  there  in  the  col- 
leges and  Mesquitas  x  or  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  So  Shaw,2  the  trav- 
eller, gives  us  to  understand,  and  you  may  well  imagine  that  I  promise 
myself  a  pleasant  sojourn  there  among  my  books  and  occupied  in  his- 
torical researches.  The  salary  of  my  office  is  less  than  £150,  but  added 
to  what  I  have  it  is  more  than  enough  to  maintain  me  there  in  comfort 
and  also  to  satisfy  my  passion  for  books. 

I  have  thought  that  I  should  leave  here  in  April  or  May  at  the  latest  and 
go  by  way  of  Paris  to  Barcelona,  where  I  shall  embark  for  Mahon.  I  shall 
probably  meet  there  with  some  merchantman  which  will  take  me  to 
Africa  and  if  not  I  shall  see  if  one  of  the  American  merchant  captains 
whom  my  wife  knew  either  in  Algiers  or  Mahon  in  1830,  such  as  Skinner, 
Wadsworth,  or  Stevens,  and  who  are  going  to  Tunis  or  coming  from  it 
will  not  agree  to  take  us  across,  which  Mr.  O.  Rich  has  told  me  they  often 
do.  During  the  time  which  remains  until  my  departure  I  have  abundant 
time  to  examine  the  manuscripts  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  Crown,  and  have  those  copied  that  you  may  consider  useful 
for  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II  which  you  intend  to  write.  In 
Paris  I  expect  to  stay  three  or  four  weeks,  and  I  will  do  the  same  thing  in 
the  libraries  there,  and  even  if  they  contain  so  much  material  that  I  can- 
not examine  it  all  I  am  confident  that  I  can  leave  my  work  in  such  shape 
that  my  successor  can  continue  it  rapidly  and  easily.  As  I  have  no  time 

1  Mosques. 

3  Thomas  Shaw,  1694-1751,  author  of  Travels  or  Observations  relating  to  several  Parts 
of  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  1738. 
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to  spare  I  am  writing  today  to  Lady  Holland  to  ask  her  to  send  me  the 
volume  of  Philip's  letters,  so  that  I  may  immediately  have  a  literal  copy 
made  of  them,  and  tomorrow  I  shall  begin  my  researches  in  the  British 
Museum.  Such  documents  as  I  possess  relative  to  his  reign  do  not  need 
to  be  copied,  because  I  intend  to  send  them  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have 
looked  them  over  and  put  them  in  order.  Mr.  O.  Rich  still  has  the  vol- 
ume of  original  documents  (1409-15 14)  of  which  I  sent  you  an  index,  and 
since  the  middle  of  last  month  he  also  has  had  in  his  house  the  volume  of 
Gonzalo's  letters,  which  I  have  not  sent  you  because  Mr.  Bentley  has 
said  nothing  to  me  yet  about  the  autographs  which  you  wish  inserted  in 
the  new  edition.  .  .  . 

You  must  have  already  seen  the  work  of  Lockhart  —  splendid,  magni- 
ficent! But  how  badly  he  has  translated  the  Romances!1  He  barely 
knows  any  Spanish.  How  much  better  Mr.  Cushing  2  would  have  done 
it!  I  have  printed  in  the  Athenaeum  a  little  article,  but  according  to  the 
custom  of  salaried  editors  they  have  suppressed  the  observations  that  I 
made  on  the  merits  of  the  translation  without  consulting  me.  I  am  work- 
ing day  and  night  on  my  second  volume,  the  printing  of  which  proceeds 
at  a  snail's  pace.  I  am  also  writing  articles  for  a  Biographical  Dictionary 
of  Antiquity,  which  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
intends  to  publish.3  So  you  will  see  that  I  have  my  work  cut  out  for  some 
time,  but  it  will  not  prevent  my  keeping  our  Don  Philip  in  mind.  You 
have  my  sympathy  in  the  tremendous  work  which  you  have  under- 
taken; but  when  you  reach  the  lamentable  catastrophe  of  Charles  I  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  documents  which  can  be  found  in  foreign  archives 
will  be  enough  to  reveal  what  lies  under  the  thick  veil  which  covers  so 
important  an  event. 

Please  say  to  Mr.  Ticknor  that  I  have  received  his  letter  and  give  him 
my  regards.  Sr.  Carderera  has  gone  to  Paris;  I  shall  write  him  the  com- 
missions which  you  request.  A  full  length  portrait  of  Montezuma  that  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  Santo  Domingo  is  for  sale  here.  You 
doubtless  know  that  the  Song-book  of  Baena 4  is  being  printed  in  French. 

I  remain  affectionately  your  sincerely  devoted 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 

1  Lockhart's  Translations  of  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads,  first  published  in  1823,  was  repub- 
lished with  illustrations  by  Owen  Jones  in  1841. 

2  Probably  Caleb  Cushing,  1 800-1 879,  Member  of  Congress,  Commissioner  to  China, 
United  States  Attorney-General,  etc.  In  1829  he  visited  Spain  and  in  1833  published  Re- 
miniscences of  Spain.  He  was  Minister  to  Spain  1 874-1 877. 

3  Edited  by  George  Long.  It  never  seems  to  have  gone  further  than  four  volumes,  cov- 
ering the  letter  A. 

4  Alonso  de  Baena,  a  converted  Jew,  was  Secretary  to  King  John  II  of  Navarre  and  Ara- 
gon,  who  died  in  1479.  Baena  made  a  compilation  of  the  ancient  songs  of  the  troubadours 
for  the  amusement  of  the  King.  (See  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  First  American  edi- 
tion, 1.  20.) 
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P.S.   They  write  me  from  Madrid  that  Navarrete  is  seriously  ill.   He 
will  be  a  great  loss  to  Spanish  literature. 


From  Arthur  Middleton 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  24,  1841 
My  dear  Prescott, 

Your  kind  greetings  reached  me  in  New  York,  but  in  the  hurry  of  de- 
parture I  had  no  time  to  answer  them.  I  thank  you  for  them  cordially 
and  assure  you  it  would  have  given  me  the  sincerest  pleasure  to  have  re- 
newed our  ancient  intimacy  and  brighten  up  a  little  our  rusty  recollec- 
tions, and  this  is  I  trust  an  enjoyment  yet  in  store  for  us,  as  we  shall 
probably  come  next  summer  within  hailing  distance  of  you. 

With  regard  to  Lembke  I  am  extremely  concerned  to  hear  of  his  neglect 
and  can  only  account  for  it  by  supposing  he  has  been  again  exiled  from 
the  scene  of  his  operations.  You  know  he  was  obliged  to  'leave  the  coun- 
try for  the  country's  good' x  more  than  once  while  I  was  there.  He  was 
suspected  as  I  think  I  wrote  you  of  not  only  reporting  political  matters 
but  of  mixing  in  them.  The  consequence  is  that  they  ordered  him  off  at  a 
moment's  warning.  Such  having  been  his  antecedencies  as  the  Spaniards 
say,  his  access  to  Archives  &c.  will  probably  have  become  more  difficult, 
besides  which  there  is  no  trusting  a  business  like  yours  to  a  man  who  might 
be  compelled  to  leave  it  at  sixes  and  sevens  whenever  the  police  took  it  in 
their  heads  to  look  askance  at  him. 

I  should  really  recommend  you  to  look  up  someone  else.  Why  not 
recur  to  your  first  man,  Cortes,  who  when  he  came  back  to  Madrid  felt 
disappointed  at  having  missed  the  occasion  of  being  useful  to  you?  He 
will  be  faithful  and  assiduous  and  no  doubt  happy  to  undertake  the  com- 
mission on  much  the  same  terms  as  Lembke.  If  he  should  not  have  re- 
mained in  Madrid  or  should  be  unable  to  undertake  the  business,  he  will 
transfer  it  to  a  younger  brother  who  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
young  men  in  Spain  for  literary  research  and  capacity,  and  in  whose 
hands  I  do  not  think  you  would  have  occasion  to  regret  the  loss  even  of 
the  German.  To  be  sure  of  finding  Cortes  or  his  brother  you  had  better 
direct  to  the  care  of  the  Misses  Tacon,  Madrid.  Calle  Caballero  de  Gracia 
esquina  de  la  de  San  Jorge  —  they  are  daughters  of  the  former  Minister  to 
this  country,  and  intimate  friends  of  Cortes,  who  when  in  town  com- 

1     'True  patriots  all;  for,  be  it  understood, 

We  left  our  country  for  our  country's  good.* 

—  George  Barrington:  Prologue  written  for  the  opening  of  the  playhouse  in  New 
South  Wales,  1796. 
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monly  lives  in  the  calle  Ancha  de  San  Bernardo  No.  81.  (I  think.)  If 
these  gentlemen  should  be  unable  to  serve  you  beg  them  to  apply  to  the 
good  old  Navarrete  who  no  doubt  would  speedily  find  you  out  a  sub- 
stitute. 

I  am  on  my  way  to  Washington  and  Charleston  to  spend  the  next  six 
months  and  if  you  should  want  any  renseignmens  you  had  better  address 
through  Gen.  J.  P.  Van  Ness  at  the  first  place. 

Believe  me  with  compliments  to  your  family,  Yours  ever, 

Arthur  Middleton 


From  Senor  Valentin  Carderera 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Paris,  December  25,  1841 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  learned  by  the  letter  of  Sr.  Gayangos  that  the  engravings  of  the 
Gran  Capitdn  and  the  medallion  of  the  Catholic  Sovereigns  have  reached 
you,  although  too  late  for  the  latest  edition  of  your  learned  work.  I  have 
also  received  payment  for  them.  My  friend  tells  me  that  you  will  also 
wish  to  buy  other  authentic  portraits  for  the  two  works  that  you  have  in 
hand.  Various  authentic  portraits  of  distinguished  men,  among  them 
several  of  Philip  II,  Charles  V,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  etc.  by  Titian  and  Pan- 
toja  x  are  preserved  in  Madrid  and  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  and  also  one  of 
the  famous  Alonso  Sanchez  Coello.2  I  own  a  very  curious  one  of  Don 
John  of  Austria  and  another  of  Princess  Isabel  of  Valois,3  painted  full 
length.  I  have  accurate  copies  of  the  portraits  of  Prince  Charles,4  of 
Don  Luis  Quijada,5  of  Commander  Aviles  6  and  a  few  others  which  are 
rarely  met  with,  as  well  as  Alexander  Farnese 7  and  Spinola.8  I  have  cop- 

1  Juan  Pantoja  de  la  Cruz,  1551-1610,  a  Spanish  painter,  the  pupil  of  Coello;  he  worked 
in  the  Escorial  for  Philip  II. 

2  1 51 5-1 590;  he  was  employed  by  Philip  II  to  decorate  the  Escorial  and  painted  many 
portraits  of  Philip  and  his  Court. 

s  Isabella  or  Elizabeth,  1545-1568,  became  the  third  wife  of  Philip  II  in  1560.  She  was  a 
younger  sister  of  Henry  III,  the  last  Valois  king  of  France. 

«  Oldest  son  of  Philip  II. 

s  Luis  Mendez  Quij  ada,  soldier  and  courtier  under  Charles  V,  of  whose  private  life  he  left 
many  interesting  particulars  in  his  correspondence. 

6  Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles,  15 19-1574,  commander  of  the  Spanish  navy  under  Philip  II 
and  Governor  of  Cuba  and  Florida,  where  he  founded  St.  Augustine  in  1565. 

7  Duke  of  Parma,  1 546-1 592,  a  nephew  of  Philip  II;  he  was  a  distinguished  general  under 
Don  John  of  Austria  and  Governor  of  the  Netherlands. 

8  Ambrosio,  Marquis  of  Spinola,  1571-1630,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Spanish  army 
in  the  Netherlands. 
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ied  a  magnificent  statue  which  is  in  the  Church  of  the  Magdalene  at 
Valladolid  of  the  famous  Gasca,  Captain  General  of  Peru,  who  died  a 
Bishop,  taken  in  episcopal  dress.1  I  have  another  dressed  as  a  soldier 
which  I  copied  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  same  church.  Portraits  of  Cortes 
and  Pizarro  must  be  examined  with  the  greatest  care,  as  various  paint- 
ings and  engravings  are  in  circulation  baptized  with  their  names,  but  in 
costumes  which  were  never  worn  in  the  16th  century.  There  is  in  Sara- 
gossa  a  copy  of  a  portrait  of  the  former,  said  to  be  painted  by  Titian,  with 
the  toison  d'or,2  half  length.  In  Madrid  Selma 3  engraved  it  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  engraved  in  London  by 
Vertue  4  with  this  inscription:  *A  picture  by  Titian  in  the  home  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Sir  Paul  Methuen.' s  I  have  not  yet  ascertained  if 
Titian  could  have  painted  Cortes,  nor  if  he  ever  had  the  toison  d'or.  There 
is  another  painting  in  Madrid  of  a  personage  of  the  17th  century  painted 
by  Velasquez,  which  they  have  labelled  Cortes,  and  which  has  been  en- 
graved by  that  name  by  a  Frenchman.  This  mania  of  baptizing  unknown 
portraits  with  famous  names  to  make  them  more  interesting  is  very  gen- 
eral among  the  collectors  and  engravers  in  France  and  Italy. 

Kindly  let  me  know  the  portraits  which  you  wish,  as  I  am  not  sure  of 
those  I  can  be  sure  of  meeting  with  and  copying.  I  must  also  know  the 
period  for  which  you  wish  them,  because  I  must  make  them  all  to  order. 
I  want  to  preserve  the  earliest  designs,  which  I  think  is  most  convenient 
for  the  engraver.  I  can  make  almost  all  of  them  in  water-colour  in  the 
same  style  as  that  of  the  Gran  Capitdn  which  I  have  sent  you,  since  in 
that  way  the  details  come  out  best  in  engraving  and  the  effect  is  finer  and 
more  accurate.  Some  few  however  must  be  made  in  monotone  (in  bistre 
or  sepia,  etc.)  as  no  authentic  original  painting  is  known  of  them  and  only 
some  contemporary  drawing  or  rare  print  has  been  preserved,  as  is  the 
case  with  Pizarro.  When  I  return  to  Madrid  in  February  or  March  I 
shall  make  fresh  inquiries  concerning  the  portraits  which  you  need  for 
your  works. 

The  price  of  each  portrait  of  approximately  the  same  size  as  that 
which  Mr.  Gayangos  has  sent  you  of  the  Gran  Capitdn ,  and  made  with 
the  greatest  care  and  accuracy  will  be  £3.  If  you  wish  them  somewhat 
smaller,  say  i>£",  the  price  will  be  £3.11.   Half  length  portraits,  some- 

1  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  1485-1560,  Viceroy  of  Peru  1 546-1 549;  in  the  latter  year  he  became 
Bishop  of  Palencia. 

2  The  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  principal  Spanish  order.  Cortes  was  not  a  mem- 
ber. 

3  Fernando  Selma,  1752-1810,  a  Spanish  engraver. 

*  George  Vertue,   1684-1756,  British  engraver  and  antiquary. 

s  1672-1757,  Member  of  Parliament,  Ambassador  to  Portugal,  Spain  and  Morocco  and 
a  collector  of  pictures. 
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what  more  than  the  bust  but  without  hands  will  cost  £2.  It  is  under- 
stood that  they  shall  be  paintings  in  water-colour.  Without  colours  the 
difference  in  price  would  not  be  more  than  five  or  six  shillings  on  the  av- 
erage from  the  three  prices  above. 

If  you  should  wish  copies  in  oils  (in  which  I  am  more  experienced)  of 
some  of  the  more  celebrated  characters  of  which  first  class  paintings 
exist,  such  as  Philip  II,  Isabel  of  Valois,  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  Prince  Charles,  etc.,  you  may  have  them  on  canvas  for  £16 
apiece,  of  the  same  size  as  the  portraits  by  Holbein  in  Hampton  Court, 
half  length,  which  are  of  the  length  of  this  sheet  opened  out x  and  per- 
haps a  little  wider.  I  could  do  them  life-size  like  the  originals,  but  half 
length  with  hands  etc.  for  £30  apiece.  The  costumes  of  this  period  are 
rich  and  intricate. 

In  short  if  you  will  kindly  advise  me  of  everything  that  you  wish,  for 
my  part  I  shall  take  the  greatest  pains  in  collecting  and  executing  or  hav- 
ing executed  truthful  likenesses,  worthy  in  every  way  to  accompany  the 
text  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  History  of  the  Reign  of  the  Catholic 
Sovereigns,  and  with  the  greatest  respect  I  am  Your  humble  servant, 

Valentin  Carderera 

[Endorsement  in  the  writing  of  W.  H.  P.] 

I  have  sent  for  water-colours  of  the  same  size,  etc.,  with  my  portrait  of 
Gonsalvo  by  him,  the  following,  viz: 

Philip  II  William,  P.  of  Orange 

Isabella  de  Valois  Alex.  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma 

Duke  of  Alva  Gasca,  the  best  portrait  of  him 

John  of  Austria  Pizarros,  Franc,  and  Gonz 

Don  Carlos,  Prince 

Jan.  30,  1842 

From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

9  Burton  Street 
Burton  Crescent,  December  27,  1841 
My  dear  Friend: 

You  will  have  already  received  my  letter  of  last  month  in  which  I  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  getting  materials  for  your  history  of  the  reign  of 
Philip  II.  I  have  already  examined  the  greater  part  of  the  manuscripts  of 
the  British  Museum  and  made  an  index  of  the  most  interesting  docu- 

1  WA"  X  9". 
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ments  both  in  English  and  Spanish  which  are  deposited  there.  Next 
week  we  shall  begin  copying  certain  of  the  most  valuable  of  them,  and  I 
shall  wait  until  you  send  me  somewhat  more  detailed  instructions  as  to 
those  of  the  State  Paper  Office,  which  I  have  looked  over  with  Mr.  Ever- 
ett, who  has  just  arrived  and  whom  I  propose  to  visit  on  your  behalf.  I 
requested  permission  of  Lady  Holland  to  make  a  copy  of  the  priceless 
manuscript  relative  to  Philip  II,  which  as  I  have  informed  you  I  have 
well-grounded  reasons  for  believing  once  belonged  to  the  collection  of  his- 
toric documents  which  I  acquired  in  Saragossa,  and  she  has  given  me 
permission,  but  on  the  condition  that  it  shall  not  go  out  of  Holland  House. 
So  I  am  now  making  inquiries  for  some  respectable  and  honourable  Span- 
iard (all  of  them  are  not)  who  can  go  to  Kensington  and  copy  the  manu- 
script faithfully,  and  when  it  is  finished  I  shall  myself  go  and  compare  it 
with  the  original.  In  the  middle  of  next  month  I  shall  myself  go  to  the 
house  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  .  .  .  who  among  other  precious  manu- 
scripts owns  'The  Instructions  Given  to  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  by 
Philip  IF  before  the  Invincible  Armada  set  sail.  I  am  told  that  this  is 
in  Philip's  own  hand. 

A  few  days  ago  the  books  of  Dr.  Puigblanch  were  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion, and  I  bought  for  your  account  the  books  which  I  specify  below. 
Every  one  of  them  will  be  indispensable  for  your  projected  undertaking. 
I  have  also  bought  others  in  various  places  of  which  I  send  a  list. 

A  vessel  which  will  sail  in  a  few  days  will  carry  to  you  the  rest  of  the 
manuscripts  except  those  relative  to  Philip  II,  which  I  am  retaining  so  as 
not  to  work  at  random  in  my  investigations  and  to  avoid  copying  any- 
thing which  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  I  am  also  retaining  a  volume  of 
documents  relating  to  the  conquest  of  Tunis  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
sojourn  of  Don  John  of  Austria  in  that  city,  because  I  intend  to  annotate 
it  on  the  scene  of  our  exploits. 

I  will  now  end  this  letter  and  hasten  to  take  it  to  Mr.  O.  Rich  so  that 
the  devil  may  not  succeed  as  he  did  last  time  in  having  the  mails  close 
without  my  letter.  Mr.  Bentley  has  advised  me  that  the  new  edition  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  will  appear  next  February.  He  is  retaining  a 
letter  of  Gonsalvo's  which  he  has  had  lithographed,  and  tells  me  that  he 
is  going  to  do  the  same  with  any  which  you  may  send  him  of  Ferdinand. 
You  may  do  what  you  like  about  the  latter,  and  can  send  him  the  plates 
or  facsimiles  of  the  letters,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  translate.  I  remain 
As  always  your  friend, 

P.  DE  GAYANGOS 
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To  Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(Noctograph) 

Jan.  3,  1842 

Many  thanks,  my  dear  Madame  Calderon,  for  your  kind  and  most 
agreeable  letters;  also  for  the  inscription  in  Beristain,  which  I  see  was  only 
proposed  to  be  cut  on  the  cenotaph  of  the  Conquistador,  and  lastly  for  the 
note  of  Alaman,  containing  much  interesting  information  respecting  the 
portraits.  He  is  a  great  sceptic,  and  as  Count  Cortina  has  more  faith  I 
shall  take  his  views  of  the  Montezuma  portrait.  Faith  is  a  good  thing  in 
the  fine  arts  and  in  history,  as  well  as  religion.  The  Marina  portrait 
would  be  a  great  boon.  If  I  cannot  get  it  from  Senor  Cortina  I  cannot  get 
it  anywhere.  There  was  a  painting  of  her  in  Madrid,  but  it  has  eluded 
all  my  researches.  If  I  could  get  a  copy  of  it  from  Mexico  by  the  summer 
it  would  answer  my  purpose.  I  should  have  it  engraved  in  two  months 
from  that  time  by  one  of  the  best  artists  in  London  and  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  sending  a  copy  of  my  work  with  the  said  portrait  therein  to 
Count  Cortina.  Can  you  not  write  a  line  of  encouragement  to  him,  say- 
ing this  and  advising  him  where  to  send  the  sketch?  I  should  think  a 
sketch  en  petit,  such  as  I  am  now  having  made  in  crayons  of  my  cuerpo 
entero  l  of  Cortes  would  be  no  very  difficult  job.  But  I  much  fear  the 
Mexican  manana  without  some  jog  of  his  memory.  Sr.  Alaman's  ac- 
count of  the  removal  of  the  body  of  Cortes  leaves  one  still  in  the  dark  as 
to  what  was  done  with  it,  or  where  it  is  now.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
let  me  know  this  ?  Should  the  little  sketch  reach  me  of  the  cenotaph,  etc., 
I  suppose  I  shall  get  the  inscription  on  it,  which  as  yet  I  have  not.  I  be- 
lieve this  will  do  for  my  affairs;  nobody  will  rejoice  more  than  you,  I 
fancy,  when  Mexico  shall  be  conquered.  I  must  add  however  that  I  do 
hope  your  good  husband  will  let  me  know  the  amount  of  the  charges  in- 
curred for  me  for  the  picture  and  other  matters  in  Mexico,  and  also  to 
whom  I  am  to  pay  the  same.  I  do  not  like  to  keep  in  debt,  especially  to  a 
friend. 

Your  friends  here  often  talk  of  you.  Mrs.  Ritchie  has  her  Saturday 
evenings  in  a  quiet  sociable  way.  Her  boys  are  still  in  Europe.  Fanny 
Appleton  —  the  lovely  Fanny  —  sails  sublime  among  the  wives  and 
mothers  —  com  aquila  vola  2  —  not  on  the  whole  a  very  good  simile  for 
a  lady,  who  should  rather  be  the  dove.  But  she  is  the  dove  in  feminine 
attractions,  softness,  feminine  and  attractive,  and  the  queen  of  birds  in 

1  Full  length. 

1    '  Che  sopra  gli  altri  com'  aquila  vola.* 
'Who  o'er  the  rest  like  eagle  flies.' 
Dante,  Inferno  iv.  96. 
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dignity.  I  am  not  in  love  with  her  *  though  by  your  smiling  you  seem  to 
say  so.' l  Mary  is  exceedingly  nervous.  She  is  returned,  you  know  with 
spouse  and  baby.  But  she  rarely  sees  her  friends.  I  have  seen  her  once, 
and  thought  she  looked  much  paler.  I  fear  that  consumption  will  one  day 
or  other  have  this  delicate  victim.  Mackintosh  is  a  nice,  dry,  shy,  sensi- 
tive sort  of  a  body,  who  says  many  good  things  in  a  quiet  half-ashamed 
manner.  He  will  not  push  his  fortunes  I  suspect,  and  if  a  man  won't  do 
that  for  himself,  who  shall  do  it  for  him?  I  spoke  to  a  leading  English- 
man 2  of  his  party  the  other  day  about  him,  remarking  that  I  should  sup- 
pose the  Whigs  would  have  been  delighted  to  provide  for  the  son  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.  But  he  said  that  if  it  had  been  brought  before  them 
soon  after  Sir  J's  death  it  might  have  been  so.  But  the  gratitude  of  a 
party  soon  cooled. 

We  have  lately  had  a  countryman  of  yours  here,  Lyell,3  the  geologist, 
and  his  pretty  wife;  very  agreeable  people,  especially  Madame,  who  is 
full  of  spirit  and  a  capability  of  giving  and  receiving  pleasure.  A  person 
easy  to  be  pleased  is  generally  easy  to  please.  The  reverse  of  this  is 
equally  true.  Witness  Capt.  Basil,  R.N.,4  ed  tutti  quanti.  We  have  had 
another  lion  also,  a  noble  one,  in  Lord  Morpeth,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, one  of  the  last  Whig  cabinet,  a  man  about  forty,  who  makes  capital 
speeches  in  Parliament,  who  turns  off  an  ode  now  and  then  in  an  annual, 
and  is  a  most  delightful,  kind-hearted  person  in  society.  I  have  rarely 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  better  union  of  head  and  heart, 
which  are  very  apt  to  be  divorced  and  to  keep  up  a  separate  establish- 
ment in  this  wicked  world.  He  reminds  me  of  your  husband;  and  I  have 
ventured  as  he  proposes  to  go  to  Cuba  to  give  him  a  note  of  introduction 
to  him,  as  he  expressed  himself  desirous  of  being  acquainted  with  both  of 
you.  He  knows  you  are  mere  birds  of  passage  like  himself:  but  it  will  I  am 
sure  be  a  mutual  source  of  pleasure  for  you  to  be  acquainted.  You  can- 
not fail  to  like  one  another. 


From  Edward  Everett 

London,  Jan.  25,  1842 
My  dear  Sir, 

You  must  not  think  hard  of  me,  for  allowing  myself  to  be  so  much  and 
so  long  in  your  debt.  Your  kind  letter  of  Sept.  14  reached  me  at  Naples 
just  a  month  after  it  was  written.  That  of  Sept.  27  awaited  my  arrival  at 

1  Hamlet,  Act  II,  Scene  2,  313.  a  Probably  Lord  Morpeth. 

3  Charles  Lyell,  1797-1875;  he  was  knighted  in  1848  and  made  a  baronet  in  1864.  In  1832 
he  married  Mary  Horner,  the  daughter  of  another  eminent  geologist.  He  was  in  Boston  in 
1 841  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  geology  for  the  Lowell  Institute. 

*  Captain  Basil  Hall. 
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Paris.  My  letter  of  2ist  Sept.  will  have  informed  you,  that  the  copying 
of  the  manuscripts  in  the  Archivio  Mediceo  and  the  Guicciardini  col- 
lection had  been  completed  for  you;  and  I  hear  from  Mr.  Brooks,1  that 
you  have  received  a  new  proof  of  the  same  fact  of  a  different  kind.  The 
papers  are  on  their  way  from  Marseilles  to  this  place  in  a  trunk  of  mine. 
When  they  arrive,  I  will  put  them  immediately  on  their  way  to  Boston. 

Neither  the  copies  of  your  history  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  nor  of 
Stephens*  reached  Italy  before  1  left  Florence.  I  left  directions  with 
Molini,  the  bookseller  there,  to  give  one  of  the  copies  of  the  history  to  the 
Grand  Duke  and  one  to  Prince  Corsini.2  The  third  had  it  arrived  in  time 
I  meant  to  have  made  use  of  for  your  benefit  in  Naples  or  Rome.  As  it  is, 
it  awaits  your  order.  Might  it  not  be  well  to  have  it  sent  to  Mr.  Greene, 
to  be  presented  to  the  library  of  the  Vatican? 

I  received  no  communication  from  the  Marquis  Capponi  on  the  sub- 
ject of  copies  to  be  made  for  you  of  his  relazioni,  after  the  note  which  I 
addressed  to  him  on  that  matter.  He  made  a  journey  to  Munich  in  the 
Spring.  I  passed  the  summer  at  Careggi,3  and  while  there  asked  to  at- 
tend M.  Vieusseux'  conversazioni,  where  alone  I  ever  met  the  Marquis. 
I  inferred  from  his  silence,  that,  as  the  edition  of  the  Relazioni  was  in 
progress,  and  you  were  not  in  immediate  want  of  them,  he  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  have  them  copied  for  you. 

I  have  as  yet  done  nothing  about  a  copy  of  Titian's  Philip  II  for  you.  I 
can  very  easily  order  a  copy  by  an  artist,  who  will  do  it  full  justice  at  a 
moderate  price,  but  I  will  first  write  to  Florence,  to  get  the  dimensions  of 
the  picture  as  it  is,  and  to  know  if  it  can  be  copied  advantageously  with- 
out the  legs.  If  I  was  not  deceived  by  the  height  at  which  it  hangs,  it  is 
quite  a  small  picture  for  a  full  length.  I  saw  at  Windsor,  the  other  day,  a 
picture  of  Philip  II  on  horseback  by  Rubens,  but  the  Titian  of  course 
would  suit  you  better. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  the  copy  of  Stephens,  for  which  I  shall 
send  to  Florence.  I  frequently  see  it,  but  have  read  neither  that  nor  any- 
thing else  for  three  months.  I  am  perfectly  famished  for  intellectual  food. 

I  saw  Mr.  Rogers  the  other  day.  He  enquired  most  kindly  after  you, 
and  Mr.  Ticknor.   I  meet  and  hear  of  your  history  wherever  I  go. 

Anything  you  may  have  occasion  to  send  me,  handed  to  Mr.  Alanson 
Tucker,  Jun.,  despatch  agent  of  the  U.S.  will  reach  me  safely. 

Best  remembrances  of  Mrs.  Everett  to  your  wife  and  parents,  in  which 
I  pray  to  be  included.   Ever  faithfully  yours, 

Edward  Everett 

1  Peter  C.  Brooks,  Everett's  father-in-law. 

2  Prince  Andrea  Corsini,  born  1804,  Tuscan  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1849;  the 
Palazzo  Corsini  contains  the  finest  private  picture  gallery  in  Florence. 

3  A  suburb  of  Florence. 
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From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

28  Burton  Crescent 
January  27,  1842 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  duly  received  your  kind  letter  of  December  30  together  with  a  letter 
introducing  me  to  the  house  of  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers.  I  have  received 
£120  from  them;  £100  for  my  use,  and  the  remainder  for  expenses  of 
copying,  the  purchase  of  books  and  other  incidentals.  You  will  have  re- 
ceived already  a  memorandum  of  those  that  I  bought  on  your  account  at 
the  Puigblanch  sale,  as  well  as  the  prices  paid  for  them.  As  you  already 
own  the  Cabrera  I  shall  endeavour  to  sell  or  exchange  the  copy  that  I 
bought,  which  will  not  be  difficult  as  it  is  a  rare  and  valuable  book.  Since 
then  I  have  bought  or  ordered  from  Messrs.  O.  Rich  all  the  books  which 
are  indispensable  to  your  purpose.  Most  of  them  are  Spanish  and  cannot 
now  be  found  in  Spain,  but  the  others  have  been  bought  at  very  reason- 
able prices.  With  your  permission  I  shall  also  buy  certain  English  books 
most  pertinent  to  the  reign  of  our  Philip;  this  will  much  simplify  my 
work,  and  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  my  investigations,  which  proceed, 
as  we  say  in  Spain  '  With  the  wind  on  the  poop/  I  now  have  four  copy- 
ists, two  Spaniards  and  two  Englishmen,  employed  in  the  British  Museum 
copying  those  documents  which  I  have  selected.  I  have  another  who 
goes  every  day  to  Holland  House,  Kensington,  several  miles  from  Lon- 
don, to  copy  the  manuscript  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  last  letter  to  you,  and 
which,  although  not  so  interesting  as  I  had  expected,  is  well  worthy  of 
attention.  It  is  a  volume  of  documents,  resolves,  decrees  in  council  and 
opinions  of  the  Council  of  the  Inquisition  relating  to  the  Moriscoes  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Valencia,  with  marginal  notes  by  Philip  II.  I  have  myself 
made  extracts  from  certain  of  these  documents  and  the  remainder  are 
being  copied  entire  as  they  are  of  greater  interest. 

As  I  want  to  discharge  the  commission  which  you  have  given  me  with 
the  greatest  possible  accuracy  I  shall  outline  below  the  plan  which  I  have 
adopted  and  which  I  am  following  in  my  investigations,  so  that  if  there  is 
anything  in  it  which  does  not  meet  with  your  approval  you  may  tell  me 
frankly  to  change  it.  In  the  first  place  in  addition  to  the  many  manu- 
scripts of  the  Harleian  and  Lansdowne  Collections  x  (both  of  which  are  in 

1  The  Harleian  Collection  of  manuscripts  was  made  by  Robert  Harley,  1 661-1724,  first 
Earl  of  Oxford,  and  his  son  Edward  the  second  Earl,  1689-1741;  it  was  bought  by  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  in  1753. 

The  Lansdowne  Collection  was  formed  by  William  Petty,  173 5-1 805,  second  Earl  of 
Shelburne  and  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne;  it  was  bought  by  the  Bricish  Museum  in  1807. 
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the  British  Museum)  dealing  directly  or  indirectly  with  Spain  during  the 
reign  of  Philip,  there  is  a  collection  of  diplomatic  documents,  for  the  most 
part  originals,  which  was  made  by  a  certain  Sir  Robert  Cotton,1  a  great 
antiquarian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  got  them  from  the  Archives  of 
the  Crown  with  the  intention  of  writing  the  history  of  his  own  country. 
The  collection  consists  of  many  hundreds  of  volumes,  among  which  more 
than  eighty  contain  papers  relating  to  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
and  the  negotiations,  wars  etc.  between  England  and  Spain.  Several  vol- 
umes, especially  with  the  title  'Acta  inter  Angliam  et  Belgiam'  abound  in 
documents  and  original  letters  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Counts  of  Eg- 
mont  and  of  Horn,2  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  other  leaders  of  the  insur- 
rection in  the  Netherlands;  of  Cardinal  Granvelle,  of  Requesens,3  Don 
John  of  Austria,  etc.  I  am  carefully  examining  these  volumes,  reading 
every  one  of  the  documents  which  they  contain,  and  making  a  catalogue 
raisonne  of  all  those  bearing  on  our  business.  If  in  the  course  of  my  read- 
ing I  come  across  a  letter  unimportant  in  itself  but  which  contains  some 
important  paragraph,  I  make  an  extract  of  it  or  copy  it  literally;  and  as 
soon  as  I  finish  one  volume  I  go  to  another,  leaving  the  documents  that 
are  to  be  copied  entire  marked  in  that  which  I  have  finished.  When  I 
have  finished  my  work  in  the  British  Museum  I  shall  go  to  the  State 
Paper  Office,  assuming  that  I  am  granted  permission  to  make  extracts 
and  copy  documents  there,  which  I  do  not  doubt  I  shall  obtain,  although 
I  have  heard  that  stringent  and  restrictive  orders  have  been  lately  given 
there  because  a  Frenchman  has  recently  abused  the  permission  given  to 
him. 

Mr.  Van  de  Weyer,  whom  I  know  intimately,  has  written  to  the  Cus- 
todian of  Manuscripts  in  the  Public  Library  of  Brussels  to  inquire  whether 
there  is  anything  there  especially  to  our  purpose.  I  suspect  there  is  little 
or  nothing,  and  so  does  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer,  but  we  shall  soon  know  defi- 
nitely. As  for  Paris,  I  already  knew  that  there  was  much  excellent  mate- 
rial there.  In  the  archives  of  the  Spanish  Embassy  in  Rome  are  also  pre- 
served many  interesting  documents,  but  who  is  capable  of  getting  copies 
of  them?  There  are  also  many  in  the  National  Library  of  Madrid,  and 
these  are  more  accessible.   With  what  there  is  here  and  what  can  be  ob- 

1  The  Cottonian  Collection,  made  by  Sir  Robert  Bruce  Cotton,  1571-1631,  after  various 
vicissitudes  of  ownership,  was  purchased  by  the  nation  in  1707  and  in  1753  became  part  of 
the  British  Museum. 

2  Lamoral,  Count  of  Egmont,  1 522-1 568,  commanded  the  Spanish  cavalry  of  St.  Quentin 
and  Gravelines  and  was  Governor  of  Flanders  under  Charles  V.  Philippe  de  Montmorency 
Nivelle,  Count  de  Horn,  151 8-1 568,  was  Admiral  of  the  Netherlands  under  Philip  II.  Both 
were  executed  for  treason  under  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  1568. 

3  Luis  de  Zuniga  y  Requesens  c.  1 522-1 576;  he  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Alva  as  Governor 
of  the  Netherlands  in  1573. 
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tained  in  Paris  and  Madrid  you  will  be  well  supplied  for  writing  the  fol- 
lowing chapters  of  the  history:  the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Mary,  Philip's 
residence  and  conduct  in  London,  the  dealings  between  the  rebels  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  campaigns  of  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
Requesens,  etc.,  the  war  between  England  and  Spain,  the  Armada  and 
the  consequences  of  the  League.1  As  for  Philip's  wars  with  the  Turks  and 
the  Moors  of  Africa,  the  relief  of  Malta,  the  sojourn  and  exploits  of  Don 
John  of  Austria  in  Tunis  and  the  persecution  and  rebellion  of  the  Moors 
of  Valencia  and  Granada,  all  these  are  in  my  own  line,  and  as  I  have  the 
necessary  books  and  manuscripts,  when  I  have  leisure  in  Tunis  I  shall 
prepare  an  epitome  or  brief  statement  of  them  which  I  shall  send  to  you 
as  proof  of  my  lively  desire  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible  in  your 
praiseworthy  undertaking. 

Bentley  now  has  a  complete  letter  of  Gonzalo;  I  have  none  of  Colum- 
bus, but  letters  or  signatures  of  Ximenes,  Isabella,  Don  John,  Maximil- 
ian, Philip  1 2  and  Margaret  are  in  the  volume  which  I  have  sent  you.  I 
have  not  yet  seen  Mr.  Everett;  I  have  called  twice  at  his  house,  but  I  have 
not  found  him  at  home.  Sr.  Carderera  is  now  in  Paris,  where  he  writes 
me  that  he  expects  to  pass  the  winter.  I  remain  Your  sincere  and  cordial 
friend, 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Jan.  28,  1842 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  received  your  letter  of  Dec.  27  in  due  season.  I  suppose  you  have  re- 
ceived mine  of  Dec.  29,  enclosing  a  note  to  Mr.  Everett,  whom  I  hope 
you  have  seen,  and  I  believe  you  will  like.  Lord  Morpeth,  who  was  here 
last  month  told  me  he  had  written,  though  without  any  suggestion  of 
mine,  to  Lady  Holland,  requesting  her  to  afford  me  any  facility  in  her 
power  for  the  use  of  the  manuscripts,  though  from  what  you  say  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  embarrassment  there,  except  that  of  not  being 
able  to  remove  the  papers  from  Holland  House.  I  am  much  obliged  by 
your  purchases  at  Puigblanch's  sale.  The  prices  seem  moderate.  When 
Mr.  Sparks  was  in  England  he  visited  Sir  T.  Phillipps,  and  he  mentioned 

1  The  Union  of  Utrecht  formed  in  1579  between  the  Northern  Protestant  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands.  They  proclaimed  their  independence  of  Spain  in  1581  and  made  William 
of  Orange  Stadtholder.  The  Republic  of  the  United  Netherlands  was  not  recognized  by 
Spain  until  1648. 

2  1478-1506,  son  of  Emperor  Maximilian  I  of  Germany  and  husband  of  Joanna  the  Mad. 
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to  me  the  Spanish  manuscripts  relating  to  Philip  2d  which  he  found 
there.  . . . 

The  papers  in  Dutch  I  could  make  no  head  of,  no  more  than  if  they 
were  in  Arabic.  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  desirable  to  survey  the  treasures  of 
Brussels,  which  was  then  you  know  part  of  the  great  empire.  The  Besan- 
5011  collection  I  noticed  to  you  in  my  last  as  stated  by  Von  Raumer  to  be 
of  the  last  importance  for  the  documents  relating  to  Philip,  whose  min- 
ister Cardinal  Granvelle  was.  Von  Raumer  gives  a  general  view  of  the 
contents  of  the  papers  in  the  first  volume  of  his  'History  of  Europe  in  the 
1 6th  and  17th  Centuries,'  which  shows  that  they  are  a  mine  for  the  his- 
torian. Could  you  not  get  down  to  Besancon  when  you  cross  the  Chan- 
nel? I  suppose  the  distance  is  travelled  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  you  could 
soon  satisfy  yourself  if  there  is  much  to  be  gleaned  from  this  collection, 
and  if  so  you  may  be  able  to  find  some  suitable  person  in  Paris  to  do  it,  if 
you  cannot.  I  suppose  Mr.  Everett  will  secure  you  any  facilities  by  a 
note  to  Mons.  Mignet,  who  has  the  care  of  the  Archives  des  Etrangers, 
and  to  M.  Guizot.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  add  that  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum is  a  copy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Cortes  brought  over  by  Mr.  Rich,  which 
may  contain  some  matters  of  moment  for  me. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  facsimile  of  some  sixteen  autographs  of  eminent 
persons  in  the  reign  of  Ferd.  and  Isabel.  I  will  set  down  here  the  person 
to  which  each  belongs  and  the  interpretation  which  you  have  given  it  in 
your  index.  I  will  thank  you  to  furnish  the  interpretation  of  the  others, 
and  I  should  think  Bentley  should  print  the  names  of  the  parties  as  I  have 
indicated  them  over  their  respective  autographs,  with  the  interpretation 
of  each  autograph  below  it.  I  would  omit  the  Alcayde  de  los  Donceles, 
No.  112.  I  should  rather  have  you  furnish  a  better  one,  together  with 
two  or  three  lines  of  Queen  Isabella,  of  whom  I  have  nothing  original  in 
the  letters  received  from  you  but  her  signature.  If  you  have  one  also  of 
Ximenes  it  would  be  desirable.   You  say  Bentley  has  Gonsalvo's. 

I  shall  tell  Bentley  you  have  these,  and  if  he  wants  them  to  send  for 
them.  I  am  ashamed  to  impose  so  much  trouble  on  you,  but  you  kindly 
offered  to  supply  the  interpretations  for  me.  I  will  thank  you  to  forward 
the  inclosed  to  Sr.  Carderera  whose  address  I  do  not  know. 


To  Valentin  Carderera 

(Dictated) 

Jan.  30,  1842 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  25th  of  December  last,  which  con- 
tains a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  account  of  what  you  can  do  in  relation 
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to  the  portraits,  for  which  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  the  following,  viz:  Philip  2d,  Isabella  de  Valois,  the  Great  Duke  of 
Alva,  John  of  Austria,  Prince  Don  Carlos,  William  Prince  of  Orange, 
Alexander  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma,  Gasca,  Francisco  Pizarro,  and  Gon- 
zalo  Pizarro.  I  have  the  only  authentic  one  of  Cortes,  received  from  Mex- 
ico. It  was  taken  in  Spain,  six  years  before  his  death.  I  have  not  much 
confidence  in  the  one  engraved  by  Vertue,  as  Titian's,  though  I  believe 
Titian  visited  Spain  in  that  reign.  I  wish  the  Gasca  to  be  copied  from 
that  one  which  you  think  the  best,  and  which  will  have  the  best  effect  in 
an  engraving,  as  I  intend  to  have  them  all  engraved.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  portraits  of  the  size  and  style  of  the  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  that 
you  sent  me,  for  which,  as  you  say  they  will  be  finished  in  a  somewhat 
superior  style,  you  will  charge  me  £3  each.  I  am  much  pleased  with  your 
Gonsalvo.  At  some  future  day,  I  may  desire  an  oil  painting,  as  large 
as  life,  of  Philip,  though  your  price  for  this  is  much  higher  than  I  paid 
Senores  Madrazo  and  Gutierrez  for  copies  of  Gonsalvo,  and  of  Ferd.  and 
Isabel,  executed  with  much  care  for  me. 

If  you  cannot  meet  with  all  the  above  portraits,  as  very  like  you  may 
not,  you  can  let  me  have  such  as  you  can  find;  and  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  by  your  sending  a  little  notice  of  the  original,  from  which  the  copy 
shall  be  taken,  as  you  did  in  the  case  of  the  Gonsalvo.  If  you  cannot 
meet  with  a  Francisco  Pizarro,  on  which  you  can  rely,  I  wish  you  would 
send  me  the  best  you  can  find;  as  I  must  have  some  head  of  him;  and  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  that  in  the  Versailles  collection. . . . 


From  Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

Havana,  February  1 6,  1 842 
My  dear  Mr.  Prescott: 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter  of  January  5th  a  few  days  ago 
and  as  I  see  a  'swift-sailing  vessel'  announced  for  Boston,  I  sit  down  be- 
fore my  window  in  front  of  the  frowning  Morro  (a  beautiful  vessel  in  full 
sail  and  a  smoking  steamer  majestically  entering  the  bay  at  this  mo- 
ment) to  answer  your  enquiries,  etc.  First,  Calderon  desires  me  to  say 
that  you  will  receive  along  with  this  an  original  engraving  of  Montezuma, 
the  cenotaph,  and  the  Hospital  de  Jesus  which  he  daguerreotyped  as  well 
as  he  could  before  leaving  Mexico,  that  there  is  or  rather  was  no  inscrip- 
tion on  the  cenotaph.  The  cenotaph  no  longer  exists,  it  was  thrown  down. 
The  body  of  Cortes  is  in  Alaman's  own  house  —  concealed.  Before  leav- 
ing Mexico,  Alaman  promised  Calderon  to  send  him  a  detailed  account  of 
all  these  circumstances;  it  was  not  ready  when  we  came  away,  but  as 
Alaman  may  be  depended  upon,  no  doubt  we  shall  receive  it.   But  at  all 
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events,  Calderon  will  write  now  to  Alaman,  not  only  reminding  him  of 
this,  but  requesting  his  permission  to  disclose  to  you  how  the  body  of 
Cortes  came  into  his  possession,  or  rather  begging  him  to  write  down  all 
the  particulars,  for  no  one  in  Mexico  except  Alaman  knows  where  the 
body  is.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  in  one  place  and  some  in  another.  It  is 
generally  thought  to  be  hid  in  a  Convent.  I  dare  say  Alaman  will  have 
no  objection  now  to  its  being  known.  At  all  events  he  will  write  a  clear 
account  of  the  whole  affair,  and  say  what  may  and  what  may  not  be  pub- 
lished. In  regard  to  Dona  Marina  I  have  Cortina's  promise,  and  that 
would  be  worth  very  little  were  it  not  that  he  is  a  little  piqued  to  keep  his 
word  in  this  instance.  I  shall  write  him  on  the  subject  by  the  next  packet. 
Unfortunately  by  this,  I  am  obliged  to  write  to  the  family  on  a  very  mel- 
ancholy event,  the  death  of  poor  Mme.  Gutierrez  Estrada,  Countess 
Cortina's  daughter,  which  took  place  here  about  three  weeks  ago.  It  was 
a  great  shock  to  us  on  our  arrival  here.  I  think  you  must  have  heard  of 
Gutierrez  in  connection  with  the  famous  pamphlet  which  caused  his 
exile.1  His  wife  left  her  mother  in  bad  health  to  follow  him,  and  died 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  a  little  girl,  leaving  him  nearly  in  despair.  My 
next  letter  shall  be  on  the  subject  of  Dona  Marina,  and  I  trust  we  shall 
procure  it  in  time.  But  it  is  incredible  the  difficulties  there  are  in  procur- 
ing anything  in  that  land  of  pulque  and  pronunciamientos,  which  after  all 
I  left  with  the  greatest  regret.  '  With  all  its  sinful  doings  I  must  say,  that 
Mexico's  a  pleasant  place  to  me.'  It  is  impossible  not  to  like  people  who 
have  treated  us  as  they  have  done.  As  for  the  last  three  or  four  days,  the 
house  was  crowded  from  morning  till  night,  and  one  would  have  thought 
from  their  regrets,  that  our  departure  was  a  national  calamity.  We  had  a 
disagreeable  and  very  fatiguing  journey  to  Vera  Cruz,  fortunately  with  a 
government  escort,  as  seven  well-mounted  gentlemen  came  out  at  the 
dawn  of  day  near  Puebla,  and  reconnoitred  us.  We  had  a  long  voyage  by 
Tampico,  which  looks  like  a  New  England  village,  and  where  we  spent 
two  days  in  the  Spanish  Consul's  house.  We  had  terrible  Nortes  2  on  our 
passage;  our  vessel  was  old  and  I  believe  insecure,  the  Captain  dying  in 
his  cabin,  we  the  only  passengers,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  feel  at 
ease  in  my  mind  until  we  saw  the  Morro.  At  Tampico  all  the  Spaniards 
collected  to  receive  Calderon  in  a  way  totally  unexpected  by  us.  Here 
the  Captain  General 3  sent  his  boat  with  an  offer  of  apartments  in  the 
palace,  but  we  have  preferred  the  house  of  a  friend.  In  short  there  seems 
a  general  determination  that  there  shall  be  no  difference  between  '  Virey 

1  Jose  Miguel  Gutierrez  de  Estrada,  1 800-1 867;  the  pamphlet  which  caused  his  exile  ad- 
vocated changing  the  Mexican  Republic  into  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
a  North  winds. 
J  Lieutenant-General  Geronimo  Valdes,  1 784-1 857;  Captain-General  1 840-1 843. 
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que  se  va  y  Virey  que  viene.'  r  We  are  surrounded  as  before  by  an  en- 
tourage of  Condes  and  Marqueses.  Dinners  and  balls  are  given  for  us  and 
I  am  put  in  the  seat  of  honor  as  formerly,  all  which  though  it  may  be 
gratifying,  is  in  reality  rather  against  Calderon's  real  interests,  only  in- 
creasing the  jealousy  already  felt  in  Madrid  about  his  influence  here. 
For  which  reason,  as  well  as  from  motives  of  economy  we  have  determined 
to  shorten  our  stay  here  as  much  as  possible.  I  think  we  shall  leave  this 
for  the  U.S.  in  the  packet  of  April.  I  wish  it  could  be  sooner,  first  as  you 
may  imagine  my  impatience  to  be  again  with  my  family  and  next  be- 
cause the  obligation  of  living  on  terms  of  equality  with  this  golden  aris- 
tocracy does  not  suit  our  present  circumstances  in  the  least.  Masked 
balls,  the  Italian  Opera,  Fanny  Elssler  2  dinners,  visits  —  all  this  is  very 
amusing  for  a  little  while,  but  one  may  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
The  climate  at  present  is  delightful,  particularly  in  the  evening  in  an  open 
volante.1  My  greatest  pleasure  is  to  go  out  after  dinner  to  the  Ex-Ynten- 
dente's  Quinta.4  The  Countess  de  Villa-Nueva  s  is  one  of  those  people  of 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  speak  without  appearing  to  exaggerate.  What  you 
say  of  Fanny  Appleton  will  apply  to  her  exactly,  only  she  is  not  pretty 
except  that  her  face  is  beautiful  from  goodness.  There  is  also  a  very  in- 
teresting Countess  de  Mirasol,  a  very  fashionable  Countess  de  Fernan- 
dina  6  with  diamonds  on  her  to  the  amount  of  $300,000.  She  indeed  is  sur- 
named  the  Cacica  7  her  head  being  full  of  revolutionary  and  reformatory 
projects.  There  is  a  pretty  little  Marquesa  de  Arcus,  rather  addicted  to 
gambling,  a  rich  Countess  de  la  Reunion  who  looks  as  if  she  were  made  of 
money  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  There  are  also  various  pretty  girls,  black-eyed  and 
with  beautiful  figures.  There  is  the  Count  de  Penalves  whom  Tacon 8  sur- 
named  the  stuffed  pavo  9  who  nightly  throws  bouquets  from  his  box  upon 
the  Elssler,  the  Count  de  Santovenia,  a  rich  so/tero™  whom  a  young  girl 
had  the  good  taste  to  refuse  the  other  day,  though  considered  the  greatest 
parti  in  Havana.  In  short  there  are  Condes  without  number,  of  whom 
the  most  really  distinguished  are  Villa-Nueva  and  Fernandina.  The  Cap- 

1  'The  departing  and  the  coming  Viceroy.' 

2  1811-1884;  the  famous  Austrian  dancer,  who  had  visited  the  United  States  in  1841. 

3  Gig. 

4  Country  place. 

s  The  Count  had  been  Superintendent  of  Internal  Affairs  under  General  Vives,  Captain- 
General  1 823-1 833. 

6  The  title  was  given  by  Ferdinand  VII  in  1816  to  Gonzalo  Jose  de  Herrera,  deputy 
from  Florida  in  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  and  it  has  remained  in  the  Herrera  family. 

1  Chief tainess. 

8  Miguel  de  Tacon,  1777-1854,  Viscount  of  Bayamo  and  Marquis  of  the  Union  of  Cuba, 
was  Governor-General  of  Cuba  1 834-1 838. 

9  Turkey;  but  the  writer  probably  means  pavdn  —  peacock. 

10  Bachelor. 
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tain  General  is  reckoned  an  honorable  and  well-intentioned  man.  The 
new  Yntendente  Larrua  is  universally  detested.  He  has  a  most  thievish 
expression  of  countenance,  with  a  dirty  wig  and  moustaches.  The  Span- 
ish Government  cannot  be  complimented  at  present  generally  speaking 
upon  the  personnages  she  sends  out  as  her  employes.  If  Lord  Morpeth 
were  to  come  at  present,  we  could  amuse  him  very  well,  and  at  all  events 
would  be  most  happy  to  do  honor  to  your  recommendation.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  taking  in  Calderon  the  other  day  at  a  masked  ball.  He  had 
declared  in  a  most  confident  manner  that  in  whatever  disguise  I  might  be, 
he  would  know  my  foreign  accent  the  moment  I  opened  my  mouth.  Be- 
ing determined  to  prove  the  contrary,  I  formed  my  plans  accordingly,  and 
having  arranged  that  Kate  should  go  in  a  ball-dress  with  the  Countess 
Fernandina,  I  went  late  in  a  domino  and  mask,  Calderon  believing  that 
I  should  not  go  at  all.  I  went  with  Kate,  but  separated  from  her  and  the 
Fernandina  directly.  I  took  in  Calderon  completely.  He  guessed  me  to 
be  a  Spaniard  and  moreover  an  Andalusian,  paid  me  a  great  many  com- 
pliments, but  refused  to  give  me  his  arm,  saying  that  his  wife  was  'muy 
zelosa ' ! z  I  plagued  him  the  whole  evening  and  triumphed  over  him  the 
next  morning  without  mercy.  The  Carnival  is  now  over,  but  I  cannot 
compliment  them  upon  their  strictness  in  Lent,  I  received  Stephens's 
travels  and  the  Life  of  Margaret  Davidson  in  Vera  Cruz  and  found  them 
a  great  resource  in  our  voyage.  I  thought  it  had  been  the  life  of  her 
sister,2  having  no  idea  that  that  poor  child  was  dead.  The  person  men- 
tioned as  her  English  friend  is  Mr.  Schenley.  I  had  seen  her  letters  and 
verses  written  to  him,  and  thought  her  a  most  wonderful  and  interesting 
creature.  Some  of  the  latter  are  amongst  those  printed.  The  Travels  are 
very  amusing,  and  dashed  off  in  a  most  free  and  easy  style.  I  hear  they 
are  criticized  as  being  very  incorrect  by  those  who  know  the  country. 
One  thing  is  evident,  that  he  could  not  speak  Spanish,  which  must  have 
caused  many  of  his  difficulties,  but  he  might  have  got  some  one  to  spell  it 
for  him.  I  observe  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  Spanish  spelt  right  even  by 
chance.  The  only  thing  I  fear  in  returning  to  the  U.S.  is  the  cold.  It  is 
singular  how  soon  one  gets  accustomed  to  these  climates.  I  think  this 
will  be  my  last  scrawl  to  you  as  we  shall  so  soon  be  in  New  York.  We 
have  as  yet  formed  no  plans.  So  far  we  have  nothing  from  Spain  but 
words.  'His  Highness  the  Regent  will  never  forget  the  zeal  and  services 
of  S.E.3  el  Sr.  Don  Angel  etc/  I  am  sure  we  shall  never  forget  His  High- 
ness's  zeal  and  services  towards  us,  but  unfortunately  all  idea  of  a  pen- 
sion or  the  money  due  for  our  viage  de  regreso  4  has  escaped  his  High- 
ness's  memory.   I  hope  at  all  events  [we  may  pass  the]  summer  at  New 

1  'Very jealous.'  a  Lucretia  Maria  Davidson,  1808-1825,  also  a  poet. 

3  Sua  Excekncia  —  His  Excellency.  <  Return  voyage. 
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Brighton.1  Sufficient  [unto  the]  year  is  the  evil  thereof.  Calderon  is  very 
[anxious  for]  some  sort  of  employment,  but  the  difficulty  [is]  what. 
Whenever  we  are  at  peace  he  [thinks]  of  beginning  Ferdinand  and  Ysa- 
bella,  if  he  [can  come  to]  an  arrangement  with  a  bookseller.  [If  you  are] 
anxious  to  make  out  a  debt  to  us,  we  shall  [be  able  to]  get  up  a  long  bill. 
Item  —  'To  one  piece  of  [black  lace,]  cut  off  Conqueror's  shroud  —  %\* 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  Mr.  Thayer  that  we  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  him  if  he  will  write  us  a  business  letter.  Give  my  best  love  to 
Mrs.  Ritchie,  and  to  Mary  Appleton  Mackintosh,  and  to  Fanny,  to  whom 
I  fear  I  am  hopelessly  in  debt  for  a  long  and  most  agreeable  letter  which  I 
received  from  her  ages  ago  in  Mexico,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor,  etc.,  and 
believe  me,  Ever  truly  yours, 

Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 
Calderon  sends  his  best  regards. 

From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

28  Burton  Crescent,  March  2,  1842 
My  dear  Friend: 

Nothing  of  importance  has  occurred  since  my  last  letter;  the  commis- 
sions with  which  you  have  entrusted  me  proceed  without  interruption  and 
every  day  I  meet  with  new  hidden  treasures.  This  very  morning  I 
chanced  upon  a  book  of  letters  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  of  the  Duchess  of 
Parma,  of  Cardinal  Granvelle  and  others,  which  are  now  being  copied  at 
the  end  of  one  hundred  folio  pages  of  documents  in  Latin,  French, 
English  and  Spanish  relating  to  the  War  of  the  Netherlands.  From  now 
on  I  promise  you  that  this  part  of  the  history  of  Philip  II  will  be  suffi- 
ciently documented,  for  I  have  also  found  among  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Cottonian  Library  minutes  of  the  secret  instructions  given  to  the  English 
envoys  to  Holland,  the  remonstrances,  memorials  and  protests  of  Don 
Guerau  de  Espes,  Don  Guzman  de  Silva  and  Bernardino  de  Mendoza,2 
and  an  extensive  original  correspondence  between  William  of  Nassau, 
Prince  of  Orange  and  a  certain  Wessenbecke,  of  whom  I  find  no  notice 
in  any  history  of  the  period  and  whose  name  I  therefore  suspect  to  be  as- 
sumed, all  the  more  because  in  the  letters  of  the  Prince  to  him  I  find  the 
cities  of  Antwerp,  Utrecht,  Flushing,  Tornay,  etc.  designated  by  the 
names  of  Juno,  Pallas,  Triton,  and  Mercury,  doubtless  for  fear  they 
should  be  intercepted  by  the  enemy.  Believe  me  I  am  at  my  wits'  end  to 
secure  someone  who  can  copy  ancient  documents  with  fidelity  and  in  a 

1  Staten  Island,  where  Madame  Calderon's  mother  Mrs.  Inglis  kept  school. 

2  A  historian  and  diplomat  employed  by  Philip  II  on  missions  to  France  and  England. 
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clear  and  legible  hand;  if  instead  of  two  Spanish  copyists  I  could  find 
four,  I  should  get  on  much  faster  in  the  work.  The  same  thing  is  true  in 
regard  to  the  documents  which  are  in  French,  which  cannot  be  entrusted 
to  an  Englishman  of  the  circumstances  and  education  of  those  who  are 
professional  copyists.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  succeed  in  over- 
coming all  these  difficulties  and  that  we  shall  complete  the  enterprise 
with  flying  colours.  Much  work  will  be  saved  both  to  you  and  myself  by 
reason  of  the  publication  now  under  way  at  the  expense  of  the  King  of 
Holland  of  a  collection  of  original  documents  from  the  archives  of  the 
House  of  Orange.  The  eight  volumes  which  have  already  appeared  con- 
tain documents  relating  to  the  years  from  1556  to  1578.  The  manuscripts 
of  Granvelle  are  also  being  printed  by  order  of  the  French  Government, 
which  will  make  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  visit  Besancon.  I  have  a  letter 
from  the  Librarian  of  the  King  in  Brussels  in  which  he  says  that  there  is 
nothing  there  relating  to  the  period  of  history  of  which  you  intend  to 
treat.  Things  are  different  in  Paris  where  there  is  a  great  deal,  and  in 
Madrid  whence  they  write  me  that  in  the  National  Library  and  in  the 
Escorial  are  unpublished  manuscripts  and  documents  pertaining  to  this 
period.  I  can  say  nothing  about  Simancas,  since  although  it  is  certain 
that  during  the  War  of  Independence  the  French  took  away  a  number  of 
papers,  many  rooms  remained  unopened,  and  there  are  others  set  in  order 
by  the  late  Gonzalez  in  which  are  all  the  papers  of  the  Secretariat,  the 
orders  of  the  Councils,  the  correspondence  of  ambassadors  in  foreign 
courts  etc.  But  these  we  will  discuss  more  at  length  in  due  course.  What 
we  are  now  dealing  with  is  the  relations  between  England  and  Spain, 
which  I  repeat  I  have  well  founded  hopes  will  be  sufficiently  illustrated 
by  the  documents  that  I  am  now  having  copied.  Since  my  last  letter  I 
have  bought  some  few  books  such  as  Bernardino  de  Mendoza,  Com- 
mentaries on  the  War  in  Flanders;  Herrera*  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  in 
France;  Valladares,2  Life  of  Carranza  3  and  an  occasional  manuscript.  I 
also  have  access  to  the  works  of  Von  Raumer,  which  I  am  consulting  and 
which  have  been  extremely  useful.  I  shall  send  you  in  due  course  a  de- 
tailed note  of  all  my  purchases,  which  I  am  making  out  of  the  funds  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Barings,  reimbursing  Messrs.  O.  Rich  their  expenses 
on  your  account. 

I  know  nothing  of  Bentley.    I  went  in  person  to  take  him  the  auto- 

1  Antonio  de  Herrera  y  Tordesillas,  15 59-1 625;  he  also  wrote  a  General  History  of  the 
Spanish  Discoveries  and  Conquests  in  America. 

2  Antonio  Valladares  y  Sotomayor;  he  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  was  the  editor  but  not  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Carranza,  which  was  written  by  Pedro 
Salazar  de  Mendoza. 

3  Bartolome  Carranza,  1503-1576,  delegate  to  the  Council  of  Trent  and  Archbishop  of 
Toledo. 
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graphs  which  you  sent  me,  and  although  he  said  he  should  have  them  en- 
graved forthwith  and  promised  to  send  me  the  proofs  for  correction  they 
have  not  yet  arrived.  He  has  the  reputation  here  of  being  a  great  hum- 
bug, and  I  fear  that  he  may  play  us  some  trick  or  other.  His  new  edition 
has  been  announced  for  some  time  to  appear  on  February  24,  but  he  has 
not  yet  published  it.   I  expect  to  call  on  him  again  tomorrow. 

You  will  have  heard  already  that  the  Steamer  Columbia  has  returned 
to  an  English  port,  and  therefore  you  have  not  received  by  it  the  four  vol- 
umes of  documents  which  I  sent  you.  Take  care  of  them  for  me  and  if  you 
meet  with  anyone  who  would  be  willing  to  undertake  some  portion  of  the 
history  of  Charles  V  (the  Italian  wars  for  example)  do  not  hesitate  to 
lend  the  volumes  to  any  reliable  person.  If  I  die  in  Africa  I  hereby  make 
you  heir  of  them;  if  I  survive  I  will  send  for  them  again.  You  will  have  to 
console  our  poor  friend  Ticknor  whom  I  have  evidently  disappointed  by 
not  selling  him  my  books.  He  knows  that  I  think  highly  of  him,  but  un- 
fortunately I  am  not  behind  him  in  my  love  of  books,  and  I  am  capable 
of  giving  an  eye  out  of  my  head  for  a  rare  one.  As  always  I  remain  Your 
sincere  friend 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 


From  Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

March  11,  1842 

The  above  letter  x  has  been  lying  on  my  table  for  nearly  a  month,  there 
having  been  no  vessel  direct  to  Boston.  Since  then  I  have  written  a 
strong  letter  to  Cortina,  and  Calderon  one  to  Alaman,  both  which  I  hope 
will  produce  the  desired  results.  . .  .  We  are  just  about  setting  off  on  a 
visit  to  the  yngenios  2  of  the  Counts  Villanueva  and  Fernandina,  who  have 
insisted  on  our  visiting  them.  We  shall  stay  about  a  week  with  the  Vil- 
lanuevas  and  the  same  with  the  Fernandinas.  We  shall  then  return  here 
to  prepare  for  our  voyage,  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  in  the  U.S.  somewhere 
about  the  beginning  of  April  —  at  least  it  will  not  be  my  fault  if  we  are 
not. 

Mientras  tanto  soy  de  V.  afectisima  Amiga 3 


F.  de  Calderon 


1  I.e.,  her  letter  of  February  16  to  Prescott. 

3  Sugar  plantations. 

3  In  the  meanwhile  I  am  your  very  affectionate  friend. 
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To  George  Washington  Greene 

(Noctograph) 

March  26,  1842 
My  dear  Sir: 

My  object  in  troubling  you  with  all  this  personal  detail  is  to  ask  a 
favour  of  you.  I  sent  three  copies  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  to  Mr.  Everett 
to  give  away  in  Florence  to  persons  who  had  opened  their  collections  to 
him  for  me.  He  gave  away  two,  and  in  a  letter  to  me  the  other  day  ad- 
vises that  I  should  give  the  third  to  you  for  the  Vatican  library.  This 
suggests  to  me  the  great  probability  that  it  contains  matter  of  moment 
for  the  illustration  of  this  reign.  Philip  was  a  good  son  of  the  Church, 
and  the  connections  with  the  Holy  See  were  most  intimate  in  his  reign.  I 
should  suppose  that  the  correspondence  of  the  Papal  ministers  and 
legates  would  furnish  some  important  intelligence.  I  understand  that 
there  is  a  collection  in  Rome  called  the  Archives  of  the  Spanish  Embassy, 
or  some  such  title,  which  must  contain  much  that  is  germane  to  the  mat- 
ter. Probably  this  is  in  the  Vatican.  Ranke  in  his  Preface  to  the  History 
of  the  Papacy  speaks  of  the  great  difficulties  he  had  in  getting  access  to 
the  Papal  library.  I  fear  it  will  not  be  easier  for  me,  though  there  should 
not  be  such  difficulties,  as  my  subject  does  not  involve  the  rights  or  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  and  indeed  is  wholly  foreign  to  Italy.  Now  will  it 
be  too  great  and  unreasonable  a  request  for  me  to  make  if  I  ask  you  to 
ascertain  whether  there  are  materials  of  importance  to  my  subject  in  the 
Roman  libraries,  and  if  so  whether  I  can  be  allowed  to  have  copies  made 
for  me?  I  should  be  very  glad  in  that  case  to  have  an  intelligent  person 
who  would  understand  something  of  the  subject  select  what  would  throw 
light  on  that  portion  of  history,  and  get  it  transcribed,  and  I  would  pay 
for  such  services  through  you,  as  you  should  direct.  Could  you  not,  if 
access  could  be  given  to  me,  get  someone  to  make  the  necessary  explora- 
tions, and  furnish  me  a  list  of  the  manuscripts  and  their  magnitude  — ■ 
that  is  of  those  that  appear  to  be  of  importance  —  so  that  I  can  form 
some  notion  of  their  real  value  and  the  cost?  Indeed  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  if  I  could  what  the  probable  expense  would  be  to  me,  and  what  the 
rate  of  copying  is  in  Rome.  I  will  naturally  reimburse  the  cost  of  such  an 
examination,  and  can  then  determine  what  I  would  have  copied.  Mr. 
Everett  sent  me  such  a  general  notice  of  the  contents  of  the  Paris  and 
Florentine  collections  as  furnished  me  with  a  sufficient  guide  for  my  oper- 
ations there. 

I  almost  fear  that  I  am  asking  too  great  a  favour,  considering  that  I 
have  not  the  pleasure  of  your  personal  acquaintance.    But  we  have  es- 
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tablished  an  acquaintance  in  another  way,  which  I  hope  will  be  equally 
permanent,  and  which  with  the  mutual  interest  we  feel  in  letters  will  I 
trust  be  my  excuse  with  you.  Pray  let  me  know  how  your  own  historical 
labours  advance.  Yours  very  sincerely. 


To  Edward  Everett 

March  27,  1842 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  am  much  obliged  by  your  letter  of  the  25th  January,  and  by  your 
thinking  of  my  little  affairs  amidst  the  important  public  ones  that  must 
now  press  on  you.  I  suppose  Lord  Ashburton's  mission  r  will  relieve  you 
in  part  of  a  very  burdensome  responsibility,  and  I  hope  he  will  find  the 
government  well  disposed  to  patch  up  the  breaches  that  seem  to  be  now 
hourly  arising  between  the  two  countries.  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  you  is 
thought  by  many  here  to  place  our  requisitions  on  a  higher  ground  than 
can  be  easily  maintained.  Dr.  Channing  has  a  pamphlet  in  the  press  on 
this  subject.  It  is  to  come  out  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  to  be  followed  by  a 
second  on  peace  and  war.  It  is  a  good  augury  for  peace  that  we  are  in 
no  condition  for  war,  and  that  Congress  shows  not  the  least  intention  of 
putting  us  in  one.  Its  time  this  session  has  been  wholly  occupied  with 
factions  and  personal  altercations.  The  President  has  no  party  or  per- 
sonal influence.  There  seems  to  be  yet  no  distinct  rallying  point  for  any 
great  party  to  gather  round.  The  heterogeneous  composition  of  the 
Whigs  prevents  any  unity  of  action,  which  is  probably  still  further  im- 
peded by  the  personal  feelings  of  some  of  the  leaders.  So  we  are  all  drift- 
ing at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave.  It  must  be  a  very  ill  wind  how- 
ever that  prevents  us  in  the  long  run  from  going  ahead,  though  it  may 
sometimes  be  stern  foremost.  .  .  . 

You  have  heard  of  the  appointment  of  Irving  to  the  Spanish  mission. 
It  gives  great  satisfaction  here,  and  Cogswell  was  appointed  his  Secretary, 
but  has  lately  declined  it,  as  the  nomination  has  induced  Mr.  Astor  2  to 
promise  that  he  would  authorise  him,  at  once,  to  set  about  collecting  a 
library,  and  secure  him  a  handsome  compensation  for  life  as  librarian.3 
Irving  embarks  in  April  some  time  for  London. 

1  Lord  Ashburton  had  been  appointed  on  special  mission  to  Washington  by  the  newly 
appointed  Peel  Ministry  in  January;  he  arrived  in  April  and  signed  the  Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty  with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  August  9. 

2  John  Jacob  Astor,  1 763-1 848;  he  made  all  the  plans  for  the  Astor  Library  during  his 
lifetime,  but  it  was  not  until  his  death  that  the  library  was  established  by  a  $400,000  legacy 
in  his  will. 

3  In  the  original  draft  (noctograph)  Prescott  had  written:  'He  wished  it,  finding  that  old 
Astor  was  not  likely  to  do  anything  in  his  lifetime  about  the  library,  for  which  he  has  pro- 
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Your  position  in  England  must  open  a  free  access  to  all  that  you  can 
feel  a  curiosity  to  know  and  see,  and  truly  glad  are  we  all  to  be,  at  last, 
represented  by  one  whom  we  should  desire,  for  our  own  sakes,  that  John 
Bull  should  know  also.1  When  you  meet  with  Mr.  Rogers  again,  or  Mr. 
Hallam,  you  will  oblige  me  by  remembering  me  to  them.  They  have  both 
expressed  a  friendly  interest  in  my  historical  labours.  I  think  I  have  a 
year's  work  yet  before  me.  Much  of  my  story  stands  on  manuscripts,  and 
one  can't  go  over  these  in  a  rail-car. . . .  Most  sincerely  yours. 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

March  27,  1842 
My  dear  Friend: 

The  delay  of  the  last  steamer  leaves  two  letters  of  yours  unanswered, 
January  27  and  March  2.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  so  promising  a  harvest 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  Cottonian  collection  seems  to  afford  much 
[light]  for  the  illustration  of  the  Netherland  affairs.  The  publication  of 
the  documents  by  the  Dutch  Government  will  throw  more.  I  wish  yoa 
would  see  that  I  have  the  eight  volumes  already  published,  and  the  re- 
mainder when  they  come  out,  as  far  as  concerns  our  period.  The  same 
with  the  Granvelle  papers,  a  most  important  publication.  Pray  make 
some  arrangement  that  will  enable  me  to  get  them  through  Rich,  and  be 
sure  that  they  will  be  published  before  I  want  them,  else  I  had  better  get 
selections  from  them  in  manuscript.  It  is  a  rich  mine  doubtless.  The 
Carlos  affair  is  the  darkest  point  in  the  story.  I  received  from  Mr.  Ever- 
ett by  this  steamer  copies  of  a  correspondence  of  the  Tuscan  ambas- 
sadors at  Philip's  Court,  giving  some  very  interesting  details  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  all  in  favour  of  the  monarch.  I  wish  you  to  see  Mr.  Everett, 
who  will  I  am  sure  take  pleasure  in  consulting  with  you.  I  have  written 
to  him  by  this  packet  that  I  have  asked  you  to  call  on  him  as  he  was  out, 
when  you  went  before.  He  is  much  occupied  with  perplexing  affairs,  but 
I  have  never  found  him  too  much  so  for  his  friends.  Should  you  find  any 
impediment  to  the  examination  in  the  State  Office,  he  will  use  his  influ- 
ence in  your  favour,  I  am  certain,  and  I  think  you  had  better  get  a  letter 
from  him  to  Mignet  or  Guizot.  Lord  Morpeth,  who  was  here  this  win- 
ter, offered  me  his  services  to  obtain  anything  I  desired,  but  that  will  be 
too  late  for  me,  as  he  will  not  return  till  summer.   But  if  there  remains 

vided  in  his  will;  and  Cogswell's  situation  in  reference  to  the  old  gentleman  was  very  irk- 
some to  him.' 

1  Everett  succeeded  Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  Minister  since  1836,  whose  conduct 
had  not  been  conciliatory. 
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anything  to  be  done  then,  let  me  know  and  I  can  get  at  it  through  him.  I 
mentioned  to  you  the  Acts  of  the  Cortes  in  the  British  Museum.  I  should 
suppose  selections  might  be  made  from  them,  though  much  must  be 
superfluous.    They  were  sold  to  it  by  Rich. 

I  think  you  will  find  more  in  Paris  than  you  ever  thought.  I  suppose 
you  have  received  my  letter  of  December  30,  containing  the  extracts 
from  Mr.  Everett's  inspection  of  the  libraries  there.  You  mention  the 
great  deposits  in  the  Escorial,  the  Royal  Library  and  that  of  Simancas. 
The  seventh  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  History,  which 
relates  wholly  to  Phil.  2d,  is  drawn  from  documents  in  the  public  ar- 
chives. The  death  of  Gonzalez,  the  old  Archivero  at  Simancas  is  a  great 
loss.  But  I  shall  have  facilities  I  trust  for  exploring  these  collections 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  just  appointed,  Mr. 
Joseph  G.  Cogswell.  He  is  an  excellent  scholar,  with  an  active  mind,  and 
is  my  personal  friend.  It  is  possible  you  will  meet  him  in  Paris,  as  he 
embarks  for  Havre  the  latter  part  of  April.  If  so  I  wish  you  would  advise 
him  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  in  conducting  these  investigations 
for  me  in  Spain,  and  you  will  oblige  me  if  you  can  give  him  a  line  to  one  or 
two  individuals  who  would  promote  his  views  in  reference  to  this.  Should 
you  not  see  him,  could  you  do  me  the  favour  to  write  him  on  the  subject? 
A  letter  sent  the  Minister  Mr.  Irving  you  know  would  reach  him  always. 
If  he  is  in  Paris  you  could  learn  his  residence  through  the  American  Min- 
ister there.  I  have  sent  to  our  Consul  Mr.  Greene,  who  is  a  litterateur 
engaged  on  a  history  of  Italy,  to  see  if  he  can  get  admission  to  the  Vati- 
can for  me.  But  Ranke  in  his  Preface  to  his  History  of  the  Papacy  speaks 
rather  discouragingly  of  it.  I  am  most  desirous  to  bring  within  my  grasp 
a  sufficient  body  of  authentic  and  original  documents  to  place  the  history 
of  this  period  on  the  broadest  and  fairest  ground.  I  wish  you  could  spend 
only  three  months  in  Spain,  and  I  should  ask  no  better  luck.  There  are 
so  many  chronicles  and  manuscripts  that  are  of  importance,  besides  let- 
ters and  official  documents.  Indeed  a  good  contemporary  chronicle  fur- 
nishes the  most  ample  materials  for  the  historian,  such  a  chronicle  as  old 
Bernaldez,  for  example,  or  that  of  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo.  And  such 
things  must  be  lurking  in  the  Spanish  libraries,  relating  to  this  period  — 
some  of  them  mentioned  by  Nicolas  Antonio.  As  to  printed  books  I  wish 
you  would  order  whatever  can  be  of  use,  all  those  —  not  many  either  — 
used  by  Watson,  for  example.  Some  points,  as  the  siege  of  Malta,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Moriscoes,  you  think  may  receive  much  light  from  docu- 
ments and  works  in  your  own  possession.  When  you  are  at  leisure,  you 
can  get  copies  of  such  made  for  me.  I  have  some  years  to  gather  in  my 
harvest,  you  know.  I  hope  the  volumes  you  propose  sending  me  of 
Philip  2d  manuscripts  are  of  better  chirography  than  the  letters  of  Ferdi- 
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nand  or  Gonsalvo,  or  they  will  be  heathen  Greek  to  me.  They  had  better 
in  that  case  be  transcribed  by  some  Spaniard  in  London.  You  seem  to  be 
going  on  with  great  method  and  activity.  I  wish  you  could  find  Spanish 
amanuenses  to  your  need.  You  say  in  your  letter  that  if  you  had  certain 
English  books  it  would  facilitate  your  operations.  Pray  get  whatever 
is  necessary  for  this.  I  believe  I  have  nothing  further  to  add  to  this 
jumble  of  unconnected  remarks.  But  I  have  touched  on  different  points 
suggested  by  your  letters,  as  they  ran  in  my  mind.  When  in  Paris  you 
will  communicate  most  expeditiously  with  me  through  Rich  I  think; 
otherwise  through  Messrs.  B.  G.  Wainwright  &  Co.  You  will  see  Seiior 
Carderera  there.  I  received  a  note  from  him  inclosed  in  yours.  I  will 
thank  you  to  say  to  him  that  I  am  in  no  immediate  hurry  for  any  of  the 
portraits,  those  relating  to  Peru  soonest.  But  I  should  like  to  receive 
them  all  together.  He  can  send  them  when  and  in  the  manner  he  likes, 
advising  me  how  I  am  to  pay  him.  The  oil  painting  of  Philip  he  will  not 
execute  without  first  hearing  from  me  about  it.  I  shall  be  most  glad  to 
receive  all  the  others.  I  think  he  is  a  very  delicate  artist,  and  possesses  a 
degree  of  sense  which  makes  his  selections  very  valuable. 

I  know  not  whether  you  set  much  store  by  academic  honours.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (American)  you  were 
elected  a  member.  This  and  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia are  the  most  respectable  associations  in  this  country.  I  shall  re- 
ceive a  diploma  for  you  in  a  week  or  two,  when  I  will  send  it  to  Rich  for 
you.  The  Academy  has  published  several  quartos  on  scientific  matters, 
including  philological  subjects.  There  is  but  one  letter  which  I  shall  ever 
stick  to  my  name,  that  of  Member  of  the  Spanish  Academy  of  History, 
which  I  consider  a  proof  that  my  adopted  countrymen  are  willing  to 
adopt  me.   Few  of  the  mass  of  them,  I  fancy,  know  much  about  me.  .  .  . 

Adieu,  my  dear  Mr.  Gayangos.   Believe  me  Most  affectionately  yours. 

P.S.  Ticknor  thinks  you  did  just  right,  and  just  as  he  would  have  done 
about  the  books.   You  understand  one  another  very  well. 

Since  writing  the  above  a  letter  has  come  from  Mr.  Cogswell  saying 
that  he  has  declined  the  appointment,  so  that  you  will  give  no  heed  to 
what  I  have  written  about  him.  Perhaps  in  a  future  letter  you  will  give 
me  some  advice  as  to  my  best  mode  of  proceeding  in  Spain.  If  you  were 
likely  to  be  there  yourself  in  a  couple  of  years  I  should  feel  no  concern 
about  it.  I  can  no  doubt  rely  on  Mr.  Irving's  good  offices,  but  I  don't 
know  him  personally. 
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From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

28  Burton  Crescent,  April  [May]  2,  1842 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  received  your  kind  letter  of  March  27  last  and  have  seen  Mr. 
Everett,  who  invited  me  to  luncheon  with  him  last  Sunday.  He  is  a  de- 
lightful man  in  every  way,  extremely  kind  and  very  learned.  I  had  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  making  his  acquaintance,  and  shall  call  on  him 
from  time  to  time  while  he  remains  in  England.  Hallam,  Lord  Mahon,1 
and  Milnes  2  were  at  the  luncheon,  and  the  conversation  having  turned 
on  your  work  they  all  without  exception  expressed  the  great  value  which 
they  set  on  it;  this  ought  to  be  very  gratifying  to  you,  since  Hallam  es- 
pecially passes  here  for  a  man  of  great  taste  and  sound  judgment  in  lit- 
erary matters. 

You  must  have  received  by  this  time  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  *  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,'  and  have  doubtless  passed  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  seeing  that  the  greatest  omission  in  previous  editions,  the  autograph 
letter  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  has  been  forgotten  or  not  considered 
worthy  of  inclusion  by  the  scatterbrained  Bentley.  You  will  also  see 
that  this  last  edition  has  been  published  with  more  inaccuracies  and  de- 
fects than  those  previously  published  here,  the  Spanish  quotation  being 
rare  indeed  where  two  or  three  mistakes  do  not  occur.  .  .  .  This  is  in 
spite  of  my  going  in  person  to  Bentley,  taking  him  a  list  of  the  typo- 
graphical mistakes  in  the  last  edition  and  offering  to  correct  the  proofs  of 
this  in  order  that  it  might  be  as  perfect  and  complete  as  it  deserves. 

Since  my  last  letter  I  have  found  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  British 
Museum  a  manuscript  entitled  'Events  in  Portugal  from  King  Sebas- 
tian's 3  crossing  to  Africa  to  the  annexation  of  Portugal  to  Spain.'  The 
author's  name  is  not  given,  but  I  suspect  that  it  was  a  certain  Mesa  who 
wrote  and  printed  a  book  called  'Journey  of  King  Sebastian  to  Africa.' 
In  any  case  he  was  apparently  an  eye-witness  of  most  of  the  events  which 
he  describes.  The  book  is  written  in  a  concise  and  elegant  style,  and  con- 
tains details  which  you  would  seek  for  in  vain  in  other  books  of  the 
period.  Our  work  proceeds  without  interruption,  so  that  I  can  foresee 
the  day  when  no  more  will  remain  to  be  copied  in  the  Museum,  which  I 

1  Philip  Henry  Stanhope,  1 805-1 875,  Viscount  Mahon  until  his  father's  death  in  1855, 
when  he  became  the  fifth  Earl  Stanhope;  in  Parliament  he  was  a  leader  in  securing  an  im- 
proved copyright  law  and  in  founding  the  National  Portrait  Gallery;  author  of  History  of 
the  War  of  Succession  in  Spain,  1832,  Spain  under  Charles  II,  1840  and  many  others. 

2  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  1 809-1 885,  Member  of  Parliament,  author  of  poetry  and 
reviews  and  patron  of  literary  men;  he  was  created  Baron  Houghton  in  1863. 

*  Sebastian  I,  of  Portugal,  1 554-1 578. 
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confess  I  never  should  have  expected,  as  the  materials  that  I  saw  at  first 
glance  were  so  abundant  that  I  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  go  through 
them  all  in  the  short  time  which  I  then  expected  to  spend  in  England.  I 
have  already  told  you  that  I  have  postponed  my  departure  to  the  end  of 
July;  it  is  also  probable  that  before  leaving  for  Tunis  I  may  make  a  short 
stay  in  Madrid  where  my  mother  lives.  If  I  do  not  go  there  then  I  will 
return  there  from  Africa  inside  of  two  years,  so  that  if  our  Don  Philip  the 
Prudent  can  possess  his  soul  in  patience  until  1844  you  may  count  on  my 
help  in  your  future  work  on  him.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  know  if  you  have  heard  of  an  epic  poem  entitled  'Valorous 
Cortes  and  the  Mexican  maid'  by  Gabriel  Lasso,1  the  first  part  of  which 
was  printed  in  Madrid  in  1588  4to  by  Pedro  de  Madrigal.  It  is  a  very 
rare  book,  but  they  have  it  in  the  British  Museum. 

I  remain  very  faithfully,  Your  friend, 

Gayangos 

From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

28  Burton  Crescent,  April  4,  1842 
My  dear  Friend: 

This  mail  finds  me  with  no  letters  of  yours  later  than  the  four  which 
you  sent  me  by  the  Unicorn.  This  must  be  due  to  the  accident  to  the 
steamer  when  it  left  here  taking  the  rest  of  my  manuscripts  to  you. 

The  third  edition  of 'Ferdinand  and  Isabella'  has  at  last  appeared  with 
the  autograph  signatures  which  you  sent,  but  without  the  letter  or  even 
the  signature  of  the  Gran  Capitdn.  What  could  Bentley  have  been  think- 
ing of  to  omit  inserting  so  interesting  a  document,  which  would  have 
given  so  much  additional  value  to  the  book?  He  had  it  in  his  possession 
more  than  four  months,  with  the  fair  copy  which  I  made  of  it.  I  am 
forced  to  believe  that  Mr.  Bentley  has  very  little  business  method.  Mr. 
Rich  has  sent  me  one  of  the  two  copies  which  Bentley  delivered  to  him, 
and  I  have  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  un- 
merited compliments  which  you  pay  me.  .  .  . 

They  write  me  from  Madrid  that  your  history  is  being  translated  into 
Spanish.  High  time  that  it  was!  Pray  remember  me  to  my  friend  Tick- 
nor,  to  whom  I  am  not  writing  today,  though  I  expect  to  before  the  mid- 
dle of  this  month  when  another  steamer  leaves. 

I  remain,  Always  faithfully  your  friend, 

P.  de  Gayangos 

1  Gabriel  Lobo  Lasso  de  la  Vega,  born  1559,  historian  and  poet.  The  title  of  his  work  was 
Primera  Parte  De  Cortes  valeroso  y  Mexicana. 
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To  Susan  Amory  Prescott 

(Autograph) 

New  York,  Carlton  House 
Tuesday ',  ii.ooa.m.  [April  26,  1842.] 
My  dear  Wife: 

I  reached  here  before  9.  I  had  a  very  comfortable  passage  in  a  most 
noble  steamboat,  the  Massachusetts.  There  were  400  passengers  —  so 
much  for  low  prices  —  and  I  had  a  dismal  prospect  of  lying  in  a  hot  berth 
surrounded  by  a  mob  of  not  (for  the  most  part)  such  as  one  would  select 
to  share  a  bed-room  with.  I  luckily  found  out  there  were  state-rooms  for 
those  who  would  pay  a  dollar  extra,  and  there  I  ensconced  myself,  and  a 
snugger,  cleanlier,  every  way  more  commodious  apartment  I  never  found 
—  at  sea.  So  I  made  a  good  night  of  it,  considering.  We  were  caught  in  a 
fog  so  thick  about  midnight,  that  we  were  obliged  to  lie  to,  and  ring  the 
bell  to  prevent  being  run  down.  But  as  that  did  not  require  anyone  to  get 
up,  except  such  as  chose,  of  which  there  were  too  many  for  comfort,  it 
was  no  matter. 

Before  my  toilette  was  finished  Wainwright x  called.  He  had  made  an 
appointment,  he  said,  for  me  with  Dr.  E.2  at  }4  past  12.  He  (the  Dr.) 
wished  me  to  recover  from  the  immediate  fatigues  etc.  of  the  journey  be- 
fore inspecting  matters.  He  speaks  with  great  confidence  to  Wainwright 
of  the  restoration  of  the  eye,  and  Dr.  W.  thinks  I  misunderstood  him  in 
saying  that  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  I  should  be  satisfied  of  the  progress. 
But  I  think  my  attention  was  sharper  than  his.  At  all  events  he  tells 
Dr.  W.  a  week  will  show  both  him  and  me.  Dr.  W.  says  that  Dr.  E.  is 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  the  business,  and  that  he 
(Dr.  W.)  told  him  a  failure  would  be  very  injurious  to  his  reputation,  and 
the  least  injury  to  me  would  be  fatal  to  it,  and  to  his  own,  he  added  — 
somewhat  unnecessarily.  Dr.  E.  said  he  should  use  only  medicines  whose 
power  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with,  and  that  he  should  in  all  cases  tell 
me  beforehand  what  they  were  and  their  effects.  He  had  no  secret  about 
it,  he  said.  He  will  give  me  as  much  time  as  I  want,  and  after  a  thorough 
examination  —  in  which  I  shall  impress  all  the  requisites  on  him,  tell 
Father  —  I  shall  reflect  at  home  and  decide.  Wainwright  had  arranged 
to  go  with  me.   But  I  shall  excuse  him  to  Dr.  E.,  as  I  prefer  to  go  alone. 

1  Jonathan  Mayhew  Wainwright,  D.D.,  1793-1854;  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston, 
where  Prescott  went,  1 834-1 837;  Bishop  of  New  York  1 852-1 854.  While  in  Boston  he  had 
belonged  to  'The  Club'  with  Prescott. 

2  Samuel  Mackenzie  Elliott,  1811-1875;  ne  was  a  Scotch  oculist  who  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1833;  owing  to  the  secrecy  of  his  methods  he  was  not  in  good  repute  with  other 
physicians.  He  later  explained  his  methods  in  a  series  of  lectures  and  attained  a  good  deal 
of  popularity. 
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If  I  stay  I  should  like  Ware  x  to  come  on  in  the  Thursday  boat,  so  as  to 
get  here  Friday  morning,  and  you  need  send  no  additional  books,  except 
give  him  the  volume  of  Quentin  Durward  in  the  trunk.  Let  him  come  to 
the  Carlton  House  and  inquire  my  address  at  the  bar.  If  there  is  any 
mistake,  he  will  be  sure  to  learn  it  at  Dr.  Wainwright's.  He  is  coming  be- 
fore three  to  look  out  lodgings  with  me  in  case  I  stay.  I  dine  with  him, 
and  write  this  much  beforehand  to  secure  it.  The  rest  after  the  interview. 
I  am  too  tired  to  re-embark  this  p.m.  at  all  events.  But  if  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  Dr.  E.  I  shall  without  fail  tomorrow.  I  have  met  several  iooo 
faces,  not  one  that  I  ever  saw  before.  The  most  blue-devilish  of  all  soli- 
tudes. 

2.00  o'clock  p.m.  Just  returned  from  a  very  thorough  examination  of 
the  eyes  by  Dr.  E.,  who  devoted  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  the  business. 
His  views  of  the  nature  of  the  trouble  in  the  blind  eye  (the  left)  are  ma- 
terially different  from  those  expressed  at  his  previous  superficial  examina- 
tion. He  now  finds  other  parts  materially  deranged^  so  that  the  probable 
result  would  be  to  see  much  clearer,  the  power  of  seeing  words,  but  not 
reading  regularly.  I  will  explain  when  I  see,  as  [he  i-s]  what  I  am  not  here, 
very  distinct.  I  shall  set  it  right  down.  My  eye  he  would  like  to  treat. 
It  would  require  five  or  six  weeks.  Disease  of  retina  and  iris,  not  un- 
common, but  may  any  time  affect  vision.  Could  enable  me  to  bear  light, 
to  read  in  the  evening,  but  not  to  use  the  eye,  on  the  whole,  more  than  I 
now  can;  which  he  thinks  very  rash  in  me. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  he  has  a  very  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  eye, 
and  have  no  distrust  of  his  entire  comprehension  of  my  case,  in  both  eyes. 
I  should  feel  entirely  safe  in  his  hands,  but  I  shall  return  in  tomorrow's 
boat,  i.e.  be  at  home  —  God  willing  —  on  Thursday  at  breakfast,  re 
infecta,  which  means  with  half  and  with  a  quarter  of  an  eye  in  my  head, 
instead  of  two  good  ones.  Will  you  believe  it,  I  came  away  much  lighter 
than  if  he  had  confirmed  his  former  account!  What  is  the  reason?  This 
must  not  prejudice  Elliott,  with  whom  I  am  much  pleased.  I  have  reason 
too,  on  one  score.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  given  him  fifty  dollars, 
and  had  it  in  my  pocket  for  the  examination,  but  he  obstinately  refused 
a  shilling,  saying  the  'Ferd.'  had  paid  him.  I  wished  it  would  pay  my 
tavern,  tailors'  bills,  etc.,  in  like  way.  Dr.  Wainwright  has  just  called  to 
learn  the  result,  much  chagrined  and  disappointed  —  so  am  not  I,  very 
much.  I  never  dared  entertain  visions  of  being  like  other  people,  any 
more  than  you  did.  I  must  be  content  to  be  *  unoculus  inter  ccecos  *  —  ask 

1  George  Frederick  Ware,  A.B.  Harvard  1838,  Prescott's  secretary  1 840-1 842  and  1846- 
1847;  he  died  in  1849. 
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the  Judge  to  translate.  I  am  sorry  for  the  disappointment  of  George  and 
Anna,1  but  the  journey  has  not  been  in  vain. 

What  a  correspondent  you  have  lost! 

Love  to  all  and  kisses  to  the  bairns.  Shall  I  bring  them  some  bon- 
bons? I  dine  with  Wainwright,  who  has  asked  Brevoort 2  to  meet  me  at 
an  hour's  notice.  I  should  like  to  see  him.  Believe  me,  dear  wife,  Your 
affectionate  husband. 


Judge  William  Prescott  to  George  Bancroft 

(Autograph) 

April  27,  1 842 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  been  trying  to  refresh  my  memory  on  the  subject  you  mentioned 
last  evening,  but  without  much  success.  The  main  facts  remain,  but  the 
details  are  lost.  I  well  remember  hearing  Capt.  John  Nutting  of  Pepper- 
ell  state,  more  than  once,  that  he  with  his  company  was  detached  by  Col. 
Prescott,  to  the  town  of  Charlestown,  with  instructions  to  watch  the 
enemy,  and  if  they  should  attempt  to  land  in  the  town  to  give  them  what 
annoyance  he  could;  and  that  afterwards  he  received  an  order  from  him 
to  retire  from  the  town,  and  post  his  company  at  a  rail  fence  at  the  south- 
ward or  southwestward  of  the  redoubt,  somewhere  between  that  and  the 
town  or  the  main  street,  I  believe  at  a  cartway  that  ran  from  the  redoubt, 
or  a  point  near  it,  southerly  to  a  way  that  passed  round  that  side  of  the 
hill;  but  the  precise  place  where  the  fence  was  said  to  stand  I  do  not,  with 
certainty,  recollect,  and  probably  did  not  well  understand  at  the  time,  as 
I  was  then  but  little  acquainted  with  the  localities.  He  further  stated 
that  he  accordingly  posted  his  company  at  the  fence  before  the  battle 
commenced,  and  that  they  collected  grass  that  had  been  mowed  the  day 
before  and  wove  it  in  between  the  rails,  or  took  up  another  fence  and  set 
it  parallel  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  other,  and  rilled  the  space  be- 
tween them  with  grass,  I  can't  be  positive  which,  but  think  the  latter. 
He  remained  there  with  his  company  till  they  were  driven  into  the  re- 
doubt by  the  enemy.  I  think  he  said  he  had  one  man  killed  at  the  fence. 
My  recollection  of  hearing  him  relate  these  facts  is  distinct.  He  also  ob- 
served that  my  father's  greatest  apprehension  was  that  the  enemy  would 
turn  his  flank  and  get  into  his  rear.  It  was  to  prevent  this  that  he  wanted 
a  reinforcement.  Capt.  Nutting  was  the  nearest  neighbour  to  my  father 
and  survived  him  many  years. 

1  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor  had  apparently  recommended  Dr.  Elliott  to  Prescott. 

2  Henry  Brevoort,  1791-1847;  he  was  a  rich  man  of  literary  tastes  and  intimate  with 
Washington  Irving. 
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I  wish  I  could  be  more  precise  as  well  as  more  full,  but  my  memory 
does  not  enable  me  to  be. 

I  send  you  this  not  because  I  suppose  it  will  be  of  any  value,  but  be- 
cause you  seem  to  wish  it,  and  am  ever  respectfully  and  faithfully  Yours, 

Wm.  Prescott 


Memorandum  by  W.  H.  P. 

New  York,  April  28,  1842 

Dictated.  Came  to  this  place  3  days  since  to  see  Dr.  Elliott  the  Oculist. 
His  opinion  after  a  careful  scrutiny  is,  that  the  left  eye  has  a  paralysis  of 
the  nerve  which  covers  much  of  the  retina  with  a  deposit  of  lymph  in  the 
coats.  That  the  tremulous  iris  shows  the  vitreous  humour  is  affected. 
That  the  forcing  in  of  the  lens  by  the  blow  dissolved  a  portion  of  this 
humour  which  is  a  cellular  substance  and  cannot  be  restored.  That  the 
paralysis,  (which  he  considers  a  suspended  circulation,  not  decay,)  may 
be  removed,  and  the  eye  recover  much  more  power  of  vision  and  clear- 
ness. That  I  may,  unless  something  untoward  occurs,  be  even  able  to  see 
letters,  but  the  tremulousness  of  the  iris  would  prevent  reading.  To 
benefit  the  eye  thus  would  require  six  months  at  least,  of  which  as  many 
weeks  under  his  hands.  He  would  not  advise  the  attempt  if  my  right  eye 
were  good.   Nor  does  he  urge  the  matter  now. 

Right  eye.  Irritability  of  the  iris,  and  of  the  retina;  or  iritis  and  retini- 
tis. The  latter  is  the  most  important,  and  when  carried  to  a  great  height 
fatal  to  vision.  The  former  leads  to  the  latter.  He  thinks  I  use  it  rashly. 
Rheumatism,  colds,  over-use,  etc.,  etc.,  may  bring  on  retinitis,  which  is 
apt,  after  a  sharp  attack  to  impair  the  vision  a  little  —  though  often 
scarcely  perceptible.  He  considers  that  he  could  restore  that  eye  so  as  to 
enable  me  to  bear  light  freely,  and  even  read  in  the  evening.  He  does  not 
think  I  could  ever  use  it  safely  five  or  six  hours  a  day.  He  would  require 
five  or  six  weeks  with  him,  and  afterwards  a  year's  application  of  re- 
medies at  home.  External  unguents  and  internal  medicines  simply  to  put 
the  body  and  spirits  in  a  right  state. 

My  own  conclusions.  Dr.  E.  was  much  too  sudden  and  sanguine  in  his 
former  remarks  on  the  left  eye.  It  is  true  he  wanted  the  case,  as,  indeed, 
he  says  he  should  much  have  liked  it.  If  he  succeeds  as  he  expects  now,  it 
would  be  little  benefit  to  me,  as  if  I  cannot  read,  I  gain  little.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  uncertainty,  and  in  my  judgment,  improbability  of 
much  benefit,  and  the  tedium  of  the  remedies,  I  without  hesitation,  or  the 
least  doubt,  forever  renounce  the  intention  of  having  that  eye  touched  or 
treated  in  any  way,  by  him  or  any  other.  As  to  the  right  eye,  I  believe  its 
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powers  at  present  are  not  much  short  of  those  of  most  of  his  patients,  who 
consider  themselves  restored.  If  I  did  not  want  to  read  more  than  they, 
I,  too,  could  go  freely  into  light.  My  experience  of  it  by  constant  ex- 
posures in  New  York,  now  a  proof  of  this.  Indeed,  I  suspect  I  might  ac- 
custom the  eye  to  this  more  than  I  now  do.  I  now  use  my  eye  more  hours 
than  he  would  approve,  if  it  were  restored  by  him.  The  loss  of  the  evening 
is,  perhaps,  a  benefit,  as  a  check  on  my  over-use.  I  don't  believe  he  could 
enable  me  to  bear  the  heats  and  excitement  of  much  company  with  im- 
punity. I  don't  think  his  patients  generally  could  bear  this  and  use  the 
eyes  closely  in  reading,  too.  I  without  hesitation,  therefore,  decide  never 
to  put  myself  in  his  hands  for  this  eye,  till  the  power  of  vision  or  its  health 
in  whatever  way  may  be  greatly  impaired  beyond  what  they  now  are. 
As  to  the  risk  of  injury,  I  think  he  would  be  very  careful,  that  he  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  and  apparently  a  skilful 
mode  of  treating  it.  He  has  certainly  given  relief  in  many  cases,  tho' 
nothing  is  easier  than  self-delusion  with  the  eye.  But  he  has  been  cer- 
tainly successful,  and  though  there  are  many  who  call  him  quack,  more 
than  one  respectable  physician  in  N.Y.  speak  highly  of  his  practice.  In 
case  of  serious  trouble,  I  should  prefer  him  to  any  oculist,  and  should  put 
myself  under  his  hands.    My  case  of  the  right  eye  is  not  uncommon. 

Autograph.  And  yet  I  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  putting  myself  in  his 
hands.  He  certainly  overstates,  and  unwarrantably  excites  hopes  by  a 
sudden,  positive  assertion  —  and  in  other  cases  than  mine.  He  has  a 
quackish  tone  also,  in  his  remarks  on  the  phenomena  of  diseases.  His 
ideas  of  paralysis  I  do  not  find  so  different  from  those  of  other  physicians. 
He  undoubtedly  has  all  the  advantage  of  long  and  large  experience, 
shrewd  sense,  and  a  skilful  hand. 

He  said  I  could  not  gain  by  using  his  remedies  for  giving  temporary 
vigor,  etc.,  to  the  eye.  Not  safe  to  use  the  eye  under  their  influence  — 
immediately.  He  thought  I  derived  no  particular  advantage  from  his 
spectacles,  and  that  magnifying  glasses  would  try  my  eye  by  the  greater 
concentration  of  light. 


To  Washington  Irving 

(Noctograph) 

May  10,  1842 
My  dear  Mr.  Irving: 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  New  York,  you  requested  me 
to  give  you  any  information  I  could  respecting  Bunker  Hill  Battle,  and 
to  put  down  a  couple  of  anecdotes  which  I  mentioned  at  table,  of  Wash- 
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ington.1  There  has  been  a  long  and  very  foolish  controversy  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  as  I  suppose  you  are  aware,  about  the  real  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  I  believe  those  who  have  most  care- 
fully and  dispassionately  examined  the  subject  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  no  proper  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  force 
employed  on  the  field,  but  that  one  man  commanded  in  the  redoubt,  and 
another  at  the  rail-fence  adjoining,  on  which  two  points  the  whole  brunt 
of  the  action  fell.  The  most  satisfactory,  authentic  and  in  all  respects 
probable  account,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  those  most  entitled  to  con- 
fidence, is  the  Oration  which  I  herewith  send  you.  It  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Ellis,2  the  minister  at  Charlestown  last  year.  Mr.  Ellis  is  a  scholar  of 
highly  respectable  attainments,  and  living  on  the  spot  has  had  great  facil- 
ities which  he  has  industriously  employed  for  ascertaining  the  particu- 
lars of  the  story;  and  he  has  drawn  his  conclusions,  as  I  know,  not  merely 
from  oral  testimony  but  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  different  narratives. 
The  style  of  his  composition,  as  you  will  see,  is  not  particularly  to  be 
commended  and  there  are  some  foolish  extravagances  in  it  which  one 
would  be  glad  to  have  omitted.  But  Bancroft  assures  me  that  his  ac- 
count is  much  the  most  satisfactory,  that  he  has  seen,  and  Sparks  the 
last  summer  spoke  of  it  with  decided  approbation.  My  father,  who  has 
given  very  great  attention  to  the  subject,  and  whose  opinions  are  not 
made  up  rashly,  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  He  has  inscribed  them 
on  these  explanatory  notes  which  I  leave  as  he  has  given  them  to  me. 
He  feels,  as  you  may  perceive,  a  natural  and  very  honourable  desire  to 
vindicate  the  claims  of  his  father  to  his  just  share  in  the  glory  of  the  day, 
a  share  of  which  he  has  been  most  strangely  defrauded  by  some  later  his- 
torians who  should  have  been  better  informed.  Botta  3  scarcely  mentions 
his  name.  He  himself  (my  father)  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  the 
whole  narrative  when  a  boy  from  his  own  father.  Nothing  is  so  difficult 
as  to  arrive  at  truth  among  the  contradictory  testimony  and  affidavits  of 
superannuated  old  soldiers,  with  one  foot,  and  more  than  half  their  wits 
—  including  memory  —  already  in  the  grave.  Three  volumes  of  affi- 
davits, drawn  from  a  numerous  body  of  such  'survivors/  were  collected 
by  Mr.  William  Sullivan  4  (Newton's  s  father-in-law),  a  most  painstaking 

1  Irving  was  collecting  materials  for  his  Life  of  Washington>  published  in  five  volumes 
1855-1859. 

3  'Oration  on  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  delivered  at  Charlestown  June  17,  1841,'  by 
Reverend  George  E.  Ellis. 

3  Carlo  Botta,  1766-1837,  author  of  an  Italian  history  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
other  historical  works. 

4  1 774-1 839,  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  lawyer  and  author  of 
Familiar  Letters  on  the  Public  Men  of  the  Revolution^  etc.,  etc. 

s  Gilbert  Stuart  Newton,  R.A.,  1797-1835,  the  noted  portrait  painter;  he  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Washington  Irving. 
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lawyer,  at  the  time  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
ment, some  twenty  years  ago.  Since  his  death  they  have  been  deposited 
with  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts.  But  a  committee  of  that 
body  after  a  careful  scrutiny  have  found  them  so  full  of  contradictions, 
palpable  errors,  and  manifest  falsehoods,  that  they  decided  to  return  the 
volumes  to  [Sullivan's]  heirs  with  the  advice  to  have  them  burned,  as 
likely  to  involve  the  whole  affair  at  a  later  day,  when  it  will  be  still  more 
difficult  to  sift  truth  from  fiction,  in  inextricable  confusion.  This  recom- 
mendation I  understand  will  be  complied  with.  Ticknor  was  chairman 
of  that  committee.1 

With  respect  to  the  anecdotes.  One  was  repeated  to  me  by  old  Gen- 
eral Cobb,2  Washington's  Aide.  He  said  he  did  not  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  Washington  laugh  heartily  but  twice  while  he  was  with  him. 
Once  was  when  somewhere  in  Virginia  he  was  playing  whist.  The  party 
consisted  of  Washington,  Cobb,  a  Virginia  doctor  and  clergyman.  The 
two  latter  were  partners,  and  the  poor  clergyman  played  execrably.  The 
consequence  was  that  tricks  were  lost,  and  the  doctor  lost  his  temper. 
As  he  was  much  addicted  to  swearing,  he  gave  vent  to  his  vexation  in 
repeated  oaths.  The  parson,  much  scandalized,  threw  down  his  cards 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  play  with  a  man  who  indulged  in  such  pro- 
fanity. This  brought  the  doctor  to  his  senses.  He  protested  he  meant  no 
offense  to  the  cloth,  and  if  his  partner  would  overlook  it  this  once,  he 
would  not  utter  another  oath  in  the  room,  let  him  play  ever  so  badly. 
On  this  condition  the  parties  again  resumed  their  game.  The  clergyman 
played  as  ill  as  before.  Trick  after  trick  was  lost,  then  the  game,  and 
finally  the  rubber.  But  no  sooner  was  this  catastrophe  accomplished 
than  the  son  of  Aesculapius,  whose  wrath  had  been  bottled  up  until  he  was 
near  bursting,  ran  to  the  empty  chimney,  and  thrusting  his  head  up,  and 
to  the  great  consternation  of  the  parson,  poured  forth  such  a  volley  of 
oaths  as  made  ample  amends  for  his  long  silence.  The  effect  was  irre- 
sistible, and  Washington,  concluded  Cobb,  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  and  laughed  until  the  tears  ran  down  his  eyes. 

The  other  anecdote  shows  the  naturally  strong  passions  of  Washington 
and  the  promptness  with  which  he  could  recover  himself.  As  Col.  Pres- 
ton 3  —  of  Virginia,  I  think,  at  any  rate  father  of  the  present  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  —  was  on  a  visit  at  Washington's  house,  he  passed 

1  See  Proceedings  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  n.  224,  225,  230. 

a  David  Cobb,  1748-1839,  of  Attleborough,  Massachusetts;  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Line  and  Aide  to  Washington  during  the  Revolution,  Member  of  Congress  1793-1795,  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  1809. 

3  Francis  Preston,  of  Virginia,  1765-1835,  Member  of  Congress  I 793-1796  and  Colonel 
of  Volunteers  in  the  War  of  181 2. 
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one  morning  along  the  piazza,  when  his  attention  was  caught  by  certain 
loud  and  angry  tones  in  a  room  on  the  ground  floor,  by  which  he  was 
walking.  Casting  his  eye  towards  the  windows  he  perceived  his  host, 
with  angry  look  and  gesture,  speaking  to  a  man  who  was  employed  in 
doing  some  stucco  work  on  the  cornices  of  the  apartment.  The  workman 
was  mounted  on  a  scaffolding  laid  across  some  barrels.  Col.  Preston  had 
hardly  caught  a  glance  of  the  parties,  when  he  saw  the  scaffolding  give 
way  with  a  violent  crash,  and  the  man  of  stucco  disappear  amidst  a 
cloud  of  dust  and  lime.  His  underpinning  had  been  kicked  away  by  the 
General  in  his  wrath.  Preston  did  not  think  it  proper  to  remain  a  spec- 
tator of  this  comic  scene,  but  continued  his  walk.  The  breakfast  bell 
soon  after  sounded,  and  as  he  went  into  the  house  he  felt  some  curiosity 
as  to  the  appearance  which  Washington  would  make,  or  indeed  whether 
he  would  choose  to  appear  at  all,  so  immediately  after  this  excitement. 
Washington  however  did  not  long  keep  them  waiting,  and  the  only  trace 
of  the  storm  was  a  certain  nervous  twitching  of  his  ruffles  or  wristbands 
as  he  adjusted  them  while  taking  his  seat  at  table.  I  have  heard  this 
story  told  by  a  friend  of  the  present  member  of  Congress,  from  whom 
however  you  could  doubtless  get  a  more  accurate  report  of  it.  .  .  . 

This  is  my  sum  total  of  nothings.  I  wish  I  could  contribute  something 
more  worthy  your  acceptance.  Since  I  parted  from  you,  I  have  paid 
another  visit  to  New  York,  in  the  delusive  hope  of  having  my  eyes  re- 
stored by  an  Oculist,  Elliott.  But  I  have  returned,  re  infecta.  I  do  not 
regret  the  excursion  however,  as  I  passed  a  most  agreeable  week  in  the 
Yankee  Babylon,  and  made  many  interesting  acquaintances,  and  I  flat- 
ter myself  some  good  friends.  Among  the  latter  is  your  friend  Brevoort,  a 
man  of  a  truly  noble  nature  and  most  amiable  and  agreeable  manners. 
I  was  in  his  society  every  day,  and  must  say  there  was  no  one  in  New 
York  in  whom  I  took  so  much  delight.  He  has,  you  know,  an  excellent 
portrait  of  your  hero  by  Pine  J  in  his  dining  room.  It  would  be  just  the 
thing  for  your  work,  as  a  good  portrait  of  Washington  not  yet  engraved  is 
a  thing  not  elsewhere  probably  to  be  found.  The  autograph  letter  which 
hangs  below  it  would  vouch  for  its  authenticity  and  furnish  a  good  speci- 
men of  his  handwriting.  There  is  an  English  artist  named  Storm  now 
living  in  New  York,  who  could  make  a  very  good  sketch  of  this  painting 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars  probably,  to  be  sent  to  an  English  engraver. 
He  is  coming  to  Boston  to  sketch  a  portrait  which  I  have  of  Cortes,  and 
reduce  a  six  foot  hero  to  octavo  dimensions  for  me,  that  I  may  have  it 
engraved  in  London.    Storm  is  an  excellent  workman  himself  and  exe- 

1  Robert  Edge  Pine,  about  1742-1790;  he  was  an  Englishman  who  came  to  the  United 
States  and  attained  some  reputation  as  a  painter  of  portraits.  It  was  engraved  by  Henry- 
Bryan  Hall  for  Irving's  Washington  and  the  original  portrait  passed  to  J.  Carson  Brevoort. 
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cuted  some  engravings  for  me  in  my  History.  But  it  would  be  cheaper 
and  at  the  same  time  better  done  by  a  first  rate  artist  in  London,  as  he 
acknowledges.  I  can  get  the  whole  thing  done  for  you  and  a  plate  en- 
graved by  Greatbach,  a  first  rate  engraver  in  London  who  has  done  sev- 
eral things  for  me,  if  you  desire  it.  Or  I  can  put  Brevoort  in  the  way  of 
getting  it  done,  if  you  prefer.  At  all  events  I  would  avail  myself  of  his 
portrait.  The  expense  of  the  plate  itself  in  England  would  probably  not 
exceed  1 8  or  20  pounds. 

Bancroft  is  working  hard  on  his  first  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  work  will  be  comprised  in  two.  The  first  volume  will  be  out 
he  says  in  a  year.  When  it  is  I  will  send  you  a  copy  at  once.  Let  me  know 
the  way  by  which  I  can  get  it  to  you  safest  and  soonest. 

From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

28  Burton  Crescent,  May  19,  1842 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  did  not  expect  to  be  still  in  London,  for  I  had  written  to  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps  asking  permission  to  go  to  his  house  and  copy  the  manuscript, 
and  he  had  answered  me  that  he  should  be  at  his  country  house  all  this 
month.  I  have  just  received  from  him  a  note  however  in  which  he  tells 
me  that  he  must  be  absent  for  some  time  and  asks  me  to  put  off  my  visit 
until  a  later  date.  In  order  to  make  good  use  of  the  time  in  the  interval 
I  am  taking  steps  to  obtain  admission  to  the  State  Paper  Office,  which  as 

I  told  you  is  rather  difficult.  If  I  fail  I  shall  have  recourse  to  Mr.  Everett, 
who  has  offered  to  exert  his  influence  and  friendly  offices  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  spent  the  greater  part  of  last  week  in  examining  a  very  inter- 
esting correspondence  between  the  Duke  of  Sessa,1  Ambassador  of  Philip 

II  to  Rome,  and  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  which  was  doubtless  inter- 
cepted by  the  English  and  brought  here.  It  is  now  being  copied.  I  have 
also  found  letters  of  Escovedo,  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  of  Antonio  Perez  2 
and  many  other  documents  and  original  papers,  which  I  must  admit  I  did 
not  expect  to  find  in  England.  I  have  bought  a  manuscript  which  con- 
tains two  separate  relations  of  the  affair  of  Prince  Charles. 

The  more  original  documents  I  examine,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  no  good  history  of  this  period,  and  the  less  difficult  I  consider 
your  undertaking.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  have  read  certain  con- 
fidential letters  of  Philip  to  his  ministers  the  mystery  which  envelops  his 

1  Antonio  Ferndndez  de  Cordova,  fifth  Duke  of  Sesa.   The  first  was  the  Gran  Capitan. 
3  About  1 540-161 1 ;  as  Secretary  of  State  of  Philip  II  he  arranged  the  assassination  of 
Escovedo,  Secretary  of  Don  John  of  Austria. 
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character  will  be  dispelled,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
delineate  as  it  appeared  at  first  sight.  But  since  the  authors  of  that  time 
wrote  with  partiality,  and  later  ones  have  done  no  more  than  copy  them 
without  any  familiarity  with  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  of  that  time,  it 
follows  that  they  have  made  of  Philip  a  sort  of  stage  villain,  with  all  pos- 
sible vices  and  without  a  single  good  quality. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  Mr.  Irving's  passage  through  London.  He  is  a 
delightful  man  and  devoted  to  things  Spanish. 

Hoping  that  you  are  in  good  health,  I  am  Always  sincerely  your  friend, 

P.  de  Gayangos 

I  reopen  this  letter  to  tell  you  that  I  have  received  my  diploma  as  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston,  for  which 
I  owe  you  heartiest  thanks.  Please  tell  me  how  I  should  show  my  grati- 
tude to  the  Society,  whether  or  not  it  is  customary  to  acknowledge  the 
election  and  whether  a  new  member  is  expected  to  make  some  literary 
contribution. 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  May  30,  1842 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  not  written  by  the  last  packets,  having  nothing  particular  to  say. 
I  have  received  yours  of  the  2d  of  April,  and  am  glad  you  have  seen  Mr. 
Everett  and  are  pleased  with  him.  I  am  sure  he  will  give  you  any  facility 
in  his  power  for  getting  access  to  the  French  repositories.  I  should  sup- 
pose a  line  from  him  to  Mignet  would  be  serviceable.  You  have  found 
the  British  Museum  a  much  richer  field  than  we  had  first  expected;  and 
the  length  of  your  stay  in  London,  fortunately  for  me,  will  enable  you 
to  reap  the  harvest.  You  mention  one  or  two  chronicles  or  memoirs 
which  you  have  met  with  there.  I  have  always  found  a  good  gossiping 
chronicle  or  memoir  the  very  best  and  most  fruitful  material  for  the  his- 
torian. Official  documents,  though  valuable  on  other  accounts,  contain 
no  private  relations  —  nothing  in  short  but  what  was  meant  for  the 
public  eye.  Even  letters  of  business  are  very  apt  to  be  cold  and  general. 
But  a  private  correspondence  like  Peter  Martyr's,  or  a  chronicle  like  Pul- 
gar's,  Bernaldez's,  or  Bernal  Diaz,  is  a  jewel  of  inestimable  price.  There  is 
nothing  so  serviceable  to  the  painter  of  men  and  manners  of  a  distant  age. 
Pray  get  hold  of  such  in  manuscript  or  in  print.  I  hope  you  will  get  for 
me  whatever  printed  books  fall  in  your  way,  useful  to  a  historian  of  that 
reign.  Also  I  shall  be  much  obliged  by  your  making  out  a  list  of  all  such 
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as  may  be  desirable  for  me  hereafter  to  get,  as  you  promised  to  do.  I  can 
then  pick  them  up  at  my  leisure.  I  find  some  referred  to  in  Ferreras  x  and 
others  in  Niccolo  Antonio.  I  am  truly  glad  you  are  going  to  Madrid,  now 
or  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  have  the 
collection  there  all  in  your  hands;  and  while  Irving  is  there  I  am  sure  you 
can  count  on  his  services,  if  they  can  be  worth  anything  to  you,  to  get 
access  to  any  archives  which  may  be  under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  has  assured  me  of  his  cordial  desire  to  promote  my  views  and 
Ticknor's  in  our  researches.  You  will  bear  in  mind  in  the  copying  to  get 
it  done  in  as  legible  a  hand  as  possible.  I  don't  care  for  the  beauty  of  it, 
so  it  is  legible.  I  suppose  in  Paris,  and  I  know  in  Madrid,  the  expense  will 
be  greatly  lightened. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  by  your  great  kindness  in  sending  me  your 
own  collection  of  manuscripts.  They  have  all  reached  me  safely,  as  I 
desired  Mr.  Rich  to  inform  you.  They  are  a  most  curious  and  valuable 
collection  to  the  historian  of  the  period.  But  Charles  V  has  been  handled 
by  Robertson,  and  I  have  not  the  courage  yet  to  venture  to  tread  where 
he  has  gone  before.  I  do  not  think  the  history  of  his  period  will  make  as 
good  a  pendant  to  'Ferdinand  and  Isabel'  as  'Philip  2dV  will.  Philip's 
reign  is  the  first  step  towards  the  decline,  as  Isabella's  was  the  last  step  in 
the  rise,  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  I  hope  to  treat  this  great  theme  in  all 
its  relations,  literary,  social  and  political.  It  will  be  a  ten  years'  work. 
Da  Jupiter  annosl  I  suppose  your  documents  relating  to  Philip  are  most 
of  them  legible  by  an  indifferent  Spanish  scholar.  If  any  are  not  that  are 
worth  reading  I  hope  you  will  get  them  copied.  Many  of  the  letters  in  the 
other  collections  I  cannot  decypher.  I  have  only  had  time  to  glance  over 
the  rest.  They  have  a  preponderating  relation  to  Italian  politics,  I  find. 
When  you  send  the  volume  relating  to  Philip,  which  you  can  at  your 
leisure,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  adding  a  little  list  of  the  contents  of 
the  documents,  as  you  did  of  those  of  the  first  volume  of  manuscripts  you 
sent  to  me,  relating  to  Isabel's  reign. 

You  mention  in  your  letter  of  the  2d  of  April  that  a  translation  is  going 
on  in  Madrid  of  my  History.  I  have  seen  it  so  stated  in  a  periodical,  but 
no  news  of  the  translator.  Can  you  ascertain  for  me  who  he  is,  or  under 
what  auspices  it  is  done,  or  whether  it  is  likely  to  come  to  anything?  I 
hope  it  won't  be  done  into  bad  Castilian.  I  should  not  like  to  come  in  a 
shabby  dress  before  the  Spaniards.  I  had  rather  remain  entombed  in 
my  own  vernacular.  You  see  I  do  not  scruple  to  ask  you  everything 
that  comes  into  my  head.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  last  English  edition  of 
Ferd.  and  Isabel.   Bentley  shows  a  great  regard,  it  must  be  confessed  for 

1  Juan  Ferreras,  1 652-1735,  author  of  a  Historical  and Chronological  Synopsis  of  Spain  in 
sixteen  volumes. 
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the  reputation  of  the  work!  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  offers  to 
correct  his  bad  Spanish,  and  if  I  can  I  will  have  an  autograph  of  Gon- 
salvo's  lithographed  here.  Bentley  is  no  niggard  in  advertising,  it  seems. 
This  item  stands  charged  in  my  account  for  the  two  first  editions  £240! 
Will  not  your  second  volume  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  be  out 
before  you  leave  England? 

To  Susan  Amory  Prescott 

(Autograph) 

Lebanon  Springs, 
Sunday  Morning  [June  5,  1 842] 
My  dear  Wife: 

I  was  much  disappointed  on  the  arrival  of  Gray  J  last  night  not  to  have 
a  line  from  you.  I  suppose  you  thought  it  more  prudent  to  trust  to  the 
Post,  and  shall  expect  one  the  first  arrival,  when  I  trust  to  learn  that  you 
are  relieved.  We  are  all  snugly  established  in  our  quarters  in  this  beauti- 
ful valley,  surrounded  by  a  lofty  belt  of  hills  which  shuts  out  the  world  — 
and  shuts  in  the  Shakers.  Yesterday  evening  we  drove  to  their  village, 
which  looks  like  those  wooden  boards  with  red  and  yellow  buildings 
raised  in  blocks  on  them  for  children,  so  regular  and  neat.  Lizzie  2  bought 
you  a  basket.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  her  whole  conduct  on  the  jour- 
ney, her  manners  gentle  and  her  disposition  to  serve  and  think  of  every- 
one. She  often  wishes  poor  Mother  could  be  with  us  to  see  the  beautiful 
scenery.  All  is  beautiful  to  her.  Friday  night  I  was  waked  up  by  a  noise  in 
the  house,  and  a  clatter  of  knives  and  plates  as  of  a  fresh  arrival.  In  the 
morning  (yesterday)  I  pounced  on  Mr.  Colden  3  before  breakfast,  who 
informed  me  that  Mrs.  Colden,  Miss  Wilkes  » and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickens  s 
were  here  (I  was  at  Mrs.  Colden's  when  in  New  York;  they  are  very 
agreeable  people  and  one  of  the  best  families  there).  They  were  accom- 
panying Dickens  on  this  trip  to  the  Springs  to  show  him  some  pretty 
scenery  before  his  embarkation  on  Tuesday.   So  when  the  party  assem- 

1  Probably  Francis  C.  Gray. 

2  Prescott's  daughter  Elizabeth,  later  Mrs.  James  Lawrence;  at  this  time  she  was  fourteen 
years  old. 

a  David  Cadwallader  Colden,  1 797-1 850,  lawyer  and  philanthropist,  son  of  the  noted 
philanthropist,  Cadwallader  David  Colden  and  Maria  Provost,  daughter  of  Bishop 
Samuel  Provost  of  New  York. 

4  Probably  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Colden,  who  was  Frances  Wilkes,  daughter  of  Charles 
Wilkes,  of  New  York. 

s  Dickens  had  landed  in  Boston  from  Liverpool  on  January  21,  1842,  and  had  made  an 
extensive  trip  among  the  principal  cities  of  the  East,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis;  his  American 
Notes  were  published  in  October,  1842,  his  criticisms  of  America  arousing  great  resentment. 
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bled  before  their  breakfast,  we  had  a  great  shaking  of  hands  and  many 
questions  and  answers  flying  about.  The  Ticknors  soon  after  came  in  and 
Father  and  Mother,  and  I  introduced  Father  to  Miss  Wilkes.  He  shook 
hands  with  her  heartily,  congratulated  her  on  looking  so  well  and  said  he 
saw  she  bore  the  fatigues  of  travelling  very  well.  I  was  astonished  at  his 
cordial  congratulations,  etc.,  and  supposed  she  must  have  been  an  old 
acquaintance.  Miss  Wilkes  was  no  less  so,  till  we  found  out  he  mis- 
understood and  mistook  her  for  Mrs.  Dickens.  Dickens  is  in  excellent 
condition  and  spirits.  They  seem  highly  delighted  with  their  tour.  He 
said  he  should  write  me  the  moment  he  landed.  I  did  not  ask  him  to  and 
suppose  he  won't  remember  it.  But  he  seemed  very  cordial,  and  offered 
to  take  charge  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  in  London  for  me.  He  says 
Bentley's  charge  for  advertising  could  not  in  reality  have  exceeded  fifty 
pounds  at  the  outside  —  he  has  charged  me  you  know  240.  He  laughed 
about  the  short  commons  at  the  Governor's,  where  I  believe  they  got  tea 
and  roast  apples,  and  Dickens  is  a  great  trencher-man,  making  little  ac- 
count of  such  'small  beer.'  Sumner  will  like  to  know  we  met  Dickens, 
who  desired  to  be  remembered  to  him,  as  both  did  to  you. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  Susan.  I  trust  to  hear  tomorrow  from  you. 
Your  ever  affectionate, 

Wm.  H.  Pre scott 

From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

28  Burton  Crescent,  June  18,  1842 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  inclose  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  of  Mondejar  x  to  King  Philip  II, 
with  the  answer  written  in  the  margin  by  the  King's  own  hand.  Please 
look  it  over  and  see  if  you  can  read  it  easily;  the  handwriting  is  clear  and 
of  the  best  of  that  period,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  will  be  able  to  find 
someone  who  can  read  it  to  you.  This  is  not  the  case  with  Philip's  own 
letters,  which  as  you  will  see  are  in  a  sovereign's  handwriting;  he  wrote 
fast  and  with  many  abbreviations.  I  shall  take  charge  of  these  and  shall 
copy  them  myself,  for  there  is  no  one  else  here  who  can  do  it.  As  I  have 
quite  a  number  of  the  letters  of  Mondejar  to  the  king  I  should  like  to 
know  if  you  can  decipher  such  as  I  inclose  or  whether  I  shall  have  them 
copied.  The  documents  which  I  own  relating  to  Philip  II  consist  of  let- 
ters from  the  Count  de  Fuentes,  the  Marquis  of  Mondejar  and  others, 
addressed  both  to  the  king  and  to  his  ministers.  I  also  have  some  of  Don 
John  of  Austria,  and  not  a  few  original  documents  relating  to  Africa,  the 

1  Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Mondejar,  a  leading  general  of  Philip  II  and 
Captain-General  of  Granada. 
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capture  of  Goletta,1  Tunis  and  other  places  on  the  African  coast,  the 
piracies  of  Hayro-d-din  2  (commonly  called  Barbarossa)  and  one  or  two 
—  not  many  —  on  the  rebellion  of  the  Moriscoes  of  Granada.  I  also 
have  a  precious  manuscript  containing  copies  of  the  letters  from  Philip  II 
to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  relating  to  the  body  of  King  Sebastian,  which 
Philip  wished  to  obtain  at  any  price  in  order  to  quiet  public  opinion  in 
Portugal.3  The  letters  are  in  Arabic,  written  by  the  Moorish  interpreter 
to  whom  Philip  entrusted  the  correspondence. 

You  are  right  in  believing  that  the  historian  learns  more  from  letters 
and  narratives  of  private  individuals  than  from  diplomatic  documents.  I 
agree  with  you,  and  this  has  been  my  motive  in  having  four  times  as 
many  letters  copied  as  official  documents.  You  cannot  form  any  concep- 
tion of  the  great  interest  of  the  documents  which  I  have  found  here,  since 
besides  those  which  I  have  mentioned  in  connection  with  Spain  there  is 
an  endless  number  of  letters  and  papers  either  intercepted  or  found  on 
board  of  Spanish  vessels  captured  by  the  English. 

I  have  been  occupied  the  last  week  in  copying  some  original  letters  of 
Charles  V  to  Queen  Mary,  concerning  her  marriage  with  his  son.4  His 
handwriting  is  about  the  worst  I  have  ever  seen  and  each  word  is  a  puz- 
zle.  There  is  nothing  else  of  interest  here. 

Hoping  you  are  in  good  health,  I  am  Always  your  friend, 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

July  14,  1842 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  not  replied  to  your  letter  of  May  21,  nor  your  last  of  June  18.  In 
the  former  you  speak  of  your  visit  to  Sir  T.  Phillipps's  being  deferred.  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  compass  it,  as  I  believe  he  has  the  richest  private 
collection  of  manuscripts  in  England  if  not  Europe,  and  many  Spanish 
papers  —  I  don't  know  how  germane  to  our  purpose.  He  bought,  I 
think,  a  volume  of  Philip  2d's  autograph  letters  of  Rich  for  a  great  sum. 

I  have  examined  the  letter  from  the  Conde  de  Mondejar  which  you 

1  A  seaport  of  Tunis;  both  were  captured  by  the  armies  of  Charles  V  in  1535. 

2  Or  Khair-ed-Din,  died  1546;  he  was  brother  of  Arouj  Barbarossa  the  Levantine  Corsair, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  Bey  of  Algiers  in  151 8;  he  was  defeated  by  Charles  V  in  the  capture 
of  Tunis  in  1535,  and  two  years  later  became  High  Admiral  of  the  Turkish  fleets. 

3  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Alcazar  Quivir,  Morocco,  in  1578, 
and  three  years  later  Portugal  was  annexed  to  Spain.  Portugal  did  not  believe  in  his  death, 
and  in  1584,  1594  and  1598  impostors  created  disturbances  there. 

<  'Bloody  Mary/  who  married  Philip  II  in  1554. 
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sent  me,  and  which  I  herewith  return.  The  writing  is  much  more  legible 
than  usual  in  that  age,  certainly.  But  I  cannot  read  it  without  some 
strain  of  my  imperfect  vision,  and  no  one  here  could  I  fear  make  it  out 
well.  I  suspect  it  will  be  best  for  you  therefore  to  have  it  copied,  and  if 
you  take  the  volume  to  France  or  Spain  you  may  perhaps  get  it  done  ma- 
terially cheaper  than  in  England.  It  will  be  very  fortunate  for  me  if  you 
can  visit  both  Paris  and  Spain.  It  will  leave  me  nothing  to  wish  for.  Do 
not  forget  before  your  departure  to  send  me  a  list  of  the  printed  books  you 
think  it  will  be  important  for  me  to  secure.  Can  you  inform  me  who  is 
Signor  Trueba  y  Cosio,  who  has  written  some  novels  on  Spanish  subjects 
in  the  time  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro  for  Constable's  Miscellany  over  ten 
years  since?  He  has  a  good  deal  of  merit,  and  manages  the  English  re- 
markably for  a  foreigner.  Could  you  ascertain  for  me  also  if  there  is  a 
noble  house  descended  from  the  Aztec  emperor  still  extant  in  Spain? 
There  were  far  into  the  eighteenth  century  Counts  of  Montezuma  and 
Tula,1  and  another  house,  Counts  of  Miravalle,2  his  descendants.  I  wish 
to  know  if  these  families  are  extinct. . . . 


My  dear  Sir: 


From  George  Washington  Greene 

Rome,  July  25,  1 842 


At  last  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  some  information  and  hasten  to  com- 
municate it.   I  must  premise  a  word  about  the  state  of  our  libraries. 

The  most  important  are  the  Vatican,  the  Barberini  and  the  Chigi. 
The  Vatican  is  accessible  nominally  to  all,  but  really  to  only  a  limited 
number.  Nothing  can  be  done  there  but  by  management  and  maneuver- 
ing. The  catalogue  is  kept  under  lock  and  key  and  nobody  allowed  to  see 
it  except  now  and  then  some  favored  and  trusty  person.  But  if  one  is 
lucky  enough  to  know  the  numbers  of  the  manuscripts  he  needs,  he  can 
generally  obtain  permission  to  read  them.  But  copying  is  a  great  favor, 
rarely  granted  and  well  paid  for.  Now  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  in  my  hands  a  small  list  of  the  most  interesting  documents  relative 
to  Italian  history,  prepared  in  happier  days,  by  a  literary  friend.  The 
parts  I  copied  were  those  that  had  the  most  direct  report  with  my  own 
studies.  But  I  shall  return  to  my  friend's  portfolio  and  see  if  it  contains 
any  indications  that  might  be  of  use  to  you.  In  this  way  I  may  be  able  to 
do  something  for  you  at  the  Vatican. 

1  See  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico,  first  American  edition,  11.  352,  note.  The  four- 
teenth Count  and  second  Duke  of  Montezuma  de  Tultengo  was  living  in  1914. 

3  The  ninth  Count  of  Miravalle  was  alive  in  1914,  a  descendant  in  the  thirteenth  gen- 
eration from  Montezuma. 
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The  librarian  of  the  Chigi  is  the  dog  in  the  fable.  He  neither  works 
himself  nor  allows  others  to  work.  The  Barberini  library  has  been  closed 
for  nearly  five  years,  under  the  pretext  of  making  a  new  catalogue.  The 
Corsini  is  accessible  only  by  a  special  permit  of  the  Prince.  Had  Mr. 
Webster  seen  fit  to  adopt  the  suggestions  made  to  him  through  Mr. 
Everett  and  Mr.  Sumner  and  place  this  consulate  upon  a  proper  diplo- 
matic footing,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  have  had  free  access  to 
all  of  these  libraries.  But  the  equivocal  situation  I  now  occupy,  puts  it 
out  of  my  power  to  do  anything  for  myself  and  allows  me  to  do  but  little 
for  others.  The  embarrassments  of  my  situation  have  been  increased  by 
the  residence  in  Rome  of  a  young  artist l  who  bears  the  title  of  Consul  at 
Ancona  and  who  by  his  ignorance  and  vanity  has  taken  from  the  title 
of  U.S.  Consul  what  little  prestige  my  predecessor  and  myself  had  been 
able  to  give  it.  In  consequence  of  this  I  have  found  many  doors  closed 
that  once  were  open,  and  facilities  are  now  denied  me  which  I  had  labored 
hard  to  obtain,  and  but  for  this  untoward  event  should  have  been  sure  of. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  have  written  to  Capponi  to  ask  him  to  use 
his  influence  with  Prince  Corsini  and  to  obtain  a  letter  for  me  to  Chigi. 
Barberini  I  know  personally  and  shall  do  my  best  to  get  something  out 
of.  His  collection  is  exceedingly  valuable.  In  the  meantime  I  inclose  you 
a  list  of  some  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  Corsini.  ...  I  have  not  been 
allowed  to  examine  any  of  these;  but  obtained  this  through  the  under- 
librarian  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  In  the  Albani  I  have  seen  a  manu- 
script history  of  the  war  between  Philip  and  Paul  IV,2  with  several  other 
interesting  documents.  In  one  of  the  miscellanies  of  the  Vatican  I  met 
with  a  Relazione  di  Sicilia  of  the  Venetian  Minister  Ragassoni  which  con- 
tains a  minute  account  of  the  forces  assembled  there  under  Don  Giovanni 
d'Austria,  with  three  letters  written  by  the  latter  from  the  Goletta.  I  be- 
gan an  abstract  of  this  for  you  (long  before  I  received  your  last  letter)  but 
desisted  on  hearing  from  Capponi  that  he  had  a  copy  of  it  in  his  library 
which  would  be  published  with  the  others.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
obtain  any  exact  information  about  the  'Archivio  della  Legazione  Spag- 
nuola,'  but  hope  to  be  able  to  communicate  something  positive  in  my  next. 

With  regard  to  the  rate  of  copying,  it  depends  so  much  upon  the  library 
and  the  state  of  the  manuscript  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  general 
standard.   When  we  come  to  a  positive  decision  I  will  see  that  you  have 

1  James  Edward  Freeman,  1 808-1 8 84.  He  took  his  official  duties  lightly,  as  he  resided  at 
Rome  from  1836  to  his  death. 

2  Pope  Paul  IV  was  a  Caraffa  of  Naples,  where  he  had  bitterly  opposed  the  rule  of  the 
Spanish.  On  his  accession  in  1555  he  imprisoned  and  tortured  Spanish  officials  in  Italy, 
which  caused  Philip  II  to  declare  war  on  him  the  next  year.  After  a  successful  campaign  by 
the  Duke  of  Alva  the  Pope  was  forced  to  make  peace  in  1557. 
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fair  play.  For  the  present  my  plan  is  to  get  as  full  a  list  as  I  can  of  all  that 
relates  to  your  subject:  examine  as  many  documents  as  I  can  myself  and 
communicate  the  result  in  order  to  be  guided  in  the  rest  by  your  decision. 

My  own  studies  go  on  somewhat  slowly.  My  office  in  its  present  state 
is  a  great  interruption  to  my  researches  out  of  doors  and  a  source  of  per- 
petual annoyance  within.  I  have  been  engaged  in  writing  a  description  of 
the  antiquities  of  Rome,  a  part  of  which  has  been  published  in  one  of  the 
New  York  journals,  but  with  so  little  success  that  I  am  not  a  little  dis- 
couraged about  it.  I  had  nearly  forgot  to  say  that  the  copy  of '  Ferd.  and 
Isabel'  has  never  been  sent  by  Molini.  Perhaps  two  had  better  be  sent, 
one  for  the  Corsini  and  one  for  the  Barberini. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Prescott,  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Geo.  W.  Greene 

From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

28  Burton  Crescent,  Aug.  4,  1842 
My  dear  Friend: 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  got  back  from  Broadways  where  I  passed  four 
days  in  the  vain  hope  of  seeing  the  library  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps.  He 
had  warned  me  that  his  library  was  in  much  disorder  and  that  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  all  the  manuscripts  which  I  wished.  He  had 
however  sent  me  the  printed  catalogue  of  his  manuscripts,  requesting  me 
to  make  a  list  of  the  numbers  of  those  which  I  was  most  anxious  to  ex- 
amine. I  did  so,  but  except  for  a  manuscript  record  of  the  Cortes  of 
Philip  II,  which  was  superfluous  inasmuch  as  I  already  had  an  excellent 
copy  of  it,  and  various  other  historical  papers  of  his  reign  of  little  or  no 
interest,  it  was  impossible  to  find  the  remainder  amounting  to  twelve  in 
all.  Sir  Thomas  owns  over  12,000  manuscripts,  for  the  most  part  in  boxes 
or  in  closets  and  outhouses  and  even  under  his  own  bed;  he  does  not 
know  himself  what  he  has  and  it  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  find  a  few 
selected  from  his  catalogue.  Moreover  on  the  very  day  of  my  arrival  at 
Broadways  his  oldest  daughter  who  had  been  having  a  love  affair  with  a 
young  man  named  Hallywell x  eloped  with  him  to  Brighton  where  they 
have  since  married,  so  that  what  with  looking  for  manuscripts  and  mourn- 
ing the  loss  of  his  daughter  poor  Sir  Thomas  had  his  hands  full. 

1  James  Orchard  Halliwell,  afterwards  Halliwell-Phillipps,  married  Henrietta  Elizabeth 
Molyneux,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas,  August  9,  1842,  against  the  opposition  of  her 
father,  who  never  forgave  the  match  or  held  any  intercourse  with  the  couple.  Halliwell's 
labors  on  Shakespeare  have  given  him  a  lasting  reputation.  He  assumed  the  name  Halliwell- 
Phillipps  in  1872. 
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Under  these  circumstances  I  made  up  my  mind  to  return  to  London, 
although  my  object  remained  unaccomplished,  promising  him  to  visit 
him  again  when  he  should  have  found  the  manuscripts  whose  description 
and  numbers  I  left  with  him.  Among  them  are  some  which  if  I  mistake 
not  will  fully  repay  the  work  and  expense  of  a  second  visit.  .  .  . 

For  two  weeks  I  have  been  examining  the  papers  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  but  thus  far  I  have  found  nothing  there  worth  copying;  most  of 
them  are  official  documents,  formal  letters  etc. 

I  am  Always  faithfully  your  friend  and  servant, 

P.  de  Gayangos 


To  Charles  Dickens 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  August  31,  1842 
My  dear  Dickens: 

I  hope  you  will  not  say  on  receiving  this  letter  'here  are  some  of  the 
precious  fruits  of  a  visit  to  those  troublesome  Yankees.*  But  I  am  going 
to  ask  a  favour.  A  friend  of  mine,  Madame  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  is  about 
publishing  an  account  of  a  two  years'  residence  in  Mexico  and  Cuba,  in  a 
series  of  letters  addressed  to  different  friends.1  She  does  this  partly  by  my 
advice.  She  is  a  woman  of  much  talent  and  her  descriptions  of  that  pic- 
turesque country  and  society  are  so  spirited,  and  she  had  such  numerous 
opportunities  for  observation,  that  I  urged  her  to  collect  her  scattered  let- 
ters and  print  them.  She  finds  they  will  make  about  two  volumes  i2mo. 
She  is  a  Scotchwoman,  her  maiden  name  Fanny  Inglis.  When  very 
young,  a  miss  in  her  teens,  she  wrote  a  novel  called  'The  Offended  One,'  I 
think,  of  which  she  does  not  like  to  hear  now;  though,  as  well  as  I  remem- 
ber, it  does  her  great  credit,  considering  her  age.  It  was  published  in 
London.  She  married  some  three  or  four  years  since  the  Chevalier  Cal- 
deron de  la  Barca,  a  noble  specimen  of  the  real  chivalrous  Castilian.  He 
was  Minister  some  years  at  Washington,  where  he  made  himself  much 
beloved.  He  was  sent  two  years  since  to  Mexico  to  arrange  a  treaty,  etc., 
with  that  country,  and  as  he  was  the  first  minister  sent  by  the  mother 
country  to  the  rebel  child  since  the  latter  had  set  up  for  herself,  his  jour- 
ney through  the  land  was  a  sort  of  triumphal  progress,  and  during  his 
stay  there  he  had  everything  of  interest  thrown  open  to  his  inspection. 
The  consequence  was  that  he  and  his  wife  saw  society  in  a  way  in  which 
no  foreigner  has  seen  it.  In  Cuba  they  stayed  with  the  authorities,  who 
live  in  great  splendour,  as  indeed  they  do  in  Mexico.  The  English  and 
Americans  who  visit  these  countries  are  so  little  assimilated  to  the  Span- 

1  Madame  Calderon's  Life  in  Mexico  was  published  both  in  London  and  Boston  in  1843. 
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iards  that  they  have  had  few  opportunities  of  getting  into  the  interior  of 
their  social  life.  Madame  Calderon  has  improved  her  opportunities  well, 
and  her  letters  are  those  of  a  Spaniard  writing  in  English.  To  get  at  the 
end  of  my  story,  the  favour  I  have  to  ask  of  you  is  that  you  will  allow  me 
to  send  her  manuscript  to  you,  and  that  you  will  offer  it  to  a  responsible 
London  publisher  to  print  on  the  best  terms  he  will  offer,  to  appear  simul- 
taneously with  its  publication  here,  which  will  be  probably  by  January  or 
February  next.  I  will  take  care  the  manuscript  shall  not  cost  you  in  post- 
age, what  the  New  Yorker's  tragedy  did  Sir  Walter,  as  you  may  remem- 
ber Lockhart  mentions.1  Now  am  I  asking  an  improper  request,  or  will 
it  be  too  much  of  an  interruption  to  you  ?  Perhaps  your  connections  with 
the  press  allow  you  no  leesure  to  comply  with  my  request.  If  so  frankly 
say  so,  and  I  shall  readily  understand  it  will  not  be  from  want  of  inclina- 
tion on  your  part.  I  have  myself  no  other  interest  in  the  matter  than 
what  proceeds  from  my  great  regard  for  the  parties.  You  will  oblige  me 
by  an  answer  when  you  can  write  conveniently. 

I  was  much  obliged  by  your  friendly  letter.  Your  account  of  your  little 
boy's  illness  on  your  arrival  is  very  touching.  He  has  a  stock  of  real  sen- 
sibility, which  may  make  him  very  happy  or  miserable  in  life,  according 
to  circumstances.  I  should  love  that  chap  very  much,  though  with  some 
trembling.  Such  fine  spirits  are  not  made  for  the  rough  and  tumble  of  this 
coarse  world.2  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  are  getting  on  so  rapidly  with 
the  Travels.  You  saw  Brother  Jonathan  in  rather  a  peculiar  aspect,  — 
his  anxious  visage  relaxed  into  a  broad  grin  the  whole  time,  with  a  double 
dose  of  impertinent  curiosity  —  and  yet  that  curiosity  was  a  compli- 
ment. The  copyright  I  see  sticks  in  your  throat.3  It  has  stuck  long  in 
mine,  but  a  Yankee  who  really  loves  his  country  may  find  worse  things 
to  stick  there  of  late.  Go  ahead  is  our  motto,  but  we  have  been  doing  it 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  as  a  Paddy  might  say,  stern  foremost. 

Your  friends  often  talk  of  you,  and  I  assure  you  you  left  some  hearty 
friends  among  the  mob  of  admirers.  With  the  hope  that  you  will  always 
count  me  in  the  number,  and  with  my  wife's  and  my  kindest  regards  to 
Mrs.  Dickens,  Believe  me,  Most  cordially  yours. 

1  See  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  chap.  xlii.   Scott  paid  over  £5  postage. 

a  'Charley  (our  eldest  boy)  told  his  mother  that  he  was  "too  glad"  [of  his  father's  re- 
turn,] as  indeed  he  was,  for  he  soon  afterwards  fell  into  violent  convulsions.  Dr.  Elliotson 
told  us  afterwards  that  the  sudden  joy  had  perfectly  turned  his  brain  and  overthrown  his 
system,  and  that  he  had  never  seen  the  like  in  a  child.  Thank  God,  he  soon  got  well  again.' 
Dickens  to  Jonathan  Chapman,  August  3,  1842. 

'  In  Dickens's  speeches  in  America  he  argued  for  an  amendment  of  the  copyright  laws. 
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From  Prince  Neri  Corsini 

(From  the  French) 

A  copy  by  my  friend  Calderon  from  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  original. 
[Endorsement  dictated  by  W.  H.  P.] 

Florence,  September  15,  1842 
Sir: 

I  have  meant  for  some  time  to  express  to  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
*  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain'  (a  work  which  he  did  me 
the  kindness  to  send  me  through  my  honourable  friend  Mr.  Everett)  all 
my  gratitude  for  the  precious  gift;  but  both  my  ministerial  occupations 
and  a  desire  to  read  the  book  first  have  delayed  me. 

I  now  take  my  first  moment  of  leisure,  having  been  obliged  to  give  all 
my  attention  to  my  brother  who  has  been  profoundly  afflicted  by  the  un- 
expected loss  of  his  wife,  and  take  up  my  pen  to  express  to  you  all  the 
admiration  and  pleasure  which  I  have  experienced  from  reading  your 
book.  It  is  excellent  on  every  score,  for  it  is  based  on  documents  in  part 
unknown  until  the  present  time  and  it  is  written  with  the  noble  simplicity 
which  befits  the  writing  of  history,  but  which  has  become  so  rare  today. 

You  have,  Sir,  supplied  in  a  way  both  graceful  and  complete  a  gap 
which  existed  in  the  history  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  for  other  his- 
torians —  even  the  famous  Robertson  himself  in  his  fine  introduction  of 
Charles  V  —  had  not  sufficiently  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  the  great  events  which  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse to  the  changes  which  followed  in  the  political  relations  of  the  na- 
tions, in  the  extension  of  their  power,  and  in  the  civilization  and  com- 
merce of  the  world. 

The  glory  of  giving  us  a  superb  and  very  philosophical  history  of  this 
epoch  was  reserved  to  you.  In  congratulating  you  sincerely  on  the  suc- 
cess which  your  work  has  met  with  in  every  country  and  with  all  the  sci- 
entific societies  of  Europe,  permit  me  to  wish  you  a  similar  success  for  the 
Life  of  Philip  II,  on  which  Mr.  Everett  tells  me  that  you  are  occupied, 
and  which  is  a  portion  of  history  which  deserves  enlightenment  on  sev- 
eral points  which  are  still  obscure,  and  on  which  both  Spanish  and  foreign 
historians  are  not  unanimous  and  differ  widely  even  among  themselves. 
I  am  glad  to  have  been  able  to  secure  for  you  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ev- 
erett certain  unknown  and  unpublished  documents  which  he  has  speci- 
fied and  which  were  in  our  archives.  If  I  can  in  any  way  contribute  to 
your  further  researches  either  here  or  in  other  cities  of  Italy  I  am  at  your 
disposal,  and  I  assure  you  that  if  I  have  the  means  of  serving  you  I  shall 
do  it  with  all  possible  zeal. 
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With  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant 

N.  Corsini 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

September  24,  1842 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  received  your  note  of  August  4,  informing  me  of  your  visit  to 
Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  —  at  a  most  ill-timed  moment,  certainly,  for  the 
poor  man.  I  hope  you  will  have  better  luck  another  time.  His  collection 
is  truly  magnificent,  but  seems  to  be  of  little  worth  to  the  proprietor  or 
anyone  else,  if  he  cannot  lay  his  hands  on  what  he  wants  in  it.  The  doc- 
uments relating  to  Philip  II  which  you  mention  are  apparently  of  great 
interest  and  importance.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  get  at  them,  but  if  he 
cannot  find  them  before  your  departure,  can  you  not  make  an  arrange- 
ment for  him  to  advise  Rich  when  he  has  found  them,  and  you  can  in- 
struct the  latter  where  to  find  a  suitable  person  to  go  down  and  transcribe 
them.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  to  have  these  papers  with  such  tempting 
titles  slip  through  our  fingers.  Would  it  be  of  any  use  in  the  matter  for 
me  to  write  to  Sir  Thomas?  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  write  to  him 
to  thank  him  for  his  politeness  in  regard  to  some  manuscripts  relating  to 
my  present  work. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Carderera  stating  that  he  has  sent  me 
nine  of  the  water  colour  portraits,  for  which  I  am  to  pay  him  £28.2.  I 
have  placed  this  sum  agreeably  to  his  wishes  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Wain- 
wright  &  Co.,  Paris.  Seiior  Carderera  informs  me  that  he  shall  leave  Paris 
himself  probably  by  the  middle  of  October,  and  he  does  not  advise  me 
where  to  address  him.  As  I  suppose  you  know  his  address,  you  will  much 
oblige  me  if  you  will  tell  him  I  have  placed  the  amount  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Wainwright  &  Co.  for  him,  and  that  I  will  write  him  when  I  have 
seen  the  paintings,  which  will  not  be  till  my  return  to  town  in  November. 
Will  you  oblige  me  also  by  asking  him  to  add  the  most  authentic  portrait 
of  Columbus  to  the  list?  I  am  aware  that  in  my  work  is  no  likeness.  It  is 
front  the  beautiful  painting  of  Parmigiano  in  Naples.  In  my  last  letter 
to  you  I  requested  you  to  order  a  portrait  of  Ximenes  also  from  him.  I 
should  be  glad  if  he  would  give  me  his  address,  that  I  may  not  thus  have 
occasion  to  trouble  you,  and  if  he  would  also  advise  me  of  his  receiving 
the  money. . . . 
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From  Lord  Morpeth 

New  York,  September  29,  1 842 
My  dear  Prescott: 

Sumner  must  be  my  witness  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  turn  myself 
round  in  New  York,  where  he  brought  me  your  most  welcome  and  de- 
lightful letter.  But  you  know  full  well  how  sure,  large,  and  constant  a 
place  you  occupy  in  my  heart's  heart,  and  how  fervently  I  pray  to  God  to 
bless  you  with  all  his  best  blessings.   Ever  most  affectionately 

Morpeth 

I  leave  your  country  in  great  good  humor  with  it,  but  I  certainly  both 
have  begun  and  ended  with  its  cream. 


From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Middle  Hill,  near  Broadways,  Worcestershire 
Oct.  17,  1842 
My  dear  Friend: 

At  last  I  write  you  from  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  to  whom  I 
made  a  fruitless  visit  a  month  ago;  I  say  fruitless  because  although  he 
showed  me  various  manuscripts  which  interested  me  personally,  he  was 
unable  to  find  any  of  those  which  I  wished  to  examine  for  the  history  of 
the  reign  of  Philip  II.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  return  as  the  saying  is 
with  my  tail  between  my  legs  and  wait  for  Sir  Thomas  to  discover  the 
books  which  I  needed.  This  time  I  have  at  last  been  most  fortunate,  and 
since  last  Monday  the  copyist  and  I  have  been  installed  in  the  library 
reading  and  copying  from  eleven  in  the  morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon. 
I  am  making  extracts  from  the  original  trial  of  Antonio  Perez,  of  which 
I  have  found  an  official  copy  in  Sir  Thomas's  library,  while  the  copyist  is 
copying  documents  relating  to  the  death  of  Prince  Charles,  the  secret  in- 
structions of  the  emperor  to  his  son  Philip  II  and  the  latter's  instructions 
to  Philip  III.  As  for  the  history  of  the  rout  of  the  Infante  Don  Sebastian 
in  Africa,  I  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  make  extracts  from  it, 
since  we  have  already  copied  a  precious  manuscript  on  that  affair.  I  am 
also  having  copied  for  you  'The  Patent  of  Dona  Isabel  Motezuma, 
daughter  of  the  Great  Motezuma,  last  Indian  King  of  the  Great  Kingdom 
and  City  of  Mexico,  who  having  been  baptized  a  Christian  married  Alonso 
Grado,  a  native  of  the  City  of  Alcantara,  Hidalgo  and  servant  of  his 
Majesty,  whom  he  has  served  and  still  serves  in  many  offices  in  that 
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Kingdom.'  Sir  Thomas  tells  me  that  Mr.  Sparks  asked  for  a  copy  of  it,  but 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  it  until  now,  and  therefore  I  am  having 
it  copied. 

I  shall  return  to  London  in  three  or  four  days,  because  I  have  been  al- 
most two  weeks  already,  and  can  stay  no  longer. 

As  we  say  in  Spain  'The  feast  will  cost  you  dear/  for  I  have  found  no 
one  who  would  come  here  for  less  than  £2.  a  week  in  addition  to  his 
lodging  and  travelling  expenses  etc.,  and  as  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  is 
two  miles  from  the  village  and  the  daily  working  hours  are  short  the  re- 
sult is  that  everything  we  copy  here  will  be  expensive.  I  have  taken  pains 
however  that  nothing  shall  be  copied  which  is  not  of  the  greatest  interest, 
and  I  am  personally  copying  the  documents  relating  to  Antonio  Perez. 

I  am  arranging  my  papers  to  send  to  you  at  the  first  opportunity.  I 
shall  write  you  again  before  fixing  my  departure. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am  Affectionately  your  servant  and  friend, 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 

From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

28  Burton  Crescent,  November  8,  1842 
My  dear  Friend: 

You  doubtless  think  of  me  as  being  in  Paris,  but  I  am  still  here  and 
shall  be  for  at  least  three  weeks  more,  for  various  reasons.  First  because 
now  that  the  second  volume  of  Al-Makkari  is  finished  and  printed,  I  have 
been  requested  by  the  Society  to  provide  chronological  tables  of  the  dif- 
ferent dynasties  of  Arab  or  African  race  which  reigned  in  Spain,  for  pub- 
lication as  an  appendix.  This  will  be  a  difficult  undertaking,  as  there  are 
several  of  them  of  which  we  know  only  the  names  of  the  founders,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  year  in  which  they  began.  But  as  I  wish  to  oblige  in  all 
things  the  illustrious  corporation  which  has  so  kindly  patronized  my  work 
and  defrayed  the  expenses,  I  have  undertaken  to  do  it.  The  second 
reason,  no  less  urgent,  is  that  the  copyist  whom  I  sent  to  the  house  of 
Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  has  not  yet  finished  his  work,  and  as  I  wish  to  com- 
pare his  copy  with  the  originals,  until  he  finishes  and  I  can  return  to  Mid- 
dle Hill  I  cannot  think  of  leaving,  since  the  copying  is  so  expensive  here  I 
wish  to  keep  down  the  cost  in  every  way  possible  and  make  the  most  eco- 
nomical outlay  by  a  good  choice  of  documents  and  by  the  fidelity  and  cor- 
rectness of  the  copies,  in  which  I  am  sparing  no  pains. 

I  have  finally  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  State  Paper  Office  —  a 
veritable  triumph!  But  the  requirements  and  formalities  to  obtain  any 
document  are  so  numerous,  the  hours  in  which  the  archives  are  open  are 
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so  short,  and  the  charges  for  copying  by  their  clerks  who  alone  are  al- 
lowed to  copy  are  so  high  (eighteenpence  per  folio  of  72  words)  that  I 
have  not  felt  that  anything  that  I  read  was  sufficiently  interesting  to 
warrant  so  monstrous  an  expense.  I  have  therefore  confined  myself  to 
extracts.  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  how  much  will  remain  of  the  credit  of 
£200  which  you  sent;  our  funds  have  lately  been  considerably  diminished 
as  a  result  of  the  purchase  of  books  and  the  expenses  of  my  visits  to  the 
house  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps.  But  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
money  which  remains  will  finish  the  work,  and  leave  something  over. 

On  my  way  to  Paris  I  am  thinking  of  stopping  in  Brussels,  as  I  have 
received  advices  that  in  the  public  library  there  are  various  manuscripts 
recently  acquired  which  relate  to  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  Please  address 
your  letters  either  to  O.  Rich  or  here,  from  where  my  wife  will  forward 
them  to  me  wherever  I  may  be.  Carderera  is  still  in  Paris  where  I  have 
sent  him  the  message  which  you  gave  me  for  him.  Please  tell  Mr.  Ticknor 
that  I  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  O.  Rich  copies  of  various  extracts 
which  I  had  made  at  Middle  Hill  from  the  Book  of  the  Princes  by  Hernan 
Perez  de  Guzman.1 

With  kind  regards,  I  am  always,  your  affectionate  friend, 

P.  DE  GAYANGOS 


To  Prince  Neri  Corsini 

(From  the  Italian) 

November  14,  1842 
Excellency: 

I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  welcome  letter  that  you  have  so 
kindly  sent  me  through  our  Minister  in  London,  Mr.  Edward  Everett, 
and  I  must  express  to  you  the  greatest  pleasure  in  knowing  that  my  his- 
torical labours  have  found  favour  with  you.  The  approval  of  a  learned 
critic  who  is  moreover  a  foreigner  is  the  most  valuable  reward  which  a 
man  of  letters  can  ever  receive.  I  take  advantage  also  of  this  occasion  to 
thank  you  for  the  kind  assistance  you  have  rendered  Mr.  Everett,  in  pro- 
curing the  necessary  materials  for  the  composition  of  another  book  which 
I  have  in  mind  to  write,  the  'History  of  Philip  11/  In  his  time  the  rela- 
tions of  Spain  were  so  widely  extended  that  I  must  search  through  the 
archives  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  to  obtain  an  authentic  basis  for 
my  work;  and  I  must  therefore  express  my  deep  gratitude  for  your  cour- 
teous offers  to  facilitate  my  researches  in  these  literary  depositories. 
Mr.  George  W.  Greene,  United  States  Consul  at  Rome,  is  engaged  at 
present  in  collecting  materials  in  that  city,  and  I  should  consider  it  a 
1  *  376-1 460,  Spanish  poet  and  chronicler. 
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great  favour  if  you  would  permit  him  to  examine  and  copy  your  manu- 
scripts, if  there  are  any  in  the  Corsini  Library  in  Rome  pertinent  to  my 
subject.  At  present  my  whole  time  is  taken  up  in  writing  the  *  Conquest 
of  Mexico,'  a  work  for  which  I  have  received  an  abundant  store  of  orig- 
inal historical  documents  from  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  of  Madrid. 
The  book  will  be  finished  in  a  few  months,  when  I  should  consider  myself 
fortunate  if  it  succeeds  in  meriting  your  approval  to  the  same  extent  as 
you  have  been  kind  enough  to  express  for  my  former  work. 

With  the  highest  consideration,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Your  Excel- 
lency's obliged  and  humble  servant. 


To  Valent£n  Carderera 

(Dictated) 

Boston,  Nov.  15,  1842 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  returned  to  town  and  examined  the  paintings,  which  are  done  in 
a  very  graceful  and  pleasing  manner,  and  faithful,  I  doubt  not,  to  the 
originals;  I  regret  that  Don  John  of  Austria  was  not  coloured.  I  am  much 
obliged  by  your  memorandum,  giving  an  account  of  the  sources,  whence 
they  were  obtained.  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  you  cannot  meet  with  a 
William  of  Nassau.  In  a  letter  to  Senor  de  Gayangos,  I  asked  him  to  re- 
quest a  portrait  of  Ximenes  to  be  added  to  the  list,  and  I  will  now  request 
another  of  Columbus,  the  most  authentic  of  which,  I  believe,  is  in  an 
Italian  work,  published  in  Rome,  1596,  called  'Ritratti  di  cento  capitani 
illustri,  intagliati  da  Aliprando  Capriolo.'  If  you  think  any  other  prefer- 
able, you  may  copy  that.  There  is,  I  understand,  an  admirable  portrait 
by  a  Spanish  artist,  of  Philip  2nd  in  the  Escurial,  representing  him, 
probably,  later  in  life  than  the  one  you  have  taken  from  Titian.  Could 
you  not  get  a  copy  of  that  also  for  me?  The  prices  of  these  portraits  will 
be  I  presume  the  same  as  the  preceding.  . . .  Yours  very  truly. 


To  Charles  Dickens 

(Noctograph) 

December  I,  1842 
My  dear  Dickens: 

This  letter  will  be  speedily  followed,  if  it  is  not  preceded,  by  the  first 
volume  of  Madame  de  Calderon's  little  work,  which  I  have  sent  by  this 
same  conveyance  to  my  bookseller,  Mr.  Rich  ...  for  you.  You  will  oblige 
me  by  sending  it  to  your  publishers.  By  the  next  steamer,  which  sails 
Dec.  16, 1  shall  send  half  of  the  other  volume,  and  the  balance  by  that  of 
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January  1st,  at  which  date  the  bantling  will  be  delivered  here.  Then 
should  go  the  Contents,  Title-page  and  some  three  or  four  pages  of  Indian 
music,  very  pretty,  for  the  end  of  this  volume,  which  will  go  in  the  next 
mail.  There  are  also  two  plates  for  frontispieces  of  the  two  volumes,  be- 
ing scenes  of  Havana  and  Mexico,  which  I  will  send  when  completed.  I 
inclose  the  manuscript  of  the  Title-page,  not  yet  printed.  The  name  of 
the  fair  author  is  sheltered  under  her  initials,  it  being  thought  by  her  caro 
sposo  contrary  to  diplomatic  etiquette,  etc.,  for  the  name  of  the  am- 
bassador's wife  to  be  flaring  on  the  front  of  a  work  which  shows  up  the 
court  and  country  of  her  residence.  He  thinks  it  might  not  be  approved 
in  Spain.  In  view  of  this,  her  publishers  here  have  consented  to  take  a 
short  Preface  signed  by  me,  stating  that  the  letters  are  printed  on  my 
recommendation,  etc.  The  publishers  may  make  use  of  the  Preface  in 
advertising  the  book  —  that  is  if  they  think  my  name  worth  anything  in 
the  matter.  They  will  do  so  here.  After  all  it  will  be  readily  known  who 
is  the  author  of  the  work.  You  know  it,  and  Lord  Morpeth,  who  is  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  Calderons,  also  knows  that  Madame  has  the 
book  in  the  press,  as  I  saw  by  a  letter  of  his  to  Sumner  the  other  day. 
So  the  publishers  will  have  all  the  benefit  of  her  name  and  position  being 
known  without  blazoning  it  on  the  Title-page  —  the  absence  of  which 
furnishes  me  the  only  apology  for  the  Preface. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  bother  you  with  all  this,  which  you  see  is  meant  for 
the  publishers,  and  I  would  like  you  to  send  the  letter  to  them  at  the 
same  time  with  the  parcel.  If  they  desire  it  and  will  acquaint  me  of  their 
address,  I  will  furnish  them  hereafter  the  remaining  parts  of  the  work 
without  troubling  you. 

Your  own  book  has  risen  to  the  honour  of  the  press  under  the  Harpers, 
who  are  obliged  to  sell  or  rather  sacrifice  it  at  the  ninepenny  price  of 
Bagmen's  editions.  The  copyright  I  understand  begins  to  find  favour 
with  the  bigger  sharks,  who  complain  that  the  smaller  ones  are  running 
away  with  their  game.  Your  friend,  the  learned  Grecian  l  is  to^tf  you  I 
understand  in  the  'North  American.'  It  is  well  you  are  not  handed  over 
to  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  far  West,  who  chaw  and  salivate  so  vigor- 
ously.  Your  gabardine  would  carry  off  a  sample  of  it,  I  fancy.  .  .  . 

Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  your  wife,  and  believe  me,  my  dear 
Dickens,  Most  cordially  yours. 

1  Cornelius  Conway  Felton,  1 807-1 862,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  at  Harvard  and  Presi- 
dent 1 860-1 862.  The  article  appeared  in  the  North  American  Review  for  January,  1843. 
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From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

28  Burton  Crescent,  December  27,  1842 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  am  still  in  London  and  occupied  with  Don  Philip  the  Prudent.  I  sup- 
pose that  by  now  you  have  received  a  parcel  containing  a  part  of  the  cop- 
ies taken  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  Cottonian  and  Lansdowne  libraries 
in  the  British  Museum.  I  have  still  to  send  you  further  papers  in  English, 
besides  about  two  and  a  half  reams  of  copies  in  French,  Spanish  and 
Italian,  together  with  what  I  am  receiving  each  week  from  Middle  Hill.  I 
am  arranging  and  annotating  all  of  these  for  your  greater  convenience. 
The  English  copies  were  all  made  by  a  clerk  of  the  British  Museum,  who 
is  very  expert  in  reading  every  kind  of  handwriting  and  has  done  his 
work  with  great  care  and  accuracy.  The  others  are  not  so  well  done,  as 
the  copyists  did  not  understand  what  they  were  copying  and  were  not 
experienced  in  old  Spanish  and  French  handwriting.  I  have  at  least  suc- 
ceeded in  having  them  write  clearly,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  reading  their  writing,  especially  as  I  have  taken  the 
greatest  care  in  comparing  the  copies  with  the  originals  and  having  cor- 
rected or  correcting  myself  the  greater  part  of  the  mistakes  which  they 
contained.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  London 
there  is  such  a  lack  of  copyists. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  received  a  case  of  books  which  I  sent 
you  some  time  ago.  I  have  others  which  I  do  not  mean  to  send  to  you 
until  the  last  moment,  as  I  consult  them  continually  in  the  course  of  read- 
ing at  home  the  copies  that  have  been  made  from  them.  Rich  still  has 
orders  to  buy  a  few  more. 

In  order  to  lose  no  time  on  the  work,  and  as  I  do  not  expect  to  stay  long 
in  Paris  and  Brussels  since  it  is  unnecessary  for  accomplishing  your  com- 
missions, I  have  given  instructions  for  copies  to  be  made  of  certain  manu- 
scripts which  I  am  informed  are  in  the  Royal  Library,  and  I  have  also 
written  to  Madrid  for  the  purchase  of  various  indispensable  books.  They 
have  also  begun  to  copy  a  very  interesting  manuscript  of  Philip's  reign, 
which  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  National  Library.  I  have  sent  to 
both  places  a  sum  which  I  consider  sufficient  to  defray  the  costs  of  this 
work. 

I  have  just  learned  that  the  translator  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  is  an 
Andalusian  (not  a  Catalan)  named  Benavides,1  who  is  at  present  living  in 

1  Antonio  Benavides,  1 808-1 884,  author  of  Spanish  histories.  He  never  published  a 
translation  of  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  the  first  Spanish  translation  was  by  Pedro 
Sabau  y  Larroya,  Madrid  1 845-1 846. 
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Paris.  He  is  a  young  man  of  learning  who  has  written  some  articles  on 
legislation  in  the  Madrid  Review.  According  to  what  I  hear  he  intends  in 
the  course  of  his  translation  to  add  notes  and  historical  explanations. 
But  as  he  cannot  have  at  hand  any  authentic  documents  which  will 
invalidate  your  narrative  I  suppose  that  his  object  must  be  only  to  air  his 
own  knowledge,  and  perhaps  attack  you  for  certain  views  of  which  the 
party  to  which  Benavides  belongs  disapproves.  The  Moderates,  like 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  Galiano,1  Toreno,2  etc.  who  have  read  your  work  are 
of  the  opinion  that  in  the  judgment  you  have  formed  of  the  origin,  vicis- 
situdes and  results  of  popular  representation  in  Spain  you  have  allowed 
yourself  to  be  influenced  unduly  by  your  affection  for  the  democratic 
institutions  of  that  country  —  in  a  word  that  in  deciding  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Spain  had  a  Parliament  before  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  and  whether  liberal  institutions  developed  and  grew  strong  in  the 
Peninsula  as  they  did  in  England  and  other  countries,  you  have  followed 
Marina  3  rather  than  Sempere.4  As  the  Francophile  Moderates  are  today 
interested  in  proving  the  contrary  of  what  you  believe,  you  must  not  be 
surprised  if  they  take  issue  with  you  on  this  question.  When  I  see  Bena- 
vides in  Paris  I  shall  have  a  talk  with  him  about  it.  I  understand  that 
he  admires  you  greatly.  Another  Spaniard  named  Don  Salvador  Ber- 
mudez  de  Castro,5  author  of  the  historical  articles  on  Antonio  Perez  and 
Philip  II  which  I  have  sent  you,  also  started  a  translation,  but  he  has 
apparently  abandoned  it  on  hearing  that  Benavides  had  undertaken  it. 
I  have  heard  nothing  more  of  Don  Fermin  de  la  Puente  y  Apezechea  of 
Seville,6  who  I  heard  had  also  undertaken  a  translation.  Bermudez  is 
also  from  Seville,  so  that  whatever  may  be  your  lot  you  may  be  certain 
that  you  will  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  Catalan  S  array  alonga."1 
With  best  Christmas  wishes,  I  am  Sincerely  your  friend 

P.  de  Gayangos 

x  Antonio  Alcala  Galiano,  about  1789-1865,  historian  and  leader  of  the  Liberals  in  the 
Spanish  Cortes  until  his  exile  in  1823.  On  his  return  to  Spain  in  1834  he  became  a  leading 
Conservative. 

3  Jose  Maria  Queipo  de  Llano  Ruiz  de  Saravia,  Count  of  Toreno,  1786-1843,  historian 
and  Minister  to  the  Queen  Regent  Christina. 

3  Francisco  Martinez  Marina,  1754-1833,  who  published  in  1832  Teoria  de  las  Cortes. 

4  Juan  Sempere  y  Guarinos,  1754-1815,  wrote  much  on  the  political  history  of  Spain. 

s  Later  Duke  of  Ripalda,  1814-1883,  historian  and  translator,  Spanish  Minister  to  Mex- 
ico, Naples  and  Rome. 

6  Fermin  de  la  Puente  y  Apezechea,  1 812-1875. 

1  Or  Serrallonga;  a  famous  Catalan  bandit  of  the  Sixteenth  or  Seventeenth  century.  He 
resembled  Robin  Hood  in  his  combination  of  robbery  with  leniency  to  the  humble. 
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To  Robert  Walsh 

(Noctograph) 

December  31,  1842 
My  dear  Mr.  Walsh: 

I  have  received  the  copy  of  Vincens's  Genoa,1  which  you  have  been  so 
kind  as  to  send  me  with  the  friendly  letter  accompanying  it,  for  which  I 
heartily  thank  you.  I  shall  find  much  pleasure  in  reading  the  work  I  have 
no  doubt,  when  I  have  dispatched  the  Aztecs,  who  at  present  take  up  my 
leisure  hours.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  told  you  the  design  of  my  his- 
torical work,  which  is  a  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  with  a  pre- 
liminary account  of  the  ancient  Aztec  civilization,  their  progress  in  the 
arts  social,  political,  mechanical,  etc.,  their  proficiency  in  astronomical 
science,  their  religion,  etc.  The  Conquest  will  be  continued  —  or  rather 
followed  by  an  account  of  the  subsequent  history  of  Cortes,  embracing 
his  visit  to  Honduras,  of  which  I  have  taken  an  ample  account  from  the 
historical  labors  of  Veytia,  never  published,  and  his  discoveries  in  the 
Gulf  of  California.  His  spirit  of  enterprise  continued  to  his  death,  and 
his  career  subsequent  to  the  Conquest  shows  a  great  and  comprehensive 
genius  which  has  never  been  fully  exhibited  to  the  world.  For  these  top- 
ics I  have  a  large  body  of  manuscripts  from  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Madrid,  the  collections  made  by  the  hands  of  its  presidents 
and  the  collections  of  the  historiographer  Munoz.  To  these  Senor 
Navarrete,  its  President  has  added  his  own  inestimable  collection  rela- 
tive to  Mexico  and  Peru,  so  that  I  am  provided  with  about  eight  thou- 
sand folio  pages  —  beautifully  copied  too  —  of  original  documents,  let- 
ters of  the  time,  official  instructions,  diaries  etc.  hitherto  unpublished, 
relating  to  Mexico  and  Peru.  I  shall  make  about  three  volumes  of  the 
first  work,  which  I  expect  to  complete  this  season,  though  I  see  it  is  ad- 
vertised in  England  as  in  the  press  by  the  publishers  whom  I  have  com- 
municated with  about  it.  This  is  certainly  a  rather  cool  proceeding  and 
somewhat  premature.  When  I  have  launched  the  work  I  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  sending  you  a  copy,  and  shall  be  very  glad  if  it  finds  the  favour 
with  you  which  you  have  shown  its  elder  brother.  I  think  I  have  talked 
quite  enough  about  myself,  but  the  interest  you  have  always  expressed  in 
my  literary  labours  has  led  me  to  do  so,  and  will  I  trust  be  an  apology 
for  it. 

A  very  clever  work  has  just  been  published  here  called  'Life  in  Mex- 
ico,' in  two  volumes  containing  an  account  of  travels  in  Mexico,  the  coun- 
try and  capital,  very  spirited  and  entertaining.    It  is  full  of  original 

1  Histoire  de  la  Republique  de  Ger.esi  by  Emile  Vincens,  1764-1850,  economist  and  his- 
torian. 
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sketches  of  social  habits  and  of  scenery.  It  is  written  by  Madame  Cal- 
deron  de  la  Barca  —  Miss  Fanny  Inglis  that  was  —  a  Scotch  lady,  and 
wife  of  the  late  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
to  Mexico,  where  his  position  as  the  first  envoy  from  the  mother  country 
to  her  undutiful  child  opened  to  him  access  to  every  object  and  place  of 
interest.  His  wife  has  taken  advantage  of  it,  and  done  what  none  but  a 
Spaniard  —  or  rather  one  who  had  all  the  facilities  afforded  to  a  Span- 
iard —  could  have  done.  Perhaps  you  are  acquainted  with  her  husband. 
He  is  a  truly  noble  specimen  of  the  Spanish  character,  which  in  its  best 
aspect  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  people  in  Europe.  He  is  a 
friend  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  and  of  many  a  good  and  honest  statesman 
who  find  their  services  at  present  not  desired  by  their  unhappy  country. 
I  have  made  an  arrangement  through  Dickens  for  the  appearance  of  the 
work  in  England,  and  shall  order  my  bookseller,  O.  Rich,  to  send  you  a 
copy  from  me  as  soon  as  it  appears  there,  which  I  suppose  will  be  very 
soon.  Should  he  not  do  it  at  once,  will  you  oblige  me  by  dropping  a  line 
to  him,  reminding  him  of  it? .  .  . 

Your  friends  here  are  all  well  and  often  talk  of  you.  Gray,  Ticknor  and 
some  few  of  us  make  up  a  quiet  little  circle  that  takes  refuge  from  the 
storm  and  rather  disheartening  politics  of  the  day  in  literature,  and  meet 
in  a  genial  and  independent  atmosphere  of  our  own.  I  hope  some  day 
we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  it,  as  I  suppose  you  do  not  con- 
sider yourself  a  fixture  in  his  most  Christian  majesty's  domains. 


To  Richard  Bentley 

(Dictated) 

December  31 ,  1842 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  received  by  the  last  packet,  your  letter  with  the  present  of  Mr.  St. 
John's  work  on  the  manners  etc.  of  the  Greeks.1  I  have  looked  over  it 
cursorily,  enough  to  show  me  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  scholar,  and  that  I 
shall  find  a  good  deal  in  it,  to  interest  me.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  he  seems 
to  be  labouring  under  a  trouble  of  the  eyes  as  well  as  myself.  It  will  be 
found  out  by  and  by  that  eyes  are  superfluous  in  bookmaking.  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  present. 

Since  I  last  wrote  I  have  received  also  your  third  edition  of '  Ferdinand 
and  Isabel'  —  better  got  up  I  think,  that  is  the  type  sharper  and  fresher 
than  in  the  preceding.  I  am  glad  to  see  Ford's  beautiful  medallion  in  the 
place  of  the  old  Gonsalvo.  The  autographs  in  the  beginning  are  most  in- 

1  The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  %  by  James  Augustus  St.  John,  1 801-1 87  5, 
traveller,  historian  and  novelist. 
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correctly  numbered,  so  as  not  to  agree  with  the  explanations,  and  there  is 
none  of  Gonsalvo's.  But  this  may  be  easily  remedied.  They  are  printing 
the  10th  edition  of  the  work  here  now,  and  I  will  send  out  to  you  a  proof 
of  the  autographs  which  I  shall  prepare  for  it.  I  hope  that  the  proceeds 
will  show  a  good  account  of  sales  of  your  new  edition,  and  that  the  adver- 
tising charges  will  not  fall  so  heavy.  They  certainly  exceed  everything  I 
ever  heard  or  dreamt  of. 

I  am  beginning  to  see  daylight  at  the  end  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  in 
fact  I  have  finished  the  Conquest  and  am  now  occupied  with  the  life  of 
the  Conqueror  at  the  close  of  it.  If  I  push  matters  I  could  dispose  of  the 
whole  in  the  Spring.  But  as  I  had  rather  take  it  easy,  I  shall  probably 
not  be  delivered  of  the  last  page  till  some  time  in  the  summer.  I  think  it 
will  make  about  1400  pages,  of  the  size  of  the  American  edition  of  'Ferd. 
and  Isabel,'  with  perhaps  some  hundred  pages  additional  of  Spanish  man- 
uscripts, important  documents  never  yet  printed.  The  story  is  so  full  of 
marvels,  perilous  adventures,  curious  manners,  scenery  etc.  that  it  is 
more  like  a  romance  than  a  history,  and  yet  every  page  is  substantiated 
by  abundance  of  original  testimony.  If  I  have  not  done  it  in  a  very  bung- 
ling style  it  ought  to  be  taking  with  children  as  well  as  grown  people.  I 
have  had  two  portraits  of  Cortes  and  one  of  Montezuma,  from  original 
sources,  engraved  for  the  work.  One  very  curious,  of  a  full  length  of  the 
Conqueror,  executed  from  a  painting,  sent  me  by  the  Spanish  minister  at 
Mexico.  I  think  the  story  will  afford  excellent  subjects  for  spirited  de- 
signs, with  which  the  book  might  be  hereafter  embellished.  I  see  you  and 
Longman  both  advertise  it  as  in  the  press  —  somewhat  premature  cer- 
tainly. I  do  not  think,  at  present,  that  I  shall  dispose  of  half  the  copy- 
right, as  before,  but  of  the  whole  for  a  round  sum  at  once.  But  whatever 
I  do  with  it  I  shall  probably  put  it  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Aspinwall  to 
make  an  arrangement  for  me.  As  my  intercourse  with  you  has  been  so 
agreeable  to  me,  I  shall  desire,  as  he  will  understand,  to  give  you  the 
preference. 

To  Charles  Dickens 

(Dictated) 

December,  1842 
My  dear  Dickens: 

I  send  you  the  remainder  of  Madame  de  Calderon's  work,  or  rather  I 
have  sent  it  by  this  same  conveyance  to  Mr.  Rich  who  will  at  once  de- 
liver it  to  you  for  your  publishers.  It  contains  vol.  2nd  with  contents  of 
vol.  1st  and  2  engravings.  Now  that  I  have  read  the  book  through  more 
thoroughly  I  think  it  must  have  success.   It  is  very  full  of  spirited  anec- 
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dote  and  contains  accounts  of  society  much  fuller  and  more  curious  than 
any  which  I  have  seen  in  other  books  of  travels  in  that  country,  with  most 
of  which  I  am  tolerably  familiar.  Indeed  none  but  a  Spaniard  or  the  wife 
of  a  Spaniard  could  have  had  such  opportunities  for  observation,  and  no 
one  unless  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  country  could  have 
so  well  profited  by  them.  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  too  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  which  are  oftentimes  very  beautiful  pictures.  It  is  an 
awkward  way  to  advertise  a  book  simply  by  the  initials  of  its  author's 
name,  and  as  it  appears  from  sundry  papers  in  it,  that  the  letters  were 
written  by  the  wife  of  the  first  Spanish  minister  residing  in  Mexico  1839- 
41,  as  much  as  this  certainly  might  be  said  in  the  advertisement.  I  have 
put  my  own  name  to  the  preface  which  may  be  used  if  it  is  worth  any- 
thing. I  have  been  guilty  also  of —  what  I  never  meant  to  have  been 
again  —  an  article  in  the  North  American  Review  x  to  give  the  work  a 
lift  here.  But  I  don't  suppose  the  North  American's  wise  saws  will  have 
any  weight  with  John  Bull.  I  don't  see  any  occasion  to  trouble  you  fur- 
ther about  the  affair,  and  I  am  heartily  obliged  to  you  for  having  allowed 
me  to  do  so  thus  much.  I  suppose  the  English  publishers  when  the  book 
is  out  will  let  Madame  de  Calderon  see  how  she  looks  in  an  English  dress. 
Your  friends  poetical  and  professorial  are  in  good  health.  A  pretty  con- 
siderable strip  of  snow  lies  betwixt  me  and  them.  I  don't  see  so  much  of 
them  just  now.  I  am  hammering  away  on  my  old  Aztecs  and  have  nearly 
knocked  their  capital  about  their  ears.  They  die  game  certainly,  and  one 
can't  help  feeling  a  sympathy  for  them,  though  they  did  occasionally 
fricassee  a  Christian  or  two  —  'A  slice  of  cold  clergyman,'  as  Sydney 
Smith  says. 

To  Charles  Dickens 

(Noctograph) 

'January  30,  1843 
My  dear  Dickens: 

I  received  your  note  by  the  last  steamer,  and  am  much  obliged  by  your 
kindness  in  taking  charge  of  my  protege.  Your  publishers  do  not  advance 
a  very  startling  amount  for  the  work,  but  I  suppose  a  second  work  by  the 
fair  author  would  command  more  if  this  should  do  well.  It  has  had  an 
excellent  sale  here,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  will  find  favour  with 
you.  Whatever  further  sums  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  shall  find  it  in 
their  power  to  pay,  now  and  hereafter,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  for 
Madame  Calderon.  Anything  sent  to  my  bookseller,  O.  Rich  .  .  .  will  be 
sure  to  reach  me.    The  book  is  advertised  very  openly  as  hers  here.    I 

1  For  January,  1 843. 
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don't  understand,  by  the  bye,  how  the  circumstance  of  a  work  appearing 
here  just  before  it  does  in  London  can  affect  the  price  of  the  copyright 
there.  Doesn't  the  purchase  of  a  copyright  protect  the  English  pub- 
lisher? If  not  how  can  I  dispose  of  my  own  wares?  It  would  be  better  for 
me  in  that  case  to  publish  for  half  profits  as  I  do  with  Bentley  now.  I  am 
in  somewhat  of  a  puzzle. 

Your  friend  the  Greek  professor  dined  with  me  tete  a  tete  today.  We  dis- 
cussed you  over  our  claret,  and  did  justice  to  both,  I  assure  you.  We 
heard  an  anecdote  the  other  day  which  we  agreed  one,  perhaps  both  of  us 
will  tell  you.  A  friend  of  ours  walking  on  the  streets  of  New  York  saw  a 
boy  hawking  one  of  your  last  immortals,  Barnaby  I  think,  and  offering  it 
at  sixpence!  'What?'  said  our  friend,  'Can  you  offer  it  so  cheap,  my 
boy?'  'Oh  yes,  Sir/  said  the  varmint \  'Dickens  is  fell  now!'  You  see 
how  the  bloody  pirates  run  you  down. 


To  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

(Noctograph) 

January  30,  1843 
My  dear  Sir: 

June  draws  near,  when  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  arrange- 
ments respecting  the  publication  of  my  'History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mex- 
ico,' and  I  shall  be  happy  to  avail  myself  of  your  good  offices  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  work  which  will  occupy  three  volumes,  though  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred pages  less  than  the  former,  will  be  completed  so  as  to  appear  here, 
as  I  purpose,  by  the  last  of  November.  I  shall  carry  it  through  the  press 
very  slowly,  as  I  wish  to  have  it  correctly  executed  for  stereotype.  I  shall 
send  out  the  printed  copy,  say  half  a  volume  at  a  time,  to  London.  It  will 
be  soon  enough  if  we  offer  the  work  to  the  publishers  there,  I  should  sup- 
pose, next  June.  Meanwhile  I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  give  me  your 
opinion  whether  it  would  be  best  to  sell  it  for  an  outright  sum,  or  dispose 
of  half  the  copyright  as  was  done  with  the  other.  Mr.  Lyell  and  Dickens 
both  advised  the  former.  They  both  considered  the  work  ought  to  bring 
five  or  six  hundred  pounds.  This  sum  each  of  them  stated  without  know- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  other.  Should  you  think  this  too  much  or  too 
little?  I  have  received  from  Bentley  for  the  'Ferdinand  and  Isabel' 
rather  over  £350  in  five  years,  and  something  must  be  already  earned  on 
the  3d  edition.  Bentley  has  advertised  the  work  as  in  the  press  by  him. 
He  has  received  no  authority  from  me  to  do  so.  Although  I  cannot  but 
think  he  has  got  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits,  considering  the  apparent 
circulation  of  the  book,  yet  I  should  be  disposed  in  offering  the  '  Conquest 
of  Mexico '  to  give  him  the  preference,  if  he  would  offer  terms  nearly  as 
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good  as  others;  because  I  think  otherwise  I  should  get  very  little  more 
from  the  '  Ferdinand '  and  because  I  think  this  much  is  due  to  him  from 
courtesy  —  since  whatever  we  may  suspect  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
has  done  unfairly  by  me.  He  sent  me  a  little  present  of  a  work  the  other 
day,  accompanied  with  an  advertising  sheet  containing  his  advertise- 
ment of  the  Conquest.  I  wrote  him  word  that  I  had  not  made  up  my 
mind  how  to  dispose  of  the  book,  which  I  should  leave  to  you,  but  I  should 
be  inclined  to  give  him  the  preference  in  an  arrangement.  I  understand 
from  several  sources  that  Murray's  credit  is  not  good.  I  should  much 
prefer  him  to  any  other  publisher  if  it  were.  Dickens  offered  to  make  an 
arrangement  for  me  with  his  publishers.  As  I  shall  leave  the  matter  to 
you,  you  will  do  as  you  please  about  it  when  the  time  comes.  But  I  have 
never  heard  of  their  publishing  this  sort  of  books.  If  you  think  it  best  to 
sell  the  book  outright  the  two  objects  to  be  settled  will  be  who  will  give 
the  greatest  price  and  whose  credit  is  the  best. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  in  answer  to  this  letter  to  give  me  your 
opinion  as  to 

What  will  be  the  best  mode  of  my  disposing  of  the  book  in  London  ? 

What  sum  I  might  be  likely  to  get  for  it  if  sold  outright? 

What  house  it  will  be  most  for  my  interests,  all  things  considered,  to 
deal  with? 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  these  interrogatories,  as  I  feel  desirous  of  getting 
what  light  I  can  on  matters  before  offering  the  work.  When  I  have  re- 
ceived your  answer  I  will  send  out  an  account  of  the  book,  a  list  of  all  the 
chapters  with  their  contents  —  a  few  yet  remain  to  be  written  —  and  an 
account  of  the  sources  from  which  my  materials  are  derived.  I  inclose  for 
your  own  information  an  advertising  page  which  my  publishers  have  here 
given  en  avance  of  the  book  in  their  annual  bill  of  fare.  I  suppose  there 
will  be  no  need  of  my  sending  out  any  of  the  manuscript  to  show  the  pub- 
lishers there,  which  will  not  be  very  convenient. 

To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 
(Extracts  printed  in  Ticknor,  pp.  207,  208.) 

January  30,  1843 
My  dear  Friend: 

From  yours  of  Dec.  27  I  find  you  are  still  in  London.  I  hope  you  re- 
ceived mine  of  Nov.  14  informing  you  of  Mr.  Ty  tier's  z  kind  offer  to  place 
his  extracts  from  the  State  Paper  Office  at  my  disposal,  and  that  you  also 

1  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  1791-1849,  the  Scotch  historian,  author  of  a  nine-volume  History 
of  Scotland^  etc. 
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received  my  note  of  Dec.  I  mentioning  that  I  had  obtained  an  additional 
credit  on  the  Barings  for  you  for  £100. 

I  think  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  notice  in  your  letters  to  me  the 
dates  of  mine  which  have  come  to  hand  since  your  previous  writing,  as  it 
otherwise  leaves  me  in  some  doubt  whether  they  have  miscarried.  When 
you  have  examined  the  papers  in  Brussels  and  Paris  you  will  be  able  to 
form  an  estimate  of  what  the  copying  them  will  cost.  I  think  that  the 
first  twenty  letters  in  Raumer's  History  of  the  16th  and  iyth  Centuries 
show  that  there  are  very  important  materials  in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale 
in  Paris;  and  I  should  think  it  would  be  well  to  get  copies  of  the  very 
documents  of  which  he  gives  some  slight  abstracts.  They  seem  several  of 
them  to  relate  to  the  private  life  of  Philip  and  his  family,  and  interesting 
details  of  the  Court  in  his  reign  and  the  latter  part  of  Charles  Vs.  The 
Venetian  Relazioni  are  I  suppose  some  of  them  quite  important,  consid- 
ering the  minuteness  with  which  the  ministers  of  that  republic  entered 
into  the  affairs  of  the  courts  where  they  resided.  Mr.  Everett  speaks  of 
Mansard's  account  of  these  Relatores  as  affording  all  the  information  one 
could  desire  to  guide  one.  If  Mr.  Everett  is  right,  the  Archives  du  Roy- 
aume  in  the  Hotel  Soubise  must  also  contain  much  of  interest  relating  to 
our  subject.  But  to  say  truth,  valuable  as  are  official  documents,  such  as 
treaties,  instructions  to  ministers,  etc.,  I  set  still  greater  store  by  those 
letters,  diaries  and  domestic  correspondence  which  lay  open  the  char- 
acters and  habits  of  the  great  actors  in  the  drama.  The  others  furnish 
the  cold  outlines,  but  these  give  us  the  soul,  the  warm  colouring  of  history, 
all  that  gives  it  its  charm  and  interest.  Such  letters  as  Peter  Martyr's, 
such  relations  as  the  Quincuagenas  of  Oviedo,  and  such  gossiping  chron- 
icles as  Bernal  Diaz's  are  worth  an  ocean  of  state  papers  for  the  historian 
of  life  and  manners,  who  would  paint  the  civilization  of  a  period.  Do  you 
not  think  so?  Raumer  speaks  of  a  work  of  Ranke,  in  which  he  discusses 
the  Carlos  mystery.  If  it  is  not  part  of  a  large  collection  had  you  not 
better  get  it  for  me? 

When  you  are  in  Paris  you  will  probably  see  Seiior  Carderera.  He  has 
sent  me  a  copy  of  Ximenes,  not  yet  received.  He  charges  me  £3.103  for 
it,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  paying  him  that  sum  for  me.  I  remitted 
£85.  to  Mr.  Wainwright  for  him  on  account  of  nine  portraits  which  I  have 
received,  which  he  must  have  had  long  before  this.  I  should  like  to  have 
him  add  to  my  collection  a  portrait  of  the  same  size  with  the  others  of 
Don  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  of  Don  Antonio,  Prior  of  Crato,1  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  Philip's  last  wife,  and  one  of  the  English  Queen  Mary,  as 

1  1 541-1595;  a  natural  son  of  Prince  Louis  of  Portugal,  second  son  of  King  Manuel.  Don 
Antonio  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Portugal  in  1580  and  was  defeated  by  the  Duke  of 
Alva  in  the  battle  of  Alcantara  in  the  same  year. 
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the  original  may  have  been  executed  by  a  different  hand  from  the  por- 
traits of  that  queen  found  in  England.  Also  one  of  Philip  3d.  The  last 
should  be  from  one  taken  of  him  when  young.  I  wish  he  would  accom- 
pany these  as  before  with  an  account  of  their  originals.  As  these  pictures 
are  to  be  engraved  I  trust  some  day,  I  wish  he  could  copy  them  for  me  in 
pencil  or  India  ink,  if  he  can  afford  to  do  so  for  half  a  guinea  apiece,  and  if 
he  has  the  means  I  wish  that  he  would  send  me  similar  copies  of  those  he 
has  already  done  for  me,  that  I  may  send  them  to  the  engraver,  when  the 
time  comes,  in  London.  His  water-coloured  paintings  are  too  delicate  to 
be  put  into  such  dirty  hands  and  I  should  like  to  keep  them  myself. 

You  will  also  see  probably  Senor  Benavides,  my  translator.  I  am 
greatly  obliged  by  the  account  which  you  have  given  me  of  him  and  the 
other  translators,  who  I  suppose  will  now  abandon  the  ground.  You  say 
Senor  Benavides  will  controvert  some  of  my  opinions.  So  much  the  better 
if  he  does  it  in  a  courteous  spirit,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he  will,  for  if  he  did 
not  approve  of  the  work  on  the  whole,  he  would  I  should  suppose  hardly 
take  the  trouble  to  translate  it.  If  he  presents  views  differing  on  some 
points  from  mine,  the  reader  will  have  more  lights  for  getting  at  truth, 
which  ought  to  be  the  end  of  history.  Very  likely  I  have  pleased  my  imag- 
ination sometimes  with  a  beau  ideal,  for  you  know  I  am  born  a  republican. 
But  I  am  not  a  fierce  one,  and  in  my  own  country  indeed  am  ranked 
among  what  in  England  would  correspond  with  the  conservatives.  I  hope 
his  work  will  be  got  up  in  creditable  style  as  regards  typography  and  exe- 
cution, as  well  as  in  more  important  matters.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
good  impression  on  my  adopted  countrymen,  and  a  good  dress  would 
help  that.  From  what  you  say  of  Senor  Benavides  I  augur  favorably  for 
the  work.  I  hope  he  will  see  the  last  London  edition  —  full  of  blunders 
as  it  is  in  the  Castilian.  You  will  be  good  enough  to  send  me  some  copies 
when  it  is  published. 

My  good  friend  Calderon  is  passing  the  winter  here.  He  is  now  pub- 
lishing here  a  translation  of  Muller's  Universal  History?  which  he  made 
some  years  since.  He  will  see  you  in  Madrid,  as  he  goes  there  in  April. 
The  friendship  I  have  for  both  of  you  makes  me  very  glad  that  you  should 
know  one  another.  He  proposes  to  translate  while  there  my  Conquest  of 
Mexico,  which  will  be  completed  I  trust  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  I 
see  Bentley  has  advertised  it  as  in  the  press,  but  without  any  authority 
from  me  to  do  so. 

By  the  bye,  you  say  nothing  about  your  own  work.  Have  you  got  over 
the  labyrinth  of  the  chronological  tables  yet?    Madame  Calderon  has 

1  Johann  von  Muller,  1752-1809,  Swiss  historian,  whose  Sammtliche  Werke  (1810-1822) 
fill  twenty-seven  volumes.  An  English  translation  of  his  Universal  History  appeared  in 
London  in  1818. 
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published  the  fruits  of  her  diplomatic  residence  in  Mexico,  in  two  vol- 
umes called  'Life  in  Mexico/  very  spirited  and  entertaining.  I  have 
negotiated  through  Dickens  their  publication  by  Chapman  &  Hall,  and 
have  ordered  Rich  when  they  appear  to  send  you  a  copy.  It  may  amuse 
Madame  Gayangos  as  well  as  yourself. 

I  have  received  in  good  condition  by  the  steamer  the  manuscripts 
taken  from  the  Lansdowne  and  Cottonian  collections.  They  are  written 
in  an  open  and  legible  hand,  which  is  of  much  more  importance  to  me 
than  beauty,  though  I  should  not  object  if  some  of  the  writing  had  been  a 
very  little  larger.  The  documents  relating  to  Portugal,  which  I  suppose 
are  translations,  are  unfortunately  without  dates,  a  thing  which  could  not 
be  helped  certainly,  but  which  is  always  a  trouble  and  causes  uncertainty 
to  the  historian.  But  those  relating  to  Flanders  and  Spain  all  shew  the 
exact  time  when  they  were  written.  I  have  only  had  time  to  glance  them 
over,  but  am  sure  they  contain  important  materials  for  the  account  of 
that  period.  I  am  glad  you  have  added  such  printed  books  as  you  have 
thought  useful  to  the  collection.  I  would  have  none  of  real  worth 
omitted  —  always  preferring  a  good  legible  type. 

And  now,  my  dear  Mr.  Gayangos,  I  believe  I  have  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject, as  a  parliamentary  speaker  would  say.  But  I  had  rather  write  too 
much  than  too  little,  although  it  may  be  giving  hints  to  one  who  is  a  much 
better  judge  of  the  ground  than  I  can  be.  So  you  will  be  guided  wholly 
by  your  own  judgment  in  your  operations.  I  consider  it  a  great  piece  of 
good  fortune  that  I  can  lean  in  my  researches  on  a  scholar  like  yourself, 
and  particularly  so  that  you  are  going  to  Spain,  where  authentic  mate- 
rials must  be  most  abundant,  and  what  is  scarcely  less  a  boon,  copying 
them  is  cheap. . .  • 

From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

28  Burton  Crescent 
February  2,  1843 
My  dear  Friend: 

This  will  most  probably  be  my  last  letter  from  London,  as  nothing 
keeps  me  here  now.  My  second  volume  will  be  out  in  a  week,  and  my  re- 
searches for  you  are  completed  or  nearly  so.  I  returned  last  week  from 
Sir  Thomas,  where  I  have  spent  more  than  a  week  exclusively  occupied, 
notwithstanding  the  many  literary  attractions  of  the  place,  in  collating 
the  papers  transcribed  for  you  and  taking  extracts  from  other  manu- 
scripts, which  I  had  not  seen  in  my  two  former  visits.  Sir  Thomas  is  a 
very  odd  man,  but  a  kind  one  and  notwithstanding  his  eccentricities  a 
well-wisher  to  literature.   This  time  he  has  entertained  me  at  his  house 
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with  the  proverbial  hospitality  of  an  old  English  gentleman.  I  am  afraid 
that,  what  with  travelling  expenses  to  Middle  Hill  and  back  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  amanuensis  you  will  find  this  part  of  my  bill  rather  high;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  the  quality  of  the  materials  will  amply  compensate  you 
for  any  extra  charge.  I  may  say  the  same  for  the  transcripts  made  at 
Holland  House,  Kensington,  whither  I  had  to  send  a  man  daily  from 
London;  but  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  you  do  not  find  the  papers  trans- 
cribed at  both  those  places  among  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  col- 
lection. 

The  State  Paper  Office  is  a  disgrace  to  this  country.  Not  only  it  re- 
quires great  favour  to  obtain  admission;  but  when  admitted,  the  papers 
are  only  trusted  into  your  hands  after  a  succession  of  ridiculous  formal- 
ities, and  when  you  have  distinctly  stated  the  nature,  contents,  date,  etc., 
of  the  paper  you  want.  If  to  this  be  added  that  most  of  the  papers  are  in 
the  most  lamentable  state  of  confusion  —  it  being  a  thing  of  common  oc- 
currence to  find  letters  of  Philip  III  among  those  of  his  father  and  vice 
versa;  that  no  stranger  can  be  admitted  to  copy  for  you,  this  being  a  per- 
quisite of  the  clerks  of  the  establishment,  who  charge  no  less  a  sum  than 
8  pence  per  folio  of  72  words  —  that  the  office  is  situated  in  an  out  of  way 
place  and  last,  not  least,  that  the  hours  of  admission  are  only  from  1 1  to  2 
—  you  may  easily  imagine  that  my  gleanings  there  have  not  been  abun- 
dant. I  have  however  copied  or  transcribed  a  few  interesting  documents, 
and  by  doing  it  myself,  have  saved  you  several  pounds. 

Upon  the  whole  the  British  Museum  has  been  our  anchora  salutis;  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  collection  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  papers  purloined  from  the  Archives  of  the  Crown. 

[The  following  is  from  the  Spanish.] 

I  had  got  as  far  as  this  in  my  letter  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  was 
writing  to  you  in  English,  which  if  nothing  else  is  pedantry.  I  therefore 
continue  my  tale  in  noble  and  sonorous  Castilian.  The  British  Museum 
has  supplied  us  with  such  an  abundance  of  documents  of  every  kind  that 
I  think  we  shall  need  very  little  more.  Last  month  Rich  sent  you  a 
packet  of  English  documents;  two  others  of  Italian  and  Spanish  are  in  his 
possession  and  ready  to  go  by  the  same  steamer  which  takes  this  letter; 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  will  send  them  as  he  told  me  yesterday 
that  the  weather  had  been  very  stormy  and  as  you  had  charged  him  to 
take  no  risks  he  was  undecided  about  forwarding  them.  We  fear  that 
some  mishap  has  occurred  to  a  case  of  books  which  were  sent  you  by  a 
sailing  vessel,  as  they  say  there  has  been  bad  weather  in  the  Channel  and 
there  is  no  news  of  the  vessel's  having  made  any  port  in  this  country. 

Before  leaving  London  I  shall  send  you  a  statement  of  expenses  and  I 
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have  them  all  entered  in  a  little  account  book  in  which  the  copyists  have 
receipted  for  their  pay  as  they  received  it.  I  shall  also  send  you  a  list  of 
books  already  bought  and  those  remaining  to  be  bought.  There  are  some 
which  on  account  of  their  cost  I  have  not  wished  to  buy  until  I  hear  from 
you  whether  you  can  get  them  cheaper.  Among  them  is  Strype  s  Works* 
which  costs  here  £18  to  £22  complete  with  the  two  volumes  of  Index. 
Without  Strype  one  cannot  take  a  step  in  the  history  of  the  16th  century. 
The  Thuano  2  which  I  have  bought  is  not  the  best,  but  it  is  a  sound  edi- 
tion and  complete.  The  London  edition  (seven  volumes  folio)  sometimes 
sells  for  twelve  guineas,  and  this  one  has  only  cost  three.  In  general  if  a 
badly  bound  book  or  one  lacking  the  title-page  costs  one  guinea  for  in- 
stance, I  have  taken  it  in  preference  to  an  uncut  copy  in  original  binding, 
etc.  for  which  they  ask  three,  and  I  have  always  borne  in  rnind  utility 
more  than  the  appearance  of  the  books.  But  on  this  I  shall  write  you 
another  time  at  greater  length. 

Until  further  notice  you  may  address  your  letters  to  me  in  the  care  of 
Rich,  who  will  forward  them  to  me. . . .  Always  sincerely  your  friend 

P.  de  Gayangos 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  March  1,  1843 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  received  yours  of  the  2d  February,  informing  me  that  you  had 
closed  your  researches  in  England.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  worth 
the  money,  though  the  expense  of  copying  in  England  is  so  high  that  I 
cannot  but  think  on  the  Continent  we  shall  reap  a  richer  harvest  at  a 
much  less  cost,  especially  in  France  and  Spain.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
the  expenses,  such  as  they  have  been  in  England,  have  been  materially 
lightened  by  your  own  discriminating  and  judicious  exertions.  I  trust 
the  vessel  bringing  the  books  to  me  has  not  had  the  fate  you  fear  of  ship- 
wreck; and  if  she  has,  that  she  carried  no  manuscripts  in  her  for  me.  I 
think  Rich  should  send  manuscripts  by  the  steamer  always,  and  so  I  shall 
write  him.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  books  are  lost  we  must  replace 
them,  but  I  do  not  think  that  will  happen.  I  never  yet  lost  a  parcel  in 
my  numerous  importations.   As  to  Strype's  Works,  of  which  you  speak, 

1  John  Strype,  1 643-1737,  historian  and  biographer;  his  Works  were  based  upon  a  vast 
collection  of  manuscripts  which  afterwards  went  into  the  British  Museum  as  the  Lansdowne 
collections. 

2  Jacques  Auguste  de  Thou,  or  Thuanus,  1554—1617,  a  French  historian,  author  of 
Historia  sui  Temporisy  1604-1620. 
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the  price  is  very  high  certainly.  But  if  the  book  is  so  valuable  for  the 
period  I  must  have  it.  There  are  copies  in  the  public  libraries  here.  But 
when  a  work  is  often  to  be  consulted  I  prefer  to  own  it,  unless  the  cost  is 
very  unreasonable.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  never  worth  while  to  pay 
fancy  prices  for  an  optima  editio,  the  superiority  of  which  usually  con- 
sists in  really  unimportant  matters.  For  the  extra  price  thus  given  one 
may  buy  three  times  the  number  of  good  books.  The  size  and  clearness  of 
the  type  is  of  much  more  moment  to  me.  If  you  are  right  in  regard  to  the 
stores  of  the  British  Museum,  you  are  already  so  well  supplied  that  you 
will  not  have  occasion  for  any  manuscripts  on  the  Continent  except  such 
as  are  of  real  interest  and  importance.  Yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  many 
such  will  be  found  in  France  and  Spain. . . . 

From  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

London,  March  2,  1843 
My  dear  Sir, 

Your  welcome  letter  of  the  31st  of  January  came  safe  to  hand  on  the 
1 8th  of  last  month. 

I  coincide  with  you  in  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  offering  the  His- 
tory of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  in  the  first  instance  to  Bentley.  He  has 
much  power  in  his  hands,  for  good  or  for  evil,  over  your  interest  in  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  as  you  state,  and  likewise,  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  international  copyright  laws  of  this  country,  over  the  success  of  your 
Mexico.  It  would  be  well  to  try  him,  in  the  first  place,  by  an  offer  of  the 
work  at  a  fixed  sum,  and  then,  if  he  declines  it,  to  make  a  similar  pro- 
posal to  Longman's,  or  Murray.  As  to  the  latter,  his  credit  is  not  by  any 
means  what  it  was  years  ago,  but  still,  he  has  a  very  large  share  of  the 
publishing  business  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  books  most  current  in  the 
high  and  literary  circles.  I  have  about  one  thousand  pounds  in  his  notes, 
four-fifths  of  which  will  fall  due  early  next  month,  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  will  fail  to  meet  his  engagements.  Should  my  expecta- 
tions prove  unfounded,  it  will  of  course  exclude  him  from  the  list  of  pub- 
lishers in  reserve.  I  shall  however  make  particular  enquiries  as  to  his 
present  standing,  and  inform  you  more  fully  hereafter. 

If  we  succeed  in  selling  the  work  outright,  it  will  be  for  notes  payable 
according  to  usage,  at  different  periods  within  two  years  from  the  period 
of  sale.  If  you  expect  five  or  six  hundred  pounds,  you  must  begin  by  ask- 
ing a  thousand  or  more. 

In  case  it  were  sold  to  a  new  publisher,  Bentley  might  —  I  do  not  know 
that  he  would  —  publish  a  surreptitious  edition,  by  way  of  revenge,  and 
under  the  pretext  of  a  prior  right  and  an  actually  prior  advertisement  of 
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the  work.  Stephens's  Central  America  was  saved  from  such  piracy  only 
by  the  number  and  peculiarity  of  its  plates  and  the  circumstance  that 
they  were  engraved  by  an  Englishman.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  the 
Copyright  laws  here. 

But  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  courtesy  in  practice  among  London 
publishers,  which  would  naturally,  in  some  measure,  operate  as  a  check 
upon  Mr.  B's  hostile  propensities,  although  we  shall  not  be  able,  until 
negotiations  are  set  on  foot,  to  ascertain  how  far  any  other  publisher 
would  feel  it  safe  to  rely  upon  Mr.  B's  inaction. 

I  have  not  adverted  to  the  contingency  of  Bentley's  publishing  the 
work  on  half-profits,  for  his  premature  and  unauthorized  advertisement 
is  a  clear  indication  of  his  willingness  to  enter  into  such  a  contract,  and, 
of  course,  such  a  contract  may  be  made  with  him  in  any  event.  I  should 
however  much  prefer  Murray  or  Longman's,  although  I  am  told  that  the 
Longmans  are  also  in  the  practice  of  bringing  in  large  advertisement 
charges  to  the  diminution  of  the  poor  author's  profits. 

Whether  it  would  be  eligible  to  send  out  the  stereotyped  sheets  instead 
of  printing  here,  and  entrust  them  to  a  publisher  for  sale  —  either  on  com- 
mission, or  with  the  reservation  of  a  fixed  sum  on  each  copy  for  yourself 
—  I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  any  confidence.  Perhaps  your  American 
Publisher  might  do  so.  In  such  cases  the  titles  are  printed  here,  or  at 
least  with  the  London  publishers'  name  alone.  Binding  is  much  cheaper 
here  than  in  the  United  States. 

If  we  could  establish  a  reciprocal  copyright  law,  it  would  aid  your 
projects  in  London  very  much. 

I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  the  kind  interest  you  take  in  my  son,  and 
beg  you  to  accept  the  thanks  of  all  my  family. 

Ever,  my  dear  Sir,  Most  truly  yours 

Thos.  Aspinwall 

John  Murray  to  Edward  Everett 

j     Albemarle  St.,  March  3,  1843 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  much  regret  my  omission  to  write  to  Mr.  Hallam  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Pres- 
cott's  Life  of  Cortes  but  perhaps  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  assuring  the  latter 
gentleman  that  I  feel  both  pleasure  and  pride  in  being  the  publisher  of  his  new 
work  in  London.  I  will  engage  to  print  an  edition  of  his  intended  work  at  my  own 
cost  and  risque  and  when  the  copies  are  sold  to  remit  one  half  of  the  profits  to 
the  author.  This  was  the  principle  on  which  I  printed  an  edition  of  1250  copies  of 
Dr.  Robinson's  x  Biblical  Researches  3  vols.  8vo  and  have  already  allowed  the 

1  Edward  Robinson,  1794-1863,  S.T.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.;  he  was  an  eminent  American  the- 
ologian, Hebrew  scholar  and  explorer  of  Palestine,  son-in-law  of  President  Kirkland  of 
Harvard  College. 
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author  to  draw  upon  me  for  £367  as  his  half  share  of  the  profits,  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  English  edition  is  published  in  this  country  before  the  publication 
of  that  in  America  so  as  to  appear  to  emanate  from  this  country  —  or  it  would  be 
instantly  pirated. 

Mr.  Stephens  sent  over  the  American  edition  of  his  work  on  chance  and  I  have 
already  sold  2500  copies. 

I  entreat  you  to  excuse  this  hasty  note  in  the  hope  of  being  in  time  for  to- 
morrow's mail. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  the  highest  esteem 

Your  Excellency's  Faithful  servant 

John  Murray 


From  John  Lloyd  Stephens 

New  York,  March  25,  1 843 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  sent  you  yesterday  by  Harnden's  Express  a  copy  of  my  'Yucatan/  l 
Before  passing  judgment  upon  it  I  beg  to  remind  that  you  committed 
yourself  before  I  set  out  on  my  expedition,  by  saying,  that  if  I  should 
make  half  as  good  a  book  as  the  last,  my  voyage  would  not  be  in  vain. 
The  books  you  were  so  kind  as  to  lend  me  shall  be  returned  next  week. 
I  have  spoken  to  the  Messrs.  Harpers  about  the  publication  of  your  next 
work.  They  are  desirous  to  undertake  it  and  of  course  offer  their  usual 
best  terms  i.e.  half  of  the  nett  profits,  or  they  will  allow  you  to  have  it 
stereotyped  in  Boston,  and  to  keep  the  plates  under  your  own  control, 
they  will  pay  the  cost,  and  will  allow  the  same  rate  per  copy  that  would 
be  allowed  by  your  Boston  publisher.  They  consider  that  with  their  cap- 
ital and  business  connexions  they  have  the  means  of  making  larger  sales 
than  any  other  publishing  house  in  the  country.  Their  principle  is,  small 
profits  and  large  sales,  and  allowing  you  the  same  rate  they  would  sell  at 
$1.  or  $1.50  less  per  copy.  It  is  my  belief  that  they  would  sell  of  such  a 
work  as  yours  at  least  2500  copies  more  than  any  other  house,  and  I  feel 
persuaded  that  after  a  year's  trial  of  them  with  the  new  work  you  would 
find  it  to  your  interest  to  put  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  into  their  hands. 
Their  responsibility  is  beyond  all  question,  they  pay  over  $3000  per  week 
in  cash  to  workmen,  never  give  out  notes  when  they  can  get  a  reduction 
of  interest,  and  to  make  all  sure,  would  pay  cash  for  your  books  as  they 
receive  them.  I  do  not  like  to  be  urgent  in  advising  you  to  make  any 
change,  but  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  your  new  work  should  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  widest  possible  circulation,  which  I  sincerely  believe 
can  be  effected  only  by  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Messrs.  Harpers. 
Carey  &  Lea  of  Philadelphia  stand  next  to  them  in  extent  of  business  re- 

1  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan^  two  volumes  8vo,  1843. 
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lations,  but  as  I  believe  at  considerable  distance  behind.  I  am  sorry  I  had 
not  spoken  to  them  before,  as  I  find  them  more  interested  than  I  supposed 
they  would  be.  Publishing  for  American  authors  forms  but  an  inconsid- 
erable part  of  their  business,  but  they  say  that  with  myself,  Professor 
Anthon  z  and  yourself  they  would  have  the  three  best,  or  at  least  the 
three  most  available,  (this  is  between  ourselves),  the  credit  of  which 
would  operate  indirectly  upon  their  general  business  and  upon  us  indi- 
vidually. In  fact,  but  for  my  being  the  go-between,  I  believe  they  would 
be  disposed  to  treat  with  you  with  quite  as  much  regard  to  the  credit  of 
publishing  your  work  as  to  the  profit.  If  you  should  wish  to  communicate 
with  them  and  should  think  the  sales  of  my  works  any  criterion,  please 
let  me  hear  from  you. 

A  few  words  upon  a  new  subject.  I  am  thinking  of  sending  out  a  pro- 
spectus for  publishing  by  subscription  a  great  work  on  American  Antiqui- 
ties to  contain  ioo  or  120  engravings  fol.  to  be  issued  in  four  numbers, 
quarterly.2  Price  $100!  Nine  hundred  subscribers  will  save  me  from 
loss,  which  is  all  I  care  for.  I  have  no  room  for  details  and  can  only  say 
that  Mr.  Catherwood  has  made  several  large  drawings,  which  in  the 
grandeur  and  interest  of  the  subjects  and  in  picturesque  effect  are  far 
superior  to  any  that  have  ever  appeared.  It  is  intended  that  the  execu- 
tion shall  be  creditable  to  the  country  as  a  work  of  art.  From  the  speci- 
mens of  engravings  which  we  have  seen  of  Audubon's  new  works  3  we 
think  that  ours  can  be  done  in  this  country;  if  not  Mr.  Catherwood  will 
go  over  to  Paris  and  have  them  executed  there.  The  text  is  to  be  in 
English  and  French.  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  4  will  furnish  an  article,  and 
he  will  endeavor  to  procure  one  from  Humboldt  with  whom  he  formed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  while  minister  to  France.  I  have  written  to  Mr. 
Murray  requesting  him  to  apply  to  Sir  James  Wilkinson,5  the  best  au- 
thority on  all  points  of  resemblance  or  supposed  resemblance  between 
American  signs  and  symbols  and  those  of  Egypt.  Murray  is  Sir  James's 
publisher,  and  the  latter  writes  for  the  London  Quarterly.  The  fourth 
and  only  other  person  to  whom  I  have  thought  of  applying  is  yourself.  I 
do  so  purely  as  a  matter  of  business  and  in  my  estimate  of  expenses  have 

1  Charles  Anthon,  1 797-1 865,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Columbia  College  and 
author  of  nearly  fifty  classical  textbooks. 

2  Views  of  Ancient  Monuments  in  Central  America,  Chiapas  and  Yucatan,  was  published  in 
one  volume  folio  by  Catherwood  in  London,  1844.   Stephens  apparently  had  no  share  in  it. 

3  Audubon  published  a  smaller  edition  of  his  monumental  Birds  of  America  in  seven  vol- 
umes 8vo,  Chevalier,  Philadelphia,  1 840-1 844. 

4  Gallatin  was  much  interested  in  American  ethnology;  he  published  a  book  on  the  In- 
dians of  the  United  States  in  1836  and  another  on  the  antiquities  and  tribes  of  Central 
America  in  1845. 

s  Sir  John  G.  Wilkinson,  1797-1875,  the  eminent  Egyptologist. 
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allowed  $250  and  a  copy  of  the  work  for  an  article  from  you.  Please 
understand  that  I  should  not  be  willing  to  accept  it  without  paying  this 
sum  which  is  fixed,  not  as  the  price  of  its  value,  but  in  reference  to  prob- 
able ability  to  pay.  It  need  not  contain  more  than  20  or  30  of  your  octavo 
pages  and  will  not  be  wanted  in  less  than  a  year.  Whether  you  accept  my 
offer  or  not  I  feel  sure  you  will  not  consider  me  guilty  of  any  breach  of 
propriety  in  making  it.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  speak  of  my  poor  friend 
Doctor  Cabot.1  Please  present  my  best  respects  to  your  father  and  fam- 
ily, and  do  me  the  favor  to  drop  me  a  line,  at  your  convenience.  Ever 
truly  your  friend 

John  L.  Stephens 

To  John  Lloyd  Stephens 

(Noctograph) 

March  29,  1843 
My  dear  Mr.  Stephens: 

I  am  truly  obliged  to  you  for  your  very  welcome  present.  It  opens  rich 
and  promising,  and  I  am  sure  from  the  sample  will  be  worthy  of  the  elder 
brother.  I  am  now  however  up  to  the  eyes  in  stereotyping  and  a'  that, 
so  that  I  get  but  little  time  for  regular  reading.  I  shall  read  the  work 
through  however  carefully,  as  it  concerns  some  of  the  matters  to  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  advert,  and  I  shall  take  occasion  to  give  you  my 
opinion  of  it  in  a  manner  I  hope  not  displeasing  to  you  in  my  notes  to  the 
Conquest. 

Touching  the  American  Antiquities,  it  is  a  noble  enterprise,  and  I  hope 
it  may  find  patronage.  I  believe  there  are  several  persons  more  compe- 
tent than  myself  who  could  aid  you  in  it.  But  if  you  think  otherwise  I 
will  supply  an  article  of  the  length  you  propose,  say  five  and  twenty 
pages  octavo,  if  it  will  be  soon  enough  any  time  in  May,  1844.  I  shall  be 
occupied  with  my  present  work  till  October,  possibly  till  December,  and 
though  twenty  or  thirty  pages  are  soon  written  they  are  not  soon  read  for 
in  a  work  and  subject  of  this  kind,  and  I  hate  to  be  jammed  up  for  time, 
especially  having  but  half  an  eye.  In  my  Appendix  to  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico  I  give  a  section  to  a  branch  of  this  same  subject.  But  I  suppose 
it  is  inexhaustible.  When  you  write  you  can  say  if  this  comports  with 
your  arrangements,  and  should  you  abandon  the  project  hereafter  from 
want  of  patronage,  which  is  possible,  you  will  let  me  know. 

Next  as  to  the  publication  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Harpers, 
which  you  think  they  would  like  to  undertake.  I  must  thank  you  for  the 
friendly  interest  you  have  taken  in  its  success,  and  I  hope  it  will  excuse 
my  going  into  some  detail,  though  it  is  all  relating  to  myself. 

1  Samuel  Cabot  was  evidently  ill;  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  married  in  1844. 
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I  have  no  doubt  the  Harpers  from  their  central  position  and  immense 
apparatus  could  give  a  wider  distribution  to  my  work  than  any  other 
publishing  house  in  the  country.  This  book  of  mine  is  I  believe  a  good 
subject  for  this.  It  will  be  in  three  volumes,  in  the  whole  a  hundred  pages 
less  perhaps  than  Ferd.  and  Isabella.  The  first  half  volume  is  a  prelimin- 
ary view  of  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  with  all  the  particu- 
lars relating  to  their  government,  religion,  civilization  and  social  habits. 
It  cost  me  two  years'  labour.  The  remaining  volumes  will  embrace  the 
discovery  and  conquest  of  Mexico,  as  extraordinary  and  brilliant  a  ro- 
mance —  supposing  it  to  be  tolerably  well  executed  —  as  ever  appeared 
in  the  historical  form.  The  last  hundred  pages  will  be  taken  up  with  the 
subsequent  career  of  Cortes  to  his  death.  For  these  events  I  have  all  the 
original  correspondence  and  papers  of  the  court  and  of  the  conquerors 
themselves,  furnished  me  from  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  of  Madrid. 
They  make  a  mass  of  manuscripts  never  in  the  possession  of  any  previous 
writer,  Spanish  or  foreign.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  work  might  be  pub- 
lished in  both  a  handsome  and  a  cheaper  form  at  the  same  time.  It  is  sus- 
ceptible of  very  picturesque  illustrations  by  the  engraver.  I  have  now  a 
portrait  engraved  for  each  volume  taken  from  original  pictures  and  not 
before  published.  I  think  also  the  Abridgment  of  the  work  hereafter  will 
make  a  popular  book  for  schools,  etc.  These  are  the  capabilities  of  the 
work  in  a  merely  marketable  view,  which  it  is  proper  Messrs.  Harpers 
should  comprehend  to  place  them  on  a  footing  with  Little  &  Brown. 

My  publishers  here  have  always  used  me  well,  and  although  I  have 
made  no  agreement  with  them,  they  probably  expect  to  have  the  publica- 
tion of  my  work,  and  I  should  feel  bound  in  honour  and  disposed  to  give 
them  a  preference,  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I  should  give  them  the 
business  at  a  great  pecuniary  loss  to  myself.  I  shall  therefore  propose  to 
them  to  take  and  publish  within  four  years  a  certain  number  of  copies,  at 
the  price  of  $1.50  a  copy,  to  be  paid  for  within  that  time  by  instalments, 
the  largest  portion  within  the  first  two  years,  as  much  the  greatest  sales 
may  be  expected  to  be  made  in  those  years.  I  say  $  1. 50  though  for  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  I  received  $1.75,  but  that  work  was  retailed  at  $7.50  a 
copy,  whereas  the  *  Conquest'  though  got  up  in  the  same  style  I  propose 
to  have  retailed  at  $6.00.  Before  making  this  proposition  I  should  be  glad 
to  know,  if  you  could  ascertain  it  without  too  much  trouble,  if  the  Messrs. 
Harpers  are  disposed  to  publish  my  work,  as  you  think  they  are,  and 
whether  they  would  agree  to  take  eight  or  ten  thousand  copies,  or  how 
many  they  would  take  and  publish  within  four  years,  at  $1.50  a  copy,  to 
be  paid  within  that  time  by  instalments,  the  largest  part,  say  three 
quarters,  in  the  course  of  the  first  and  second  years;  or  what  modifica- 
tions, if  any,  of  these  terms  they  would  propose.  If  they  should  make  any 
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proposition,  I  wish  it  may  be  precise,  as  I  shall  rely  upon  it  and  be  influ- 
enced by  it  in  making  my  proposals  to  my  publishers  here.  Although  I 
have  suggested  the  numbers  of  copies  to  be  taken,  I  do  not  wish  Messrs. 
Harpers  to  offer  me  any  proposition  that  they  are  not  well  satisfied  they 
can  afford  to  make. 

When  I  speak  of  cheaper  and  more  ordinary  editions  if  thought  advan- 
tageous, I  should  expect  that  iooo  copies  at  least  of  the  work  should  be 
struck  off  in  the  first  instance,  equal  in  every  respect  of  binding  and  paper 
to  those  of  say  the  ninth  edition  of  Ferd.  and  Isabella,  and  that  the 
market  should  always  be  supplied  with  such  an  edition.  I  think  this  im- 
portant to  the  general  credit  of  the  book.  The  editions  of  Ferd.  and  Isa- 
bella have  been  five  hundred  each,  except  one  of  eight  hundred.  It  was 
published  in  the  beginning  of  1838.  I  am  having  the  stereotype  plates  of 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico  now  making,  of  the  same  size  and  fashion  with 
those  of  the  other  work.  The  right  and  terms  of  abridging  should  enter 
into  the  contract,  the  details  of  which  could  be  easily  settled  if  the  gen- 
eral preliminaries  are  once  adjusted. 

As  Messrs.  Little  &  Brown  are  now  waiting  for  my  proposals,  which  I 
should  have  given  them  this  week  if  I  had  not  heard  from  you,  I  shall  be 
obliged  by  your  communicating  with  Messrs.  Harpers  and  obtaining 
from  them  their  propositions.  I  believe  I  have  put  you  in  possession  of  all 
the  facts  in  the  case,  and  should  make  you  many  apologies  for  so  much 
trouble.  But  you  are  kind  enough  to  authorize  it  by  your  letter,  and  I 
take  it  frankly  as  you  mean  it. 

Your  friend  Dr.  Cabot  has  had  one  foot  in  the  grave,  poor  fellow,  and 
is  still  very  feeble,  though  I  trust  the  great  difficulty  is  overcome.  But  it 
will  be  long  before  he  can  be  restored  to  his  natural  strength. 


To  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

(Noctograph) 

April  1,  1843 
My  dear  Sir: 

The  best  manner  of  disposing  of  my  new  work  is  a  difficult  question 
certainly  for  one  like  myself,  so  far  removed  from  the  place  of  operations. 
Bentley's  accounts  allowed  me  £321  for  my  share  of  the  profits  of  the  two 
editions  of  Ferd.  and  Isabel,  besides  enormous  charges  for  different  items. 
He  had,  I  doubt  not,  the  lion's  share.  A  new  edition  has  now  been  a  year 
on  sale.  I  suspect  the  whole  profits  of  the  work  fairly  stated  would  come 
to  £800  at  least  in  these  five  years.  A  new  work  by  the  same  author  and 
of  the  same  size,  and  on  a  more  popular  subject  ought  to  have  much  larger 
sales  in  the  same  time,  for  it  takes  a  long  while  you  know  to  get  into  circu- 
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lation  with  a  first  work.  As  the  profits  on  the  new  work  would  be  sure  up 
to  a  certain  amount,  and  no  risk,  I  ought  if  I  could  give  a  good  copyright 
to  get  £1000,  I  should  suppose.  As  it  is  I  cannot  judge.  The  copyright 
law  has  not  I  believe  been  changed.  But  opinion  and  courtesy  seem  to  be 
loosening,  and  make  the  tenure  more  uncertain. 

In  regard  to  Bentley,  he  has  asserted,  by  advertising  it,  his  right  to  the 
new  work.  To  give  it  to  another  will  of  course  mortify  and  make  an  en- 
emy of  him.  What  then  will  become  of  Ferd.  and  Isabel?  Shall  I  get  any 
more  remittances  ?  Will  not  the  remainder  of  that  work  even  in  Bent- 
ley's  hands  be  still  worth  several  hundred  pounds  to  me?  Yet  I  should 
prefer  to  sell  outright  instead  of  selling  on  shares.  In  that  case  the  great 
object  would  be  to  secure  one  of  the  great  and  responsible  publishers,  and 
one  whose  credit  would  be  good  on  as  short  a  note  as  possible. 

On  the  whole  I  think  I  would  sell  the  book  to  Bentley  for  £450;  if  of- 
fered more  than  £600  to  adopt  the  same  ratio,  rather  than  sell  him  half 
the  copyright.  I  would  not  sell  it  to  any  other  publisher  under  £600. 
If  I  cannot  get  either  of  these  prices  I  would  let  Bentley  have  it  as  before, 
on  halves.  You  can  ask  what  you  think  proper  and  politic  for  the  work, 
as  I  merely  mention  to  you  the  minimum  prices,  which  are  certainly 
much  below  the  real  worth  of  the  book,  if  the  publisher  can  be  protected 
by  law  or  courtesy  in  his  copyright. 

I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dickens's  publishers  asking  me  to  let  them 
have  the  book.  But  I  do  not  think  they  have  a  standing  that  would  give 
eclat  to  it,  and  they  write  as  if  there  was  no  validity  in  a  copyright.  But 
if  they  offer  you  a  good  sum  one  might  waive  other  scruples. 

One  condition  I  should  desire  to  have  made,  whoever  publishes  the 
work,  viz:  that  the  first  edition  shall  be  got  up  in  a  style  every  way  equal 
to  that  of  Ferd.  and  Isabel  by  Bentley.  I  wish  it  to  be  required  that  the 
two  chapters  in  the  appendix  be  printed  in  the  same  style  as  the  narra- 
tive. Whether  sold  outright  or  in  shares,  will  it  not  be  best  to  state  the 
number  of  copies  to  be  given  to  the  author? 

I  have  now  given  you  my  own  views,  as  far  as  I  can  form  any  in  my  ig- 
norance. I  do  it  as  I  think  you  prefer  to  know  my  sentiments  in  the  mat- 
ter. But  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  I  consider  your  judgment  and  your 
superior  means  of  information  much  more  to  be  relied  on.  I  wish  you 
therefore  to  act  in  the  matter  as  you  would  for  yourself,  and  make  any 
arrangement  which  under  all  the  circumstances  appears  to  you  the  most 
eligible.   And  believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  it  will  be  so  regarded  by  me. 

I  inclose  a  paper  containing  some  account  of  the  work,  that  you  can 
show  copies  of,  if  you  think  best,  to  the  publishers  whom  you  may  confer 
with.  I  also  inclose  a  note  to  Bentley.  I  have  stated  in  it  that  I  have 
given  the  work  into  your  hands  to  be  disposed  of,  with  the  understanding 
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that  a  preference  would  be  given  to  him  in  the  arrangements,  and  that 
I  prefer  to  sell  the  work  outright.  This  is  all  I  have  said  about  it.  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  defer  the  letter  until  you  had  conferred  with 
the  other  publishers  and  learnt  what  they  were  willing  to  give.  I  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  give  him  also  a  copy  of  the  account  of  the  work,  as 
he  knows  little  of  it. 


To  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

(Noctograph) 

April  1,  1843 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  before  written  you  respecting  my  new  work,  and  will  now  give 
you  briefly  some  account  of  it.  It  is  a  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
with  a  Preliminary  View  of  the  ancient  Mexican  civilization.  It  will  con- 
sist of  three  volumes  in  all,  about  a  hundred  pages  probably  (for  a  hun- 
dred still  remain  to  be  written)  less  than  the  'Ferd.  and  Isabella.'  It  is 
divided  into  seven  books,  and  each  book  into  seven  or  eight  chapters. 
The  titles  of  the  books  may  give  some  general  idea  of  the  course  of  the 
work.  The  first  relates  to  the  ancient  civilization  of  the  Aztecs,  their  in- 
stitutions, religious,  political  and  military,  their  progress  in  arithmetical 
and  astronomical  science,  hieroglyphics  etc.,  their  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, their  social  habits  and  manners  etc.  It  shows  a  state  of  semi- 
civilization  like  that  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  one  that  has  not  been  as  yet 
fully  presented  to  the  world.  This  book,  which  is  about  250  pages  big, 
cost  me  two  years'  labour.  The  five  following  books  are  taken  up  with  the 
discovery  and  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards,  Montezuma  and 
his  barbaric  empire  —  altogether  as  brilliant  a  subject,  with  adventures 
as  daring  and  wonderful  as  ever  occupied  the  pen  of  a  historian,  and  one 
that  if  not  executed  in  a  very  bungling  way  must  have  all  the  interest  of 
romance.  The  last  book,  on  which  I  am  now  occupied,  will  take  up  the 
settlement  of  the  country  and  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Cortes  to  his 
death.  His  career  after  the  Conquest  is  very  little  known  but  is  well 
worthy  to  be  known  for  the  remarkable  chronicle  of  enterprise  which 
belongs  to  it. 

For  these  subjects,  besides  all  the  printed  works  of  any  value,  includ- 
ing Lord  Kingsborough's  great  work,  I  have  received  ample  materials 
from  the  Archives  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  of  Madrid.  They 
consist  of  the  correspondence  and  diaries  of  the  Conquerors,  despatches 
of  the  Court,  instructions,  official  documents  of  every  description,  form- 
ing a  mass  of  more  than  five  thousand  folio  pages  of  manuscript,  and 
making  the  most  authentic  basis  for  a  history  of  the  Conquest,  and  one 
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to  which  previous  historians  native  or  foreign  have  not  had  access.  This 
mass  of  documents  which  has  been  derived  from  the  various  archives  in 
Spain  and  all  the  Spanish  colonies  was  collected  by  the  famous  Munoz 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Academy.  They  spent  fifty  years  in  their 
compilations,  which  include  the  collections  of  the  present  President  of 
the  Academy,  Navarrete.  Through  him  I  have  received  also  the  similar 
collections  relating  to  the  history  and  conquest  of  Peru  by  the  Pizarros, 
which  I  shall  write  after  the  present  work  is  completed. 

I  have  had  three  engravings  executed  from  original  portraits  not  before 
published,  which  I  send  you  to  be  also  engraved  for  the  English  edition. 
The  work  abounds  in  picturesque  incidents  which  may  make  excellent 
subjects  for  illustration  if  it  be  thought  desirable  hereafter. 

It  is  now  stereotyping  here  in  the  same  manner  as  Ferd.  and  Isabel,  and 
it  has  ample  notes  like  that  history.  The  proofs  can  be  forwarded  from 
time  to  time  as  was  done  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  England.  The 
whole  will  be  done  probably  some  time  in  October  or  November,  as  I  do 
not  allow  more  than  ten  pages  a  day  to  be  set  up.  It  will  be  published 
here  probably  early  in  December,  and  the  proofs  may  be  forwarded  so  as 
to  come  out  nearly  simultaneously,  or  soon  after  its  publication  here,  in 
London.  It  is  translating  as  it  is  printed,  into  Castilian  by  the  Spanish 
Minister  Calderon,  an  accomplished  scholar,  so  that  it  may  appear  at 
nearly  the  same  time  in  Madrid. 

With  respect  to  the  sale  of  the  work,  I  must  leave  the  arrangements 
wholly  to  you,  though  I  think  I  ought  not  to  receive  less  than  £1000  for 
the  copyright.  It  will  be  worth  more  than  thrice  that  amount  (to  speak 
within  bounds)  to  me  here. 

I  have  been  thus  full  in  giving  you  this  information  respecting  the  de- 
sign and  extent  of  the  work,  as  I  suppose  such  knowledge  will  be  useful  to 
you  in  your  communication  with  the  London  publishers. 

I  trust  you  to  excuse  all  the  trouble  I  am  giving  you. 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

April  1,  1843 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  received  yours  of  February  7  and  I  suppose  this  will  not  reach 
you  until  you  are  on  the  Continent.  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  Besancon 
as  I  think  it  must  compensate  you.  I  believe  from  Raumer's  account  the 
Granvelle  papers  must  be  important.  You  can  only  select  from  a  mass. 
The  'Alfred  Tyler'  containing  the  books  you  sent  me  from  London  early 
in  January  has  not  arrived.    I  fear  she  never  will  arrive.    I  trust  there 
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were  no  manuscripts  on  board,  and  that  the  books  can  be  replaced,  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  do  so  soon  as  we  hear  of  her  loss  certainly.  Pray 
tell  me  whether  the  books  will  be  difficult  to  procure.  The  accident 
troubles  me.  ...  I  have  received  nothing  since  the  first  parcel  of  manu- 
scripts of  which  I  wrote  to  you  several  weeks  since.  I  look  with  impatience 
for  the  rest  of  your  gleanings  in  London.  I  am  much  obliged  by  your  kind 
loan  of  the  Spanish  documents,  and  hope  I  shall  never  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  call  them  my  own  at  the  cost  of  which  you  speak.  The  index  you 
have  prepared  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  libraries,  etc.,  in  London  and  the 
catalogue  of  works  that  will  be  required  will  be  very  welcome.  I  hope 
however  that  you  may  supply  many  of  the  books  needed,  either  in  Paris 
or  Madrid,  where  they  will  be  at  a  much  more  reasonable  price  than  in 
London. 

You  will  see  Carderera  in  Paris.  Pray  thank  him  for  the  Ximenes.  It 
is  a  beautiful  little  portrait,  superior  to  most  that  I  have  received  —  and 
all  are  good.  I  wish  he  would  send  me  copies,  if  he  can  get  them  from 
good  originals,  of  Cardinal  Mendoza  x  (of  Ferd.  and  Isabel's  time),  Ger- 
maine  de  Foix,  Ferdinand's  2d  wife,2  Carillo,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,3 
predecessor  of  Mendoza,  and  another  portrait  of  Philip  II,  late  in  life. 
The  one  sent  is  from  Titian.  . .  .* 

1  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  1428-1495,  'El  gran  Cardinal.' 

2  About  1488— 1538;  a  niece  of  Louis  XII  of  France,  she  married  her  grand-uncle  Ferdi- 
nand in  1506,  two  years  after  the  death  of  Isabella.  He  was  fifty-three  and  she  was  eighteen. 

3  Alfonso  Carillo  d'Acuna,  died  1482,  appointed  Archbishop  of  Toledo  in  1446  and  later 
chief  minister  of  Henry  IV  of  Castile. 

4  '  I  may  as  well  mention  that  Murray's  notes  for  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  have  been  all 
duly  honored  and  that  the  account  generally  given  respecting  him  is  favorable  as  to  his 
credit  and  standing.  Although  it  should  be  stated  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  by  no  means 
a  temperance  man,  nor,  as  formerly,  a  capitalist.  Still,  however,  his  daily  indulgencies  at 
the  dinner  table  and  the  dessert  do  not  apparently  interfere  at  all  with  the  regularity  of  his 
business,  nor  with  his  cautious  and  prudent  mode  of  conducting  it.  He  is  extremely  fas- 
tidious in  adopting  his  literary  proteges,  and  that  circumstance  in  addition  to  his  being  the 
aristocratic,  Church  and  State,  high  tory  publisher,  gives  currency  as  well  as  character  to 
his  publications,  while  his  honesty  insures  to  authors  a  fair  proportion  of  profits. 

'His  son  is  with  him  in  business  and  he  has  no  bad  habits.  The  Longmans  however  are 
much  the  safest  men  in  the  trade,  but  their  extreme  caution  and  the  number  of  partners  in 
the  house  make  it  tedious  and  difficult  to  come  to  conclusions  with  them. 

'  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Bentley  would  or  could  curtail  your  share  of  profits  from 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  the  event  of  the  publication  of  Mexico  going  into  other  hands. 
We  are  always  at  his  mercy,  such  as  it  is.'  —  From  Thomas  Aspinwall,  April  17,  1843. 
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To  John  Lloyd  Stephens 

(Noctograph) 

April  19,  1843 
My  dear  Mr.  Stephens: 

I  now  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  accept  the  Messrs.  Harpers'  proposals 
and  have  accordingly  done  so.  It  is  a  disagreeable  thing  to  break  off  from 
a  house  with  which  I  have  been  so  long  connected,  but  I  do  not  feel  bound 
to  sacrifice  my  interests  to  such  a  connection,  especially  after  giving  them 
the  means  of  availing  themselves  of  the  terms  offered  me  by  Messrs. 
Harper.  I  believe  the  connection  will  be  better  with  them  for  the  interest 
of  the  work,  not  so  much  for  the  difference  of  first  amount  offered,  which 
would  not  have  decided  me,  but  for  the  eventual  sales,  which  I  think 
with  you  must  be  considerably  larger  under  a  house  that  has  several  ex- 
tensive connections  and  correspondents  throughout  the  country.  The 
established  character  of  the  Harpers  makes  me  feel  that  I  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  integrity  and  liberal  views,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  come 
out  under  the  same  auspices  with  yourself. 

I  have  accomplished  one  volume  of  your  work  and  part  of  the  second. 
I  read  slowly,  or  rather  it  is  read  to  me,  which  is  a  slow  process,  and  I 
have  but  little  leisure  just  now.  It  is  all  interesting  to  me  as  the  old  ruins 
have  even  more  attractions  than  the  lively  narrative  of  adventure.  Most 
readers  find  the  adventures  told  with  even  more  spirit  than  in  your  pre- 
ceding work.  You  have  made  a  good  advertising  sheet,  for  our  friend  the 
doctor.1  I  hope  he  may  live  to  profit  by  it.  He  mends  very  gradually.  I 
know  not  what  to  think  of  the  ruins,  they  leave  my  mind  in  a  kind  of 
mist,  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  dispel  till  I  reread  the  book  leisurely, 
when  —  thanks,  or  rather  no  thanks  to  you  —  I  shall  have  to  tinker  my 
chapter  on  American  Antiquities,  the  last  of  the  work. 

I  am  very  glad  you  have  come  so  successfully  out  of  your  difficult  task, 
for  it  is  very  difficult  to  write  over  the  same  or  a  similar  ground  with  the 
appearance  of  novelty.  I  believe  there  is  but  one  opinion  of  the  work 
here,  and  all  agree  it  is  better  than  its  brother. 


From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Besancon,  April  28,  1843 
My  dear  Friend: 

By  my  last  letter,  written  from  Brussels  on  April  15,  you  will  have 
learned  what  was  found  and  done  there,    I  have  been  here  since  last 
1  Dr.  Samuel  Cabot,  who  had  been  ill. 
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Thursday,  weary  and  disgusted.  After  having  wasted  two  whole  days  in 
securing  the  necessary  permit  I  now  find  that  all  or  almost  all  the  material 
relative  to  the  reign  of  Philip  II  has  recently  been  transferred  to  Paris  in 
order  to  save  the  editor  of  the  collection  the  pains  of  coming  here.  It  is 
true  that  a  considerable  number  of  good-sized  packets  of  documents  are 
still  here,  but  all  that  I  have  thus  far  examined  antedate  the  year  1556. 
As  soon  as  I  reach  Paris  I  shall  make  a  point  of  seeing  the  editor  and 
ascertain  if  it  is  probable  that  he  will  soon  publish  the  remainder  of  the 
collection.  The  two  volumes  already  published  do  not  come  within  a  long 
distance  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II. ... . 

Although  I  promised  to  send  you  the  list  of  books  which  I  believe  you 
must  own,  I  shall  not  prepare  it  until  I  see  what  can  be  found  in  Paris. 
You  may  be  sure  that  we  are  sparing  no  pains  to  find  the  few  historical 
remains  that  survive.  Neither  have  I  sent  you  the  statement  which  I 
promised,  to  which  I  am  still  adding  a  synopsis  of  every  book  and  docu- 
ment which  has  passed  through  my  hands  bearing  on  the  reign  of  Philip 
II,  but  which  I  have  not  thought  worth  copying.  As  I  have  always  taken 
good  care  to  note  the  collection  or  library  in  which  they  are  found  and  the 
catalogue  number,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  you  at  any  time  to  have 
them  copied  or  have  extracts  made  from  them.  I  feel  very  sorry  that 
among  my  fellow-countrymen  there  is  no  one  in  London  whom  I  can  re- 
commend for  this  work,  but  if  you  have  anything  to  be  done  in  English, 
French  or  Latin  you  may  apply  in  my  name  either  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright x  or  Dr.  Taylor,2  both  friends  of  mine  who  would  take  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  obliging  me  and  serving  you.  The  former,  who  wrote  'Eliza- 
beth and  her  Times'  and  various  other  works  on  English  history,  lives  at 
2  Gilbert  Street,  Grosvenor  Square.  The  latter,  who  is  also  known  for 
various  literary  works,  and  who  if  I  am  not  mistaken  wrote  the  article  in 
the  Athenaeum  on  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  3  lives  in  Camden  Town,  but  as 
he  has  moved  five  times  in  the  short  space  of  two  years  you  had  best  ad- 
dress him  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Bentley,  where  he  frequently  goes.  .  .  . 

P.  de  Gayangos 

To  Edward  Everett 

April  30,  1843 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  your  kind  letter  inclosing  Murray's  proposals,  for 
which  I  am  truly  obliged  to  you,  as  I  am  for  your  many  kind  offices  for 

1  1 8 10-1877,  antiquarian  and  historian. 

3  William  C.  Taylor,  1 800-1 849,  an  Irish  writer  of  miscellanies. 

s  The  article  in  the  Athenceum  for  January  20,  1838,  was  by  Samuel  A.  Dunham,  author 
of  many  histories  and  reviews. 
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me.  I  have  put  it  out  of  my  power,  if  I  were  so  disposed,  to  accept  the 
offer,  as  by  the  steamer  which  sailed  before  the  arrival  of  your  letter  I  had 
authorized  Col.  Aspinwall  to  make  such  arrangements  as  he  could  with 
the  publisher  who  would  give  him  the  best  terms,  with  the  preference  to 
Bentley.  My  previous  communication  with  him  and  the  consideration  of 
my  being  already  much  in  his  power  in  respect  to  'Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella '  would  lead  me  to  give  him  a  preference  on  equal  terms.  I  believe 
with  Mr.  Hallam  that  the  publication  of  a  book  on  half  profits  with  an 
honest  bookseller  is  the  best  terms  that  one  can  expect.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  have  been  put  in  this  relation  with  Mr.  Murray,  had  I  been  at 
liberty.  I  should  have  preferred,  however,  considering  the  embarrass- 
ments of  keeping  up  an  account  with  a  foreign  publisher,  to  have  sold  the 
copyright  for  an  outright  sum;  and  that  was  what,  when  I  wrote  to  you 
about  it,  I  had  hoped  to  do.  But  though  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
law,  I  suspect  the  conduct  of  our  own  publishers  and  their  refusal  to  come 
into  an  international  copyright  arrangement  has  produced  a  change  of 
feeling  in  the  British  public;  and  the  rights  of  foreigners  are  now  regarded 
more  with  jealousy  and  distrust.  I  suppose  these  rights  have  hitherto 
stood  more  on  courtesy  than  on  law,  and  that  courtesy  if  not  withdrawn 
is  sensibly  diminished.  I  have  received  letters  from  Dickens,  among 
others,  which  lead  me  to  think  so;  and  I  suspect  something  of  this  feeling 
may  be  traced  to  Dickens  himself,  who  feels  very  sore  at  the  piratical 
usage  he  has  met  with  here.  Bancroft  who  is  situated  differently  from  me 
will,  I  suppose,  avail  himself  of  Murray's  offer. 

My  work  will  probably  come  out  here  about  November.  I  have  sold  an 
edition  of  5000  copies  with  the  right  of  publication  limited  to  one  year, 
for  $7500,  payable  on  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  to  the  Messrs. 
Harpers  of  New  York.  They  have  the  further  right  to  publish  at  the 
same  rate  during  the  year  any  further  editions.  I  have  stipulated  that 
the  work  shall  be  got  up  in  every  way  equal  to  the  editions  of '  Ferd.  and 
Isabella/  and  as  I  have  the  stereotype  plates  made  for  myself,  as  far  as 
typography  is  concerned  I  insure  this.  I  am  sorry  to  transfer  the  work  to 
New  York,  but  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  refuse  an  offer  of  this  kind.  I 
did  refuse  $15,000  for  the  copyright,  which  indeed  is  a  much  less  favor- 
able offer  than  the  above. 

I  suppose  you  have  taken  your  decision  by  this  time  on  the  China  mis- 
sion.1 Your  friends  here  were  a  little  anxious  at  first,  considering  it  in  the 
light  of  an  honourable  recall.    But  they  are  now,  as  well  as  the  public, 

1  The  treaty  of  Nanking  had  ended  the  'Opium  War'  between  China  and  England  in 
August,  1842;  by  the  treaty  China  ceded  Hong  Kong  and  opened  many  other  ports  to 
English  trade.  The  other  nations  immediately  sought  treaty  privileges,  and  Caleb  Cushing 
as  United  States  Ambassador  concluded  a  treaty  with  China  in  July,  1844. 
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fully  aware  that  it  was  designed  purely  as  the  highest  compliment  that 
could  be  paid  in  the  diplomatic  line.  You  would  be  sent  out  with  a  state 
that  would  give  dignity  to  the  mission  and  the  real  importance  of  such  a 
mission  is  obvious  to  all.  Your  present  position  in  the  most  polished  cap- 
ital of  Europe  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  desired.  Yet  there  is  a  brilliant 
side  to  a  mission  to  the  Celestial  Empire  which  takes  the  imagination. 
Madame  Calderon  says  she  wishes  her  husband  could  be  sent  to  Pekin. 
It  would  require  no  wizard  to  foretell  a  book  as  the  result. 

Wherever  you  go,  you  may  rely  on  it  your  career  abroad  has  secured  to 
you  the  gratitude  and  good  wishes  of  the  nation  —  of  all  whose  good 
wishes  are  worth  having. . . . 

From  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

London,  May  18,  1843 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  wrote  to  you  on  the  17th  ultimo  acknowledging  your  two  letters  of 
the  1st  April  and  now  have  the  pleasure  to  say  that  yours  of  the  1st  May 
came  to  hand  on  the  1 5th  instant.  It  was  most  seasonable,  as  the  informa- 
tion you  have  given  in  it  of  the  favorable  nature  of  your  contract  with 
the  American  publishers  cannot  fail  I  think  to  have  a  very  advanta- 
geous influence  on  the  progress  and  result  of  the  negotiations  on  this 
side. 

A  day  or  two  after  my  last  letter,  I  despatched  your  letter  to  Mr.  Bent- 
ley,  unaccompanied  with  any  message  or  even  intimation  of  the  channel 
through  which  it  was  conveyed.  As  I  knew  both  Mr.  Murray  and  the 
Messrs.  Longman  would  be  ready  and  eager  at  any  time  to  publish  any 
work  of  yours,  I  felt  the  more  free  to  follow  what  I  considered  the  most 
eligible  course,  that  is  to  await  with  patience  Mr.  Bentley's  movements 
and  to  avoid  all  manifestation  of  anxiety  by  making  proposals  to  him  in 
the  first  instance.  I  am  glad  I  did  so.  For  besides  that  it  gave  me  the  op- 
portunity which  I  had  of  receiving  yours  of  the  1st,  I  have  also  the  satis- 
faction of  having  received  from  him  a  letter  dated  the  day  before  yester- 
day stating  that  having  been  in  the  expectation  of  hearing  from  me,  as 
you  had  led  him  to  expect  and  not  being  able  to  call  on  me  for  some  days 
to  come,  he  wished  me  to  write  to  him  on  the  subject  of  your  work.  It  so 
happened  however  that  I  called  on  him  half  an  hour  before  the  letter  came 
to  hand  although  he  was  not  then  aware  of  it,  but  supposed  that  I  had 
called  in  consequence  of  it.  He  was  told  at  once  that  the  result  of  the  last 
contract  had  much  disappointed  you  and  that  therefore  your  intention 
was  in  the  present  instance  to  sell  the  work  outright  and  I  asked  him 
what  he  would  give  for  it.  He  said  he  would  give  as  much  for  it  as  the 
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Messrs.  Longman  or  Mr.  Murray  would  offer,  and  desired  that  I  would 
ascertain  what  they  would  offer.  I  replied  that  you  meant  to  give  him 
the  preference  as  he  had  been  the  publisher  of  the  former  work,  that  I  had 
not  mentioned  the  new  work  to  either  of  those  houses  nor  to  any  other, 
nor  could  I  with  fairness  or  even  prudence  offer  them  a  work  which  I 
meant  all  the  while  not  to  sell  them,  and  that  if  I  should  honestly  explain 
to  them  that  my  real  purpose  was  only  to  draw  from  them  a  useless  bid- 
ding, he  might  well  imagine  that  they  would  consider  me  as  trifling  with 
them,  and  at  any  rate  would  offer  as  little  as  possible  and  much  less  most 
certainly  than  they  would  give  if  they  expected  to  obtain  the  copyright. 
He  endeavored  to  convince  me  that  this  course  only  would  be  giving  him 
a  real  preference;  but  I  told  him  that  your  intention  was  to  give  him  the 
refusal  of  the  work  or  in  other  words  to  endeavor  to  dispose  of  it  in  the 
first  instance  to  him,  but  if  he  could  not  come  up  to  your  terms  then  I  was 
at  liberty  to  make  arrangements  with  any  other  publisher.  He  said  that 
without  knowing  more  particularly  the  nature  of  the  work  he  could  not 
decide  upon  making  any  offer.  I  explained  the  character,  subjects,  and 
extent  of  it  as  well  as  I  could  and  he  then  asked  what  you  expected  for  it. 
I  replied  a  thousand  pounds.  He  said  'I  expected  so.'  I  said  I  would 
leave  him  to  reflect  upon  it  and  that  he  might  the  better  judge  for  himself 
would  send  him  a  description  of  the  work  and  the  various  conditions  and 
particulars  in  relation  to  the  time  and  manner  of  publication  as  you  had 
communicated  them  to  me.  Accordingly,  on  my  coming  to  the  office,  I 
made  a  modified  extract  from  your  correspondence  and  sent  it  off  by 
post.  He  received  it  last  evening.  He  promised  to  look  into  the  state  of 
your  account  with  him  and  I  shall  probably  obtain  a  settlement  soon,  and, 
if  possible,  before  the  negotiation  on  foot  is  concluded.  I  do  not  know 
yet  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  bring  out  the  work  in  November. 
The  fixed  periods  are  about  the  meeting  and  the  prorogation  of  parlia- 
ment, or  midwinter  and  midsummer.  Besides  that  these  periods  cor- 
respond with  the  movements  of  the  reading  and  the  fashionable  worlds  to 
and  from  London,  booksellers'  and  publishers'  periodical  settlements  are 
made  in  January  and  July. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  Ever  sincerely  yours 

Thomas  Aspinwall 

Richard  Bentley  to  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

New  Burlington  St. 
May  19,  1843 
My  dear  Sir: 

Before  I  proceed  to  consider  the  proposal  you  have  made  me  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Prescott,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  take  it  for  granted  that  in  the  event  of  my  declining 
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to  accede  to  it,  I  am  afterwards  to  have  the  option  of  taking  the  work  at  the  price 
which  may  be  elsewhere  offered  for  it. 

The  preference  kindly  promised  to  me  by  Mr.  Prescott,  in  order  to  be  substan- 
tial cannot,  I  submit,  be  carried  out  without  admitting  this  principle. 

As  I  understand  the  negotiation  should  proceed  therefore,  it  is  for  me  first  to 
accept  or  decline  the  terms  stated  by  you.  If  I  decline  them,  and  you  should  not 
then  succeed  in  disposing  of  the  work  for  the  sum  demanded  of  me  to  any  other 
house,  I  am  to  be  entitled  to  the  refusal  at  such  price  as  you  may  be  offered  for  it. 

On  hearing  from  you  that  the  negotiation  is  to  be  entered  upon  between  us  on 
this  basis,  of  securing  to  me  the  preference  and  not  a  mere  priority  of  offer  (in  con- 
formity with  Mr.  Prescott's  express  desire),  I  will  instantly  give  my  serious  at- 
tention to  the  matter. 

I  beg  to  enclose  a  statement  of  account  of  *  Ferdinand  and  Isabella'  to  the 
present  time. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear  Sir,  Yours  faithfully 

Richard  Bentley 

Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall  to  Richard  Bentley 

London,  May  20,  1843 
My  dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday  I  beg  to  say  that  I  had  hoped  that  my  ex- 
planations the  other  day  had  shewn  you  that  I  could  not,  in  case  you  rejected  the 
proposal  made  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Prescott,  pledge  myself  to  give  you  the  option 
of  taking  his  work  at  whatever  price  might  be  subsequently  offered  for  it  by  an- 
other publisher. 

Besides  that  this  course  would  be  giving  you  a  virtual  monopoly  rather  than  a 
preference,  I  beg  to  repeat  what  I  then  said  in  substance,  namely  that  I  could  not 
in  fairness  or  even  in  prudence  make  to  a  publisher  a  pretended  offer  of  the  work 
in  question  while  the  real  and  secret  purpose  would  be  not  to  sell  the  work  to  him 
at  all  but  to  another  at  whatever  price  he  might  under  a  delusive  expectation  held 
out  to  him  be  led  to  name.  Might  he  not  justly  complain  of  being  deceived  and 
trifled  with,  or  would  he  offer  a  penny,  if  he  knew  that  no  sum  would  buy  the 
work  ? 

In  case  the  terms  proposed  do  not  meet  your  views,  the  only  pledge  I  could 
give  would  be  not  to  dispose  of  the  work  to  another  but  at  a  price  exceeding  that 
which  you  may  have  previously  offered. 

Your  early  decision  will  much  oblige,  my  dear  Sir,  Yours  very  sincerely 

Thomas  Aspinwall 

Richard  Bentley  to  Thomas  Aspinwall 

New  Burlington  Street 
May  24,  1843 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  duly  considered  the  contents  of  your  last  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  and 
regret  to  observe  that  it  does  not  place  me  in  a  better  position  than  any  other 
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publisher  to  whom  you  may  offer  the  work.  Indeed  not  so  good;  for,  when  you 
have  obtained  my  offer,  you  can  negotiate  at  an  advantage  with  another;  whereas, 
you  decline  coming  to  me  after  you  have  received  an  offer  from  another.  This  is 
surely  not  giving  me  a  preference. 

I  have  now  to  propose  that 
1st.   Should  I  decline  to  accept  your  terms  viz.  £1000  you  are  then  to  be  at  full 
liberty  to  dispose  of  Mr.  Prescott's  work  for  that  sum  to  any  other  publisher. 
2nd.   Should  you  not  place  the  work  elsewhere  for  that  sum,  I  consider  that  I  am 
not  the  less  to  have  the  preference,  in  consequence  of  your  having  put  an  imprac- 
ticable value  upon  it  in  the  first  instance.   You  should  obtain  then  an  offer  in  the 
market,  which  I  conceive  could  be  procured  with  perfect  good  faith  to  the  parties 
making  it,  on  the  understanding  that  I  am  to  have  the  refusal  of  it  on  the  same 
terms  —  a  mode  of  treating  with  publishers  of  not  infrequent  occurrence. 
3d.   That  the  work  be  so  offered  to  me  at  the  bidding  made  by  any  other  party. 
If  I  do  not  accept  it,  they  are  at  liberty  to  take  it. 

If  however  you  do  not  fall  into  this  view,  which  is  based  upon  what  I  consider 
to  be  an  equitable  construction  of  the  preference  promised  me  by  Mr.  Prescott,  I 
should  beg  to  refer  the  point  to  him  for  his  consideration;  for  which,  as  the  book 
will  not  be  published  for  some  months,  there  will  be  sufficient  time. 

From  the  fact  of  my  taking  up  Mr.  Prescott's  former  work  after  you  had  failed 
in  obtaining  any  other  publisher  for  it,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  attained  in  my 
hands  to  a  third  edition  (this  last  edition  leaving  me  at  present  out  of  pocket  up- 
wards of  £200),  and  especially  from  Mr.  Prescott's  reiterated  assurances  of  his 
perfect  satisfaction  with  my  dealings  with  him,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  that  gentleman  wishes  me  not  to  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  his  work 
on  such  terms  as  may  be  found  to  be  its  fair  value  in  the  London  market.  His 
last  letter  to  me,  indeed,  confirms  me  in  this  view. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  Sir,  Yours  faithfully 

Richard  Bentlf.y 


From  James  W.  Glass,  Jr.x 

Glastonbury,  May  25,  1843 
Dear  Sir: 

I  took  up  the  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  on  my  arrival  here  about  a  week 
ago  and  now  send  you  a  couple  of  sketches  illustrative  of  those  two  events 
in  the  first  hundred  pages  of  Vol.  1  which  I  have  thought  had  the  most 
important  bearing  on  the  story. 

The  History  is  so  rich  however  in  illustrative  incident  that  the  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  selection. 

When  in  New  York  I  made  some  enquiries  as  to  the  practice  and  cost 
of  wood  engraving.   Adams  is  the  best  in  this  country;  he  is  engaged  on 
the  pictorial  Bible  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Harpers  and  for  which 
1  1825-1857;  in  later  life  he  was  an  artist  of  some  merit. 
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Chapman  z  is  furnishing  some  illustrations.  The  easiest  method  for  the 
engraver  and  that  which  insures  the  greatest  fidelity  on  his  part  is  for  the 
artist  to  make  the  drawing  on  the  wood. 

Adams  asks  a  high  price  for  his  work,  as  an  instance,  for  a  small  (6  inch 
x  5)  engraving  from  Alston's  picture  of  Jacob's  dream  he  received  (he 
says)  $100.  I  suppose  that  about  the  same  relation  as  to  price  subsists  in 
this  as  in  steel  engraving  between  this  country  and  England. 

Of  the  English  wood  engravers  Adams  thinks  Thompson  2  the  best  but 
Williams  3  little  less  inferior,  this  latter  he  says  would  faithfully  execute 
any  work  intrusted  to  him. 

Should  these  sketches  please  you  (and  I  am  sensible  that  they  are  open 
to  much  criticism)  I  would  propose  submitting  to  you  a  list  of  such  events 
as  I  thought  myself  capable  of  illustrating  and  from  these  you  should 
make  a  selection.  I  did  not  think  of  the  artificial  light  when  I  began  the 
*  Meeting  between  Ferdinand  and  Isabella'  and  the  sketch  does  not 
please  me.  I  would  redraw  and  treat  it  differently,  giving  it  more  the 
character  of  love,  or  at  any  rate  less  formality.  The  former  would  make  a 
more  attractive  picture,  the  latter  is  I  imagine  the  most  truthful  mode  of 
representation. 

I  remove  hence  tomorrow  to  the  village  of  Farmington,  Conn.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  spot,  and  should  it  prove  a  pleasant  residence  there  I  shall 
remain  through  the  summer,  and  there  you  can  address  me. 

Should  we  go  on  together  I  propose  that  my  remuneration  be  the  same 
as  that  which  Mr.  Chapman  receives  from  sketches  of  a  similar  char- 
acter; what  this  is  I  do  not  know  but  you  could  ascertain  through  the 
Harpers. 

If  we  do  not  go  on  pray  ask  Mrs.  Prescott  to  stick  these  in  her  album  — 
if  she  is  possessed  of  that  much  vituperated  relic  of  a  bygone  age.  With 
my  best  respects  to  the  members  of  your  family,  I  remain  Yours  very 
faithfully 

J.  W.  Glass,  Jr. 


Thomas  Aspinwall  to  Richard  Bentley 

London,  May  26,  1843 
Dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  24th  I  would  remark  that  Mr.  Prescott's 
instructions  to  me  urged  despatch,  disclose  his  views  and  wishes  most  fully  and 
give  me  absolute  authority  to  carry  them  out.  I  can  therefore  confidently  assure 

1  John  Gadsby  Chapman,  a  Virginian,  born  1 808. 

2  John  Thompson,  1785-1866. 

3  Samuel  Williams,  178 8-1 853. 
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you  that  any  reference  to  him  as  to  the  restrictions  you  propose  to  place  upon  our 
negotiations  would  be  a  real  waste  of  time  and  labour. 

My  present  duty  and  my  desire  also  is  to  make  an  arrangement  with  you  if  pos- 
sible, and  I  am  instructed  in  doing  so  to  favor  you  to  an  extent  that  would  not  be 
agreed  to  in  dealing  with  any  other  gentleman  of  your  profession.  This  I  consider 
to  be  as  much  as  you  can  equitably  require  of  Mr.  Prescott,  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

I  must  add  that  my  disinclination  to  sell  the  work  to  you  at  the  price  which 
another  in  good  faith  might  offer  if  I  should  be  constrained  to  resort  to  a  competi- 
tion for  it,  remains  the  same  as  before.  At  that  stage  of  the  business  I  must  ac- 
cept the  best  offer  and  sell  the  work  to  him  who  makes  it.  Any  other  course  would 
be  liable  to  insuperable  objections.  Of  course  I  should  endeavour  to  ascertain 
among  the  competitors  who  would  give  the  most. 

I  shall  not  go  to  other  parties  as  long  as  I  entertain  my  present  hope  of  our 
coming  to  terms. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  Very  sincerely  yours 

Thomas  Aspinwall 


From  James  W.  Glass,  Jr. 

Farmington,  May  27,  1843 
Dear  Sir: 

On  my  way  through  Hartford  to  this  place  last  Friday  I  called  upon 
Clarke  a  wood  engraver  (who  is  quite  good  though  by  no  means  excellent) 
and  shewed  him  the  sketches  which  were  forwarded  to  you  the  same  day 
by  Harnden. 

He  says  that  to  engrave  the  Combat  in  the  best  style  would  probably 
cost  $50  and  the  other  $25  but  confesses  that  not  being  accustomed  to 
fine  work  he  can  hardly  form  a  fair  estimate.  He  agrees  with  Adams  that 
where  it  is  possible  the  artist  should  make  the  drawing  on  the  wood,  adopt- 
ing in  the  drawing  the  mode  of  treatment  practised  in  wood  engraving. 
The  engraver  has  then  but  to  follow  the  artist  with  his  graving  tool.  He 
says  however  that  there  are  draughtsmen  in  England  who  devote  them- 
selves to  making  these  'working  drawings '  and  the  illustrations  of  the 
'  Dukes  of  Burgundy '  must  have  been  produced  in  this  way,  the  designs 
being  French. 

He  also  states  that  the  sketches  or  designs  should  be  more  highly  fin- 
ished than  mine,  but  that  the  effective  characters  of  all  drawings  in  pencil 
or  India  ink  are  much  increased  in  the  engraving.  There  are  it  appears 
two  Williams,1  and  if  I  mistake  not  one  of  them  is  the  engraver  of  the  il- 
lustrations to  the  Spanish  Ballads.  I  would  make  a  remark  as  to  the 
fugitive  character  given  to  Prince  Ferdinand  in  my  sketch.   This  did  not 

1  Samuel  and  Thomas  Williams,  brothers. 
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please  me  at  the  time  but  I  was  induced  to  it  by  the  difficulty  of  giving  to 
a  horse  encased  in  armour  a  character.  Thinking  upon  it  since  I  have 
thought  that  the  scene  is  susceptible  of  a  different  and  better  treatment. 
The  idea  of  escape  preponderated  in  my  mind,  it  ought  to  have  been 
rescue.  *  Ferdinand  to  the  rescue*  calls  up  immediately  before  you  a 
scene  of  knightly  prowess,  'Desdichado  to  the  rescue*  for  instance  in 
Ivanhoe. 

I  have  debated  whether  I  should  trouble  you  with  this  letter,  but  the 
interest  I  have  taken  in  the  subject  must  be  my  apology  for  boring  you. 
Is  there  a  portrait  of  Torquemada  extant? 

With  best  respects,  Your  faithful  servant, 

J.  W.  Glass,  Jr. 

Richard  Bentley  to  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

New  Burlington  Street 
May  30M,  1843 
Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  26th  instant  I  regret  to  find  that  neither  alterna- 
tive proposed  by  me  in  my  letter  of  the  24th  with  the  view  of  reducing  to  a  prac- 
tical shape  the  preference  conceded  to  me  by  Mr.  Prescott,  is  entertained  by  you. 

As  you  pass  over  without  observation  the  reasons  offered  by  me  for  my  pro- 
posed arrangement  of  the  question,  and  appear  resolved  to  adhere  to  what  I  can- 
not but  consider  as  neutralizing  the  advantage  intended  for  me  by  the  author,  I 
have  now  therefore  only  one  point  to  which  to  address  myself,  viz.  to  determine 
whether  or  not  I  will  become  the  purchaser  of  his  new  work  at  the  sum  mentioned 
by  you.  I  am  disposed  to  decide  on  this  question  without  further  delay,  that  the 
despatch  which  you  state  is  urged  upon  you  by  Mr.  Prescott  may  not  be  impeded 
by  me.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declining  to  purchase  the  copyright  of  the  new 
book  at  the  price  named  by  you  viz.  £1000.  If  therefore  you  can  succeed  in  ob- 
taining that  price  absolutely  and  without  any  contingency  elsewhere,  the  work  can  be 
disposed  of  without  any  further  reference  to  me.  Should  you  fail  in  disposing  of  it 
for  that  sum,  I  take  the  liberty  of  stating,  that  I  do  not  consider  it  would  be  at  all 
consistent  with  the  intended  preference  to  me,  to  dispose  of  the  work  for  a  smaller 
sum,  without  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  making  an  advance  upon  such  a  price 
as  you  may  obtain. 

I  return  herewith  the  resume  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me  and  have  the 
honor  to  remain,  dear  Sir,  Yours  truly 

Richard  Bentley 

Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall  to  Richard  Bentley 

May  31,  1843 
Dear  Sir, 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  yesterday  and  notwithstanding  your  re- 
jection of  my  first  proposal  I  am  truly  desirous,  if  possible,  to  arrange  with  you 
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without  going  at  all  to  other  parties  and  trust  it  may  still  be  accomplished,  if  you 
are  disposed  as  I  am  to  endeavor  to  come  to  an  agreement. 

If  you  should  therefore  be  willing  to  name  a  price  at  present  which  you  will  give 
for  the  copyright  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  authorized,  within  certain  limits,  to 
place  you  upon  a  footing  above  twenty  per  cent  better  than  that  of  any  other 
publisher. 

I  hope  therefore  you  will  frankly  say  what  you  will  give  for  the  work.  I  am  not 
at  all  desirous  to  obtain  an  offer  from  you  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  it  with 
any  other  publisher  as  you  appear  to  apprehend. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  Very  truly  yours 

Thomas  Aspinwall 


Richard  Bentley  to  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

New  Burlington  St. 
May  31,  1843 
Dear  Sir, 

I  lose  no  time  in  replying  to  your  favor  of  this  morning.  I  feel  much  gratified 
by  the  desire  you  express  that  I  should  have  the  honor  of  publishing  Mr.  Pres- 
cott's  new  book,  and  am  very  sensible  of  his  liberality  in  intending  me  so  large  an 
advantage  as  twenty  per  cent  over  any  other  publisher. 

Having  given  the  subject  the  best  consideration  in  my  power,  I  can  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that,  as  I  have  decidedly  declined  the  offer  of  the  work  at 
the  price  you  proposed,  you  should  now  ascertain  its  value  in  the  market.  I  think 
this  course  equally  necessary  for  Mr.  Prescott's  interests  as  my  own,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  when  you  have  taken  this  step,  you  will  carry  out  in  a  liberal  spirit 
the  kind  intention  of  the  author. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  Sir,  Yours  faithfully 

Richard  Bentley 


Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall  to  Richard  Bentley 

June  1,  1843 
Dear  Sir, 

I  thank  you  for  your  prompt  reply  to  my  letter  of  yesterday  and  that  there 
may  be  hereafter  no  misconception  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  second  paragraph  of 
that  letter  of  which  the  true  import  is  that  if  you  had  named  a  price,  no  other 
publisher  should  have  had  the  work,  unless  he  had  offered  above  twenty  per  cent 
more  for  it. 

If  I  now,  conformable  to  your  recommendation  'ascertain  the  value  of  the 
work  in  the  market'  which  signifies  to  make  an  offer  of  it  to  some  other  publisher, 
with  the  obvious  purpose  of  selling  it,  I  must  let  it  go  at  the  highest  price,  whoever 
may  offer  it. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  Very  truly  yours 

Thomas  Aspinwall 
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Richard  Bentley  to  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

New  Burlington  Street 
June  1,  1843 
Dear  Sir, 

The  meaning  of  the  concluding  part  of  your  letter  of  this  morning  appears  to 
me  scarcely  clear. 

In  order,  however,  that  I  may  not  by  any  possibility  be  misunderstood,  I  beg 
to  state  that  I  must  protest  against  Mr.  Prescott's  book  being  disposed  of  after 
you  have  ascertained  its  highest  value  in  the  literary  market,  without  giving  me 
an  opportunity  of  bidding  for  it. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  Sir,  Yours  faithfully 

Richard  Bentley 


Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall  to  Richard  Bentley 

Bishopsgate  Church  Yard 
June  2,  1843 
Dear  Sir, 

On  referring  to  my  letter  of  yesterday  I  do  not  perceive  any  obscurity  in  the 
concluding  part  of  it,  to  which  your  reply  of  the  same  date  alludes.  But  I  will 
endeavor  to  explain  my  meaning. 

Since  you  decline  to  make  any  positive  offer  I  must  now  go  into  the  market  at 
large  and  try  to  obtain  the  most  I  can  get  for  the  work.  In  entering  upon  negoti- 
ations with  any  publisher  I  shall  do  so  free  from  all  pledges  and  embarrassing  re- 
strictions, and  if  an  offer  should  be  made  of  as  much,  as  I  consider  can  be  ob- 
tained for  the  work  I  shall  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  accept  it  without  making  fur- 
ther experiments,  which  may  end  in  nothing  but  a  fruitless  expense  of  time  and 
labor. 

If  after  receiving  such  an  offer  I  should  even  go  back  to  you,  it  would  only  be 
to  say  that  you  might  have  the  work  at  a  given  price,  but  not  to  disclose  the  offer 
made  by  another. 

Notwithstanding  the  natural  desire  which  both  Mr.  Prescott  and  myself  have 
to  place  the  work  in  your  hands,  want  of  time,  the  implied  understanding  on 
which  analogous  negotiations  are  fairly  conducted  and  other  circumstances  may 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  your  protest,  and  of 
course,  I  can  give  no  pledge  to  that  effect. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  Very  truly  yours 

Thomas  Aspinwall 
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From  Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

Spyeland,  near  Edinburgh 
.     June  1,  1843 
My  dear  Mr.  Prescott: 

Very  much  like  one  in  a  dream,  or  one  who  sitting  down  on  the  miracu- 
lous cushion  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  finds  himself  suddenly  transported  to 
a  distant  region,  I  address  you  from  the  country-place  where  we  are  now 
staying.  It  does  really  seem  like  yesterday  since  I  took  leave  of  you  in 
Chestnut  St.  and  now  here  I  am  sitting  down  among  such  totally  differ- 
ent scenes  to  write  to  you,  that  I  almost  feel  bewildered.  It  is  not  as  if  I 
were  in  a  strange  place  however  different.  It  is  to  find  myself  surrounded 
after  so  long  an  absence,  after  a  sort  of  lifetime  spent  in  America,  by  the 
things  and  people  that  I  was  brought  up  amongst,  that  gives  me  such  a 
dreamy,  half-melancholy,  half-agreeable  sort  of  feeling,  that  I  really  can- 
not describe  it,  and  therefore  shall  not  try.  We  had  a  most  excellent  pas- 
sage across  in  the  Hibernia,  the  shortest  ever  made  across  the  Atlantic, 
an  excellent  Captain,  and  some  rather  pleasant  people,  among  others 
Judge  Haliburton,  alias  Sam  Slick,1  and  sundry  English  officers  from 
Canada.  We  staid  two  days  in  Liverpool,  went  over  into  Cheshire  and 
admired  the  greenness  of  the  grass  and  trees  and  hedges,  and  came  from 
Liverpool  to  Glasgow  in  the  Princess  Royal  Steamer,  and  from  Glasgow 
to  Edinburgh  by  cars,  staid  one  night  at  an  excellent  hotel  in  Edinburgh, 
and  the  next  morning  sent  to  inform  my  brother  Henry  of  our  arrival. 
We  left  Calderon  at  Liverpool  in  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  London 
next  day.  You  will  I  am  sure  be  glad  to  hear  that  his  cold  and  deafness 
have  quite  gone  and  that  he  is  now  in  excellent  health,  which  is  no  doubt 
the  effect  of  the  sea- voyage.  In  two  days  after  he  left  Boston,  he  was  like 
another  person.  I  have  not  heard  from  him  yet,  but  expect  a  letter  this 
afternoon.  All  our  adventures  in  this  world  were  very  nearly  brought  to 
an  untimely  conclusion  by  an  accident  that  happened  to  us  yesterday. 
Henry  came  for  us  to  the  hotel  in  a  little  light  open  carriage,  a  sort  of 
drosky,  drawn  by  one  large  grey  horse,  which  his  servant  drove,  and  which 
holds  four  persons.  We  had  got  very  near  this  place,  and  had  arrived  at 
the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  when  something  frightened  the  horse,  and  kicking 
the  splash-board  to  pieces,  it  plunged  down  the  hill  at  full  gallop,  Henry 
and  the  man  vainly  pulling  at  the  reins.  We  seemed  certain  of  being 
destroyed  when  he  swerved  to  one  side,  dashed  himself  and  the  carriage 
against  an  old  stone  porch,  stuck  in  the  porch  and  there  remained  pant- 
ing and  trembling,  while  we  jumped  out.   But  for  this  interruption  to  his 

1  Judge  Thomas  C.  Haliburton,  1796— 1865,  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  published  three  series  of 
the  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Sam  Slick  of  Slickville,  1 837-1 840,  ridiculing  the  Americans. 
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career  we  must  have  been  dashed  to  pieces.  As  it  is  there  is  no  damage 
done  but  that  the  carriage  is  broken  and  the  horse  half  killed.  Kate  x  and 
I  got  great  credit  for  not  speaking  a  word  and  for  keeping  our  seats 
quietly.  This  is  a  beautiful  place  with  fine  garden  and  hot-houses,  and 
the  most  beautiful  woods  round  it,  but  unfortunately  it  rains  with  the 
most  cruel  perseverance,  and  there  are  large  fires  in  every  room  in  the 
house!  I  have  written  at  great  length  to  Mamma  both  at  sea  and  from 
Liverpool.  We  do  not  exactly  know  our  plans  yet.  I  foresee  that  we  shall 
find  it  rather  difficult  to  get  away  from  Scotland,  especially  as  Lady  Duff 2 
is  to  be  here  on  the  20th  and  insists  on  our  going  with  her  to  Dalgety 
Castle,  so  a  good  deal  depends  upon  what  she  and  Calderon  settle  to- 
gether in  London,  and  Mr.  Ticknor's  prophecy  may  prove  correct.  I  shall 
write  you  by  the  next  packet,  and  hope  to  give  a  better  account  of  the 
Conquest  than  I  can  as  yet.3  Poor  Dickens  seems  to  have  lost  caste  uni- 
versally since  his  American  Notes.  I  have  only  time  just  now  to  send  my 
best  love  and  regards  to  all  your  family,  to  the  Judge,  Mrs.  Prescott  and 
your  Mrs.  Prescott  and  Bessy,4  who  must  not  forget  her  promise  of  writ- 
ing to  me.  I  also  beg  my  respects  to  the  little  Judge.5  Much  regard  and 
love  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor  and  Anna.6  I  find  I  am  scribbling  over  half 
a  sheet  of  paper,  but  I  warned  you  that  I  am  slightly  bewildered.  Think 
of  my  asking  the  man  at  the  rail-car  depot  in  Glasgow,  to  give  me  tickets 
for  New  York!  You  never  saw  a  man  open  his  eyes  quite  as  wide  as  he  did, 
and  no  wonder.  Calderon  stated  his  intention  of  writing  to  you,  and  has 
probably  done  so.  Actios,  querido  compadre.1  I  hope  we  shall  hear  from 
you  very  soon,  and  believe  me,  Ever  affectionately  yours 

Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 


To  George  Folsom  8 

(Noctograph) 

June  2,  1843 
Dear  Sir: 

You  ask  me  whether  the  publication  of  a  translation  of  Cortes's  Let- 
ters would  interfere  with  my  own  work.  I  think  a  translation  ought  not 
to  interfere  with  the  success  of  an  original  work.  Yet  this  is  the  transla- 

1  Mrs.  McLeod. 

a  Anne  Stein,  wife  of  Sir  Alexander  Duff  and  sister  of  Madame  Calderon's  mother. 

3  Calderon  had  undertaken  the  Spanish  translation  of  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico, 

4  Elizabeth  Prescott,  1 828-1 864,  Prescott's  oldest  child. 

s  William  Amory  Prescott,  1 830-1 867,  Prescott's  youngest  child. 

6  Daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Ticknor. 

*  Good-bye,  dear  friend. 

8  1802-1869,  New  York  antiquarian  and  historian. 
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tion  of  one  of  my  principal  authorities  and  as  it  goes  over  the  same  ground 
might  very  probably  have  the  effect  to  make  it  rather  hackneyed  in  the 
public  eye,  who  may  get  tired  with  too  much  of  Cortes,  as  they  have  done 
with  many  a  better  man  who  made  his  appearance  rather  too  often.  I  say 
this  frankly  as  you  desire  my  opinion,  not  to  cavil  at  your  publication,  for 
you  have  as  good  a  right  certainly  to  the  remains  of  the  old  Conqueror  as 
I  or  any  other  of  the  genus  irritabile. 

I  really  think  however  that  although  the  publication  of  documents  may 
interfere  somewhat  with  that  of  the  history  which  rests  on  them,  the 
publication  of  the  history  will  give  an  interest  to  the  documents,  and 
that  the  Letters  will  appear  with  more  advantage  after  than  before  the 
Narrative.1  But  I  suppose  you  will  smile  as  you  read  this  unprejudiced 
opinion. 

I  have  come  across  in  the  later  part  of  my  story  a  very  long  and  im- 
portant Letter  of  Cortes  describing  to  the  Emperor  his  terrible  march  to 
Honduras.  I  fell  in  with  it  about  two  months  since,  and  asked  your 
cousin  Charles  to  inform  you  of  it,  and  offer  it  to  you  from  me  when  I 
shall  have  finished  the  work.  The  translation  of  this  document,  which 
you  have  heard  of  as  the  Fifth  Letter  of  Cortes  and  which  was  found  in 
the  Vienna  Library,  would  be  an  important  acquisition  to  the  literary 
public,  unlike  his  other  long  letters,  as  it  has  never  been  printed  or  trans- 
lated into  any  tongue. 

From  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

London,  June  3,  1843 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you  by  the  last  steamer  on  the  18  th 
May  and  now  inclose  the  correspondence  which  has  passed  between  me 
and  Mr.  Bentley  and  from  which  you  will  gather  a  knowledge  of  the  vari- 
ous restrictions  and  entangling  conditions  which  he  has  endeavored  to 
throw  around  our  negotiations. 

His  main  object  appears  to  be  to  avoid  for  the  present  all  direct  nego- 
tiations between  him  and  myself  exclusively  and  still  to  reserve  an  option 
as  to  taking  the  work  after  I  have  obtained  offers  from  some  other  pub- 
lisher. Now  if  I  were  to  deal  with  Murray  or  Longman's  in  this  way  Bent- 
ley  knows  very  well  that  they  would  never  transact  business  with  me 
again.  He  insisted  at  first  that  he  had  a  right  to  the  work  at  whatever 
they  or  anyone  might  offer;  now  he  claims  a  bidding  after  them.  To  this 
I  have  no  real  objection,  but  I  have  a  strong  aversion  to  binding  myself 

1  Folsom  published  The  Letters  and  Despatches  of  Cortes  in  1843,  whether  before  or  after 
the  publication  of  Prescott's  Mexico  cannot  be  ascertained. 
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to  disclose  their  offers,  or  even  to  let  him  know  whether  they  have  or  have 
not  made  any. 

He  has  lost  a  son  z  since  I  wrote  and  I  have,  on  that  account,  been  very 
patient  with  him,  although  I  do  not  at  all  like  the  dictatorial  character  of 
his  pretensions.  I  shall  also  throughout  endeavor  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  him,  because  in  case  he  has  not  the  publication  of  the  new  work  he 
has  it  in  his  power  to  sell  the  remaining  copies  of  Ferd.  and  Isabella  at 
whatever  price  he  pleases.  But  still  if  he  ever  should  do  so  it  will  only 
prove  that  you  are  well  to  be  out  of  the  hands  of  such  a  person.  The  in- 
jury will  be  confined  to  that  work  and  will  be  more  than  made  up,  if  your 
subsequent  works  are  in  fairer  hands. 

I  suppose  that  I  shall  not  hear  from  him  again  and  must  go  to  Murray 
or  Longman's  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  next. 

You  will  find  a  copy  of  his  account  in  the  correspondence,  by  which  he 
states  that  he  is  a  creditor  of  the  last  edition  to  the  amount  of  £200. 
Credat  Judaeus. 

Ever,  my  dear  Sir,  Most  truly  yours 

Thomas  Aspinwall 


Richard  Bentley  to  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

New  Burlington  St. 
June  3,  1843 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  refrained  from  making  any  offer  for  Mr.  Prescott's  new  book  until  you 
had  referred  to  other  publishers  on  the  subject,  partly  because  I  was  unwilling  to 
state  a  price  that  might  fall  below  the  author's  expectations,  and  also  on  account 
of  your  expressed  intention  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  negotiation, 
of  availing  yourself  of  competition  in  disposing  of  the  work. 

It  appears  to  me  that  your  obtaining  an  offer  from  me  in  the  first  instance,  pre- 
viously to  your  communicating  with  other  publishers,  so  far  from  being  likely  to 
prove  a  benefit  (as  I  understand  Mr.  Prescott  to  intend  me),  will  be  quite  the  re- 
verse. It  would  place  me  at  this  disadvantage,  that  although  you  would  doubtless 
consider  my  offer  binding  upon  myself,  you  would  be  nevertheless  free  to  accept 
or  reject  it  as  might  ultimately  suit  you.  In  such  a  case  I  might  be  induced  pos- 
sibly to  offer  a  price  above  its  market  value  which  would  be  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  any  preference  to  me. 

I  think  the  course  you  are  about  to  adopt  (of 'entering  upon  negotiations  with 
publishers'  generally)  the  best  way  of  ascertaining  the  real  value  of  the  book,  but 
you  must  excuse  me  for  dissenting  entirely  from  you  when  you  characterize  any 
'further  reference  to  me  in  the  matter  as  an  experiment  which  might  end  in 

1  His  youngest  son,  Ernest,  in  consequence  of  falling  from  the  bannisters  in  the  house  in 
New  Burlington  Street.    (May  21.) 
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nothing  but  a  fruitless  expense  of  time  and  labour';  for  it  may  suit  my  views  to 
give  a  larger  sum  for  the  work  than  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  elsewhere. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  Sir,  Yours  faithfully 

Richard  Bentley 


Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall  to  Richard  Bentley 

June  6th,  1 843 
Dear  Sir, 

I  was  favored  yesterday  with  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant  and  as  it  did  not  as  a 
matter  of  business  appear  to  require  any  reply  I  forebore  to  trouble  you  with  one. 
But  on  reflection  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  correct  an  error  in  that  part  of  it  where  you 
ascribe  me  'an  expressed  intention  from  the  commencement  of  availing  myself  of 
competition  in  disposing  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Prescott.' 

Now  so  far  is  this  from  the  fact  that  I  am  persuaded  if  you  will  re-peruse  our 
correspondence,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  idea  of  my  going  at  all  to  other 
parties  originated  with  yourself  while  I  have  from  the  outset  endeavored  to  con- 
fine my  negotiations  to  you  alone.  When  I  have  spoken  of  competition  I  have 
represented  it  as  a  contingency  dependent  on  your  own  will  and  as  an  obvious  but 
unwelcome  measure  to  which  I  might  be  constrained  to  resort  in  consequence  of 
your  declining  to  make  any  direct  offer. 

I  would  also  take  occasion  to  say  that  the  passage  of  my  last  letter  in  which  I 
mention  '  experiments  that  may  end  in  nothing  but  a  fruitless  expense  of  time  and 
labor'  is  not  intended  to  characterize  a  reference  to  you  more  than  to  any  other 
person;  but  simply  to  describe  my  actual  position  which  warrants  me  in  ac- 
cepting at  once  any  offer  which  I  consider  to  be  as  good  as  I  can  obtain.  It  is  true 
that  it  might  suit  your  views,  as  you  say,  to  give  a  larger  sum  for  the  work,  than 
I  may  be  able  to  obtain  elsewhere.  But  it  also  might  not  suit  your  views  to  do  so 
and  therefore  it  would  be  no  inaccurate  description  of  a  further  reference  to  you 
to  designate  it  as  an  experiment  that  may  prove  fruitless.  In  weighing  the  proba- 
bilities and  other  circumstances  of  the  case  I  might  find  such  further  reference  to 
be  inexpedient  or  even  impossible  and  therefore  could  give  no  assurance  that  I 
would  at  all  events  make  it. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  Yours  respectfully 

Thomas  Aspinwall 


Richard  Bentley  to  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

New  Burlington  St. 
June  7,  1843 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  quite  as  unwilling  as  you  can  be,  to  protract  our  correspondence  on  a 
point  on  which  it  appears  we  so  entirely  differ. 

On  a  careful  perusal  of  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant  I  find  nothing  to  shake  the 
conviction  at  which  I  had  arrived  that  under  all  the  circumstances  I  am  entitled 
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to  have  the  new  book  of  Mr.  Prescott  offered  to  me  at  any  advance  I  may  be  dis- 
posed to  give  above  the  price  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  in  the  literary  market. 

I  can  see  no  more  necessity  for  your  considering  the  offer  of  any  other  publisher 
more  binding  in  you  to  accept  than  any  which  I  might  make.  It  appears  to  me 
moreover,  that  because  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  reference  to  me  in  the  last  in- 
stance being  a  '  fruitless  experiment/  to  exclude  me  from  this  chance  would  be 
entirely  to  lose  sight  of  the  preference  intended  to  be  shewn  me  by  Mr.  Prescott, 
and  to  which  even  without  such  an  intimation  from  him  I  conceive  I  ought  to  be 
entitled  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  from  the  fact  of  my  publishing  his  former  book. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  Sir,  Yours  faithfully 

Richard  Bentley 


Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall  to  Richard  Bentley 

June  14,  1843 
Dear  Sir, 

In  consequence  of  the  strong  impression  you  appear  to  entertain  of  the  pro- 
priety of  another  reference  to  you  and  with  a  view  to  forestall  any  future  dis- 
satisfaction on  your  part,  I  will  now  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  am  prepared  to  con- 
clude arrangements  with  another  publisher  for  the  publication  of  Mr.  Prescott's 
work;  and  shall  do  so  the  day  after  tomorrow,  unless  in  the  meantime,  it  should 
suit  your  views  to  take  the  work  at  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  on  the  basis  of 
the  terms,  contained  in  the  written  paper,  which  was  returned  to  me  by  you  in 
your  letter  of  the  30th  of  May,  and  an  allowance  of  twelve  copies  for  the  author. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  Ever  sincerely  yours 


To  H.  Eberty  x 

(Noctograph) 


Thomas  Aspinwall 


Boston,  June  15,  1843 


My  dear  Sir: 

I  received  two  weeks  since  the  very  handsome  copy  of  your  translation 
of  '  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,'  for  which  I  beg  leave  to  return  you  my  hearty 
thanks.  I  knew  that  translations  were  going  on  of  the  work  in  Italian  and 
Spanish,  but  until  I  saw  your  volumes  was  ignorant  that  it  had  been 
undertaken  in  German.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  in  a 
style  which  may  gratify  the  vanity  of  an  author;  and  what  is  more  im- 
portant, the  literary  execution  of  it  is  pronounced  by  the  most  competent 
judges  here  to  be  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  showing  equal  facility  of  lan- 
guage and  fidelity  to  the  meaning  of  the  orginal.  There  is  only  one  thing 

1  According  to  a  letter  from  Minister  Wheaton,  Eberty  was  a  retired  banker  who  under- 
took the  translation  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  under  the  auspices  of  the  German  historian 
von  Raumer.  He  later  translated  both  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  the  Conquest  of  Peru. 
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that  I  could  wish  otherwise;  that  is  the  omission  of  the  dedication  to  my 
father,  a  man  much  loved  and  honoured  by  his  countrymen  here,  and 
whose  name  I  should  wish  to  be  associated  with  my  own  in  this  my  first 
literary  labour.  I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
last  American  edition  of  the  work,  by  an  early  opportunity  to  Hamburgh, 
and  you  will  much  oblige  me  by  giving  it  a  place  in  your  library. 

As  to  the  '  Conquest  of  Mexico/  I  shall  esteem  myself  very  fortunate 
if  you  can  find  it  convenient  to  give  that  work  to  the  German  public.  .  .  . 


To  Edward  Everett 

June  15,  1843 
My  dear  Sir 

Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  forward  the  enclosed  to  Mr.  Wheaton  ?  I 
lately  received  from  Berlin  a  translation  of '  Ferd.  and  Isabel,'  got  up  in  a 
very  creditable  way  both  as  respects  its  intellectual  and  mechanical  exe- 
cution. It  was  done  under  the  auspices  of  von  Raumer,  and  I  am  desir- 
ous to  learn  something  of  the  translator  from  Mr.  Wheaton.  . . . 

Bancroft  is  working  up  your  valuable  materials  very  industriously. 
Fortunately  for  the  Muse  of  History,  the  Furies  of  faction  have  left  him  a 
long  repose.1  When  the  presidential  canvass  comes  off"  he  will  sound  his 
trumpet  again  no  doubt.  But  he  has  had  an  uninterrupted  winter  of  lit- 
erary labour.  He  has  met  with  severe  pecuniary  losses  in  the  western 
banks,  which,  rather  inconsistently  with  his  political  doctrines,  he  trusted 
and  invested  in  very  largely.  .  .  . 

A  literary  project  of  some  magnitude  is  set  on  foot  here  by  Messrs. 
Stephens  and  Catherwood.  It  is  the  publication  of  the  magnificent  draw- 
ings made  by  Mr.  Catherwood  of  the  ruins  in  Central  America.  The  in- 
tention is  to  have  them  engraved  on  a  scale  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
original  designs.  Mr.  Catherwood  will  embark  for  Europe  in  July  to  con- 
fer with  the  English  publishers,  who  have  intimated  a  willingness  to  be 
interested  in  the  undertaking.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  give  him  a  note 
to  you,  at  his  desire.  I  feel  reluctance  at  doing  so,  for  I  know  that  your 
position  exposes  you  to  great  annoyance  in  this  way.  But  Mr.  Cather- 
wood, who  is  a  truly  modest  and  well  instructed  man,  desires  only  to 
have  your  approbation  of  this  important  undertaking,  and  the  interest 
you  take  in  every  liberal  enterprise  of  your  countrymen  will  I  have  no 
doubt  interest  you  in  the  success  of  this.  .  .  . 

1  President  Tyler  had  removed  George  Bancroft  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston  in 
November,  1841. 
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To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  June  15,  1843 
My  dear  friend: 

I  have  received  by  the  last  steamer  yours  from  Besancon  May  28.  I 
have  not  yet  received  the  one  you  mention  as  written  from  Brussels  and 
entrusted  to  a  private  hand.  .  .  . 

I  am  sorry  you  should  have  had  so  much  unprofitable  labour  at  Besan- 
con, but  I  am  sure  you  will  find  matter  of  moment  in  Paris;  though  I 
think  that  I  am  so  well  stored  with  manuscript  material  that  I  would 
select  for  copying  only  such  materials  as  are  of  real  importance  or  inter- 
est in  the  illustration  of  the  reign.  1  shall  gain  quite  as  much  by  your  re- 
jecting the  superfluous.   I  shall  gain  time  and  some  unnecessary  cost. 

I  think  you  will  find  some  things  of  positive  value  in  Simancas.  I  see  it 
stated  that  Gonzalez  the  old  archivero  has  made  some  very  curious  and 
important  revelations  in  his  unpublished  manuscript  respecting  the  latter 
days  of  Charles  V,  especially  when  in  the  cloisters  of  St.  Justus.  These 
particulars  were  gathered  from  other  accounts  of  that  prince,  sent  to 
Juana,  sister  of  Philip  II  and  widow  of  the  Prince  of  Portugal,  by  the 
Emperor's  private  secretary  Molina  and  his  Major-Domo  Quijada.  Also 
that  in  the  same  archives  Gonzalez  has  availed  himself  of  correspondence 
between  Charles  V  and  his  unhappy  grandson  Don  Carlos.  All  these 
events  will  come  within  my  range.  I  suppose  the  manuscript  of  old  Gon- 
zalez is  the  same  that  his  nephew  offered  to  me  for  the  modest  sum  of 
$3,000!  but  which  I  would  give  but  a  trifle  for,  since  it  is  the  documents 
on  which  it  rests  that  I  want,  and  not  a  modern  compilation.  I  trust  you 
will  get  access  to  these  papers,  though  I  fear  you  will  encounter  some 
coldness  and  opposition  even,  in  effecting  this.  I  am  sure  you  may  com- 
mand the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Irving  in  my  behalf,  and  of  Calderon,  if  the 
latter  can  be  of  any  use  now,  and  of  Navarrete.  But  probably  your  own 
resources  and  influence  are  much  better  than  any  at  my  command. 

I  am  much  obliged  by  your  kind  loan  of  the  books  relating  to  Philip  II. 
If  you  shall  need  them  before  I  have  done  with  them  you  must  inform 
me.  If  you  can  meet  with  copies  of  them  at  fair  prices  you  had  better 
buy  them  for  me.  I  have  received  the  books  and  manuscripts  sent  first 
by  the  '  Alfred  Tyler '  and  secondly  by  the  steamer,  and  a  parcel  of  books 
by  the  'Rosabelle'  is  now  in  the  harbour.  But  in  truth  I  am  so  much  en- 
grossed by  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  which  must  come  out  here  in  Novem- 
ber, or  lie  over  till  next  April,  in  consequence  of  the  communications 
being  frozen  up  in  the  winter,  that  I  have  not  had  a  moment's  spare  time 
to  investigate  the  rich  treasures  of  manuscripts  relating  to  Philip  II 
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which  now  lie  in  my  study.  But  in  the  autumn  I  shall  be  master  of  my 
time  again,  when  I  shall  dive  into  the  contents  of  your  collection  and 
ascertain  how  rich  I  am. 

My  friend  Ticknor  desires  kind  remembrances  to  you,  and  says  he 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  when  you  are  at  leisure.  When  you  send 
me  a  parcel  from  any  place,  pray  write  me  separately,  advising  me  by 
what  house  and  how  it  is  to  come. 

From  Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

Spyeland,  Edinburgh 
June  16,  1843 
My  dear  Mr.  Prescott: 

I  cannot  let  the  steamer  go  off  without  writing  to  you  again  a  few 
lines,  and  only  wish  I  were  sending  this  by  my  red  haired  page  to  Bedford 
St.  with  the  hopes  of  an  immediate  answer.  I  shall  be  very  much  morti- 
fied if  you  do  not  confess  that  you  miss  us  very  much,  I  as  a  walking, 
Calderon  as  a  smoking  companion.  Calderon  and  I  are  still  separated, 
and  get  on  as  badly  as  a  divided  pair  of  scissors.  In  the  first  place,  my 
people  will  not  allow  me  to  leave  Scotland  without  going  north,  and 
Henry  will  not  hear  of  my  leaving  him  till  the  Duffs  come  to  take  us  from 
here,  they  being  still  detained  in  London.  We  expect  them  about  the 
20th  and  shall  then  spend  about  a  fortnight  between  them  and  Lord 
Fife.1  But  as  to  our  plans  after  that,  we  are  in  a  state  of  lamentable  inde- 
cision. Everybody  assures  Calderon  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  impru- 
dence on  his  part  to  go  to  Spain  just  now.  It  appears  that  affairs  there 
are  in  the  most  frightful  condition,  revolts  breaking  out  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  anarchy  and  confusion  everywhere.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  crisis  and  that  a  few  months  must  decide  it.  We  have  therefore  nearly 
made  up  our  minds  to  pass  these  few  months  either  in  England  or  the 
Continent,  probably  in  some  part  of  Germany.  I  have  a  daily  bulletin 
from  Calderon.  He  paid  one  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  Spanish  Minister, 
which  seems  to  have  set  his  teeth  on  edge.  He  dines  nearly  every  day  at 
Lady  Duff's,  with  whom  he  seems  much  pleased.  He  has  also  discovered 
that  the  General2  and  he  knew  each  other  formerly,  but  I  am  happy  to 
say  their  style  of  living  has  proved  to  him  the  impossibility  of  living  in 
London  without  a  large  fortune,  a  fact  which  I  had  in  vain  endeavored  to 
impress  upon  his  mind.   Pareja  3  writes  me  that  I  should  not  know  Cal- 

1  James  Duff,  fourth  Earl  of  Fife,  1776-1857,  older  brother  of  Sir  Alexander  Duff,  hus- 
band of  Madame  Calderon's  aunt. 

3  Duff  was  a  general  in  the  British  army. 

3  Perhaps  Jose  Manuel  Pareja  y  Septiem,  1813-1865,  a  Spanish  naval  officer,  at  one  time 
Minister  of  Marine. 
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deron  again  since  he  has  put  him  under  the  hands  of  a  London  tailor!  He 
and  Calderon  had  called  on  Chapman  and  Hall,  who  said  Life  in  Mexico 
had  sold  remarkably  well,  but  gave  nothing  but  vague  promises  as  to  fur- 
ther payment.  I  suspect  I  shall  not  hear  much  more  from  them.  Cal- 
deron encloses  in  his  last  letter  a  very  kind  note  from  Lord  Morpeth,  also 
a  most  affectionate  invitation  from  Castillo,  Queen  Cristina's  Secretary, 
entreating  him  to  pass  eight  or  ten  days  with  him  in  Paris.  To  this  last 
invitation,  I  do  not  know  what  answer  he  will  send.  His  going  there  would 
certainly  be  construed  into  a  visit  to  the  Queen.  At  the  same  time,  it 
seems  as  if  a  visit  of  eight  or  ten  days  to  Paris  ought  not  to  give  grounds 
for  much  suspicion.  At  all  events  he  has  promised  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  us  at  the  Duffs'  chateau,  and  then  we  shall  have  decided  whether  we 
shall  go  to  Cadiz,  or  where  we  shall  direct  our  wandering  footsteps.  This 
will  bring  us  near  the  middle  of  July,  so  I  am  glad  I  have  no  bet  pending 
with  Mr.  Ticknor.  Have  I  written  thus  far,  and  said  nothing  of  the  news 
of  the  day  in  Boston!  Fanny  Appleton's  engagement,1  communicated  to 
me  in  her  own  handwriting,  otherwise  I  should  have  been  tempted  to 
doubt  the  fact!  I  confess  I  am  more  than  surprised.  In  Spanish,2  I  will 
tell  you  the  truth.  I  like  the  Professor  very  much,  and  it  may  be  that  he 
will  suit  her  perfectly;  but  I  do  not  like  her  marrying  a  man  whom  she  has 
already  refused.    I  say  this  to  you  in  confidence. 

I  am  sure  it  is  a  marriage  that  will  give  universal  satisfaction  in  Boston 
to  the  friends  of  both  parties  and  in  fact  they  seem  particularly  suited  to 
each  other  in  every  respect.  Felicitate  the  Professor  from  me,  but  tell 
him  I  think  it  was  very  shabby  not  to  tell  me  before  I  went  away.  The 
last  persons  I  saw  on  the  wharf  before  sailing  were  Mr.  Longfellow  and 
Charles  Sumner.  How  absurd  it  is,  but  however  long  we  live,  we  never 
can  help  being  surprised  at  engagements !  We  are  living  here  very  quietly, 
going  occasionally  to  Edinburgh,  which  appears  to  me  after  a  long  ab- 
sence a  most  splendid  city.  But  I  really  walk  there  like  a  person  in  a 
dream,  a  disembodied  spirit,  revisiting  the  world.  I  passed  our  old  house 
in  Queen  Street,  now  turned  into  a  society  for  the  suppression,  or  exten- 
sion of  useful  knowledge.  We  are  invited  to  spend  a  day  at  Middleton, 
which  will  be  a  martyrdom  worse  than  any  inquisitorial  roasting.  What 
astonishes  me  most,  is  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  country,  the  velvet 
greenness  of  the  grass,  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage,  the  succession  of  pic- 
tures as  one  goes  along.  American  scenery  is  vaster  but  this  is  more  pic- 
turesque. This  place  lies  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  Pentland  hills,  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  the  Lowlands.  We  are  meditating 
a  short  excursion  to  Loch  Katrine  and  the  other  Scotch  lakes,  for  the 

1  To  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

2  The  remainder  of  the  paragraph  is  translated  from  the  Spanish. 
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weather  has  at  last  ceased  raining,  and  the  country  is  in  its  highest  per- 
fection, but  I  should  have  liked  Calderon  to  accompany  us,  and  I  am 
afraid  he  will  not  be  here  in  time,  especially  if  he  goes  to  Paris.  I  am 
sending  by  him  a  copy  of  Life  in  Mexico  to  Queen  Cristina,  with  her 
Majesty's  name  at  the  beginning  'en  serial  de  respetuosa  adhesion.' x 
Much  she  will  read  of  it !  I  calculate  that  it  will  be  near  the  end  of  July 
before  we  regularly  sit  down  before  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  but  once 
begun,  we  shall  work  very  hard.  I  shall  be  much  disappointed  if  the  next 
steamer  does  not  bring  me  a  letter  from  the  author  of  that  work.  I  hope 
that  you  and  all  your  family  are  in  good  health  at  this  present  writing, 
especially  that  Bessy  does  not  look  so  pale  and  delicate  as  when  I  last 
saw  her.  I  wished  for  her  advice  the  other  day  when  I  was  shopping  in 
Edinburgh.  Your  morning  rides  will  now  be  agreeable.  There  are  some 
beautiful  horses  here,  but  Kate  and  I  have  not  tried  them  yet,  not  having 
got  our  habits.  You  are  probably  no  longer  in  Boston  now.  Give  my 
very  best  regards  to  all  your  circle,  the  Judge  and  your  Mother,  and  to 
Mrs.  Prescott,  with  love  to  Bessy  and  the  little  Judge.  Remember  me  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dexter  2  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor  and  Anna.  I  have 
scribbled  a  long  and  unsatisfactory  sort  of  letter,  in  which  it  seems  to  me 
I  have  said  nothing.  Nevertheless  I  trust  it  will  produce  an  answer. 
Meantime  believe  me,  Ever  most  affectionately  yours 

Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

Since  writing,  I  receive  a  letter  from  Calderon.  He  desires  his  Paris 
journey  to  be  kept  secret,  as  he  merely  goes  to  enquire  into  various  politi- 
cal matters  and  does  not  mean  to  present  himself  anywhere.  I  trust  he 
will  get  into  no  scrape!  He  had  just  gone  with  Lord  Morpeth  to  call  on 
Lord  Clarendon,  formerly  Villiers,  minister  in  Spain.3  He  is  much 
pleased  with  the  notice  of  his  Muller.4  Consider  then  the  Paris  journey 
as  untold,  in  case  it  should  reach  any  Spaniards  in  the  United  States 
(verbum  sap.)  Lord  Morpeth  had  heard  of  Fanny  Appleton's  engage- 
ment from  Tom.s  I  have  a  letter  from  Mackintosh,6  telling  me  of  Mary's 
good  recovery  and  also  mentioning  the  engagement. 

Adios,  su  amiga  afectisima, 

F.  C. 

1  'In  token  of  respectful  attachment.* 

3  Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter  was  Catharine  Elizabeth  Prescott,  Prescott's  older  sister. 

3  George  William  Frederick  Villiers,  1 800-1 870,  was  Minister  to  Spain  1 833-1 839.   He 
became  fourth  Earl  of  Clarendon  in  1838. 

4  Calderon's  translation  of  Muller  was  published  in  1843. 
s  Thomas  Gold  Appleton,  Fanny  Appleton's  brother. 

6  R.  J.  Mackintosh,  husband  of  Mary  Appleton,  Fanny  Appleton's  sister. 
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From  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

London,  June  19,  1843 
My  dear  Sir, 

T  suppose  that  you  are  at  the  present  moment  in  possession  of  my  let- 
ter of  the  3rd  instant,  in  which  I  apprized  you  that  Mr.  Bentley's  refusal 
to  make  an  offer  for  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  would  make  it  necessary  for 
me  to  apply  on  the  5  th  or  6th  the  following  Monday  or  Tuesday  to  Mr. 
Murray  or  the  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.  On  reflexion  however  I  thought 
it  expedient  to  address  him  again  in  reply  to  his  letter  of  the  3rd  which 
did  not  reach  me  until  after  I  had  written  to  you.  You  will  see  from  the 
copies  of  his  and  mine,  which  I  enclose,  that  he  was  desirous  to  establish  a 
case  of  hardship  ready  for  use  in  the  contingency  of  the  work  going  into 
other  hands,  and  on  my  part,  as  a  measure  of  prudence,  that  it  was 
proper  to  counteract  this  device  of  his,  by  a  prompt  denial  of  the  justice 
of  his  representations. 

I  send  also  copies  of  my  letter  of  the  6th  to  Mr.  Murray  and  of  his  an- 
swer. In  the  latter,  you  will  find  that  he  adhered  to  the  plan  of  half 
profits,  etc.,  which  he  says  he  proposed  to  you  at  a  previous  period.  As 
soon  as  his  letter  came  to  hand  I  wrote  to  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.  pre- 
cisely such  a  letter  as  that  addressed  to  Mr.  Murray,  which  soon  brought 
Mr.  Thomas  Longman  to  the  office.  After  a  variety  of  inquiries  on  his 
part  as  to  your  conditions  of  publication,  he  offered  either  to  take  the 
work  on  half  profits  to  sell  the  American  sheets  on  commission,  to  print 
on  half  profits,  or  on  commission  from  the  stereotype  plates,  or  to  pay 
£300  down  and  200  more  on  the  sale  of  1500  copies.  I  gave  him  to 
understand  at  once  that  his  proposals  could  not  be  listened  to.  He  inti- 
mated that,  perhaps,  his  partners  might  be  induced  to  offer  £100  more; 
but  he  could  not  pledge  himself  to  that  effect  until  he  had  consulted 
them.  I  agreed  to  see  him  again  but  apprized  him  that  in  the  meantime, 
I  should  also  wish  to  see  another  publisher  upon  the  subject. 

The  instant  he  left  me  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bentley  the  letter  of  the  14th  of 
which  I  send  a  copy,  to  inform  him  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  disposing  of 
the  work  to  another  publisher  and  should  do  so  on  the  16th  unless  he 
thought  proper  in  the  interval,  to  agree  to  take  it  at  £650  sterling.  I  sent 
the  letter  by  a  messenger  who  delivered  it  to  him  the  same  day  but  heard 
nothing  from  him  till  late  in  the  day  fixed,  when  he  sent  a  message  to  say 
that  he  had  been  out  of  town  the  previous  day  but  would  immediately 
call  upon  me.  He  came  after  three  p.m.  and  after  many  arguments,  upon 
his  right  to  a  preference,  dullness  of  the  trade,  state  of  international  copy- 
right, dangers  of  piracy,  etc.,  etc.,  he  consented  to  give  his  notes  at  six, 
nine  and  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  publication  for  £650  provided  he 
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shall  be  put  in  possession  of  the  work,  so  as  to  publish  it  here  a  fortnight 
before  it  makes  its  appearance  in  the  United  States.  He  wishes  that  it 
may  be  a  month  and,  impossible,  pray  let  him  have  it  so.  I  think  you  may 
do  this  by  sending  over  the  latter  portion  say  the  last  sheet  or  two  in 
manuscript  a  month  before  you  furnish  it  to  the  American  publishers. 
In  your  contracts  with  publishers  on  your  side,  you  should,  if  possible, 
bind  them  not  to  sell  in  or  for  this  market.  You  will  obtain  better  prices 
here  by  so  doing. 

Mr.  Bentley  says  November  will  be  a  good  month  for  the  publication 
in  London,  and  the  earlier  it  comes  out  here,  the  sooner  you  will  be  paid. 
I  have  given  him  the  portraits.  I  hope  you  will  forward  duplicates  of  the 
sheets  as  fast  as  they  are  printed;  a  duplicate  of  the  first  batch  to  accom- 
pany the  second,  a  duplicate  of  the  second  to  accompany  the  original  of 
the  third  and  so  on,  to  guard  against  a  possible  stoppage  of  printing  here 
in  case  any  particular  batch  should  miscarry.  Otherwise  the  copyright 
such  as  it  is  may  be  lost  to  Mr.  Bentley  and  what  is  still  worse  you  may 
whistle  for  your  £650.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  suggesting  to  you, 
the  expediency  of  writing  as  little  as  you  possibly  can  to  publishers  or 
other  persons  here  concerning  any  work  you  may  wish  to  sell  in  Great 
Britain.  The  publishers  take  advantage  of  it  to  your  prejudice  and  in 
some  degree  also  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  selling  agent. 

Mr.  Bentley  is  to  bring  me  a  writing  for  signature  in  a  day  or  two.  He 
required  after  the  bargain  was  made,  that  I  should  guarantee  him  a  copy- 
right here,  which  he  had  already  said  would  not  exist  under  the  present 
law.  But  I  told  him  I  could  not  do  any  such  thing.  I  did  not  pretend  to 
know  the  law  upon  the  subject,  but  that  he  would  have  the  work  and  the 
exclusive  right  of  publishing  it  so  far  as  your  placing  the  sheets  at  an 
early  period  in  his  hands  could  effect  that  object,  but  that  he  must  take 
all  the  risks  of  a  legal  nature  upon  himself. 

I  expect  a  discussion  with  him,  but  shall  keep  him  to  the  letter  of  the 
bargain. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  As  ever  yours  most  truly 

Thomas  Aspinwall 


To  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

(Dictated) 

June  26,  1843 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  received  your  letter  containing  your  truly  diplomatic  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Bentley.  I  doubt  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  ever  had  a  more  difficult 
correspondent  to  deal  with.  You  had  trouble  enough  with  the  first  work, 
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but  things  turned  out  so  prosperously  at  last  that  I  flattered  myself  all 
would  go  on  as  smooth  as  a  railroad  with  this.  I  cannot  foresee  how  it 
will  end,  but  the  correspondence  makes  me  even  less  desirous  than  before 
of  another  partnership  with  Mr.  Bentley.  Your  way  of  viewing  the  sub- 
ject seems  to  me  simple  and  businesslike,  and  my  own  terms  he  admits  to 
be  liberal.  It  would  really  be  astonishing  if  the  mere  circumstance  of  a 
twenty  per  cent,  abatement  in  his  favour  did  not  of  itself  constitute  a 
decided  preference  without  the  other  requisitions  which  he  makes  along 
with  it.  I  wish  things  may  turn  out  so  as  to  throw  me  into  Mr.  Murray's 
hands  without  a  difficulty,  but  however  they  turn  out  I  feel  assured  that 
they  will  have  had  the  best  possible  chance  under  your  judicious  and 
most  friendly  management. 


From  Thomas  G.  Appleton 

Norfolk  Street,  Park  Lane 
June  26,  1843 
Dear  Mr.  Prescott, 

You  may  have  imagined  that  I  had  neglected  your  agreeable  com- 
mission, but  I  have  not.  I  have  not  however  advanced  very  much,  as 
yet.  I  have  not  got  upon  the  right  road.  I  have  written  my  friend  Sir 
Augustus  Calcott x  upon  it,  and  he  referred  me  to  Leslie,2  whom  I  had 
seen  previously.  Leslie  was  very  much  interested  in  the  matter  but  had 
no  experience  in  the  details  of  such  an  undertaking.  He  referred  me  to  a 
young  artist  who  he  said  had  creditably  executed  drawings  for  prints  to 
works  somewhat  similar.  I  have  called  twice  upon  him  but  he  was  both 
times  not  at  home.  I  have  written  to  Forster  3  an  excellent  man  of  letters 
here,  as  more  likely  than  any  from  general  information  to  put  me  in  the 
right  way.  I  am  to  breakfast  with  him  on  Saturday  to  talk  it  over  and 
after  that  visit,  I  hope  to  report  something  more  satisfactory.  It  seems 
probable  that  no  general  data  for  such  a  matter  can  be  got  at,  as  few  such 
illustrations  are  done  and  there  is  something  for  both  the  artist  and  the 
engraver,  as  well  as  the  publisher,  to  say.  I  can  ascertain  what  each 
would  deem  the  expense,  and  the  best  method,  but  perhaps  you  had  bet- 
ter write  in  that  case  more  definitely  to  me.  I  am  enjoying  my  summer 
very  much  in  a  whirl  of  pleasant  parties;  the  English  never  seemed  so 
warm  and  hospitable.    Morpeth  has  been  our  good  genius,  showering 

1  Sir  Augustus  Wall  Callcott,  1779-1844,  a  landscape  painter. 

2  Charles  Robert  Leslie,  1 794-1 859,  a  native  of  Philadelphia  who  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
London,  where  he  became  a  well-known  painter  of  portraits  and  historical  scenes. 

3  John  Forster,  1812-1876,  editor  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  and  intimate  friend  and 
biographer  of  Dickens. 
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England's  choicest  treasures  upon  us.  Tell  your  Mother  that  to  my  regret 
her  parcel  to  Miss  Wormeley  junior  z  has  but  just  reached  her,  it  having 
gone  to  Stratton  with  books  etc.  in  a  box  to  Mrs.  Mackintosh.  It  has 
come  safe,  though  the  Liverpool  customary  men  (as  Mathews  called 
them)  poked  through  all  the  nice  wrappings  to  see  what  was  so  well  hid 
away. 

You  should  be  here  to  enjoy  the  warm  welcome  you  would  receive,  and 
bathe  your  vision  in  these  green  fields.  Alas  too  green !  All  England  fears 
that  they  may  never  get  to  be  yellow  and  so  lose  their  harvest.  I  suppose 
this  will  reach  you  at  saline  Nahant;  amid  all  this  murky  sunshine  and 
these  exhaling  vegetables,  the  waves  crisply  rolling  on  your  beach  there 
seem  to  be  another  world.  Yet  how  cool  and  unexcited  here  we  are  — 
some  might  call  it  dull.  I  will  venture  only  to  describe  it  as  sleepy  — 
talking  of  that  reminds  me  it  is  midnight,  goodbye.   Yours  sincerely 

T.  G.  Appleton 

July  ut 

P.S.  After  an  agreeable  breakfast  this  morn  with  Forster,  I  visited  a 
young  artist,  Mr.  Stone,2  one  of  a  Club  of  Etchers,  with  a  letter  from 
Forster.  We  discussed  the  plan  of  illustration  fully.  He  with  his  brother 
artists  has  prepared  many  sketches  for  works  and  says  that  a  first  rate 
artist  will  ask  near  12  or  15  pounds  for  an  elaborate  drawing,  and  5 
pounds  about  for  a  slight  one.  The  woodcutter  will  ask  as  much  more. 
He  thinks  if  you  have  12  wood  cuts  only,  they  should  be  full  and  elabo- 
rate, otherwise  he  advises  to  intersperse  with  drawings  of  single  figures, 
armour  etc.  etc.  to  make  variety.  This  Club  have  drawn  for  an  edition  of 
Thomson's  Seasons  I  believe.  He  showed  me  a  delightful  edition  by  them 
of  the  Deserted  Village  with  copious  etchings.  Brown  may  have  both  of 
these  and  you  can  judge  of  their  work.  They  really  seem  the  best  men  in 
London  for  such  a  thing,  but  you  may  think  the  price  more  than  they 
are  worth.  Write  and  let  me  know  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  act  thereupon. 

T.  G.  A. 

1  Admiral  Ralph  R.  Wormeley,  born  in  Virginia,  had  three  daughters,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Randolph  Latimer  of  Baltimore,  Katherine  Prescott,  and  Ariana  Randolph,  who 
married  Daniel  S.  Curtis  of  Boston.   All  three  were  writers  of  some  repute. 

2  Frank  Stone,  1800-1859,  friend  and  illustrator  of  Dickens. 
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From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Paris,  July  13,  1843 
My  dear  friend: 

I  received  here  a  few  days  since  your  letter  of  June  15  in  reply  to  mine 
from  Besangon.  From  it  I  learn  that  you  have  not  yet  received  the  letter 
I  wrote  from  Brussels  giving  you  an  account  of  various  interesting  manu- 
scripts which  I  found  in  the  library  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy. .  . . 

As  I  have  already  told  you  I  found  nothing  in  Besangon,  because  the 
greater  part  of  the  papers  of  Cardinal  Granvelle  had  been  brought  here 
for  publication.  Three  thick  quarto  volumes  have  already  been  printed 
and  the  fourth  will  appear  in  a  few  days.  The  editor  assures  me  that  the 
two  remaining  volumes  will  be  published  during  the  coming  year.  God 
send  it  may  be  so,  though  I  think  it  will  be  difficult.  I  have  bought 
the  volumes  already  published,  together  with  the  Correspondence  of 
Lamothe-Fenelon,  Bishop  of  Limoges,1  a  book  also  indispensable  for  your 
projected  work.  I  have  also  bought  practically  all  the  memoirs  and 
chronicles  of  that  time,  getting  the  best  possible  editions.  Soon  after 
reaching  Paris  I  had  to  leave  for  several  days  to  visit  several  friends  of  my 
youth  in  the  country  in  Normandy.  During  my  absence  it  appears  that 
our  friend  Calderon  came  to  Paris  and  passed  several  days.  But  although 
I  had  returned  while  he  was  still  here  I  did  not  discover  his  presence  and 
call  on  him  before  he  had  left.  Benavides  who  has  now  completely  fin- 
ished his  translation  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  said  that  Calderon  had 
told  him  that  you  were  about  to  publish  your  book  on  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico.  You  have  my  best  wishes  for  a  speedy  and  happy  outcome  of 
so  important  an  enterprise.  My  daily  visits  to  the  Hotel  Soubise  and  the 
Royal  Library  have  thus  far  produced  little  or  no  results,  but  although  it 
is  certain  that  materials  for  your  history  abound  in  both  places,  those 
that  I  have  thus  far  examined  have  too  much  of  an  official  character  to 
be  of  much  use  to  you.  The  only  documents  that  I  have  so  far  thought 
worthy  of  copying  are  an  autograph  and  unpublished  correspondence  of 
Philip  II  with  his  ambassador  in  Paris,  Juan  de  Vargas  Mexias, .  .  .  and  a 
series  of  letters  of  the  Duke  of  Feria  2  during  his  mission  in  Rome;  but 
unfortunately  as  it  is  the  custom  here  to  allow  manuscripts  to  be  taken 
from  the  library  to  the  great  detriment  of  those  who  visit  it,  both  have 
been  for  two  years  in  the  possession  of  a  literary  man  named  Du  Laurier,3 

1  Probably  the  great  Fenelon,  Francois  de  Salignac  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  1 651-17 15;  he 
was  Archbishop  of  Cambrai.   No  Fenelon  was  ever  Bishop  of  Limoges. 

2  Gomez  Suarez  de  Figueroa,  died  1575,  a  distinguished  general  under  Philip  II. 
*  Probably  Edouard  Dulaurier,  1 807-1 881,  an  Orientalist. 
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who  keeps  them  without  any  fixed  plan  in  his  house,  doing  nothing  with 
them  and  preventing  others  from  using  them.  I  secured  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  him  and  have  seen  him  and  talked  with  him,  but  although  I 
explained  to  him  the  object  of  my  investigation  and  told  him  that  it  was 
not  your  intention  to  publish  letters  verbatim  but  only  to  cite  them  from 
time  to  time,  and  although  I  asked  his  permission  to  copy  them  or  make 
extracts  from  them  I  have  so  far  received  only  evasive  answers.  Prob- 
ably there  are  other  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library,  which  like  these 
have  been  lent  out,  since  for  some  time  the  attention  of  historical  students 
has  been  turned  in  this  direction,  and  the  government  encourages  and 
defrays  the  cost  of  printing  original  documents  of  this  period.  I  shall  re- 
port further  on  this  at  a  later  time. 

In  looking  over  my  papers  a  few  days  ago  I  found  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy  in  Boston  in  acknowledgment  of 
my  election  as  a  Fellow,  dated  May  1842!  You  may  fancy  my  consterna- 
tion at  finding  it.  I  doubtless  put  it  in  some  drawer  of  my  desk  with  the 
intention  of  taking  it  to  Rich  or  sending  it  to  you  when  I  next  wrote,  and 
it  must  have  stayed  there  with  other  letters  and  papers  until  it  reappeared 
the  other  day.  I  am  therefore  writing  another  letter  to  the  Secretary  ex- 
plaining the  mishap  and  begging  his  pardon  for  so  long  a  silence. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  change  of  government  which  is  preparing  in 
Spain  will  affect  my  position  in  any  way.  Probably  it  will,  and  my  ap- 
pointment as  Vice-Consul  at  Tunis,  made  by  the  government  of  the  Duke 
de  la  Victoria  x  will  be  annulled.  I  say  this  because  as  things  go  his  re- 
gency cannot  last  long.  If  the  Moderates  succeed  him  I  shall  be  all  right, 
as  I  have  many  influential  friends  among  them,  and  whatever  people 
may  say  they  will  be  friendly  to  France;  but  I  think  they  are  the  only 
ones  who  have  given  any  evidence  in  Spain  of  fostering  and  protecting 
letters.  For  some  time  there  has  been  talk  of  giving  the  Escorial  Library 
a  new  management  which  will  make  it  useful  to  the  public,  and  there  is 
also  talk  of  establishing  in  Madrid  a  Chair  of  Arabic  in  the  new  univer- 
sity; either  of  these  appointments  would  be  pleasanter  to  me  than  going 
over  to  Africa,  especially  as  I  have  a  wife  and  children  to  whose  education 
I  must  attend.  In  any  case  I  am  going  to  Spain,  and  I  hope  that  in  the 
archives  of  Simancas  I  shall  find  enough  to  repay  you  amply  for  the  con- 
siderable sums  that  I  have  spent  on  your  account.  I  am  already  having 
an  interesting  manuscript  copied  in  the  Academy  of  History. 

I  am  myself  copying  my  letters  of  Philip  II,  because  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  any  one  here  who  is  disposed  and  able  to  do  it.  I  shall  send  you 
both  the  originals  and  the  copies.  I  am  living  in  the  same  house  with  Car- 

1  The  title  given  General  Baldomero  Espartero.  In  two  weeks  from  this  time  he  was  a 
fugitive  from  Spain. 
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derera,  who  asks  to  be  remembered  to  you.  Among  the  numerous  draw- 
ings which  he  has  done  in  Spain  I  have  seen  one  of  the  house  in  which 
Philip  II  was  born  in  Valladolid.  He  has  already  finished  the  portraits  of 
the  fourth  wife  of  Philip  x  and  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  as  he  expects 
to  return  to  Spain  soon  he  will  not  do  the  others  until  he  reaches  Madrid, 
where  there  are  better  originals.  I  will  inform  you  of  my  departure.  My 
wife  remains  in  London  and  will  stay  there  until  she  knows  where  I  am 
going  to  lay  my  bones. 

Please  remember  me  to  Mr.  Ticknor  and  tell  him  that  I  have  not  for- 
gotten him.  Among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Royal  Library  here  is  a 
Chronicle  of  the  Cid  in  verse,  differing  from  the  poem  published  by 
Sanchez.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  seeing  it,  because  M.  Ferdinand 
Denis  2  has  it  in  his  house.  .  .  .  Very  sincerely  your  friend 

Gayangos 

From  Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Edinburgh,  July  16,  1843 
My  dear  friend: 

As  soon  as  we  reached  England  I  hastened  to  write  you  to  tell  you  of  it 
and  to  say  that  as  I  have  found  Spain  in  revolt  and  in  an  appalling  state 
of  civil  war  I  have  been  obliged  to  remain  a  short  time  in  England  to 
allow  the  tempest  to  subside  or  see  what  direction  it  was  taking. 

You  can  see  that  my  fears  were  well  founded,  and  that  I  was  not  mis- 
taken when  I  told  you  that  it  was  possible  that  Espartero  would  be  op- 
posed by  the  same  men  who  had  raised  him  to  power;  you  will  not  be 
among  those  who  will  believe  that  the  exiled  queen  and  Louis  Philippe 
are  subsidizing  the  present  rising  of  the  whole  nation  with  more  enthusi- 
asm today  against  England  than  formerly  against  Napoleon.  The  proba- 
bilities are  that  Espartero  will  fall,  but  it  has  not  yet  happened  and  he 
may  prevail.  But  it  is  certain  that  his  triumph  will  be  only  temporary 
and  accompanied  by  much  bloodshed  and  cruelty  more  or  less  neces- 
sary; in  any  case  however  we  shall  avoid  a  long  usurpation.  Possibly  or 
rather  probably  a  terrible  anarchy  will  succeed  his  fall,  but  we  shall  es- 
cape his  dictatorship,  which  is  so  odious  to  us  Spanish.3 

In  order  to  learn  the  state  of  affairs  at  first  hand  I  have  made  a  trip  to 

1  Anne  of  Austria,  1 549-1 580,  daughter  of  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  She  married  Philip  II 
in  1570. 

3  The  French  historian  and  man  of  letters. 

3  After  Espartero's  flight  the  Cortes  met  on  November  8,  1843  and  proclaimed  Isabella 
II  of  age,  although  she  was  only  thirteen  years  old. 
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Paris.  I  found  there  enthusiastic  admirers  of  yours,  among  them  Mar- 
tinez de  la  Rosa,  and  I  also  met  Benavides,  a  magistrate  and  deputy  in 
the  Cortes  and  protege  of  Don  Francisco  de  Zea,1  and  a  man  of  letters.  He 
promised  that  as  soon  as  the  first  volume  of  his  translation  of  Ferd.  and 
Isabella  was  finished  (for  which  he  tells  me  he  has  written  a  long  intro- 
duction) he  should  send  it  to  me  to  forward  to  you.  He  will  do  the  same 
with  the  remaining  volumes.  As  soon  as  he  learned  that  I  had  your  pic- 
ture he  asked  for  a  copy  to  be  lithographed  for  the  frontispiece  of  his 
book.  On  returning  to  London  and  before  having  it  engraved,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  we  ought  to  obtain  your  permission,  which  we  now  re- 
quest; we  shall  get  it  in  time  if  you  answer  promptly.  .  .  .  Mr.  Everett  has 
also  asked  to  see  the  pages  already  printed  which  I  have  of  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico,  but  I  have  not  shown  them  to  anyone.  I  am  keeping  my  word 
and  am  resolved  to  translate  the  book.  Please  send  me  by  sealed  packet 
the  remaining  pages  which  Mr.  Everett  will  forward  to  me,  asking  that 
the  package  may  be  sent  unopened  to  me  wherever  I  may  be,  which 
probably  will  be  in  some  little  town  in  France  for  the  present. 

I  should  very  much  enjoy  being  in  Boston  with  you  still,  my  good 
friend,  enjoying  peaceful  days  and  intellectual  pleasures,  which  as  I  have 
told  you  I  truly  believe  will  be  the  last  good  days  of  the  kind  that  I  so 
much  enjoy  that  I  shall  ever  have  in  my  life. 

Please  congratulate  the  happy  Longfellow  in  my  name  on  his  good 
fortune  in  having  obtained  the  hand  of  the  angelic  Fanny.  May  they 
be  as  happy  as  I  hope.  . . . 

I  have  been  to  see  Dickens  twice  but  have  not  found  him  at  home. 
Chapman  &  Hall  have  behaved  very  shabbily  to  Fanny.  The  book  has 
sold  very  well  and  has  just  been  reviewed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  They 
are  worse  than  Pequeno  &  Bruno,2  who  were  much  more  generous.  By 
the  way,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  any  copies  of  my  unfortunate  Miiller 
have  been  sold.  I  have  seen  Lord  Morpeth,  who  asked  after  you  with 
very  friendly  interest;  I  have  tried  to  see  Gayangos  but  have  not  suc- 
ceeded because  he  had  left  London  and  reached  Paris  only  the  night  be- 
fore I  left  it.  He  is  an  intimate  friend  of  Benavides,  and  it  appears  that 
he  was  returning  from  Belgium  where  he  had  been  securing  manuscripts 
for  you. 

I  shall  not  fail  to  write  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  and  to  send  you  what  I 
have  promised  as  soon  as  I  arrive  in  Spain.  Kindest  regards  to  your  good 
parents,  to  Betty,  the  little  Judge  and  Mrs.  Prescott;  I  hope  they  will 
not  forget  me  and  will  continue  their  kindness  to  my  good  mother-in- 

1  Francisco  de  Zea-Bermudez,  1772- 1850,  Ambassador  to  England,  etc.,  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2  Little  and  Brown,  publishers,  in  Boston. 
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law  z  and  her  family.  Regards  to  Ticknor  and  his  wife  and  to  Gray;  I 
hope  that  both  will  tell  me  their  agents  in  London,  so  that  I  may  send 
them  the  engravings.  .  . . 

Do  not  fail  to  give  me  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  and  of  allowing 
me  to  be  of  service  in  any  way.   Very  sincerely  your  friend 

A.  Calderon  de  la  Barca 


From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Paris,  August  2,  1843 
My  dear  friend: 

There  is  nothing  new  at  this  time  except  that  I  have  succeeded  in  see- 
ing the  letters  of  Vargas  Mexias  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  to 
you.  Unfortunately  they  are  all  written  in  cipher,  and  although  it  would 
not  be  very  difficult  to  decipher  them  it  is  probable  that  they  contain 
nothing  which  would  repay  the  trouble  entailed  by  it.  Experience  has 
taught  me  that  this  class  of  correspondence,  although  written  for  the 
main  part  in  cipher  rarely  contains  important  facts  which  are  entirely 
unknown  to  historians.  Of  course  from  time  to  time  the  motives  of  politi- 
cal action  are  revealed  more  fully,  and  the  directing  hand  appears  more 
clearly,  but  in  general  from  what  I  have  seen  of  this  class  of  writing  it  is 
composed  with  a  formality,  a  rigidity  and  a  self-consciousness  which  is  in 
great  contrast  with  the  light-hearted  tone  that  appears  in  the  letters  of 
the  French  ambassadors.  In  fact  if  I  can  judge  by  the  correspondence 
of  Thomas  Perrenot,  Seigneur  of  Chantonnay  and  brother  of  Cardinal 
Granvelle,  which  is  kept  complete  in  the  Hotel  Soubise,  there  is  no  letter 
however  insignificant  from  his  ambassadors  in  Rome,  Paris,  London  or 
Venice,  or  from  the  governors  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was  not  read 
and  annotated  by  Philip  II.  Furthermore  many  of  them  have  the  reply 
written  in  the  margin  by  his  own  hand.  Vargas  was  ambassador  in  one 
of  the  most  eventful  periods,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  M.  Dulaurier,  who 
tells  me  he  has  deciphered  his  letters  and  is  preparing  an  edition  of  them, 
may  finish  it  at  an  early  day  in  order  that  you  may  profit  by  it.  Of  the 
remainder  which  I  have  looked  over  in  the  Royal  Library  and  in  the 
Archives  du  Royaume  I  have  made  a  sort  of  summary  which  I  shall 
send  you  from  here  together  with  the  books  lately  bought,  various  copies 
made  in  London  which  I  brought  here  to  revise,  and  the  copies  now  being 
made  in  the  Archives,  which  will  not  amount  to  much,  for  dear  as  is  the 
rate  of  copying  in  London,  it  is  no  cheaper  here,  where  they  charge  two 
francs  for  what  they  call  a  rolle,  or  two  pages  folio. 
1  Mrs.  William  (Jane)  Inglis  was  keeping  school  in  Boston  at  No.  5  Chestnut  Street. 
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Among  the  books  which  I  bought  in  Leyden  and  Brussels  and  which  I 
sent  from  there  to  Rich  to  be  forwarded  to  you  are  some  that  I  bought 
for  my  own  use,  and  I  am  afraid  they  were  sent  to  you.  You  will  recog- 
nize them  if  there  are  any  which  do  not  relate  to  the  period  of  your  pro- 
posed work. 

The  facsimile  which  you  sent  me  of  the  Gran  Capitdn  reads  as  follows 

'  Your  most  humble  servant,  who  kisses  your  royal  feet  and  hands, 

Go.  Fz.  Duq.  de  Terranova.' 
As  for  the  other,  which  is  in  the  writing  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Catholic  Sovereigns,  I  cannot  venture  to  say  anything  at  pre- 
sent. It  is  a  veritable  enigma  and  will  be  very  difficult  to  decipher  without 
the  rest  of  the  letter;  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  to  whom  the  letter 
was  addressed,  if  the  whole  letter  was  written  by  her  own  hand,  etc. 

I  expect  to  leave  here  for  Madrid  at  the  end  of  this  month,  as  I  want  to 
get  there  as  soon  as  possible  and  because  the  vacation  season  begins  on 
September  1st  and  the  libraries  and  archives  will  then  be  closed  so  that 
my  being  there  then  would  not  do  you  any  good.  My  friend  M.  Teulet,1 
an  intelligent  and  obliging  man  who  is  employed  in  the  archives  of  the 
Hotel  Soubise,  has  agreed  to  write  to  you  and  satisfy  any  question  on 
which  you  may  wish  to  consult  him  as  well  as  to  arrange  for  the  copying 
of  any  documents  which  you  may  wish  after  examining  my  summary. 
Mr.  Weiss,2  editor  of  the  Granvelle  papers,  has  been  appointed  Librarian 
at  Besancon,  they  say  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  bringing  that 
valuable  collection  here.  You  must  see  that  the  remaining  volumes  of 
that  collection  and  of  others  which  I  send  to  you  are  purchased  and  for- 
warded. Rich  the  father  is  here  now  suffering  from  an  attack  of  the  stone 
which  prevents  his  continuing  to  London.  Please  remember  me  to  Mr. 
Ticknor,  and  tell  him  that  I  have  begun  a  long  letter  to  him  in  which  I 
will  give  him  information  of  some  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  library  here. 
I  shall  write  you  again  before  my  departure  from  Paris.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  receive  as  soon  as  possible  your  new  history,  and  if  I  can  make  it 
known  in  Madrid  I  shall  do  it  with  much  pleasure,  although  I  have  never 
occupied  myself  with  the  history  of  the  New  World.  Carderera  will  leave 
for  Madrid  soon  after  I  do;  he  will  write  you  from  there. 

I  am  always  very  sincerely  your  friend 

Gayangos 

1  Jean  Baptiste  Alexandre  Theodore  Teulet,  1 807-1 866,  antiquary  and  of  the  Aca- 
demie  des  Inscriptions. 

a  Charles  Weiss,  1 779-1 866. 
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From  Frederick  Catherwood 

21  Charles  Square,  Hoxton,  London 
•   August  13,  1843 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  wrote  you  a  few  lines  by  the  packet  of  the  5th  instant  and  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  sending  you  the  sketch  I  then  spoke  of.  Mr.  Gompertz x 
the  artist  has  selected  a  scene  from  the  first  volume  as  a  specimen,  but 
would  of  course  illustrate  any  subjects  you  might  select.  I  like  the  com- 
position very  much  and  think  it  would  engrave  very  well  on  wood.  I  re- 
marked to  him  that  I  did  not  think  side-saddles  were  invented  at  that 
time  and  that  Dona  Isabella  rode  in  the  manner  Moorish  women  do  at 
the  present  time.  He  said  the  observation  was  just  but  that  artists  were 
agreed  spite  of  the  anachronism,  to  represent  their  heroines  in  the  more 
picturesque  and  graceful  habit  of  modern  time.  Of  course  any  suggestion 
of  yours  Mr.  Gompertz  would  be  happy  to  attend  to. 

The  36  Illustrations  drawn  on  wood  would  cost  $300.00  and  the  cut- 
ting them  by  first  rate  artists  from  $40  to  $45  each  or  for  the  36  from  15  to 
16  hundred  dollars  making  a  total  for  drawings  and  blocks  of  $1800. 
Mr.  Gompertz  suggests  that  some  ornamental  embellishments  (ara- 
besques from  the  Alhambra,  etc.)  would  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of 
the  work  and  which  he  would  do  at  the  same  scale  of  prices  as  for  the 
drawings.  As  regards  the  printing  I  think  it  could  be  done  much  better 
on  this  side,  but  the  expense  would  also  be  greater. 

From  all  I  can  gather  in  conversation  such  a  work  would  have  an  ex- 
tensive circulation  here,  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  very  large  one  on  the 
other  side.  Strange  to  say  I  have  not  met  an  individual  who  has  read 
your  Ferd.  and  Isabella  or  either  of  Stephens'  books,  all  they  know  about 
them  is  from  the  reviews,  the  books  are  too  dear  for  the  generality  of  per- 
sons to  buy  and  the  only  chance  they  have  is  through  the  circulating 
libraries.  Now  if  you  could  reach  this  class  by  a  cheap  and  elegant  edi- 
tion, many  thousands  would  in  my  opinion  be  disposed  of.  However  this 
is  for  your  consideration  and  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  forward  your  plans 
in  any  and  every  way. 

I  delivered  your  letter  to  Mr.  Everett  who  received  me  very  cordially, 
but  I  have  not  yet  attained  my  object,  an  audience  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert.  It  would  seem  nowadays  that  nothing  is  successful  here 
with  the  rich  and  aristocratic  without  the  patronage  and  sanction  of 
royalty  which  ill  accords  with  my  loco  foco  notions. 

As  regards  the  large  work  of  Stephens  and  myself  nothing  has  been 
finally  agreed  on.  The  booksellers  say  trade  is  bad  etc.  the  old  story  and 

1  P.  Gompertz  who  exhibited  frequently,  1827-1843. 
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I  fear  a  very  true  one.  I  shall  send  this  by  the  Steamship  of  the  19th  and 
the  drawing  by  the  Packetship  Victoria  which  is  to  sail  on  the  17th  but 
will  probably  not  reach  New  York  in  less  than  30  to  35  days.  It  will  be 
addressed  to  the  Harpers  with  a  request  to  forward  it  to  you. 

My  respects  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Prescott  and  believe  me,  dear  Sir,  Yours 
very  truly 

F.  Catherwood 

P.S.   I  hope  Dr.  Cabot  is  entirely  recovered.   Write  soon.1 


To  Edward  Everett 

August  1 5,  1843 
My  dear  Sir: 

My  friend  Senor  Calderon  asks  me  in  his  last  letter  to  send  to  your  care 
some  proof  sheets  of  my  '  Conquest  of  Mexico/  which  I  do  accordingly, 
with  the  request  that  you  will  have  them  sent  to  their  address  in  London. 
I  am  born  to  give  you  trouble.  I  have  achieved  the  Conquest.  ...  It  has 
cost  me  some  hard  work  this  summer  in  our  eyrie  at  Nahant.  Aspinwall 
has  sold  the  copyright  to  Bentley  at  last  for  £650,  after  a  negotiation  as 
long  and  as  perplexing  as  that  on  the  Boundary.2  The  real  truth  is,  there 
is  no  confidence  among  the  trade  in  the  validity  of  the  copyright  of  a  for- 
eign work,  published  in  England.  Under  these  circumstances  I  feel  I 
have  done  well  with  the  book,  better  than  to  publish  on  halves,  when  the 
half  is  to  be  measured  by  the  conscience  of  the  publisher,  which  reminds 
one  of  that  Dutch  Governor's  foot,  which  settled  the  scales  in  Knicker- 
bocker.3 The  book  will  appear  in  London  probably  before  the  end  of 
October. 

We  often  hear  accounts  of  you  through  both  private  and  public  chan- 
nels, and  everything  that  you  say  in  public  you  may  be  sure  is  read  with 
eagerness  by  your  countrymen  at  home.  We  are  at  last  represented.  You 
make  us  all  feel  how  important  is  the  personal  character  of  the  Minister 

1  'Touching  the  portrait,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  have  it  appear  in  the  Spanish  editon  if 
you  think  best.  I  suppose  it  can  be  well  engraved  either  in  London  or  Paris.  But  you  will 
see  that  it  is  well  executed  I  know,  and  that  I  shall  not  be  made  to  look  like  a  Yankee  school- 
master. I  had  rather  it  would  be  no  likeness  and  represent  me  as  a  gentleman,  than  the  best 
likeness  in  the  world  and  look  like  a  pedlar,  or  indeed  like  an  amiable  fool.  Will  you  not  put 
your  name  at  the  bottom,  stating  that  it  is  from  a  painting  or  miniature  belonging  to  your- 
self? I  should  like  it.  Staigg,*  you  may  remember,  was  the  painter.  I  should  like  to  get  a 
copy  of  it  when  finished.'  —  To  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  August  15,  1843. 

*  Richard  Morrell  Staigg,  1817-1881,  a  native  of  England  who  came  in  his  youth  to  the 
United  States  and  became  a  successful  portrait  painter. 

2  The  Aroostook  Boundary  dispute  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  had  been  settled 
by  the  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty  in  1842. 

3  See  Irving's  History  of  New  York,  chap.  3. 
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in  the  diplomatic  relations  between  England  and  the  United  States,  and 
how  much  may  be  done  by  the  courtesies  of  social  life  towards  establish- 
ing a  kind  feeling  between  the  nations.  It  is  well  for  us  that  you  did  not 
affect  the  Celestial  mission,  for  which  it  will  be  easier  to  find  a  hundred 
suitable  persons  than  one  for  the  court  of  St.  James. . . . x 

From  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

London,  August  17,  1843 
My  dear  Sir, 

Your  letters  of  the  16th  June,  15  th  and  30th  of  July  have  all  come  safe 
to  hand  and  I  now  inclose  a  copy  of  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Bentley,  and 
also  for  your  signature  and  prompt  return  to  me  a  form  of  concurrence, 
which  is  indispensably  necessary  as  a  confirmation  of  his  title  to  the 
British  copyright. 

I  regret  that  you  felt  any  anxiety  about  his  delay  in  executing  the 
writings.  I  should  perhaps  have  apprized  you  that  when  a  copyright  is 
transferred  they  are  longer  and  more  complicated  than  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  agreement  for  half  profits.  I  presumed  however  that  you  would 
infer  that  he  was  substantially  bound  to  the  performance  of  his  verbal 
engagements  by  reason  of  my  delivery  of  the  three  designs  or  portraits  of 
Cortes,  etc.  The  law's,  or  rather  the  lawyers',  delay  was  not  greater  than 
usual  on  similar  occasions. 

As  the  agreement  is  that  you  shall  forward  the  copy  (proofs)  at  your 
own  expense,  you  will  of  course  send  them  as  cheaply  to  me  as  to  him 
direct.  Besides  I  ought  to  obtain  from  him  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
receipt  of  each  portion. 

I  have  already  sent  him  the  two  first  volumes  and  expect  his  reply 
momently.  I  suggested  the  propriety  of  his  adopting  the  same  type  and 
informed  him  of  all  you  wrote  in  regard  to  the  transmission  of  the  remain- 
ing portions  of  the  work.  He  does  not  wish  to  bring  out  the  work  before 
the  19th  of  October  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  see  that  all  is  right  in  that 
respect.  In  fact  he  has  always  spoken  of  the  1st  of  November  as  the  day 
of  actual  publication,  although  he  is  also  naturally  anxious  to  be  sure  of 
bringing  it  out  here,  before  it  shall  make  its  appearance  in  the  United 
States;  otherwise,  his  copyright  would  be  in  jeopardy.  Your  American 
copyright,  on  the  other  hand,  would  stand  good,  notwithstanding  a  prior 
publication  here. 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  English  copies  will  be  sent  to  the  United 
States,  the  difference  of  price  is,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  obstacle.  .  .  . 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly,  Your  friend 

Thomas  Aspinwall 

1  Caleb  Cushing  had  been  commissioned  minister  to  China,  May  8,  1843. 
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From  Edward  Everett 

London,  Sept.  I,  1843 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  your  note  of  the  15  th  Aug.  Mr.  Calderon  has  gone  to  Madrid. 
Your  parcels  exceed  the  size  and  weight,  adapted  for  transmission  by  the 
Ambassador's  bag.  I  will  endeavor  to  find  some  conveyance  for  them; 
unless  I  should  hear,  in  answer  to  the  letter  which  the  Messrs.  Gower 
have  written  to  him,  that  he  is  about  to  leave  Madrid.  His  late  master 
Espartero,  now  brought  down  to  a  pretty  humble  level,  has  taken  a  villa 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Regent's  Park,  and  is  very  likely  to  end  his  days 
in  exile.   He  is  afflicted  with  a  cruel  and  dangerous  disease,  the  stone. 

Pray  do  not  talk  of  being  troublesome  to  me.  If  you  are  to  give  me  no 
other  trouble,  than  that  of  sending  me  the  proof  sheets  of  a  new  book,  I 
pray  you  to  continue  to  persecute  me  to  the  end  of  my  days.  I  think  you 
have,  on  the  whole,  done  well  with  Bentley.  An  Englishman  on  the  spot, 
with  your  reputation  as  the  author  of  'Ferdinand  and  Isabella,'  would 
have  done  better;  but  it  is  after  all  not  a  copyright  which  Bentley  buys, 
but  merely  the  anticipation  of  other  publishers  and  the  protection  which 
exists  in  the  understanding  between  the  members  of  the  trade. 

I  feel  very  grateful  for  the  manner  in  which  you  frequently  allude  to 
my  position  here.  Had  I  a  thousand  pounds  more  salary,  I  should  like  it 
better,  as  I  might  then  render  my  house  more  agreeable  to  my  country- 
men, and  do  more  toward  returning  civilities  here.  But  one  cannot  have 
everything. 

Remember  me  kindly  at  home  and  believe  me  Ever  cordially  yours 

Edward  Everett 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  September  1,  1843 
My  dear  friend: 

I  have  received  your  welcome  letter  of  the  13  th  of  July  from  Paris,  and 
will  answer  its  contents.  I  have  not  yet  received  the  letter  from  Brussels, 
but  you  have  a  copy  of  the  principal  manuscripts  which  it  notices,  you 
say,  and  the  letter  may  yet  come  to  hand.  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  the  Gran- 
velle  papers  in  a  printed  form,  and  I  shall  hope  to  do  so  before  I  need 
them.  Who  is  the  editor  of  them  in  Paris?  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive 
the  books  you  have  collected  for  me,  and  Rich  writes  they  are  on  their 
way  now.  I  am  truly  disappointed  that  you  could  meet  with  no  better 
success  in  your  researches  in  the  Paris  libraries.  The  extreme  liberality  of 
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lending  for  so  long  a  time  is  as  mischievous  as  the  opposite  extreme  of  not 
lending  at  all.  But  I  am  glad  since  you  could  not  find  epistolary  or  his- 
torical memoranda  that  you  did  not  swell  the  collection  with  a  mass  of 
barren  official  documents.  I  shall  be  truly  obliged  by  your  transcript  of 
Philip  lid's  letters,  which  I  could  not  read  in  the  original  chirography 
probably.  But  do  not  risk  the  originals  by  sending  them  too.  When  you 
are  permanently  settled  I  shall  return  you  the  originals  I  now  have, 
which  are  so  precious  that  I  fear  some  accident  to  them  in  my  possession, 
though  I  take  as  much  care  of  them  as  of  my  own.  I  look  forward  to  your 
getting  some  valuable  materials  for  me  in  Madrid  and  Simancas,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  and  I  am  sure  you  may  command  the  services  of  Irving, 
and,  if  the  Moderados  get  in,  of  Calderon  and  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  and  of 
Navarrete  in  any  event,  though  probably  you  have  much  better  interest 
at  your  command  than  I  can  point  out.  I  trust  you  will  get  some  literary 
appointment  under  the  new  regime  better  suited  to  your  tastes  than  the 
African  mission. 

Among  the  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  is  one  by 
Las  Casas  entitled  'Concise  Apologetic  History  of  the  Qualities,  Dispo- 
sition, etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  of  those  Tribes  of  the  Western  and  Southern  Indies 
which  are  ruled  by  the  Kings  of  Castile.'  If  it  bears  on  Peru,  as  I  sup- 
pose it  must,  it  will  be  very  valuable  for  my  purposes,  and  the  sooner  I 
can  have  it  the  better.  . . . 

From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Paris,  September  i,  1 843 
My  dear  friend: 

Tomorrow  I  leave  for  Madrid,  as  last  Sunday  all  the  libraries  and  pub- 
lic institutions  here  were  closed.  You  will  see  by  my  notes  that  I  have  not 
wasted  my  time  in  the  archives,  where  I  have  indexed  or  made  extracts 
from  the  documents  that  appeared  to  me  most  interesting,  and  have 
copied  practically  verbatim  the  correspondence  of  the  Duke  of  Alva 
during  his  visit  to  Bayonne  for  his  interviews  with  Catherine  l  and  her 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Philip  II.  Among  my  notes  you  will  find  some 
documents  which  should  also  have  been  copied,  but  the  excessive  cost 
here  has  made  me  think  twice  before  having  any  manuscripts  copied. 
From  the  cost  of  the  very  little  that  I  have  had  copied  here  you  may 
figure  the  sum  which  would  have  been  necessary  to  secure  copies  or  even 
extracts  of  the  correspondence  of  Perrenot,  Don  Antonio  de  Toledo,2  Don 

1  Catherine  de'  Medici,  widow  of  Henry  II  of  France,  and  mother  of  Elizabeth  or  Isabel 
de  Valois,  third  wife  of  Philip  II. 

3  Probably  a  junior  member  of  the  Alva  family. 
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Francisco  de  Alava  l  and  others  which  I  have  looked  over,  and  without 
which  I  fear  that  you  will  be  embarrassed  in  disentangling  the  threads  of 
the  tortuous  politics  of  the  time.  If  these  precious  historical  documents 
had  been  in  Spain  I  should  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  to  have  the 
greater  part  of  them  copied.  In  Spain  I  expect  great  results.  The  Count 
of  Altamira  has  ordered  his  archives  opened  to  me,  where  he  tells  me  that 
the  originals  of  many  papers  of  the  period  are  kept  as  well  as  the  entire 
correspondence  of  Requesens,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  Castile,  with 
Philip  II,  during  his  administration  in  Flanders.  The  present  Duke  of 
Alva  also  assures  me  that  in  the  archives  of  his  house  are  various  packets 
of  letters  written  or  signed  by  his  illustrious  ancestor  Don  Fernando  de 
Toledo.2 

I  have  entrusted  to  the  Messrs.  Wainwright  a  case  of  manuscripts 
copied  here  and  in  London,  together  with  various  books,  among  which 
are  three  volumes  of  the  correspondence  of  Granvelle  and  one  volume  of 
letters  of  Henry  IV.3  As  fast  as  the  remaining  volumes  are  published 
they  will  be  delivered  to  Wainwright  to  be  forwarded  to  you.  You  must 
be  awaiting  impatiently  the  publication  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Gran- 
velle, of  which  I  have  seen  about  thirty  pages  already  printed.  The  Rela- 
tions of  the  Venetian  Ambassadors  are  also  now  being  printed  here,  but 
the  two  volumes  that  have  already  been  published  do  not  go  beyond  the 
reign  of  Charles  V  and  deal  only  with  France.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  later  ones  will  deal  with  Spain.  I  am  also  informed  that  a  similar  col- 
lection is  being  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Austrian  Government 
in  Milan  or  Venice.  As  for  chronicles,  I  am  convinced  of  the  difficulty  of 
securing  editions  of  the  16th  century,  and  I  have  consequently  decided  to 
buy  the  unbound  volumes  in  the  collection  of  Michaud  &  Pougeaulat,4 
the  best  published  here,  as  they  have  been  compared  with  the  original 
manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library.  Moreover  the  first  edition  of  this 
class  of  works,  excepting  the  Castelnau,5  are  for  the  most  part  printed  on 
bad  paper  with  worse  type.  A  little  volume  in  octavo,  entitled '  Biography 
of  Count  Toreno '  has  been  given  to  me  by  Senor  Carderera  to  be  sent  to 
you.  Prince  Labanoff,  a  Russian  gentleman,6  is  at  this  moment  publishing 

1  Perhaps  Diego  de  Alava  y  Beaumont,  Grand  Master  of  Spanish  artillery,  on  which  he 
published  a  book  in  1590. 

a  Fernando  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  1 508-1 582,  the  notorious  Duke  of  Alva. 

3  Henry  of  Navarre  married  Margaret  of  Valois,  younger  sister  of  Isabel,  in  whose  right 
Philip  II  claimed  the  throne  of  France. 

«  Michaud  &  Poujoulat,  the  French  publishers. 

s  Michel  de  Castelnau,  about  1 520-1 592,  Sieur  de  la  Mauvissiere;  he  was  French  Am- 
bassador to  various  countries  and  escorted  Mary  Stuart  back  to  Scotland  after  the  death  of 
Francis  II.   His  memoirs  cover  the  period  1 559-1 570. 

6  Prince  Alexander  Labanoff  de  Rostoff,  1788-1866,  Russian  general  and  historian. 
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in  six  octavo  volumes  a  collection  of  all  the  letters  of  Mary  Stuart  which 
he  has  been  able  to  find  in  the  archives  of  France,  Italy  and  England, 
and  my  friend  Thomas  Wright  of  London  is  writing  a  history  of  that  un- 
fortunate princess. 

In  the  archives  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  the  original  cor- 
respondence of  Margaret  of  Parma  with  Philip  II,  differing  from  that  re- 
cently published  by  the  Society  of  Belgian  Bibliophiles  and  embracing 
the  years  1 563-1 567.  It  is  quite  interesting,  and  as  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  get  for  a  moderate  sum  a  copy  made  three  years  ago  for  an  English 
gentleman  who  never  appeared  to  claim  it,  I  am  trying  to  secure  it.  I  will 
tell  you  the  result.  .  .  . 

With  best  wishes  for  your  health  from  your  friend  who  is  always  at 
your  service 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 

To  Richard  Bentley 

(Noctograph) 

Pepperell,  September  14,  1843 
My  dear  Sir: 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  have  learnt  from  Col.  Aspinwall  that  he 
has  made  a  contract  with  you  for  the  publication  of  my  'History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico,'  and  that  I  have  received  a  copy  of  it  from  him.  I 
feel  much  satisfaction  at  this  continuation  of  our  relations  which  have 
been  always  so  harmoniously  conducted  and  I  trust  that  you  will  have 
no  reason  to  regret  the  new  engagements  you  have  entered  into  with  me. 
The  sum  you  give  for  the  copyright  is  less  than  half  what  I  receive  for 
the  first  edition  of  the  book  here,  but  I  must  console  myself  with  the  re- 
flection that  even  that  is  better  than  an  English  author  can  do  with  us.  It 
is  a  disgrace  to  us  not  to  enter  into  the  arrangement  for  an  international 
copyright,  and  the  publishers  who  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposition 
now  that  reprints  are  so  cheap  and  worthless  regret  it  themselves  —  but 
I  fear  too  late. 

As  I  understand  from  Col.  Aspinwall  that  you  would  prefer  postponing 
the  publication  of  the  book  later  than  the  middle  of  October  I  have  ob- 
tained an  assurance  from  my  publishers,  the  Harpers,  that  the  work  shall 
not  appear  here  if  I  desire  it  before  the  tenth  of  November.  I  shall  write 
to  them  today  to  desire  it,  and  you  will  have  no  occasion  therefore  to 
come  out  before  the  end  of  October  at  soonest.  It  is  not  probable  that 
an  American  copy  can  reach  you  before  December. 

That  you  may  have  a  succinct  notice  of  the  work  for  advertisement,  if 
you  please,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  advertisement  used  here. 
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I  am  at  a  country  residence  some  distance  from  town,  but  this  steamer 
will  take  the  duplicate  of  the  last  of  the  third  volume,  from  which  you  had 
better  print,  as  it  contains  some  corrections  of  the  errors  of  the  former 
copy.  This  will  complete  the  two  entire  sets  of  the  work  sent  to  Col. 
Aspinwall  for  you. 

The  engraver  will  also  send  you  by  this  opportunity  duplicates  of  the 
two  maps.  You  had  better  let  your  engraver  correct  some  inaccuracies 
by  these  copies  which  are  perfect.  The  maps  are  intended  each  to  be 
fastened  by  a  guard  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  lie  open  like  two  leaves  of  the 
volume,  which  is  much  more  convenient  than  folding.  They  are  each  of 
the  dimensions  of  two  pages.  They  were  made  with  great  care  by  a  very 
competent  person,  and  are  the  best  authenticated  maps  of  this  portion  of 
Ancient  Mexico  in  existence.  They  cost  two  months'  hard  labour  to  the 
designer,  though  the  engraving  of  them  may  be  done  by  you  ina  fortnight, 
at  a  slight  expense.  Pray  do  not  omit  them,  as  they  are  indispensable  to 
following  the  movements  of  the  Conquerors,  which  cannot  be  traced  on  a 
modern  map. 

The  portraits  are  from  originals,  and  the  arms  of  which  I  sent  a  stamp 
for  you  to  Col.  Aspinwall  in  my  last  of  Aug.  15  will  make  a  beautiful  and 
appropriate  ornament  for  the  back  of  the  book.  I  have  given,  as  you  will 
see,  on  a  printed  sheet  for  the  first  volume  a  full  account  of  Maps,  Arms 
and  Portraits.  The  work  here  will  be  got  up  in  full  as  handsome  a  style  as 
the  'Ferd.  and  Isabel,'  and  I  trust  you  will  think  it  expedient  to  do  the 
same.  The  Spanish  is  printed  very  accurately,  and  it  cannot  be  copied 
therefore  too  exactly,  in  accents  and  every  respect.  Lastly,  by  this 
steamer  a  facsimile  will  be  sent  by  the  engraver  of  the  signature  of  Cortes 
for  a  separate  page.  .  .  . 

I  have  returned  to  Col.  Aspinwall  the  form  of  concurrence  signed  by 
me.  You  will  see  an  error,  my  name  being  William  Hickling  Prescott,  not 
Henry.  But  I  have  obviated  any  difficulty  that  might  arise  from  it,  I 
believe.  .  .  . 

I  need  not  say  that  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  in  this  or  any 
subsequent  edition  of  the  work  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure.  Indeed  on 
any  future  edition  you  had  better  confer  with  me,  that  I  may  furnish  you 
any  emendations  and  corrections  that  may  have  occurred.  I  hope  this 
work  will  help  off  its  elder  brother,  who  seems  to  have  been  struck  with  a 
paralysis  of  late. 
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To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Dictated) 

Pepperell,  September  29,  1843 
My  dear  friend, 

The  private  archives,  of  which  you  speak,  are  the  most  valuable,  as 
probably  not  having  been  used  much  by  scholars.  Senor  Navarrete  men- 
tioned one  family  to  Dr.  Lembke  whose  archives  contained  much  matter 
relating  to  Philip  2nd,  as  he  knew  from  personal  inspection,  when  en- 
gaged on  the  compilation  of  a  certain  work.  I  forget  the  name  of  the 
house,  and  have  not  the  letter  by  me  here.  If  Calderon  is  established  at 
Court,  I  am  sure  you  will  get  access  to  the  public  archives,  and  Simancas 
will  alone  be  all-sufficient.  I  doubt  whether  the  present  archivero  is  as 
accommodating  as  his  kinsman  and  predecessor  from  what  I  have  heard. 
But  I  can  command  Calderon  and  Irving's  influence.  Senor  Gonzalez 
seems  to  have  found  there  very  curious  documents  relating  to  the  latter 
days  of  Charles  V,  which  I  hope  you  will  get  access  to,  as  his  latter  days 
fall  within  my  period,  and  from  the  novelty  of  the  facts  would  be 
valuable. 

I  am  glad  that  the  editor  has  advanced  so  far  in  the  Granvelle  papers, 
and  I  suppose  from  what  you  write  that  the  4th  volume  will  be  sent  me  on 
its  appearance.  I  believe  that  I  told  you  that  the  Marquis  Gino  Capponi 
of  Florence  has  offered  me  some  Venetian  Relazioni  in  his  own  library. 
The  reports  of  these  Venetian  ministers  are  very  full  of  matter.  You 
mention  your  selection  from  Michaud's  collection.  I  prefer  a  modern 
book  in  good  type  to  an  old  one  in  poor  type.  Fine  type  and  illegible 
chirography  are  a  crux  to  my  eyes,  and  much  retard  my  progress,  by  com- 
pelling me  to  turn  it  over  to  my  secretary.  I  should  think  that  we  were 
now  pretty  well  provided  with  materials  relating  to  the  Low  Countries. 
I  shall  not  imitate  Watson  in  making  this  episode  the  main  object  and 
theme  of  my  history.  If  I  succeed  in  this  history,  I  shall  unfold  a  com- 
plete view  of  Spain,  in  all  her  relations  at  home  and  abroad,  social,  politi- 
cal, military  and  literary,  a  vast  field.  But  I  mean  to  give  ten  years  to  it, 
'Da,  Jupiter,  annos.'  I  think  that  the  coming  in  of  the  Moderados  must 
be  favourable  to  your  own  prospects  in  the  long  run.  They  are  as  a  party, 
I  suspect,  more  inclined  to  the  encouragement  of  letters,  and  I  hope  you 
will  find  your  account  in  the  revolution  by  some  literary  post  in  Castile. 
I  can  well  believe  this  must  be  much  more  congenial  to  your  feelings  and 
taste  than  a  mission  to  Tunis. 

My  *  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico*  is  now  in  every  sense  com- 
pleted, that  is,  the  stereotype  plates  are  all  cast  and  an  impression  has 
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gone  to  London.  I  wrote  you,  I  think,  that  I  had  made  arrangements  for 
its  simultaneous  appearance  there  and  here,  early  in  November.  I  have 
been  lounging  in  the  country  the  last  month,  an  idle  man.  I  am  now  ex- 
amining the  rich  treasures  relating  to  Philip  2nd,  which  you  have  sent  me 
in  manuscript.  As  yet,  I  have  only  inspected  the  Bibliotheque  Philippica, 
and  find  much  of  interest  and  real  value  in  them.  It  is  a  noble  subject 
truly,  and  I  shall  have  to  gird  up  my  loins  well  before  I  encounter  it. 
But  first  I  must  buckle  on  my  harness  for  Pizarro,  which  will  be  a  shorter 
work  than  the  Mexican  history.  My  collection  is  very  complete,  but 
Quintana,  in  his  Vidas  de  Espanoles  Celefrres,  notices  one  or  two  manu- 
scripts, which  I  should  like,  if  easily  to  be  obtained.  One  is  by  Las  Casas, 
being  an  account  of  the  American  Natives,  noticed  (torn.  Ill,  p.  508). 
Also  a  manuscript  called  Noticia  General  del  Peru,  Tierra  Firme,  etc.  por 
Carabantes*  noticed  (torn.  II,  p.  378,  note).  I  only  wish  the  points  re- 
lating to  Peru.  And  it  may  be  that  they  are  not  worth  copying  at  all. 
Lastly,  should  any  documents  be  printed  in  Madrid,  relating  to  Peru,  as 
I  see  is  contemplated  by  Navarrete,  I  will  thank  you  to  send  them  to  me, 
since  it  is  easier  reading  in  print  than  in  manuscript. 

In  your  letter  you  say  that  your  funds  are  reduced  to  £40,  by  your  op- 
erations on  the  Continent,  but  that  you  make  up  any  deficiency  from  the 
sum  I  had  the  pleasure  to  lend  to  you.  I  hope,  my  dear  Mr.  Gayangos, 
you  do  not  think  of  ever  returning  that  sum  to  me,  or  that  I  look  to  you 
to  defray  any  of  my  charges  even  by  way  of  a  temporary  advance  of  funds. 
I  mean  that  you  shall  always  have  at  command  what  may  be  necessary 
and  when  you  will  advise  me  what  amount  you  shall  require,  I  will  in- 
stantly place  it  with  the  Barings. 

I  am  truly  obliged  by  your  kind  offer  to  aid  me  in  making  the  Con- 
quest of  Mexico  known  to  the  Spaniards.  I  shall  hope  to  meet  with  a 
friendly  reception  from  them.  I  feel  more  anxious  about  its  reception  by 
the  London  critics  who  are  strangers  and  not,  like  the  Spaniards,  my 
adopted  countrymen.    But  it  must  take  its  chance. 

1  Francisco  Lopez  de  Caravantes,  Accountant  in  the  Tribunal  of  Accounts  of  Peru  and 
Chili. 
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From  Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

Madrid,  October  8,  1843 
My  dear  Mr.  Prescott, 

Having  a  few  minutes  of  peace,  I  may  as  well  occupy  them  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  myself,  etje  me  flatte  not  very  disagreeable  to  you,  in  giving 
you  some  account  of  ourselves.  After  many  difficulties  and  discussions, 
we  find  ourselves  at  last  established  in  a  house  of  our  own,  or  rather  in 
the  first  floor  of  a  large  house,  for  here  no  one  takes  a  whole  house.  Our 
apartment  is  very  pretty,  and  is  very  nicely  furnished,  at  least  for  Madrid. 
It  is  a  large  house  in  the  Plazuela  de  Santa  Maria,  near  the  Palace.  In 
front  of  us  is  the  oldest  Church  in  Madrid,  dit-on,  that  of  Santa  Maria. 
To  our  right  branches  off  a  street,  very  steep  and  narrow,  appropriately 
called,  Calle  de  los  Autores.1  To  our  left,  lives  the  Carlist  General,  Ma- 
roto* and  the  Palace  is  at  a  stone's  throw,  with  the  surrounding  Palacios 
of  the  Duke  of  Ossuna,3  the  Marqueses  de  Santa  Cruz,  de  Malpica,  de 
Camaraga,  in  short  of  various  of  the  Grandes  de  Espana.  We  are  however 
very  much  out  of  the  Centre  and  noise  of  the  City,  which  is  what  Calderon 
preferred.  The  house  is  very  large.  We  occupy  the  first  floor,  the  2d  is 
occupied  by  the  Marques  de  Quintana,  an  old  gambler,  whose  carriage 
rolls  up  at  six  in  the  morning,  wakening  the  venerable  porter  from  his 
twenty-fifth  nap.  On  the  3d  floor  live  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Oliva, 
newly  married,  and  in  some  unknown  corner,  a  retired  Counsellor  of 
Fernando  Septimo.  Every  evening  at  5  o'clock,  a  band  of  music  and  a 
troop  galloping  by  announce  the  approach  of  the  Queen,  who  passes  in 
an  open  carriage  and  six,  on  her  way  to  the  Prado,  with  the  little  Yn- 
fanta  4  by  her  side,  and  two  ladies  of  honor  in  front,  followed  by  another 
carriage  and  six,  containing  four  gentilhombres  with  cocked  hats,  and  by 
a  shut  state  coach  and  six,  in  case  her  Majesty  should  feel  cold.  She  and 
her  sister  look  very  nice  with  little  rose-coloured  bonnets,  but  I  have  not 
seen  the  Queen  near  yet,  for  we  have  been  so  busy,  I  have  had  no  time  to 
be  presented.  Calderon  has  this  moment  gone  to  see  her  Tutor  the  Duque 
de  Baylen  s  to  fix  the  day.  As  for  politics,  they  are  far  beyond  my  com- 
prehension, and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  generality  of  the  parties  have  no 
idea  of  what  they  want.   All  that  can  be  understood  is  that  so  far  the 

1  Authors'  Street. 

a  Rafael  Maroto,  1785-1847;  he  joined  the  Carlists  in  1833,  but  six  years  later  made  his 
peace  with  Queen  Regent  Christina  and  was  made  Count  of  Casa  Maroto. 

3  A  descendant  of  the  great  Duke  of  Osuna,  Pedro  Tellez  y  Giron,  1579-1624,  Viceroy  of 
Sicily  and  Naples. 

4  Maria  Luisa  Fernanda,  younger  sister  of  Isabel  II;  she  was  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier  in  1846. 

s  Francisco  Javier  de  Castanos,  1758-1852,  first  Duke  of  Bailen. 
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elections  have  gone  favorably,  that  the  Cortes  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  will 
meet  peaceably  on  the  15th  of  this  month,  that  they  will  declare  the 
Queen's  majority,  and  then  it  is  just  possible  that  there  may  be  some 
tranquillity,  because  there  will  be  at  least  some  government.  At  present 
there  is  none.  Whatever  happens,  Calderon  is  determined  to  take  no  part 
in  affairs  here,  but  to  follow  his  own  career,  if  a  good  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself.  He  and  indeed  many  of  the  chief  people  here  of  the  Moderado 
party,  (which  includes  all  the  best  families  in  Spain,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Carlists,  who  are  mostly  dispersed)  take  rather  a  gloomy  view  of 
the  prospects  now  before  us,  and  warned  by  experience,  expect  little 
peace.  In  a  month  or  two  we  shall  see  our  way  clearer,  at  least  personally, 
and  meantime,  we  endeavor  to  keep  as  quiet  as  we  can,  though  for  Cal- 
deron to  keep  in  a  corner  here  is  as  difficult  as  it  would  be  to  put  a  screen 
before  the  Palace,  he  being  about  as  well  known  as  any  public  building  in 
Madrid.  You  have  probably  seen  by  the  newspapers  the  sudden  death 
of  the  Count  of  Torreno  in  Paris,  where  we  left  him  but  a  short  time  ago, 
in  Queen  Cristina's  ante-room,  in  perfect  health.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
talent,  most  agreeable  in  conversation,  and  a  great  loss  to  the  Moderado 
party.  His  coffin  arrived  yesterday,  and  his  honras  x  will  be  very  magnifi- 
cent, as  he  was  one  of  the  first  Grandees  of  Spain.  Gayangos  we  see  often, 
and  I  think  he  improves  upon  acquaintance,  his  manner  being  perhaps 
rather  brusque  and  self-sufficient,  but  I  rather  think  it  is  only  manner. 
He  is  a  large  good-looking  man,  with  moustaches,  always  very  well 
dressed,  and  curious  in  gloves  and  cane.  He  has  the  merit  of  being  a  de- 
voted admirer  of  yours,  and  seems  very  energetic  and  obliging.  He  says 
Sabau's  translation  is  not  good  at  all,  and  that  his  notes  are  rather  ill- 
natured,  that  he  considers  you  too  much  of  a  Protestant,  whereas  Gay- 
angos says  for  all  he  can  judge  from  your  works,  you  may  be  a  most  pious 
Catholick.  The  translation  of  Benavides  will  be  out  shortly.  Navarrete 
is  now  very  old.  He  and  Calderon,  both  very  desirous  of  meeting,  have 
accidentally  missed  each  other,  but  Gayangos  says  he  will  persevere  in 
calling  till  we  meet.  I  am  in  hopes  that  very  soon  now  we  shall  get  on 
with  the  translation  of  the  Conquest,  now  that  we  are  at  home.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  never-ending  visits,  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  Will  you 
believe  that  with  all  these  visits,  scarcely  two  persons  have  called  twice? 
There  are  certainly  some  very  beautiful  women  amongst  my  list  of  vis- 
itors. The  most  celebrated  is  the  Marquesa  de  Alcanices,  daughter  of  the 
Queen's  Governess,  the  Marquesa  de  Santa  Cruz.  Calderon  thinks  that 
such  perfection  of  face  and  figure,  although  very  rare  anywhere,  is  only  to 
be  found  in  Spain,  that  in  America  we  seldom  see  such  a  figure,  and  in 
England  hardly  ever  such  features.  Still  I  think  there  is  a  high-bred  look, 
1  (Funeral)  honors. 
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and  also  an  expression  of  intelligence ',  which  we  find  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States,  and  which  are  wanting  here;  and  in  this  Calderon  is  also 
of  my  opinion.  I  believe  he  is  writing  to  you  himself,  or  intends  to  do  so. 
He  has  just  come  in  to  take  out  his  two  nieces  to  the  Prado,  for  we  still 
have  Virginia  de  Lizane  with  us,  a  perfect  Spanish  beauty,  though  born 
and  bred  in  London.  Her  sister  the  Marquesa  de  Alvayda,  has  not  yet 
come  from  Valencia  to  take  her  there.  I  am  warned  that  I  must  put  up 
my  despatches  for  the  United  States.  First  of  all  of  course  I  have  finished 
my  letters  for  No.  5  Chestnut  St.,  so  now  I  have  only  to  put  up  my  other 
letters.  Washington  Irving  is  still  in  Paris  for  his  health,  and  young 
Hamilton  x  takes  charge  of  the  helm  in  the  meantime.  In  the  same  way 
England  and  France  are  in  abeyance  without  an  Ambassador,  Mr.  Jern- 
ingham  2  and  the  Due  de  Glucksberg  3  representing  in  the  meantime. 
Our  friends  the  Pageots 4  will  probably  be  in  Boston  some  time  this  win- 
ter. Perhaps  you  know  them,  they  are  particular  friends  of  ours,  espe- 
cially of  Mamma  and  Mr.  Macleod.  I  think  the  Lawrences  must  have  re- 
turned to  Boston,  for  I  have  heard  nothing  of  them  in  our  letters  from 
Scotland.  I  hope  in  my  next  to  be  able  to  give  you  some  decided  news  of 
ourselves  and  of  Spain.  Meantime  with  love  and  regards  to  your  father 
and  mother,  to  Mrs.  Prescott,  Bessie,  the  little  Judge,  and  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dexter,  I  remain  Su  amiga  afectisima.5 

Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 


From  General  William  Miller 

Havana,  October  9,  1843 
My  dear  Prescott, 

Here  I  am  so  far  on  my  way  to  the  Sunny  Isles  of  the  Pacific  to  which, 
as  I  have  I  believe  already  told  you,  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  ap- 
point me  Consul  General.  My  principal  residence  is  to  be  on  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  (Woahoo)  but  as  my  Consular  authority  extends  to  the  So- 
ciety, Friendly,  Navigators  and  other  South  Sea  Islands,  probably  I  shall 
spend  a  large  portion  of  my  time  in  roaming  from  group  to  group,  but  be 
this  as  it  may  I  do  not  intend  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you  oc- 
casionally, nay  con  frecuencia^  although  I  can  scarcely  expect  to  be  fa- 
vored with  a  letter  from  you  for  a  long,  long  time,  if  ever  again,  so  unde- 

1  Alexander  Hamilton,  Jr.,  1 786-1 875;  he  served  with  Wellington  in  the  Peninsular  War 
and  with  the  United  States  in  the  War  of  1812  against  England. 

2  Henry  Valentine  Jerningham,  first  Secretary  of  the  British  Legation. 

3  Pierre  Elysee  Decazes,  1 793-1 846,  a  cousin  of  Napoleon's  Minister  of  Police. 

*  Probably  Alphonse  Pageot  and  his  wife;  he  was  first  Secretary  of  the  French  Legation 
at  Madrid  in  1842. 
s  '  Your  very  affectionate  friend.' 
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serving  in  this  respect  do  I  feel  myself,  and  which  feeling  has  caused  me 
much  bitter  thought.  If  you  knew  how  often  I  called  to  recollection  the 
happy  days  I  passed  at  Boston,  and  how  pleased  I  am  always  to  talk 
about  your  far  famed  City,  I  should  appear  less  ungrateful,  but  how  can 
you  imagine  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  I  was  indebted  two  letters  for 
such  a  length  of  time  to  you  ? 

We  left  Southampton  on  the  2d  of  October,1  and  touching  at  Madeira, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Hayti  and  Jamaica,  arrived  here  on  the  6th  instant. 
Tomorrow  we  proceed  on  to  Vera  Cruz  which  place  according  to  the  clock- 
work movements  of  our  noble  steamer,  we  shall  reach  in  four  days.  I  then 
cross  overland,  by  my  former  route,  to  San  Bias  where  I  expect  to  meet 
a  ship  of  war  that  has  been  ordered  to  convey  me  thence  to  my  destina- 
tion. 

We  left  England  in  the  '  Forth '  and  were  transhipped  to  the  '  Clyde ' 
at  Grenada.  Both  are  steamers  each  of  1840  tons  and  about  450  horse 
power.  I  cannot  speak  too  favourably  of  these  noble,  strong,  roomy  and 
exceedingly  safe  vessels,  and  which  speak  volumes  as  to  British  enter- 
prise, perseverance  and  great  intelligence  in  these  matters,  although 
England  cannot  claim  Fulton.  You  are  aware  that  Government  gives 
£240,000  per  annum  to  the  Company  for  conveying  the  mail,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  postage  arising  therefrom  gives  the  London  Post  Office 
if  not  quite,  nearly  that  sum  every  year. 

I  saw  enough  at  Barbados,  Grenada  and  Jamaica  to  convince  me  that 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  will  turn  out  to  be  as  advantageous  and 
politic  in  its  result,  as  it  undoubtedly  was  humane  and  generous  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Nation.2  The  condition  of  the  Blacks  in  those  Islands 
is  evidently  improving  rapidly,  and  even  the  hard-hearted  Planters  begin 
to  acknowledge  this  fact. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  disagreeable  occurrence  in  Mexico  be- 
tween the  British  Charge  d'Affaires  and  that  government 3 1  do  not  appre- 
hend any  difficulty  in  traversing  the  country. 

It  is  now  8.00  p.m.  and  we  have  to  be  on  board  at  daybreak,  and  I  must 
conclude  with  requesting  you  to  make  my  affectionate  regards  to  your 
venerable  Father  and  Mother,  to  Mrs.  Prescott  and  to  your  sister,  and 
lastly  to  your  sons  and  daughter.  To  my  other  numerous  excellent 
friends,  especially  to  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Robbins,4  make  my  kindest  re- 

1  Evidently  September  2. 

2  Slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the  British  Empire  by  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1833. 
s  The  Mexicans  had  displayed  a  British  flag  among  captured  flags  at  a  Government  ball 

in  the  Palace  and  the  British  Charge^  Percy  Doyle,  had  required  its  removal. 

*  Probably  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  D.D.,  1810-1882,  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in 
Boston,  1 833-1 874. 
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membrances,  and  accept  yourself  my  fervent  wishes  for  your  health  and 
happiness. 
Adieu  and  God  bless  you 

William  Miller 


From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Madrid,  October  10,  1843 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  arrived  in  Madrid  with  no  little  relief,  as  the  road  was  infested  with 
footpads.  A  few  days  later  I  had  a  conference  with  the  Minister  and  as  a 
result  I  have  been  appointed  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Madrid,  which  was  my  dearest  wish  at  the  present  time,  as  I  preferred  on 
all  accounts  to  remain  in  Europe  rather  than  to  bury  myself  in  an  African 
city.  Nevertheless  I  expect  to  make  a  short  excursion  to  Africa  some 
time  or  other. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  I  started  in  search  of  the  means  of  accomplishing 
your  commissions,  but  I  had  hardly  started  when  I  recognized  that  I  was 
neither  in  England  or  France,  and  that  I  should  have  to  surmount  in- 
numerable obstacles  of  which  I  had  had  no  conception.  The  first  of  these 
was  being  denied  permission  to  examine  the  inadequate  catalogue  of  the 
manuscripts  in  the  National  Library,  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  pre- 
paring a  new  one,  but  as  I  already  had  a  note  of  certain  documents  I 
asked  for  them  and  they  were  given  to  me.  But  I  was  refused  the  neces- 
sary authority  for  the  daily  attendance  at  the  Library  of  a  clerk  whom  I 
had  found  to  copy  what  I  set  aside.  The  second  obstacle  was  that  by 
reason  of  the  vandalism  which  has  occurred  during  my  absence  many 
manuscripts  are  missing  which  I  had  seen  and  read  before  leaving  Spain, 
among  them  a  number  relating  to  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  Thirdly  I  under- 
stand that  the  Archives  of  Simancas  are  in  such  confusion  and  disorder 
as  a  result  of  an  attempt  at  sorting  them  out  which  is  under  way  that  a 
Belgian  named  M.  Gachard  x  who  has  come  to  Spain  to  copy  documents 
pertaining  to  the  history  of  Flanders  has  passed  three  months  there  with 
practically  no  results.  In  spite  of  all  these  hindrances  I  do  not  despair  and 
am  taking  such  steps  as  I  think  useful  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  de- 
sires. I  have  petitioned  the  Minister  for  authority  to  inspect  the  indices 
of  the  National  Library  and  copy  such  documents  as  I  desire,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  now  that  I  am  invested  with  an  official  character  my  petition 

1  Louis  Prosper  Gachard,  1 800-1 885,  Keeper  of  the  Archives  of  Belgium,  author  of  His- 
tory of  the  Retreat  and  Death  of  Charles  V  and  editor  of  correspondence  on  the  Spanish  occu- 
pation of  the  Netherlands. 
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will  be  granted.  If  it  is  denied  I  shall  endeavor  to  get  Mr.  Irving  to  peti- 
tion in  your  name.  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  visit  the  Archives  of 
Simancas  until  the  end  of  the  spring  vacation  period,  after  which  I  can 
judge  for  myself  whether  it  is  possible  to  secure  anything  there. 

You  must  not  think  from  what  I  have  said  that  I  am  sitting  with  my 
arms  folded.  The  Academy  of  History  contains  a  great  number  of  docu- 
ments which  are  at  my  disposal  as  a  member,  and  among  which  several 
are  already  being  copied.  I  have  also  secured  permission  to  have  copied 
the  very  interesting  papers  of  the  House  of  Alva  and  of  the  Marquises  of 
Villafranca  and  Santa  Cruz z  through  the  influence  of  Don  Martin 
Navarrete,  one  of  the  very  few  literary  men  who  combine  a  love  of  learn- 
ing with  liberality  in  this  unhappy  country.  Among  others  I  have  the  cor- 
respondence and  the  diary  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  while  in  com- 
mand of  the  Invincible  Armada;  from  the  House  of  Altamira  I  have 
copied  the  correspondence  of  Requesens,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
Castile,  during  his  administration  of  the  states  of  Flanders.  I  have  also 
been  promised  everything  in  the  archives  of  the  Dukes  of  Infantado  2  in 
Guadalajara.  So  I  have  not  lost  hope  of  a  good  harvest,  but  everything 
in  this  blessed  land  is  a  question  of  time,  as  the  proverbial  manana  of  the 
Spaniards  means  that  what  can  be  done  in  a  month  in  London  cannot  be 
accomplished  here  in  three. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  did  here  was  to  hunt  up  Gonzalez,  who  as  you 
know  owns  a  work  composed  by  his  late  brother,  the  Archivero  of  Siman- 
cas, on  the  abdication  of  Charles  V  and  his  retirement  to  the  Monastery 
of  Just.  It  is  established  by  the  original  documents  cited  in  it  that  in- 
stead of  living  a  life  of  devotion,  with  a  few  servants,  disillusioned  with 
the  world  and  occupied  in  making  watches  as  Robertson  says,  he  did 
not  relax  his  attention  to  politics  for  an  instant  but  maintained  a  corre- 
spondence with  his  son  and  advised  him  in  every  difficult  question  that 
arose.  Instead  of  living  as  has  been  said  with  few  or  no  followers  and  re- 
duced to  a  meagre  pension  which  was  not  paid  very  regularly  he  had  a 
retinue  of  five  hundred  servants  and  gentlemen  with  a  large  income  which 
was  religiously  paid,  and  after  the  death  of  their  master  his  followers  were 
without  exception  placed  in  lucrative  employments  or  given  high  rank  in 
the  army.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  documents  cited  by  the  author,  but 
Sr.  de  Lembke  who  is  at  present  in  Madrid  and  has  had  Gonzalez's  work 
in  his  possession  with  the  object  of  printing  a  summary  of  it  for  a  German 

1  The  first  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  was  Alvaro  de  Bazan,  1526-1588,  Captain-General  of 
Galleys  under  Charles  V  and  Philip  II. 

2  Descendants  of  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  about  1 500-1 575,  Spanish  Ambassador  to 
Venice,  England,  Rome,  etc.,  and  collector  of  many  manuscripts  which  he  bequeathed  to 
Philip  II. 
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periodical  has  told  me  that  such  are  its  contents.  As  I  knew  therefore 
that  a  work  of  this  character  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  you  for  the 
introduction  to  your  history,  I  went  to  see  Sefior  Gonzalez,  whom  I  found 
so  unreasonable  and  so  obsessed  with  the  importance  of  the  work  of  his 
dead  brother  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  him  to  agree  to  any  of  the 
reasonable  requests  which  I  made  of  him.  I  told  him  that  the  work  was 
worth  nothing  except  as  containing  copies  of  original  documents  which 
were  in  public  archives,  and  that  it  was  clear  that  the  observations  and 
deductions  which  the  dead  Archivero  had  made  upon  the  original  papers 
which  he  cites  would  be  useless  to  you  or  anyone  else  who  might  buy  his 
work.  I  consequently  asked  him  to  allow  a  copy  to  be  made  in  his  pre- 
sence of  the  documentary  part  of  the  work  and  to  sell  it  to  me  on  the  under- 
standing that  I  should  promise  on  your  behalf  that  the  documents  should 
not  be  published  verbatim,  and  that  consequently  the  work  of  his  brother 
would  not  be  published  or  impaired  in  any  way.  And  I  concluded  by  say- 
ing to  him  that  if  he  did  not  accept  my  proposal  no  one  could  prevent  my 
going  to  the  archives  of  Simancas  and  taking  copies  from  the  identical 
documents  which  were  referred  to  as  I  knew  what  they  were.  To  this  he 
answered  angrily  that  I  could  go  to  Simancas  if  I  liked,  but  that  I  should 
lose  my  time  since  I  should  find  none  of  the  documents  there.  This  is  not 
improbable,  as  Gonzalez  has  friends  there  among  the  employees,  to  whom 
he  would  not  fail  to  give  instructions  to  that  effect.  In  a  word  he  shut 
himself  up  like  a  clam,  saying  that  unless  he  was  paid  $2000  for  the  work 
he  would  not  lend  it  to  anybody  or  permit  it  to  be  seen.  We  have  no 
other  resort  therefore  than  to  see  what  we  can  do  at  Simancas,  going  there 
well  armed  with  orders  from  the  Government. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  in  Madrid,  I  presented  to  Messrs.  O'Shea  &  Co., 
bankers,  the  credit  which  I  had  brought  from  Messrs.  Barings,  and  they 
allowed  me  the  credit  of  over  £43  of  which  it  consisted,  but  the  sum  re- 
mains intact  in  their  hands  to  meet  any  future  expenses  which  may  arise. 
Messrs.  Navarrete,  Salva  x  and  Baranda  of  the  Academy  have  begun  the 
publication  of  a  collection  of  unpublished  historical  documents,  among 
which  is  the  correspondence  of  Don  John  of  Austria  with  Don  Garcia  of 
Toledo.  I  have  bought  it,  together  with  certain  books  which  I  was  not 
able  to  find  in  London;  I  have  ordered  others,  and  as  soon  as  I  know  the 
results  of  my  researches  in  various  quarters  I  shall  send  you  the  list  of 
desiderata  which  I  have  promised  you. 

Carderera  is  here  employed  on  your  commissions.  Calderon  de  la 
Barca  and  his  wife  whom  I  see  frequently  speak  of  you  often.  I  have 
seen  in  their  hands  a  portrait  of  you  which  with  your  permission  I  should 
like  to  have  copied  to  keep  as  that  of  a  friend  to  whom  I  owe  so  many 

*  Vicente  Salva  y  Perez,  1786-1849,  Grammarian  and  Deputy  in  the  Cortes. 
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courtesies.  The  first  two  volumes  of  a  Spanish  translation  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  have  appeared  by  Don  Jose  Sabau  y  Blanco,  nephew  of 
Canon  Sabau,  the  editor  of  the  continuation  of  Mariana.  He  is  undoubt- 
edly the  Catalan  translator  whom  you  mentioned  in  one  of  your  last  let- 
ters. Although  he  is  not  a  Catalan  but  an  Aragonese  I  suspect  that  his 
translation  will  not  be  very  good  or  his  style  as  pure  as  the  original, 
though  my  opinion  is  based  only  on  seeing  the  title  of  the  book  trans- 
lated as  follows:  'History  of  the  Reign  of  Don  Fernando  and  Dona  Isabel, 
the  Catholic  Sovereigns,'  instead  of  'History  of  the  Reign  of  the  Catholic 
Sovereigns,  Don  Fernando  and  Dona  Isabel/  as  is  required  by  the  nature 
of  our  Castilian  tongue.  Furthermore  the  translator  himself  tells  me  that 
he  intends  to  attack  you  on  your  views  regarding  the  popular  assemblies 
of  Castile  and  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition.  Benavides  has  not 
been  deterred  by  this  from  continuing  his  translation,  which  will  soon 
appear  adorned  with  your  portrait. 

I  must  close  this  very  long  letter;  I  hope  that  you  will  tell  me  by  return 
post  what  progress  you  have  made  in  your  work  and  what  documents 
and  books  you  chiefly  lack  in  order  that  I  may  seek  them  first  and  hasten 
the  work  of  my  subordinates.  Now  that  I  am  free  from  the  endless  im- 
perative tasks  imposed  on  me  by  being  a  writer  in  England,  I  can  occupy 
myself  exclusively  henceforth  with  the  interesting  commission  that  you 
have  entrusted  to  me,  and  I  shall  not  let  a  mail  go  by  without  advising 
you  of  everything.  I  trust  that  you  will  do  the  same  by  me  so  that  there 
may  be  greater  unity  and  regularity  in  our  respective  labours.  Always 
sincerely  your  friend 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 

P.S.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  receive  as  soon  as  possible  the  copy  of 
your  new  publication  which  you  promise  me.  I  do  not  doubt  that  I  shall 
enjoy  reading  it  as  much  as  the  History  of  the  Catholic  Sovereigns. 

To  Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(Dictated) 

Pepperell  Highlands,  Oct.  15,  1843 
Here  we  still  are,  my  dear  Madame  Calderon,  in  the  midst  of  the  hills 
of  Pepperell  and  woods  of  as  brilliant  colors  as  those  you  left  in  Mexico, 
though  those  were  the  colors  of  life,  and  these  are  the  hues  of  death  or  of 
the  dying.  Strange  freak  of  nature  to  reserve  its  finest  livery  for  its  last. 
I  delight  in  this  season  above  all  others,  to  see  the  change  of  scenery  from 
day  to  day,  to  walk  under  the  trees  as  the  nuts  are  falling  and  tread  on 
the  crackling  leaves  when  every  footstep  seems  the  tread  of  Time.   It  is 
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the  season  for  meditation  —  and  if  I  don't  have  many  a  good  thought  of 
you  and  Calderon  when  I  am  pacing  up  and  down  a  chestnut  grove  near 
our  house  I  should  like  to  know  the  reason  why. 

So  you  are  in  Madrid  where  there  is  little  of  this  meditation  I  fancy, 
and  where  there  is  more  cracking  of  skulls  than  of  leaves.  Many  thanks 
for  your  letter  of  Sept.  9th  which  I  received  today  by  the  Great  Western. 
You  are  in  the  midst  of  things  truly.  I  know  that  you  and  Calderon 
keep  your  wits  cool  wherever  you  are;  but  this  is  no  easy  matter  where  all 
is  excitement  and  one  is  enveloped  in  the  mists  and  heats  of  action.  It  is 
so  easy  to  be  wise  at  a  distance  as  I  am.  From  the  accounts  we  have 
gathered  from  the  papers  I  must  say  I  have  felt  some  disappointment. 
If  they  report  true  of  the  acts  of  the  Moderados,  of  some  of  the  leaders  at 
least,  they  would  seem  to  have  forfeited  their  claim  to  this  nom  de  guerre; 
but  English  papers  are  an  indifferent  authority.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart 
that  Calderon  may  have  some  mission  that  may  remove  him  from  the 
turmoil.  A  diplomatic  post  would  be  more  dignified  and  less  liable  to  the 
vicissitudes  growing  out  of  petty  party  and  personal  jealousies.  One 
would  wish  to  be  disengaged  as  much  as  possible  from  the  intrigues  of  a 
cabinet.  But  Calderon  is  a  true  man  and  will  take  the  post  where  he  can 
best  serve  his  country.  I  wish  that  that  might  be  at  Washington.  It 
would  be  more  for  my  interest  just  now  to  have  him  at  Madrid  to  aid 
Gayangos  in  getting  access  to  Simancas.  You  see  how  I  look  out  for  the 
main  chance.  Pray  urge  Gayangos  when  you  see  him  to  lose  no  time  in 
availing  himself  of  influence  so  friendly  to  me  as  that  of  your  husband, 
and  Irving,  etc.,  to  get  into  these  repositories.  Should  another  pronunci- 
amiento  occur  we  might  be  all  in  the  suds. 

So  Senor  Sabau  y  Larroya  is  doing  ' Ferd.  and  Isabel'  into  Castilian. 
He  may  be  a  learned  man,  but  I  am  sorry  for  the  publication  in  numbers, 
—  and  am  still  more  sorry  for  Benavides  of  whom  I  have  heard  such  high 
accounts.  I  fear  the  Spanish  public  will  scarcely  pay  for  one  translation, 
much  less  two,  and  the  thing  will  end  either  in  Benavides  giving  up  his 
work  or  in  both  parties  secretly  cursing  me  in  their  hearts  for  having  given 
them  so  much  unprofitable  trouble.  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  getting  peo- 
ple, especially  those  who  do  kindly  by  me,  into  a  scrape.  I  wish  when  you 
write  you  would  let  me  know  how  the  affair  is  to  turn  out.  I  wish  you 
could  see  the  German  translation,  it  is  so  well  done  and  is  such  a  beautiful 
get  up.  The*  Conquest'  will  I  suppose  be  out  in  London  early  in  Novem- 
ber and  here  about  the  middle.  I  have  ordered  Rich  to  retain  a  copy  of 
the  English  edition  in  his  hands  subject  to  Calderon's  orders.  When  you 
want  it  you  have  only  to  write  to  him  and  tell  him  how  to  send  it.  I  sent 
out  a  batch  of  proofs  for  Calderon  to  Mr.  Everett  which  if  you  have  not 
yet  got,  they  will  be  superfluous. 
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I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  here  to  interest  you.  The  Ticknors 
and  Emmeline  Austin  x  passed  a  week  here  with  us  lately.  Mrs.  Ticknor 
is  neither  in  good  health  or  spirits.  Her  trouble  in  her  throat  has  dimin- 
ished lately  but  still  her  health  seems  to  be  impaired.  The  physicians  do 
not  detect  any  positive  malady.  The  fair  Emmeline  was  all  smiles  as 
usual.  She  is  too  nice  a  little  woman  to  be  wandering  alone  through  life. 
Longfellow  is  under  the  oculist  Elliott's  hands.  Love  is  blind,  but  his 
trouble  did  not  come  on  till  after  the  honeymoon.  Luckily  Fanny  has  a 
pair  of  bright  eyes  at  his  disposal. 

Our  own  family  are  all  well  as  I  suppose  yours  are  but  I  have  not  seen 
them  since  I  came  from  Nahant.  I  never  go  to  town.  Betty  sends  her 
love  to  you  and  desires  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  to  her. 


To  James  Rich 

(Dictated) 

Boston,  Oct.  15M,  1843 
My  dear  Sir, 

The  Stagg  and  Arcadia  have  arrived  since  I  last  wrote,  bringing  the  par- 
cels to  me  sent  by  you.  I  see  a  little  work  advertised  by  Saunders  &  Ot- 
ley,  called  the  Printers*  and  Publishers'  Assistant L,  which  I  wish  you  would 
send  to  me.  If  your  father  is  still  in  London  pray  thank  him  for  his  com- 
munication respecting  his  Kingsborough  volumes.  It  is  too  late  however 
for  me  to  avail  myself  of  it  now.  My  work  on  the  Conquest  will  I  suppose 
be  published  by  Bentley  early  in  November.  I  wish  you  would  be  good 
enough  to  send  me  two  copies  of  each  of  the  respectable  periodicals  and 
papers  which  shall  happen  to  contain  any  criticism  on  the  work.  I  wish 
them  for  my  publishers  here,  as  the  opinions  of  the  British  press  have  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  sale  of  a  work.  I  have  another  commission 
which  you  will  much  oblige  me  by  executing.  By  my  contract  I  am  to 
have  twelve  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  the  work.  I  wish  you  would  get 
them  at  once  from  Mr.  Bentley  and  dispose  of  them  in  the  following 
manner.  One  with  the  enclosed  note  to  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  putting  on 
both  the  note  and  book  the  right  address.  I  believe  his  seat  is  called 
Middle  Hall,2  but  I  am  not  sure  and  I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  town. 
Gayangos  was  there  some  time  for  me.  Another  copy  I  wish  you  would 
send  together  with  the  other  enclosed  note  to  Lady  Holland.3  Eight  other 

1  Born  1808,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Austin  of  44  Beacon  Street;  she  later  married  Wil- 
iam  Wadsworth  of  Geneseo,  New  York. 
3  Middle  Hill,  Broadway,  Worcestershire. 
J  Elizabeth  Vassall  of  Jamaica,  1770-1845;  in  1797  she  was  divorced  by  Sir  Godfrey 
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copies  I  wish  you  would  send  as  follows,  all  in  London:  Rogers,  Morpeth, 
Hallam,  Tytler,  Aspinwall,  Dickens,  Everett,  Gayangos.  I  wish  you 
would  say  on  the  envelopes  that  they  are  sent  by  me.  Mr.  Rogers*  copy 
I  wish  to  have  in  a  rich  full  binding,  but  not  gaudy,  and  have  the  leaves 
gilt.  He  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  work  in  a  large  quarto  got  up  in  this  style. 
I  should  like  to  have  these  copies  sent  immediately  as  soon  as  the  work 
comes  out.  One  of  the  two  remaining  copies,  I  will  trouble  you  to  send  me 
by  the  first  steamer ;  the  other  one,  I  wish  to  have  put  aside  for  me  till  I 
give  you  further  instructions.  I  shall  send  out  a  number  of  copies  struck 
off  from  my  own  plates  here  as  presents  for  my  friends,  who  I  think  would 
like  to  have  an  American  edition  of  the  work,  and  among  them  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  sending  one  to  your  father.  The  book  here  is  to  be 
got  up  in  precisely  the  same  style  as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  I  fear  I  am 
giving  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  all  this,  which  I  trust  our  long  and 
friendly  relations  will  lead  you  to  excuse. 


From  Charles  Sumner 

Boston,  October  27,  1843 
My  dear  Prescott: 

Various  things,  among  which  a  raging  tooth  and  a  slight  fever  played 
a  disagreeable  part,  have  prevented  my  writing  to  you,  as  I  hoped  when 
I  last  saw  you.  My  special  object  at  this  time  is  to  let  you  know  that 
Greene  will  sail  in  the  packet  of  1st  Nov.  from  New  York  for  Havre.  He 
longs  to  take  with  him  a  copy  of  your  Conquest,  and  hopes  that  he  may 
be  indulged  so  far.  If  this  should  not  be  improper,  you  might  address  him 
a  line,  Post-Office,  New  York,  enclosing  an  order  on  the  booksellers.  The 
morning  of  the  1st  would  not  be  too  late  for  his  purpose. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  express  on  paper  the  delight  and  instruction  with 
which  I  have  read  your  work.  Since  I  first  devoured  the  Waverley  Nov- 
els, I  have  read  nothing  by  which  I  have  been  so  entirely  entraine;  sitting 
at  my  desk  for  hours,  then  trimming  my  lamp  and  still  sitting  on,  and 
finally  with  the  book  under  my  arm  adjourning  home,  where  I  read  on 
until  after  midnight.  The  introduction  was  interesting  and  instructive, 
exciting  thought  and  requiring  attention,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
clear  and  copious.  Perhaps  this  will  afford  to  enlightened  minds  a  field  of 
interest  of  a  higher  character  than  the  other  portions  of  the  work;  but 
these  cannot  fail  to  charm  everybody.  You  have  succeeded  perfectly  in 
picturing  those  magical  successes  by  which  Cortez  overthrew  the  Aztec 
empire.   It  is  in  your  pages  that  I  first  felt  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  an 

Webster  for  misconduct  with  Lord  Holland,  whom  she  married  three  days  later.   She  was 
the  brilliant  and  autocratic  mistress  of  Holland  House. 
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epithet  of  Gray's  in  that  stanza  of  the  *  Progress  of  Poesy*  which  Dugald 
Stewart z  thought  the  finest  in  the  English  language: 

c  Their  feather-cinctured  chiefs  and  dusky  loves.' a 

I  began  the  work  hating  Cortez,  as  he  hated  idols,  and  longing  to  see 
him  overthrown.  But  you  have  led  me  on  gently  to  your  rather  favorable 
estimate  of  his  character.  On  the  narrative,  as  presented  by  you,  I  do  not 
see  any  occasion  to  differ  from  your  appreciation  of  his  acts.  His  courage, 
address  and  resources  seem  almost  unparalleled  in  history,  greater  than 
those  of  Alexander;  his  bigotry  and  religious  intolerance,  with  cruelty  in 
their  train,  were  those  of  the  Crusaders,  of  the  Church  of  Rome  at  that 
period,  of  the  laws  of  all  Christian  nations  down  to  a  much  later  pe- 
riod, of  Lord  Coke  himself.  The  old  common  law  writ  de  heretico  com- 
burendo  was  only  formally  taken  away  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  I  have 
not  your  book  by  me,  but  my  impression  is  that  there  was  one  remark  in 
extenuation  of  Cortez  which  did  not  seem  carefully  expressed. 

Since  I  saw  you  I  have  refreshed  my  recollection  of  those  three  pic- 
tures by  Hume,  Gibbon  and  Mackintosh  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  the 
slaughter,  and  the  homage  afterwards  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  shewing 
the  blended  devotion  and  ferocity  of  the  Conquerors  on  this  consumma- 
tion of  the  war.  Cortez  is  not  worse  than  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  —  pious 
Godfrey  in  the  verse  of  Tasso  —  almost  sainted  by  the  Church  —  to 
whom  grateful  Belgium  in  our  own  day  is  erecting  a  national  monument. 
The  sketch  in  Hume  is  vol.  i,  p.  231,  and  in  Sir  James  Mackintosh  vol.  1; 
that  of  Gibbon  you  will  find  by  the  index.  I  think  Gibbon's  philosophical 
reflections  unsound,  though  his  picture  is  martial  and  stirring.  Hume  is 
exquisite  and  graceful,  but  Mackintosh  has  the  higher  tone  of  philosophy 
and  superior  correctness  of  thought;  though  this  cannot  make  one  forget 
the  inferiority  of  the  style  in  which  they  are  expressed.  But  I  wander. 
Let  me  thank  you,  dear  Prescott,  most  heartily  for  this  new  and  beautiful 
contribution  to  our  literature;  I  believe  that  there  are  few  who  will  enjoy 
your  fame  more  than  I  shall.   Ever  affectionately  yours 

Charles  Sumner 

P.S.    I  have  a  young  man,  Mr.  Greene,  with  an  introduction  from 

Morpeth,  such  a  person  as  you  would  suppose  he  would  recommend, 

1  1753—1828,  man  of  letters  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh  University. 

•     'And  oft  beneath  the  od'rous  shade 
Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid, 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  Youth  repeat 
In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet 
Their  feather-cinctured  chiefs  and  dusky  loves.' 

Thomas  Gray,  Progress  of  Poesy,  11.  2. 
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faultless  in  manners  and  appearance,  amiable  and  pure  in  character.  He 
is  the  son  of  a  leading  country  gentleman  of  Lancashire.  I  wish  you  were 
here  to  see  him. 

'From  these  pyramids  forty  ages  look  down'  —  not  twenty  as  you  say 
in  your  notes.1  I  have  one  or  two  things  to  talk  about  in  your  notes,  some 
words  and  phrases. 


From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Madrid,  November  8,  1843 
My  dear  friend: 

I  have  received  your  kind  letter  of  last  September  and  am  at  work  on 
your  commissions.  I  have  already  written  you  from  here  under  date  of 
Oct.  10  a  long  and  detailed  letter  in  which  I  described  the  state  of  progress 
on  your  affairs.  Since  then  I  have  received  from  the  Hague  the  copy 
which  I  had  ordered  there  of  the  unpublished  correspondence  between 
Don  John  of  Austria  or  his  Secretary  Juan  de  Escovedo  with  Antonio 
Perez,  a  correspondence  which  if  I  am  to  judge  by  the  very  interesting 
events  that  are  elucidated  by  it  and  by  the  bright  light  that  it  sheds  on 
the  characters  of  Philip  II  and  his  astute  minister  is  in  my  opinion  a  ver- 
itable literary  jewel;  it  is  surprising  that  no  learned  German  has  as  yet 
ferreted  it  out  and  published  it.  Unfortunately  these  letters  are  not  only 
badly  written,  but  are  composed  in  so  obscure  and  quibbling  a  style  that 
they  are  very  hard  to  understand  before  the  second  or  third  reading. 
Another  circumstance  increases  this  difficulty,  namely  that  the  only  per- 
son whom  I  found  in  the  Hague  capable  of  copying  the  letters  was  a 
Spanish  Carlist  refugee, .  .  .  and  although  I  had  asked  our  Minister  at  the 
Hague  to  be  good  enough  to  compare  the  copies  with  the  originals,  which 
he  promised  to  do,  he  either  neglected  to  do  so,  or  if  he  did  he  does  not 
know  his  native  tongue.  And  so  this  precious  copy  has  arrived  teeming 
with  mistakes.  I  have  been  correcting  it  for  over  three  weeks,  and  have 
not  yet  finished.  When  you  get  the  correspondence,  my  friend,  God 
speed  your  labours,  for  you  will  have  to  work  hard  to  interpret  it,  al- 
though I  now  warn  you  that  you  will  have  the  most  happy  results  if  you 
succeed. 

I  am  continuing  my  investigations  in  the  archives  of  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
where  part  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  with 
Philip  II  is  being  copied  relating  to  the  preparations,  defeat  etc.  of  the 

1  "Forty  centuries  look  down  upon  you  from  the  summit  of  the  pyramids."  Sloane's 
Napoleon,  11.  41.  Prescott  has  it  correctly.  Cf.  Conquest  of  Mexico,  first  American 
edition,  11,  396. 
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Invincible.  As  soon  as  this  is  done  I  shall  do  the  same  with  the  corre- 
spondence of  Don  Alvaro  Bazan,  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz.  The  work  goes 
on  in  the  Academy  of  History.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  the  Na- 
tional Library,  where  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  anything  copied,  al- 
though I  have  good  hopes  of  obtaining  the  necessary  permission  as  I  have 
petitioned  the  Minister  to  that  effect.  But  in  this  blessed  land  every- 
thing is  done  with  indifference,  and  you  may  imagine  that  I  have  never 
yet  understood  so  clearly  the  proverbial  manana  of  my  countrymen. 
Days  and  weeks  go  by  without  a  single  step  of  progress. 

I  spoke  in  my  last  letter  of  the  unhappy  outcome  of  my  negotiations 
with  Gonzalez.  At  present  he  is  a  little  more  moderate  in  his  demands, 
contenting  himself  with  asking  the  modest  sum  of  3000  duros,  or  about 
£300,  for  what  in  my  opinion  is  not  worth  the  tenth  part  of  it.  A  few  days 
ago  I  offered  him  2000  duros  for  the  documentary  part  alone  of  the  work, 
pledging  myself  to  make  no  further  use  of  it  than  of  any  other  manu- 
script in  a  book,  but  he  refused  me  roundly.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Irving  gets 
back  we  shall  both  try  to  get  an  order  from  the  Minister  for  hunting  up 
the  cited  documents  in  Simancas  and  if  we  secure  it  and  the  documents 
we  shall  be  lucky,  for  I  fear  there  is  connivance  between  Gonzalez  and 
the  employees  in  the  Archives.  In  any  case  however  I  shall  be  unable  to 
go  to  Simancas  until  the  end  of  the  University  term,  which  will  be  in 
June,  but  if  I  get  the  order  I  shall  try  to  make  a  flying  visit  even  if  I  have 
to  secure  leave  of  absence  from  the  University,  for  in  this  country  one 
must  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  I  realize  the  impatience  with  which  you 
must  be  awaiting  the  surmounting  of  this  obstacle,  as  of  course  you  must 
begin  your  history  with  the  residence  of  Charles  V  in  Just,  before  plung- 
ing into  the  intricate  labyrinth  of  the  history  of  his  son's  reign. 

I  need  no  more  money  at  present,  since  although  I  have  succeeded  in 
buying  most  of  the  books  which  we  lacked  and  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
copying  done,  I  still  have  about  £30  in  the  bank,  an  ample  sum  provided 
Gonzalez  declines  to  accept  my  offer.  I  have  passed  several  days  in  the 
Escorial,  although  I  have  found  nothing  there  worth  copying  for  you;  but 
please  tell  Mr.  Ticknor  from  me  that  I  have  already  secured  copies  of 
many  of  the  items  which  he  asked  for.  I  often  see  the  Calderons,  a  most 
delightful  couple.  Benavides  still  maintains  he  will  publish  his  transla- 
tion. Sabau  proceeds  unterrified  with  his  own.  I  have  forgotten  to  give 
you  a  thousand  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  not  wishing  the  repayment  of 
the  loan  which  you  made  me;  you  appraise  my  services  much  higher  than 
they  are  worth.  With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  health,  I  am  Always 
very  sincerely  your  friend 

Pascual  de  Gavangos 
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To  Mary  Appleton  Mackintosh 

(Noctograph) 

November  14,  1843 
My  dear  Mrs.  Mackintosh: 

The  sight  of  your  handwriting  is  truly  exhilarating,  and  it  gives  us  all 
much  pleasure  to  learn  that  your  health  and  spirits  are  so  favorably  re- 
established in  the  beautiful  country  of  England.  You  are  enjoying  coun- 
try life  to  perfection,  where  alone  it  can  be  found  combining  the  luxuries 
and  refinement  of  towns  with  quiet  retirement.  Country  life  with  us  has 
plenty  of  the  last,  but  it  is  not  just  the  sort  that  the  Muses  love  to  haunt, 
though  I  find  the  grave  Muse  of  History  occasionally  strolling  about 
under  the  solitary  chestnut  groves. 

I  think  you  must  have  been  surprised  at  your  sister's  sudden  escape 
from  the  fair  sisterhood  of  spinsters.  It  was  a  prodigious  surprise  to  all 
the  town.  They  are  a  model  of  conjugal  happiness,  I  understand,  though 
there  has  been  a  little  damper  in  the  state  of  Longfellow's  eyes,  which  as 
he  said  to  my  little  girl  today  had  not  much  improved.  He  cannot  well 
complain,  however,  as  he  has  the  finest  pair  in  Boston  at  his  command. 
I  think  it  will  be  Tom's  turn  next.  But  an  old  bachelor  is  one  of  the 
Devil's  unaccountables,  and  there  is  no  calculating  about  his  movements. 

We  have  ourselves  returned  but  a  short  time  since  to  town,  somewhat 
earlier  than  usual  in  consequence  of  my  poor  father's  illness.  He  was  at- 
tacked by  a  paralysis,  which  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  articulating 
distinctly,  and  for  some  days  bewildered  his  mind.  It  was  a  sad  and  most 
unexpected  event  to  us  all.  To  see  the  mind  in  which  we  had  so  long  de- 
lighted, and  from  which  we  had  drawn  such  constant  instruction  and  so 
much  sympathy  in  all  the  good  and  evil  that  befell  us  thus  suddenly 
clouded  over  was  distressing  enough.  But,  thank  Heaven,  the  effects  of 
the  shock  are  nearly  passed  away.  His  mind  and  body  have  already  so 
far  recovered  that  there  is  no  doubt  he  will  be  where  he  was  before.  Yet 
there  is  something  melancholy  in  it.  It  seems  to  be  opening  a  new  ac- 
count with  Death. 

In  your  letter  you  speak  of  an  article  on  Sismondi's  writings.  There  is 
no  one  of  the  historians  of  our  generation  for  whom  I  have  felt  greater 
admiration  than  for  him,  as  I  have  shown  in  some  critical  observations  on 
his  Italian  histories  in  my  '  Ferd.  and  Isabel.' z  But  review-writing  I  have 
forsworn,  unless  indeed  it  be  to  get  some  dear  friend  out  of  a  scrape  into 
which  the  ambition  of  authorship  may  have  brought  him.  I  have  been 
led  to  this  by  the  utter  insufficiency  of  my  eyes  for  my  own  purposes,  and 
if  I  deviated  from  this  rule  I  should  literally  have  no  time  at  my  com- 
*  See  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  first  American  edition,  11.  328. 
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mand.  I  shall  however  take  occasion  to  suggest  the  topic  as  a  most  fruit- 
ful and  interesting  one  to  some  of  the  critical  brotherhood. 

I  received  by  last  mail  a  letter  from  your  friend  Madame  Calderon. 
She  is  established  in  Madrid,  watching  quietly  the  signs  of  the  times, 
while  her  husband  like  a  man  of  sense  declines  at  present  mixing  himself 
up  with  any  of  the  local  politicians  by  taking  office.  He  is  translating  my 
'Conquest  of  Mexico,'  of  which  I  sent  him  the  proofs,  into  Castilian.  I 
suppose  the  original  work  has  been  given  to  the  English  public  by  Bent- 
ley  before  this.   It  will  not  be  out  here  before  December. 


To  Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(Noctograph) 

November  15,  1843 
My  dear  Madame  Calderon: 

Here  I  am  seated  snugly  in  my  library  on  a  Sunday  evening  inditing  a 
letter  to  you,  and  saying  much  which  I  should  have  been  saying  to  you 
in  Chestnut  Street  probably  at  this  same  time,  were  you  in  Boston.  J 
must  fancy  myself  in  your  little  back  parlour  therefore,  discussing  apana- 
tella  with  Calderon,  while  you  are  reposing  on  the  ottoman,  or  presiding 
over  the  mysteries  of  the  tea  table.  Now  I  must  first  thank  you  for  your 
kind  letter  of  October  8th,  and  the  pleasant  intelligence  it  gives  us  of 
your  whereabouts.  I  am  glad  that  Calderon  does  not  show  a  disposition 
to  mix  himself  up  with  the  stormy  and  fluctuating  politics  of  the  capital. 
I  wish  he  could  be  effectually  detached  from  it  by  a  mission  to  this  coun- 
try. Yet  it  must  be  a  scene  of  great  interest  to  you,  and  the  Life  in  Mex- 
ico may  some  day  find  a  worthy  counterpart  in  Life  in  Madrid.1  I  wish 
the  game  was  more  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Moderados.  I  fear  that 
the  Government  at  present  rests  on  too  incongruous  a  basis  to  be  per- 
manent. (Pray,  my  dear  Calderon,  look  well  before  you  take  any  de- 
cisive step.   But  you  are  too  shrewd  a  man  T  know  not  to  do  so.) 

We  returned  from  our  Villeggiatura  about  a  fortnight  since.  ...  I  have 
been  so  much  occupied  since  my  return  to  town  that  I  have  not  been  out 
to  visit  my  friends,  or  I  should  have  called  at  your  mother's.  I  met  Alex, 
this  afternoon,  and  he  told  me  the  family  was  all  well. 

You  write  me  that  Gayangos  does  not  think  much  of  the  literary  execu- 
tion of  the  translation  of  the  '  Ferd.  and  Isabel '  by  Sabau,  and  that  Bena- 
vides  will  bring  out  his  notwithstanding.  It  shows  some  courage,  con- 
sidering the  state  of  literary  patronage  in  Spain  just  now.  But  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  it,  from  the  reports  I  have  from  all  quarters  of  his  high 

1  Madame  Calderon's  The  Attache  in  Madrid^  published  anonymously  and  supposed  to  be 
written  by  an  attache  of  the  German  Legation,  appeared  in  New  York  in  1856. 
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qualifications.  Yet  if  Sabau  knocks  my  religion  on  the  head,  and  Bena- 
vides  my  politics,  I  wonder  what  will  remain  of  me.  As  to  my  religion,  an 
article  in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Review  says  they  should  think  I  tended 
toward  the  Roman  Catholic!  Do  you  think  they  will  say  so  after  reading 
the  'Conquest?'  The  work  must  be  out  before  this  in  London.  It  will 
not  appear  here  till  December,  when  I  shall  send  a  copy  to  Navarrete, 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa  and  Irving.  You  have  one  now  in  Rich's  hands  no 
doubt  awaiting  your  orders,  as  I  last  wrote  you.  (But  I  fear  the  atmos- 
phere of  Madrid  will  not  be  propitious  to  the  Historic  Muse,  my  dear 
Calderon.) 

I  received  a  letter  last  mail  from  your  friend  Mary  Mackintosh.  She 
wants  me  to  write  a  sort  of  obituary  review  of  Sismondi,  the  historian, 
who  married  her  husband's  aunt.1  But  I  shall  not  buckle  on  harness  for 
that  work  again,  unless  to  fight  the  battle  of  a  friend.  The  Ticknors  and 
Mrs.  Ritchie  who  both  were  here  last  week  are  very  well,  and  the  town  is 
preparing  to  have  a  theatrical  fit,  from  the  arrival  of  Macready.2  But 
unluckily  the  theatre  itself  is  defunct,  and  the  fashion  must  put  up  with 
the  plebeian  National.  It  will  make  a  variety  to  Lyceums  and  Lec- 
tures. . . . 

To  Robert  Walsh 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  November  15,  1843 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  two  Discourses  of  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa.  That  illustrious  Moderado  is  I  suppose  now  in  Madrid,  tossing 
about  on  the  stormy  sea  of  Spanish  politics,  a  very  unenviable  life.  I 
should  think  an  exile  in  Paris  the  better  of  the  two.  There  is  little  to  cheer 
the  patriot  I  fear  either  in  the  present  or  the  probable  avenir  of  Spain, 
where  there  is  so  much  evil  passion  and  so  little  public  or  private  prin- 
ciple, and  where  the  great  mass  seem  to  be  too  unenlightened  to  com- 
prehend the  true  import  of  any  well  digested  scheme  of  government. 
Ignorance  and  passion  are  the  great  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of 
anything  like  rational  freedom  in  that  unhappy  country.  Yet  there  are 
Spaniards  there  who  might  be  taken  as  models  of  humanity  for  their  in- 
telligence and  virtue.   Rari  nantes*  I  fear. 

We  are  here  quietly  awaiting  some  turn  in  the  political  tides.  Whig- 
gery  seems  to  be  gradually  regaining  its  strength,  and  this  State  will 

1  Jessie  Allen,  daughter  of  John  Allen  of  Pembrokeshire  and  sister  of  Lady  James  Mackin- 
tosh, Sir  James's  second  wife. 

2  William  Charles  Macready,  1 793-1 873,  the  famous  tragedian. 

*  'Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.'  —  Virgil,  ALneid,  1.  118. 
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probably  have  a  Whig  government  this  coming  year.1  The  great  presi- 
dential canvass,  at  least  the  nomination  of  the  candidates,  is  postponed 
by  the  general  consent  of  the  different  parties  till  May.  In  the  meantime 
there  is  a  grand  calm,  the  precursor  of  the  heavy  swells  that  will  follow 
when  the  winds  are  let  loose.  We  must  be  thankful  for  a  temporary  calm. 
I  suppose  the  *  Conquest  of  Mexico'  has  come  out  in  London  by  this 
time.  Circumstances  have  delayed  the  Harpers  in  its  publication  here, 
which  will  take  place  early  in  December,  when  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  sending  you  a  copy.  Calderon  writes  me  that  two  translations  of 
'  Ferdinand  and  Isabel,'  one  by  Benavides,  a  Moderado  who  was  in  Paris, 
and  another  by  an  Academician  named  Sabau,  are  coming  out  in  Madrid. 
One  I  understand  runs  atilt  against  the  politics,  the  other  against  the  re- 
ligion of  the  book.  When  these  are  knocked  away  I  should  think  there 
would  be  little  for  it  left  to  stand  on. ... 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Dictated) 

"November  15,  1843 
My  dear  friend: 

The  manuscripts  are  indeed  a  rich  treasure,  and  I  must  thank  you  for 
the  very  great  saving  you  have  made  me  by  judicious  selections  and  by 
copying  with  your  own  hand.  Your  comments  and  explanatory  remarks 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  me,  and  by  the  elaborate  epitome  which  you 
have  made  of  the  French  manuscripts  in  particular,  with  the  occasional 
pertinent  extracts  you  have  done  me  great  service.  I  regret  that  more  of 
the  Venetian  Relazioni  did  not  come  within  your  reach.  They  seem  to  me 
to  be  very  full  of  important  details.  I  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  from 
Berlin  several  that  I  see  quoted  in  Ranke's  'History  of  the  Sovereigns 
and  Nations  of  Southern  Europe'  (the  part  relating  to  the  Spanish  em- 
pire), as  I  do  not  suppose  you  could  meet  with  copies  in  Spain.  .  .  .  There 
are  letters  which  now  and  then  afford  a  key  to  unlock  the  hearts  of  princes, 
and  there  are  other  letters  of  a  narrative  kind  like  those  of  Peter  Martyr 
which  have  the  character  and  merits  of  a  diary.  I  suppose  when  you  have 
leisure  you  will  have  some  of  those  letters  of  Philip  II  transcribed  for  me 
which  are  in  your  possession.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  auto- 
graphs you  have  sent  me.  I  will  trouble  you  to  copy  one  of  Philip's  also, 
and  a  line  or  two  of  his  writing. 

x  Marcus  Morton,  Democrat,  was  defeated  for  Governor  by  George  N.  Briggs,  Whig, 
who  was  Governor  1 844-1 851.  James  K.  Polk,  Democrat,  defeated  Henry  Clay,  Whig, 
for  the  presidency  m  the  autumn  of  1844. 
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The  volume  containing  the  doings  of  the  Cortes  from  1558  to  1570  is 
inestimable,  and  is  fortunately  for  me  written  in  a  character  as  large  and 
clear  as  print.  Is  there  any  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Cortes  which 
can  be  obtained  for  the  remainder  of  the  reign?  Is  there  any  printed  vol- 
ume of  the  royal  pragmdticas,  etc.,  of  this  reign  as  of  Ferd.  and  Isabel's  ? 
Probably  these  are  incorporated  in  the  Nueva  Recopi/ation.1 . . . 


From  Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

Madrid,  November  17,  1843 
My  dear  Mr.  Prescott: 

I  was  very  glad  to  receive  your  kind  letter  from  Pepperell,  and  sit  down 
with  very  cold  fingers  and  my  feet  upon  a  brasero?  to  answer  it,  as  well  as 
the  noise  made  by  the  passing  of  the  tropa  3  will  permit,  for  you  must 
know  that  we  have  had  Te  Deum  performed  today  in  the  Church  of  the 
Virgin  of  Atocha,4  the  Queen  going  in  State,  the  Corps  diplomatique,  etc., 
in  full  uniform,  and  all  the  chief  grandees  of  Spain  in  attendance.  I  have 
just  returned  from  the  ceremony,  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  military 
music  which  here  is  very  good  indeed,  the  streets  lined  with  troops  and 
the  balconies  hung  with  rich  stuffs,  all  contribute  to  make  old  Madrid 
look  remarkably  brilliant  today.  I  do  assure  you  that  it  is  perfectly  im- 
possible to  attend  to  anything  else  in  this  place,  but  politics.  Every  day 
that  passes  produces  some  unexpected  event.  The  Te  Deum  today  is  in 
consequence  of  the  declaration  of  the  Queen's  Majority,  an  event  which 
we  are  all  very  much  delighted  at.  She  is  very  generally  liked,  and  neither 
from  her  looks  or  behaviour  could  anyone  believe  that  she  is  not  more  than 
thirteen.  She  gave  Calderon  and  me  the  first  private  audience  she  has 
given  since  the  departure  of  Espartero,  and  we  thought  her  very  amiable 
as  well  as  very  dignified.  But  now  alas!  come  the  difficulties  about 
forming  a  new  Ministry,  and  then  comes  the  most  important  point,  her 
marriage,  and  till  all  that  is  settled,  we  shall  have  no  steady  peace.  Cal- 
deron is  most  anxious  to  get  away  in  the  meantime,  and  has  been  greatly 
horrified  by  the  lately  prevailing  rumor  that  he  is  to  be  offered  a  very 
dangerous  and  distinguished  post  here.  We  have  just  heard  the  news  of 
Argaiz's  5  recall  from  Washington.  That  would  suit  us  exactly  for  twc 
years  or  so,  and  then  if  things  are  tranquil,  he  is  at  their  disposition,  but  I 

1  The  New  Compilation  published  in  1 567  was  a  codification  of  the  laws  of  Spain.  Revised 
editions  were  published  up  to  1777. 

2  Brazier. 

3  Crowd. 

4  The  Pantheon  of  Madrid,  where  many  distinguished  Spaniards  are  buried. 
*  Don  Pedro  Alcantara  Argaiz,  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington. 
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fear  much  they  will  not  give  it  him,  because  they  all  want  him  here,  either 
for  Madrid,  or  for  some  more  complicated  mission  than  that  of  Washing- 
ton. However  we  shall  see  what  can  be  done.  Along  with  your  letter, 
Mr.  Hamilton  brought  us  the  review  of  your  Conquest.  We  are  disposed 
to  think  that  it  does  not  praise  you  enough.  In  about  a  fortnight  we  hope 
to  receive  the  copy  from  London  which  you  are  kind  enough  to  put  at  our 
disposal.  The  translation  alas!  proceeds  with  tortoise-like  motion.  Cal- 
deron is  surrounded  by  people  from  morning  till  night,  shaves  even  to  a 
running  accompaniment  of  political  arguments,  then  he  has  important 
visits  to  make,  goes  to  the  Senate,  where  the  debates  just  now  are  of 
course  of  the  most  interesting  nature,  attends  the  Junta  Consutiiva,  a 
very  important  Council  of  four,  of  which  they  have  made  him  a  member, 
dines  at  home  if  someone  like  the  old  Duke  de  Frias  does  not  actually 
force  him  to  dine  with  him,  and  in  the  evening  goes  to  the  Ateneo  to  read 
the  papers.  We  see  him  at  breakfast  and  at  dinner  generally,  but  the  rest 
of  the  day,  not  at  all.  We  on  our  part,  are  obliged  to  receive  and  return 
visits  nearly  every  day.  There  are  certainly  some  very  nice  people  here, 
especially  now,  when  the  old  families  are  all  coming  forward  again,  and 
on  Calderon's  account  they  are  all  very  friendly  to  us.  It  is  a  week  since 
I  have  seen  Gayangos.  He  is  very  seldom  so  long  without  paying  us  a 
visit.  As  he  is  now  Professor  of  Arabic  I  suppose  he  has  now  begun  to  be 
busy.  He  is  very  indignant  at  the  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way  about 
copying  the  manuscripts  for  you.  They  have  taken  it  into  their  wise 
heads  that  things  will  come  out  against  Philip  the  2d's  character,  which 
will  detract  from  the  glory  of  Spain!  It  is  the  most  inconceivable  folly. 
Calderon  is  going  to  write  to  you  himself  about  it.  Irving  is  still  in  Paris, 
but  expected  shortly.  M.  de  Bresson  l  from  France,  and  Mr.  Bulwer  2 
from  England  are  looked  for  in  a  few  days.  Why  England  makes  a  point 
of  choosing  such  representatives  for  Spain,  she  knows  best.  Queen 
Christina  is  already  preparing  for  her  return  here,  and  will  probably  be 
made  Tutor  a  of  the  Ynfanta.  But  I  am  afraid  that  all  those  things  which 
entirely  and  in  spite  of  ourselves  take  up  our  attention,  will  have  very 
little  interest  for  you.  You  can  easily  imagine  how  different  it  is  when 
one  is  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  when  they  are  of  such  vital  importance. 
For  example  little  more  than  a  week  ago,  Calderon  came  home  early  from 
the  palace  of  the  Duke  de  Frias,  where  he  had  dined,  bringing  us  the 
news  of  the  daring  attack  made  upon  General  Narvaez,3  of  which  you 

1  Count  Charles  de  Bresson,  French  Ambassador. 

a  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Earle  Bulwer,  1 801-1872,  a  brother  of  the  novelist;  British  Minister 
to  Spain  1843-1848,  and  to  the  United  States  1849-1858.  He  was  created  Baron  Dalling 
in  1871. 

*  General  Ramon  Maria  Narvaez,  1 800-1 868,  Duke  of  Valencia.  He  led  the  revolt  which 
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have  probably  heard,  and  which  had  it  succeeded,  would  no  doubt  have 
been  the  fore-runner  of  the  most  frightful  revolution.  More  than  twenty 
bullets  entered  his  carriage,  both  his  aides-de-camp  were  shot,  one  is 
since  dead,  yet  he  was  untouched!  He  is  a  true  hero,  and  his  coolness 
and  energy  at  the  moment  were  surprising.  His  only  thought  was  to 
save  the  Queen,  in  case  some  treason  were  intended  to  her,  and  after 
seeing  her  safe  home  from  the  Theatre,  he  took  an  officer's  arm,  and 
walked  home  without  attendants.  As  it  turned  out,  the  cowardly  as- 
sassins have  probably  saved  Spain,  for  the  very  next  day,  on  account  of 
the  emergency  of  the  case,  and  after  the  most  vehement  and  brilliant 
speeches  that  they  say  ever  were  heard  in  the  Cortes,  the  Queen's  major- 
ity was  declared  with  the  most  universal  enthusiasm.  Even  Calderon 
who  you  know  sees  everything  en  noir,  came  home  from  the  Senate  to 
bring  us  the  news,  calling  out  'Viva  Ysabel  2d!'  and  looking  more 
pleased  than  he  has  done  since  he  entered  Madrid.  He  even  took  us  out 
to  the  Prado,  where  we  met  the  Queen's  carriage  coming  home  amidst 
deafening  shouts  of  'Viva  la  Reyna'  and  the  ringing  of  all  the  bells  in 
Madrid.  We  made  her  our  very  lowest  curtsies  and  felt  very  much  in- 
clined to  join  in  the  cry.  As  we  live  very  near  the  Palace  we  generally  go 
to  High  Mass  on  Sundays  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  which  is  most  beautiful, 
especially  the  painting  of  the  roof.  But  the  most  splendid  thing  I  have 
seen  here  is  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors  in  the  Palace,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  crimson  velvet  hangings  and  superb  mirrors,  and  its  gigantic 
proportions,  as  for  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  roof  is  painted  by 
Mengs  J  and  Velazquez.  Calderon  who  has  just  come  in  desires  me  to  say 
that  you  will  have  a  letter  from  him  by  this  packet,  though  he  will  not 
write  for  a  day  or  two,  because  he  has  been  consulting  with  Gayangos, 
and  he  hopes  to  give  you  some  sort  of  result  by  that  time.  He  also  has  to 
write  to  you  about  the  copy  of  Philip  the  2d's  picture,  so  I  leave  this  to 
him,  and  must  conclude  suddenly  on  account  of  various  people  who 
(horrid  Spanish  custom!)  come  uninvited,  not  to  dine  but  to  look  at  us 
dining.   With  love  to  all.   Ever  yours  affectionately 

F.  C.  de  la  Barca 

drove  out  Espartero  in  1843,  was  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  Acting  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  War  1 844-1 846.  This  attempt  on  his  life  occurred  November  6. 
1  Raphael  Mengs,  1728-1779,  a  native  of  Bohemia  who  became  Court  Painter  to  Charles 
III. 
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To  Thomas  Jodrell  Phillips 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  November  30,  1 843 
My  dear  Phillips: 

Old  Time  runs  away  with  the  years,  and  our  letters  may  serve  for 
notches  in  his  calendar.  It  is  full?  .  .  .  years  since  we  exchanged  an  epis- 
tolary shot  —  a  long  interval,  time  enough  for  you  to  have  become  a 
Benedict,  had  that  jealous  goddess  who  presides  over  law  and  lawyers 
allowed  it.  But  she  is  even  more  exigeante  I  believe  in  your  country  than 
in  ours.  As  for  myself  I  have  continued  to  run  in  much  the  same  groove 
that  I  have  for  these  many  years,  wintering  it  in  town  and  summering  it 
in  the  country,  and  scribbling,  for  want  of  a  better  occupation,  in  both. 
My  family  has  not  increased,  nor  thank  Heaven,  diminished,  since  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  taking  you  by  the  hand  in  Boston. 

This  country  seems  to  be  reviving  rapidly  from  the  prostration  to 
which  she  had  been  reduced  by  the  spirit  of  gambling  and  speculation. 
It  looks  too  as  if  trade  was  to  be  placed  on  a  more  secure  basis,  and  the 
mercantile  part  of  the  community  is  operating  more  on  solid  capital  and 
less  on  credit  than  formerly.  If  we  would  have  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
however  we  should  begin  with  paying  our  honest  debts.  Yet  the  re- 
proach is  not  to  be  cast  on  the  whole  country.  The  faith  of  my  own  state 
has  never  been  tarnished,  and  with  every  allowance  for  the  reasonable 
disgust  of  John  Bull,  I  can't  altogether  approve  of  Sydney  Smith's  last.1 
He  seems  to  think  that  roguery  is  the  rule  and  honesty  the  exception  to 
it  in  America.  Were  he  to  come  here  he  would  be  surprised  to  find  that  in 
a  tour  through  the  country  it  would  be  his  fate,  probably,  not  to  be 
thrown  into  the  company  of  a  repudiator  a  dozen  times.  I  never  was  in 
the  company  of  a  man  who  avowed  or  vindicated  the  abominable  doc- 
trine in  my  life.  He  would  find  himself  often  in  the  society  of  those  who 
have  smarted  from  the  bad  faith  of  their  State  governments,  who  doubt- 
less whenever  they  have  the  means,  which  all  have  not  at  present,  will 
be  shamed  by  public  opinion  into  the  path  of  honor.  But  John  Bull  has 
good  right  to  scold,  one  must  admit,  and  when  it  is  done  with  such  a  rich 
vein  of  humor  as  it  always  is  by  Sydney  Smith,  one  must  laugh  though  he 
winces  a  little.  Did  you  see  some  very  clever  and  candid  remarks  on  this 
same  repudiation  by  our  friend  Ticknor,  printed  in  some  of  the  papers 
here,  and  transferred  I  believe  to  the  English?  It  spoke  the  sentiments 
and  feelings  of  this  part  of  the  country  at  least. 

1  1771-1845,  the  eminent  wit  and  Canon  of  St.  Paul's.  His  petition  to  Congress  complain- 
ing of  Pennsylvania's  suspension  of  payment  of  the  interest  on  its  bonds  was  published  in 
the  London  Chronicle  and  followed  by  a  series  of  letters  which  aroused  great  indignation  in 
the  United  States. 
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I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  third  series  of  Brougham's  Char- 
acters which  I  lately  received,  though  as  it  came  without  a  line  in  it  or 
out  of  it  to  inform  me,  it  is  only  by  conjecture  that  I  refer  it  to  the  same 
friendly  hand  which  furnished  me  with  the  preceding  parts.  I  have  just 
sent  my  'Conquest  of  Mexico*  into  the  world,  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  I  do  it  by  way  of  retaliation  if  I  trouble  you  to  accept  a  copy  from 
me.  I  had  intended  to  send  you,  together  with  two  or  three  other  friends, 
the  American  edition,  which  I  thought  as  it  is  to  be  got  up  in  the  style  of 
the  'Ferd.  and  Isabel'  you  would  not  be  displeased  with.  But  I  under- 
stand that  the  work  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  Custom  House,  as  it 
is  a  copyright  work  in  England.  So  I  have  ordered  Rich  ...  to  send  you 
an  English  copy,  and  you  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  informing  me  if  he 
neglects  to  do  it,  as  these  things  sometimes  miscarry.  The  work  is  not 
out  yet  here,  and  will  not  be  till  the  next  week  probably.  It  is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Harpers  of  New  York,  who  made  such  proposals  to  me  as  I 
could  not  refuse.  They  take  an  edition  of  5000  copies,  with  the  right  of 
publication  limited  to  a  year.  They  have  a  great  distributing  apparatus, 
but  Brother  Jonathan  has  been  so  long  fattening  on  cheap  publications 
that  I  doubt  if  he  will  stomach  the  old  fashioned  prices  again.  But  that  is 
an  affair  of  the  Harpers.  I  hope  the  work  may  have  some  interest  for 
you,  if  you  can  find  an  interest  in  the  annals  of  barbarians.  And  yet  it 
may  perhaps  serve  as  a  divertissement  after  the  less  stimulating  lucubra- 
tions of  Lord  Coke  and  Mr.  Fearne.1  Do  you  think  the  English  Aris- 
tarchs  will  visit  the  sins  of  repudiation  on  a  Yankee  author  ?  I  don't  mean 
the  small  craft  of  critics,  who  generally  sail  I  believe  with  the  trade  winds, 
but  the  heavy  metal  gentry. 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  November  30,  1843 
My  dear  friend: 

I  am  glad  to  find  by  your  letter  of  October  10th  that  you  are  so  com- 
fortably established  in  Madrid,  and  most  happy  that  you  are  placed  in 
the  Arabic  chair  for  which  you  are  so  well  qualified.  It  is  much  prefer- 
able to  an  African  mission  on  every  account,  and  I  hope  whatever  party 
comes  uppermost  in  your  land  of  trastornos  you  will  not  be  disturbed  in  it. 
I  am  not  very  much  surprised  at  the  impediments  you  meet  with  in 
public  libraries,  from  their  confused  state  and  from  the  apathy  of  those 
who  have  the  care  of  them.  How  can  a  regard  for  letters  flourish  amidst 
such  great  and  evil  distractions !  But  meliora  speremus.  In  the  meantime 
x  Charles  Fearne,  1742-1794,  the  authority  on  contingent  remainders,  etc. 
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I  do  not  doubt  that  your  habitual  perseverance  and  the  influence  of  your 
position  and  friends  will  give  you  access  to  what  is  of  most  importance. 
You  say  nothing  of  the  Escorial  in  speaking  of  the  great  collections.  Is 
not  that  a  repository  of  much  valuable  historical  matter?  And  is  it  not 
in  tolerable  order?  I  believe  it  used  to  be.  It  will  be  very  hard  if  the 
Spaniards  refuse  me  admittance  into  their  archives,  when  I  am  turning 
my  information  as  far  as  in  my  power  to  exhibit  their  national  prowess 
and  achievements.  I  see  I  am  already  criticised  by  an  English  periodical 
for  vindicating  in  too  unqualified  a  manner  the  deeds  of  the  old  Conquer- 
ors. If  you  were  in  England  I  should  be  sure  of  one  champion  at  least  to 
raise  a  voice  in  my  favour.  But  I  hope  it  will  not  be  needed.  You  are 
most  fortunate  in  having  access  to  such  private  collections  as  those  of  the 
Houses  of  Alva,  Santa  Cruz,  Infantado,  etc.  The  correspondence  of  the 
Admiral  of  the  Armada,  and  that  also  of  Requesens  must  have  interest. 
It  was  the  Archives  of  the  Santa  Cruz  family  of  which  Senor  Navarrete 
spoke  as  containing  materials  relating  to  Philip  II.  Pray  thank  that 
kind-hearted  and  venerable  scholar  for  his  many  courtesies  to  me.  You 
will  of  course  add  to  our  collection  whatever  he  and  his  brother  Academi- 
cians publish  in  reference  to  this  reign. 

I  am  not  surprised  by  the  result  of  your  conference  with  Senor  Gon- 
zalez. I  wish  he  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  purchaser  for  his 
brother's  work,  but  his  price  is  many  leagues  beyond  my  compass.  In- 
deed I  would  not  give  a  sixpence  for  anything  but  the  documents,  and  it 
is  necessary  that  we  get  copies  of  these  from  Simancas  if  we  cannot  from 
him.  It  is  a  part  of  Philip's  reign  you  know,  and  it  would  never  do  to 
tell  the  old  story  of  Robertson's  latter  days  of  Charles,  now  that  it  is 
proved  to  be  an  error.  You  may  safely  engage  with  Senor  Gonzalez  that 
I  will  not  print  any  of  the  documents,  or  so  much  as  extract  from  them  in 
the  original,  or  do  anything  but  use  them  as  authorities,  by  way  of  refer- 
ence. I  look  forward  to  Simancas  as  a  place  where  you  will  find  some- 
thing of  moment,  for  though  the  Flemish  savant  has  failed,  that  does  not 
convince  me  that  you  would. 

You  ask  me  to  point  out  what  I  now  wish.  In  truth  I  cannot  lay  my 
hand  on  any  particularly  weak  spot  in  the  collection.  But  I  would  get 
whatever  is  of  real  historical  value,  and  all  contemporary  narrative,  in- 
cluding letters  which  narrate  actions  or  the  motives  of  them.  I  have  too 
much  already  to  wish  to  swell  my  collection  with  manuscripts  that  lead 
to  nothing.  It  is  one  comfort  that  in  Madrid  the  copyist  does  his  writing 
well  and  at  a  moderate  price.  Do  not  employ  one  of  those  light  scratching 
hands  which  deal  altogether  in  hair  strokes.  They  are  as  bad  as  Greek  or 
Arabic  to  the  eye.  . . . 

You  say  that  you  are  not  greatly  pleased  with  Sabau's  translation,  and 
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that  Benavides  will  give  his  to  the  public.  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it;  that 
is,  provided  he  does  not  burn  his  fingers  with  it.  As  he  translates  from 
the  last  English  edition,  his  work  ought  to  have  the  preference  as  being 
taken  from  the  most  improved  and  corrected  copy. . . . 

From  Cornelius  C.  Felton 

Cambridge,  Dec.  10,  1843 
My  dear  Mr.  Prescott: 

I  have  this  moment  finished  reading  your  first  volume  of  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico.  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  kindness  in  sending  it  to  me;  I 
shall  preserve  it  carefully  among  any  choicest  literary  treasures.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  express  to  you  the  delight  with  which  I  have  read  the  bril- 
liant, learned  and  most  instructive  introduction;  equally  admirable  for 
the  finished  excellence  of  the  style,  the  novelty  and  extraordinary  interest 
of  the  facts,  and  the  rare  skill  with  which  the  materials  are  wrought  into 
a  clear,  elegant  and  profound  disquisition  —  an  exquisite  and  classical 
model  of  that  species  of  writing.  The  narrative  that  follows  hurries  one 
forward  with  more  than  the  interest  of  romance;  while  the  splendid  color- 
ing gives  magnificent  effect  to  the  descriptions  of  natural  scenery —  the 
appropriate  accompaniment  of  such  an  heroic  history. 

I  am  impatient  for  the  remainder  of  the  work.  Much  as  I  admired  the 
History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  I  must  confess  I  have  been  more  im- 
pressed by  the  present  work;  more  struck  with  the  masterly  management 
of  historical  materials,  and  with  the  ease,  affluence  and  picturesqueness 
of  the  style.  I  feel  a  glow  of  pride  at  the  thought  that  such  works  adorn 
our  national  literature  and  I  cannot  help  congratulating  you  on  the  singu- 
lar happiness  you  enjoy  in  being  the  author  of  them. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  kindness,  believe  me,  with  much  gratitude 
Your  friend  and  servant 

C.  C.  Felton 


From  Robert  Walsh 

Paris,  "December  12,  1843 
My  dear  Sir: 

The  letter  of  last  month  gratifies  me  exceedingly.  To  be  remembered 
by  you  is  a  matter  of  elation.  Galignani  undertook  at  once  an  edition  of 
your  Conquest  of  Mexico  in  three  neat  octavos.  I  purchased  a  copy  with- 
out delay,  and  devoured  the  work.  Mrs.  Walsh  and  the  only  daughter 
left  with  me  have  it  in  hand.  It  entertains  and  instructs  readers  of  every 
description.   Galignani  requested  me  to  furnish  him  with  a  paragraph  to 
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usher  his  edition.  You  will  find  it  enclosed.  The  sale  of  the  American 
and  British  copies  will  not  be  injured  here.  Very  few  persons  would  buy 
them  at  the  foreign  cost.  Now  many  French  as  well  as  the  British  so- 
journers will  become  acquainted  with  your  labors  and  profit  by  them,  in 
common  with  your  countrymen  and  the  islanders  at  home.  Let  us  have 
the  Conquest  of  Peru,  and  afterwards  as  many  volumes  as  you  list.  Your 
delicacy  about  paying  an  eligible  translator  seemed  to  me  fastidious. 
The  bibliopoles  of  this  capital  will  incur  no  risks.  You  will  believe  that  I 
had  no  possible  interest  in  recommending  that  course,  except  in  reference 
to  a  proper  French  version  and  your  Continental  fame.  The  editor  of  the 
Moniteur  l  holds  a  powerful  trumpet  as  well  as  efficient  pen.  The  copy  of 
the  Conquest  which  you  announce  to  me  will  be  gratefully  received  in  its 
double  quality  of  your  present  and  a  specimen  of  American  typography. 
All  the  British  journals  have  lauded  your  new  work.  You  are  so  con- 
scientious an  author  that  no  praise,  no  fame  can  prevent  you  from  even 
over-tasking  yourself  in  any  future  enterprise.  My  sight  has  improved 
wonderfully  within  the  three  years  just  elapsed:  yours  may  be  entirely 
restored,  which  God  grant  pro  bono  publico^  independently  of  your  per- 
sonal comfort  which  everyone  must  wish  complete.  Ever,  my  dear  Sir, 
Your  very  respectful  and  devoted  servant 

Robert  Walsh 


From  Fanny  Revell  de  Gayangos 

[London,]  28  Burton  Crescent,  Dec.  17,  1843 
Dear  Mr.  Prescott: 

I  received  your  kind  letter  enclosing  one  for  Pasqual,  which  he  writes 
me  he  received  on  December  2nd.  ...  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  get  all 
Pasqual's  letters,  and  he  yours,  notwithstanding  the  confusion  the  affairs 
of  Spain  seem  to  be  in  to  those  who  are  out  of  it;  but  my  husband  writes 
me  word  not  to  believe  a  word  the  newspapers  say,  and  especially  the 
Morning  Chronicle;  he  knows  the  reporter  to  be  a  'fool.'  He  is  I  believe 
going  to  undertake  a  series  of  letters  for  the  Morning  Herald,  as  he  has 
only  two  hours'  lectures  per  diem,  and  five  months'  consecutive  holidays 
from  May  to  November.  I  think  he  will  be  able  to  visit  Simancas  about 
the  end  of  May,  as  I  propose  going  to  Vigo  in  June  per  steamer,  and  I  wish 
him  to  spend  the  summer  there  with  myself  and  children,  and  he  can  take 
Simancas  on  his  road.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  '  Conquest  of 
Mexico.'  In  reading  about  Yucatan  I  was  reminded  of  Pasqual's  father. 
I  dare  say  you  do  not  know  that  his  father,  a  Brigadier  General  in  the 

1  Alphonse  Griin,  1 801-1866,  author  of  various  works  on  Jurisprudence,  editor  of  the 
Moniteur  Universel  1 840-1 852  and  Archivist  of  the  Crown  1 853-1 866. 
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Spanish  Artillery,  was  Captain-General  of  Merida  in  Yucatan  and  Inten- 
dente  of  some  other  place  in  Mexico.  He  had  a  share  in  the  mine  of  Santa 
Rita.  He  came  to  Madrid  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  died 
there  soon  after.  He  had  seen  forty-seven  years  of  service  and  was  in  the 
Peninsular  War  with  Generals  Alava  x  and  Castanos.2  All  my  husband's 
ancestors  have  been  military  men  'sans peur  et  sans  reproche^  and  one  of 
his  father's  ancestors  married  a  niece  of  your  hero  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova. 
He  bears  the  marquis  coronet  as  you  see  by  his  crest,  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Borda,  one  who  had  a  repartimiento  3  in  Malaga  at  its  conquest; 4  this 
Marquis  was  of  the  House  of  Los  Senores  Condes  de  Castelbel,  contem- 
porary with  the  Counts  of  Barcelona.  Pasqual's  mother  is  descended 
from  a  branch  of  the  De  Rebeys;  her  name  was  Arce  de  Rebey.  All  her 
ancestors  likewise  carried  the  sword;  it  is  odd  my  husband  should  have 
distinguished  himself  in  quite  a  different  line,  but  I  think  the  pride  of 
ancestry  born  with  him  (though  he  never  shows  it)  has  followed  him  in 
his  researches  and  given  him  greater  zest  in  describing  the  deeds  of  valour 
of  the  heroes  of  the  olden  time.  I  thought  this  account  would  interest 
you.  I  anticipate  much  pleasure  from  the  society  of  Madame  Calderon 
de  la  Barca,  but  fear  I  shall  not  see  them  before  the  beginning  of  next  win- 
ter. I  hope  you  will  receive  Mr.  Gayangos's  second  volume.  I  have  re- 
quested Mr.  Rich  to  send  it  you. 
I  remain,  dear  Sir,  Yours  truly, 

F.  de  Gayangos 
{nee  Revell) 


From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Madrid,  Dec.  19,  1843 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  received  from  our  mutual  friend  Don  Angel  Calderon  your  letter  of 
the  1 5  th  of  November  last  three  days  ago,  together  with  a  dup]  icate  of  that 
of  September  29th,  which  I  also  duly  received.  In  reply  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  have  finally  procured  an  order  from  the  Ministry  to  inspect 
the  Indices  of  the  National  Library  here  and  make  copies  or  extracts  from 
whatever  I  want.    I  began  my  researches  day  before  yesterday,  and  to 

1  Miguel  Ricardo  Alava,  1 772-1 843;  he  was  a  naval  officer  at  Trafalgar,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  under  Wellington  during  the  Peninsular  War  and  a  general  at  Waterloo. 

2  Francisco  Javier  Castanos  y  Aragoni,  Duke  of  Bailen,  1758-1852,  a  distinguished  gen- 
eral in  the  Peninsular  War,  President  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  and  Tutor  of  Queen  Isabel  II 
in  1843. 

3  Land  grant. 

*  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  captured  Malaga  from  the  Moors  in  1487. 
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judge  by  what  I  have  found  under  the  letter  A  alone  —  Alvarez  de 
Toledo,1  Alva,  Avila  (Sancho)  2  etc.  —  I  am  sure  of  an  abundant  harvest 
of  documents,  although  many  of  them  deal  with  matters  which  we  already 
have,  so  that  I  propose  to  be  much  more  frugal  and  sparing  than  I  have 
been  so  far. 

The  Relations  of  the  Venetian  Ambassadors  are  I  think  the  most  inter- 
esting documents  of  the  period.  They  were  for  the  most  part  passive 
spectators  of  the  great  events  that  were  stirring  Europe  and  their  writ- 
ings show  an  impartiality  which  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  writers 
of  other  nations.  Moreover  their  accounts  are  so  often  embellished  with 
pictures  of  customs  and  courtly  adventures  that  they  appear  to  be  the 
memoirs  of  travellers  rather  than  official  documents.  As  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  find  some  of  them  in  this  library  I  suggest  that  you  postpone 
your  inquiry  in  Vienna,  as  they  can  be  more  easily  copied  here  and  at  less 
expense.  This  class  of  writings  generally  begins  with  certain  general  con- 
siderations and  a  geographical  and  statistical  description  of  Spain  and  of 
her  land  and  sea  forces,  internal  affairs,  etc.,  which  it  would  be  advisable 
to  omit  as  I  have  done  in  those  which  I  have  already  sent  you,  for  they 
are  all  alike. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  the  two  documents  referred  to  by 
Quintana  in  his  Espanoles  Celebres,  as  he  is  away  from  Madrid  and  as  I 
am  told  he  keeps  them  in  his  house.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  I  sent  you  very 
early  in  our  correspondence  a  list  of  the  manuscripts  on  America  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  among  them  was  the  Caravantes.  As  soon  as  Sr. 
Quintana  returns  to  Madrid,  which  will  be  within  a  few  days,  I  shall  ex- 
amine the  manuscripts  and  give  you  my  opinion  as  to  their  contents. 

As  for  Sr.  Gonzalez  I  have  well-founded  hopes  of  accomplishing  our 
object  without  relying  on  him.  I  saw  the  Minister,  who  has  promised  me 
an  order  which  will  throw  open  to  me  all  the  documents  of  the  Archives 
of  Simancas,  and  I  can  go  there  next  spring  and  copy  whatever  we  want. 
Sres.  Navarrete  and  Baranda  are  continuing  their  publication  of  un- 
printed  documents  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Spain,  in  which  they 
have  already  printed  many  memoirs  and  letters  relating  to  the  reign  of 
Philip  II. 

The  laws  and  edicts  of  Philip  II  were  printed  during  the  reign  of  his 
son.  I  have  not  yet  found  a  copy  of  the  book,  but  shall  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  secure  one.  .  .  . 

What  is  this  that  you  say  of  the  literature  of  this  glorious  period?  You 
cannot  intend  to  give  an  outline  of  it  as  in  your  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ? 

1  The  family  name  of  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

2  Sancho  Avila,  1 523-1 583,  commander  of  the  Bodyguard  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  gen- 
eral in  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands. 
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If  any  of  my  books  is  useful  to  you  you  know  that  you  have  only  to  men- 
tion it  and  I  will  send  it  to  you. 

Don  Valentin  Carderera  tells  me  he  has  finished  three  of  your  por- 
traits. .  .  .  Mr.  Washington  Irving  has  returned  here  from  Paris  where 
he  went  on  account  of  his  health.  Sabau  continues  the  publication  of 
his  translation,  but  Benavides  does  not;  he  has  just  been  appointed  Jefe 
Politico  (Prefect)  of  Madrid.   Always  faithfully  yours 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 


To  Edward  Everett 

"December  23,  1 843 
My  dear  Sir: 

.  .  .  The  '  Conquest  of  Mexico  *  has  at  length  made  its  bow  to  the  Yankee 
public,  and  so  far  has  been  very  goodnaturedly  received.  The  kind  greet- 
ing has  not  as  yet  —  as  Gibbon  says  —  been  disturbed  by  the  bark  of  any 
profane  critic.  The  work  is  got  out  in  a  style  about  as  good  as  that  of 
the  late  editions  of  'Ferdinand  and  Isabel/  and,  for  New  York,  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  most  creditable  production.  Yet  the  merit  of  the  typo- 
graphy belongs  to  the  Cambridge  printers.  I  should  like  to  send  you  an 
American  copy,  but  I  understand,  to  my  chagrin,  as  I  had  designed  to 
send  several  to  London,  that  being  a  copyright  work  there,  the  intro- 
duction of  even  a  single  copy  would  be  prohibited,  unless  as  the  private 
property  of  an  individual.  I  shall  see  the  person  who  has  charge  of  the 
diplomatic  bag  and  ascertain  if  the  work  can  be  sent  through  that  channel 
to  you.  If  it  cannot  and  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  think  of  it,  I  shall  be 
much  pleased  if  you  will  point  out  how  I  can  get  an  American  copy  to 
you.1 

I  was  much  obliged  by  the  notices  you  sent  me  in  the  British  weekly 
periodicals,  (and  quite  as  much  by  Hallam's  brief  criticism).  I  think  the 
tone  is  friendly  enough,  though  the  idea  that  what  is  granted  to  me  de- 
tracts from  Robertson  is  a  very  silly  and  narrow  one,  not  very  creditable 
even  in  a  Sawney?  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  dealt  with  on  more  honest  and 
manly  principles  in  the  Quarterlies,  if  they  condescend  to  stoop  at  me. 

1  I  find  that  the  bag  is  not  elastic  eno*  to  accommodate  my  bulky  tomes,  more  bulky  than 
the  English  edition.  But  this  is  of  less  moment,  as  my  father,  with  his  usual  discretion,  sug- 
gests that  you  might  not,  after  all,  like  to  receive  a  contraband  article,  surreptitiously  in- 
troduced. Yet  I  want  you  to  have  the  American  edition.  Has  not  a  Minister  some  privi- 
leges in  respect  to  his  own  articles,  excusing  them  from  the  operation  of  the  tariff  ?  At  all 
events  I  have  a  copy  by  me  with  your  name  in  it,  waiting  your  orders.  You  will  smile  at 
the  importance  I  give  such  a  trifle.  —  Written  at  foot  of  page. 

2  That  is,  Sandy,  a  fellow-countryman  of  Robertson.  The  review  was  in  the  Spectator 
for  November  4  and  was  anonymous. 
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If  you  are  thrown  into  the  society  of  any  of  the  critical  brotherhood, 
could  you  not  do  me  the  favour  to  recommend  the  book  to  a  fair  notice  ? 
I  do  not  feel  as  I  did  once  that  the  critic  has  power  really  to  help  or  to 
hurt  permanently.  But  there  is  great  deference  shown  to  the  higher 
British  journals  in  this  country,  and  their  silence  or  their  censure  has,  for 
the  time,  a  malign  influence.  And  yet  I  think  our  republic  feels  its  own 
strength  so  far  in  other  things  that  it  already  shows  a  more  independent 
spirit  in  the  literary  department. 

Congress  is  now  in  session  again  and  Mr.  Adams  is  throwing  his  darts 
at  the  chivalrous  South,1  which  rages  and  roars  like  a  mad  bull.  His  small, 
still  voice,  I  am  told,  makes  itself  audible  in  the  uproar.  He  is  a  most  re- 
markable man  certainly,  planting  himself  on  the  right  ground,  and  half 
making  it  wrong  by  the  manner  he  defends  it.  He  is  a  very  qualified  bless- 
ing, yet  the  North  has  grown  quite  confident  under  his  lead;  and  who 
can  refuse  his  sympathy  to  him  in  the  contest  with  the  arrogant  South? 
But  it  is  a  pity  to  bring  the  great  local  divisions  of  the  land  into  conflict 
more  than  is  necessary. 

My  father  has  continued  to  mend  in  health  and  spirits,  which,  indeed, 
have  been  much  renovated  by  the  little  stir  of  launching  my  new  ar- 
gosy  


To  Robert  Walsh 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  December  23,  1 843 
My  dear  Mr.  Walsh: 

At  length  the  Harpers  are  delivered  of  the  '  Conquest  of  Mexico,'  the 
third  and  last  volume  having  been  published  yesterday.  They  preferred 
to  bring  it  out  a  volume  at  a  time,  and  as  the  burden  of  publication  falls 
on  them  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  object. 

I  now  have  the  great  pleasure  of  sending  you  a  copy  by  the  Havre 
packet  which  leaves  New  York  January  1st.  .  .  .  I  hope  it  will  find  the 
same  favour  in  your  eyes  that  you  have  shewn  to  its  elder  brother.  I  feel 
a  natural  anxiety  as  to  the  success  of  this  my  second  bantling;  and  the 
good  luck  I  have  had  in  the  former  instance  makes  me  hope  that  he  is 
not  born  to  be  damned.  So  far  it  has  been  kindly  received  by  our  country- 
men at  home.  In  England  it  has  appeared  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
publishing  season,  and  time  must  elapse  before  I  can  gather  the  judg- 
ments of  the  few  good  critics  whose  judgments  are  of  importance.  You 
very  kindly  begin  one  of  your  late  communications  with  alluding  to  a 

1  Ex-President  John  Quincy  Adams  was  in  the  thick  of  his  contest  against  slavery,  which 
ended  only  with  his  death  in  1848. 
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criticism  in  the  Athenaeum,  as  you  had  before  reviewed  one  in  the  Spec- 
tator. It  is  very  absurd  to  consider  the  pennyweight  of  commendation 
that  might  be  conceded  to  my  efforts  as  any  deduction  from  the  solid 
worth  of  Robertson.  His  great  plan  allowed  only  an  outline  of  the  Mexi- 
can campaigns,  and  a  deficiency  of  authentic  materials  did  not  allow  him 
to  give  a  minute  or  a  very  faithful  view  of  Mexican  civilization.  This  is 
true  without  the  least  disparagement  to  him.  I  flatter  myself  that  critics 
of  a  higher  order  will  take  a  more  liberal  and  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  matter. 

I  have  been  gratified  by  a  letter  received  by  the  steamer  from  Mr.  Ev- 
erett, who  tells  me  that  Mr.  Hallam  who  had  read  the  first  volume  con- 
taining the  most  elaborate  portion  of  the  work  expressed  to  him  his  con- 
viction that  it  was  quite  equal  to  'Ferd.  and  Isabel/  and  in  style  perhaps 
superior.  I  think  him  a  good  critic  for  this  part  of  the  work,  as  he  knows 
how  to  estimate  the  worth  and  difficulty  of  historical  research.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  myself  familiar  with  the  genius  and  institutions  of 
the  singular  races  who  seem  to  blend  together  the  extreme  of  barbarism 
and  a  high  civilization,  and  exhibit  this  clearly  and  faithfully  to  the 
reader,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  throw  the  details  of  the  work  into  such 
a  symmetrical  form  as  shall  leave  the  most  distinct  and  decided  impres- 
sion on  the  reader's  mind.  If  I  have  failed  in  this  my  work  is  a  failure. 
For  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  I  have  put  him  by  my  notes  and  criti- 
cisms on  a  level  with  myself  for  forming  a  judgment. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  satisfaction  to  me  that  my  father 
though  full  of  years  has  been  spared  to  witness  the  completion  of  my  his- 
torical labours  on  this  subject.  The  friendly  greeting  it  has  met  with 
among  us  fills  him  with  more  satisfaction,  I  may  truly  say,  even  than  it 
does  myself,  and  you  may  well  understand  that  it  is  no  slight  addition  to 
my  happiness  to  be  able  to  throw  a  cheering  light  on  the  evening  of  his 
long  and  well  spent  day.  .  .  . 

Congress  has  again  come  together,  beginning  with  long  speeches,  to 
end  no  doubt  with  precipitate  action  at  the  close  of  the  session.  The 
probable  conjunction  of  the  Calhoun  and  Van  Buren  parties  bodes  no 
good  to  the  Whigs.  Our  antagonists  are  much  better  drilled  as  a  party, 
and  when  the  time  for  action  comes  have  as  great  a  tendency  to  combine 
as  the  Whigs  have  to  split  asunder.  Whatever  may  be  the  measures  of 
Congress  we  in  the  North  look  with  anxiety  for  some  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  '  repudiating '  states  to  redeem  their  honour.  Yet  such  unmeasured 
and  coarse  invective  as  Sydney  Smith  pours  out  will  not  help  the  course. 
The  Royal  Jester  is  fighting  the  battles  of  repudiation,  did  he  but  know 
it,  more  effectually  than  any  of  its  ostensible  friends. 
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To  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt 

(Noctograph) 

December  23,  1 843 
Sir: 

A  work  on  which  I  have  been  engaged  for  some  years,  the  history  of 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  is  now  published  in  this  country,  as  it  was  some 
few  weeks  since  in  England;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  request  your  ac- 
ceptance of  a  copy,  which  will  be  sent  by  way  of  Hamburgh  through  the 
house  of  Gessler  &  Co.  by  the  first  packet  which  sails  for  that  port  from 
New  York  in  January. 

Although  the  main  subject  of  the  work  is  the  conquest  by  the  Span- 
iards, I  have  devoted  half  a  volume  to  a  view  of  the  Aztec  civilization,  and 
as  in  this  shadowy  field  I  have  been  very  often  guided  by  the  light  of  your 
researches  I  feel  especially  indebted  to  you,  and  am  most  desirous  that 
the  manner  in  which  my  own  investigation  is  conducted  may  receive  your 
approbation.  It  will  indeed  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults of  my  labours. 

As  I  have  been  supplied  with  a  large  body  of  unpublished  and  original 
documents  for  the  Peruvian  conquest  I  shall  occupy  myself  with  this 
immediately.  But  I  feel  a  great  want  at  the  outset  of  your  friendly  hand 
to  aid  me.  For  although  your  great  work,  the  Album  Pittoresque  l  sheds 
much  light  on  scattered  points,  yet  as  your  Voyage  aux  Regions  Equi- 
noxiales  2  stops  short  of  Peru  I  shall  have  to  grope  my  way  along  through 
the  greater  part  without  the  master's  hand,  which  in  the  Nouvelle  Es- 
pagne  3  led  me  on  so  securely. 

The  Peruvian  subject  will  I  think  occupy  less  time  and  space  than  the 
Mexican,  and  when  it  is  finished  I  propose  to  devote  myself  to  a  history 
of  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  For  this  last  I  have  been  long  amassing  mate- 
rials, and  a  learned  Spaniard  has  explored  for  me  the  various  collections 
public  and  private  in  England,  Belgium,  France,  and  is  now  at  work  for 
me  in  Spain.  In  Ranke's  excellent  history  I  find  an  enumeration  of  sev- 
eral important  manuscripts,  chiefly  Relazioni  of  the  Venetian  Ambas- 
sadors, of  which  I  am  very  desirous  to  obtain  copies.  They  are  chiefly  in 
the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  and  some  few  in  that  of  Gotha.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  our  Minister  Mr.  Wheaton  to  request  him  to  make  some  arrange- 
ments if  he  can  for  effecting  this.  The  liberal  principles  on  which  literary 
investigations  are  conducted  in  Prussia  and  the  facilities  given  to  men  of 
letters,  together  with  the  known  courtesy  of  the  German  character  lead 

1  Vues  des  Cordilleres  et  Monumens  des  Peuples  Indigenes  de  rAmerique.   Paris,  folio,  1 8 1  o. 

3  Fifteen  volumes,  1 808-1 839. 

J  Published  1 8 1 1  and  included  in  the  Voyage. 
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me  to  anticipate  no  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  my  desires.  Should 
there  be  any,  however,  you  will  confer  a  great  favour  on  me  by  giving  your 
countenance  to  my  application. 

I  trust  this  will  not  appear  a  presumptuous  request  on  my  part,  al- 
though I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  personally  known  to  you.  Yet  the 
kind  messages  I  have  received  from  you  and  lately  through  Professor 
Tellkampf,1  convince  me  that  my  former  publication  was  not  unwelcome 
to  you,  and  that  you  may  feel  an  interest  in  my  future  historical  labours. 


To  Friedrich  von  Raumer 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  December  24,  1843 
Sir: 

I  received  some  time  since  your  criticism  in  the  Blatter  fur  Litterarische 
Unterhaltung  on  the  German  translation  of  'Ferd.  and  Isabel,'  and  it 
gives  me  much  pleasure  that  my  historical  labours  should  receive  the  ap- 
probation of  so  distinguished  a  critic  in  this  department  as  yourself.  I 
consider  myself  also  very  fortunate  in  having  the  work  presented  to  the 
cultivated  public  of  Germany  in  so  correct  and  elegant  a  translation  as 
I  find  it  is  regarded  by  the  most  competent  judges. 

My  work  on  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  is  just  from  the  press  here.  I  have 
sent  a  copy  to  Mr.  Eberty,  that  if  he  pleases  he  may  exercise  his  pen  upon 
it;  and  if  he  is  not  disposed  to  this  I  trust  he  will  accept  it  as  a  proof  of  my 
esteem  for  his  former  labours.  I  also  take  the  liberty  to  send  another  copy 
of  the  work  to  yourself,  which  you  will  do  me  a  favour  by  placing  on  the 
shelves  of  your  own  library.  It  will  go  by  the  first  packet  which  leaves 
New  York  for  Hamburgh  in  January.  ...  I  hope  you  will  regard  it  with 
the  same  favourable  feeling  which  you  have  shown  to  its  predecessor. 

I  have  been  some  time  employed  in  making  a  collection  of  documents 
for  the  illustration  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II  of  Spain.  A  Spanish  scholar 
very  competent  to  the  task  has  been  employed  for  the  last  year  in  exam- 
ining the  various  libraries  of  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  is  now  in 
Spain,  and  he  has  amassed  a  large  body  of  authentic  and  original  manu- 
scripts, some  of  them  but  little  known.  In  Ranke's  estimable  history  I 
find  an  enumeration  of  many  important  manuscripts  in  the  royal  libraries 
of  Berlin  and  of  Gotha  relating  to  the  administration  of  Philip.  I  am 
desirous  to  obtain  a  copy  of  these,  especially  of  the  Venetian  Relazioni, 
and  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Wheaton  to  request  that  he  will  make  suitable 
arrangements  for  my  accomplishing  this  object.    The  wise  and  liberal 

1  Johann  Louis  Tellkampf,  1 808-1 876,  a  protege  of  Humboldt  and  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  at  Gottingen,  Columbia  University,  Breslau,  etc. 
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policy  of  the  Prussian  Government,  and  the  conduct  of  the  great  literary- 
institutions  leads  me  to  suppose  that  I  shall  not  meet  with  any  opposition 
to  my  requests.  But  if  there  should  arise  any  you  will  much  oblige  me  if 
you  will  use  your  influence  to  remove  it  and  to  secure  me  the  privilege  of 
obtaining  copies  of  such  documents  in  relation  to  this  subject  as  I  may 
desire. 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  taking  too  great  a  freedom  in  asking  the 
favour  of  your  interposition  should  it  become  necessary,  and  that  your 
own  interest  in  the  cause  of  historical  science  will  excuse  it. 


To  Henry  Wheaton 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  December  24,  1843 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  at  length  completed  and  given  to  the  world  the  'Conquest  of 
Mexico*  on  which  I  have  been  some  years  engaged,  and  must  ask  the 
favour  of  your  accepting  a  copy  and  placing  it  on  your  shelves  beside  its 
elder  brother.  ...  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  send  at  the  same  time  cop- 
ies to  Messrs.  de  Humboldt,  Raumer,  Eberty  and  Pertz.1  As  I  do  not 
know  the  addresses  of  these  gentlemen  you  will  much  oblige  me  by  send- 
ing them  the  several  copies  for  me.  ...  I  have  availed  myself  of  your 
friendly  offers  of  assistance  to  me  as  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  the  letters 
or  parcels  miscarry. 

I  have  however  a  more  important  favour  to  ask  of  you,  and  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  I  am  giving  your  offers  too  liberal  an  interpretation.  I 
have  been  the  last  year  making  a  large  collection  of  documents  relative  to 
the  reign  of  Philip  II  of  Spain,  which  I  propose  to  write  at  a  future  day. 
It  will  make  a  good  pendant  to  that  of  Ferd.  and  Isabel.  ...  I  find  that 
there  are  some  documents  of  much  importance  in  the  great  Royal  Library 
of  Berlin  and  in  the  ducal  libraries  of  Gotha.  These  are  indicated,  and  the 
places  where  they  are  to  be  found,  by  Ranke  in  his  excellent  history.  Now 
it  is  very  desirable  that  I  should  obtain  copies  of  these.  Those  which  I 
desire  are  chiefly  the  Relazioni  of  the  Venetian  Ambassadors  at  the  Court 
of  Madrid.  In  an  enclosed  paper  I  have  enumerated  the  documents  of 
which  I  should  like  to  obtain  copies,  and  the  favour  I  have  to  ask  of  you 
is  that  you  will  aid  me  in  my  endeavour  to  accomplish  this  object.  ...  If 
the  permission  is  granted  me  to  obtain  these  copies  it  will  only  require 
them  to  be  done  by  a  faithful  and  competent  hand.  Would  not  Mr. 
Eberty,  my  German  translator,  be  a  good  person  to  superintend  the 

1  Georg  Heinrich  Pertz,  1795-1876,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  1842-1873, 
and  author  of  several  histories. 
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matter?  I  have  not  suggested  it  in  my  letter  to  him,  but  I  have  simply- 
requested  him  'to  see  you  and  advise  with  you  as  to  the  best  method  of 
proceeding'  ...  I  am  of  course  desirous  to  have  the  copies  made  at  as 
little  cost  as  compatible  with  the  object.  The  expense  of  transcribing  I 
have  found  very  high  in  London  and  Paris.  In  Italy,  during  Mr.  Ever- 
ett's residence  there,  I  obtained  copies  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  in  Madrid 
at  a  still  lower  rate.  I  should  not  wish  to  exceed  one  hundred  pounds  for 
the  Berlin  manuscripts,  and  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  be  my  banker 
I  will  reimburse  the  expenses  at  once  either  by  a  draft  on  the  Barings  or 
in  any  other  way  you  may  point  out.  . . . 

I  must  again  apologize  for  asking  you  to  take  so  much  trouble  on  my 
account.  But  in  truth  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I  can  so  properly  apply  as 
yourself,  and  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  your  devotion  to  letters  and 
the  enlightened  and  laborious  character  of  your  own  researches,  by  which 
I  myself  have  profited,  not  to  feel  confident  that  you  will  take  an  inter- 
est in  those  of  your  countryman. 

I  send  a  copy  to  the  Librarian  Pertz,  although  not  acquainted  with 
him,  as  it  seems  proper  since  the  manuscripts  I  desire  are  in  the  library 
under  his  care.  If  there  are  any  other  persons  in  Berlin  or  in  Gotha  to 
whom  you  think  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  send  a  copy  of  my  history,  if 
you  will  advise  me  of  it  I  will  see  that  it  shall  be  done.  The  whole  amount 
of  matter  which  I  have  requested  to  be  copied  does  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred leaves.  If  the  price  of  copying  is  not  greater  than  I  have  found  it  in 
most  parts  of  the  Continent  the  expense  would  come  to  a  very  small  part 
of  what  I  am  willing  to  appropriate.  In  that  case  I  shall  probably  add 
some  other  manuscripts,  but  I  will  defer  this  until  I  have  ascertained  the 
probable  expense. 


From  Joseph  G.  Cogswell  x 

New  York,  December  igy  1843 
My  dear  Prescott: 

I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  a  line  to  say  how 
delighted  I  have  been  with  your  Mexico.  It  comes  up  entirely  to  my  idea 
of  a  perfect  history,  uniting  all  the  charms  of  a  beautiful  spirited  narra- 
tive with  the  authenticity  of  documentary  history.  Truly  it  is  as  mar- 
vellously pleasant  a  book  as  ever  was  written  by  the  hand  of  man.  The 
opinion  in  town  is  universally  the  same,  every  tongue  is  loud  in  praise  of 
it,  even  the  most  fastidious  are  altogether  satisfied.  Several  of  the  ladies 
have  desired  me  to  send  you  their  kindest  greetings  and  warmest  con- 

x  At  this  time  Cogswell  was  Superintendent  of  the  Astor  Library  in  New  York.  He  was 
evidently  homesick  for  Massachusetts  where  he  was  born  and  where  he  died. 
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gratulations  on  your  accumulated  honors.    Mrs.  Ray  said  she  would  not 
read  any  copy  but  mine,  which  had  the  author's  autograph  in  it. 

We  are  going  on  in  the  old  way  here,  singing,  dancing,  fiddling  and 
merrymaking  day  and  night.  There  are  six  or  seven  parties  now  an- 
nounced for  next  week,  many  of  them  growing  out  of  the  late  wedding  of 
Dr.  Wainwright's  x  daughter.  If  you  were  to  come  now,  you  would  be 
feasted  as  no  one  has  ever  been,  not  even  Dickens  himself. 

I  have  written  some  six  or  eight  short  notices  of  the  Mexico  and  am  go- 
ing about  a  more  elaborate  review  for  the  Methodist  Quarterly,2  I  think 
they  call  it.  No  matter  what  it  is,  as  it  circulates  widely.  I  was  exceed- 
ingly gratified  by  your  remembrance  of  me,  and  beg  you  to  accept  my 
best  thanks  for  your  kindness. 

I  am  longing  to  visit  Boston,  it  is  the  only  infallible  restorative  to  me 
for  low  spirits  and  all  kinds  of  moodiness,  but  I  am  tied  to  the  iron  chest 
and  cannot  get  away  just  now. 

Please  to  give  my  very  kindest  remembrances  to  your  dear  lady  and 
father  and  mother,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dexter  and  the  Ticknors;  dear, 
precious  good  people  all,  how  I  should  delight  to  be  with  you  in  this 
season  of  rejoicing.   Truly  and  gratefully  your  friend 

Jos.  G.  Cogswell 


From  Frederick  Catherwood 

21  Charles  Square,  Hoxton,  London 
Dec.  29,  1843 
My  dear  Sir. 

I  am  much  obliged  by  your  attention  in  writing  and  by  the  order  on 
Mr.  Rich,  which  I  will  take  care  shall  be  forwarded  to  its  destination. 

Since  I  last  wrote  I  have  had  the  satisfaction,  the  great  satisfaction  of 
reading  your  '  Conquest.'  I  like  it  better  than  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
although  the  subject  had  not  the  same  novelty  to  me,  having  read  Her- 
rera,  Bernal  Diaz,  Robertson  and  some  other  authors  you  refer  to. 

I  think  you  have  been  extremely  successful  in  your  treatment  of  the 
subject  which  stands  out  in  the  most  sparkling  and  brilliant  manner.  I 
was  so  carried  away  with  the  romantic  interest  of  the  ever  varying  scenes, 
that  I  devoured  it  as  I  have  formerly  done  a  new  and  interesting  novel, 
not  leaving  off  until  I  had  finished  it.  I  could  almost  wish  the  subject  had 
been  of  less  absorbing  interest,  that  I  might  have  had  a  prolonged  pleas- 
ure in  its  perusal.   Above  all  the  Introduction  and  Appendix  delight  me, 

1  Bishop  Wainwright  at  this  time  was  Rector  of  St.  John's  Chapel  in  New  York.  Harvard 
had  given  him  the  D.D.  eight  years  before. 

2  Cogswell's  review  appeared  in  volume  II,  page  437. 
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not  the  less  that  in  the  conclusions  you  came  to,  though  based  on  some- 
what different  grounds  you  coincide  with  Stephens  and  myself.  I  admire 
your  notes,  although  some  have  thought  them  rather  numerous.  I  think 
they  have  always  much  point  and  I  can  truly  say  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose 
one  of  them. 

I  recollect  your  saying  that  it  would  be  a  work  better  adapted  to  pic- 
torial illustration  than  your  first.  I  entirely  agree  with  you.  Nothing  can 
be  more  picturesque  than  the  scenes  and  combats  you  describe,  Spaniards 
engaged  with  Indians  with  their  varied  and  motley  arms,  muskets,  cross- 
bows, chain  armour,  etc.,  opposed  to  the  light  defences  of  the  Aztecs. 
And  then  again  the  Royal  City  of  Mexico  with  its  Teocalli,1  palaces,  mar- 
kets and  squares.  Why  I  could  almost  restore  it  from  your  description 
and  from  what  I  have  seen  and  measured.  I  should  be  sorry  nevertheless 
to  see  the  attempt  made,  lest  justice  should  not  be  done  to  so  noble  a  sub- 
ject. I  shall  next  week  have  another  and  careful  perusal  of  the  work,  and 
shall  with  your  permission  appropriate  any  portions  that  I  find  will  serve 
as  an  illustration  to  my  plates.  I  am  grateful  for  the  mention  of  my  name 
in  the  Work  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  few  proofs  of 
my  work  through  Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Stephens  has  kindly  offered  to 
write  an  introduction  and  the  descriptions,  but  I  fear  they  will  scarcely 
be  in  time,  as  I  am  endeavouring  to  get  out  by  the  beginning  of  March. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  have  health,  leisure  and  inclination  to  pursue 
your  noble  labours  and  if  I  can  be  at  any  time  of  use  in  procuring  infor- 
mation or  otherwise,  you  will  oblige  me  by  letting  me  know. 

With  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Prescott  and  family  and  remembrances  to 
Dr.  Cabot  if  you  see  him, 

I  remain,  My  dear  Sir,  Yours  very  truly 

F.  Catherwood 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Dictated) 

Boston,  December  31,  1843 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  been  so  busy  with  letter-writing  that  I  have  hardly  time  to  an- 
swer yours  of  Nov.  8  th  before  the  sailing  of  the  Steamer.  I  expect  a  rich 
harvest  from  the  Alva  and  Medina  Sidonia  collections,  though  I  would 
not  admit  letters  which  have  no  practical  bearing  on  events.  What  a 
Godsend  it  would  be  if  you  could  meet  with  a  diary  or  an  autobiography, 
or  the  manuscript  narrative  record  of  an  eye  witness! 

Gonzalez  is  a  very  impracticable  person.  The  two  hundred  pounds  you 

1  The  artificial  mounds  on  which  the  Aztecs  built  their  temples. 
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offer  him  is  a  large  sum,  much  larger  than  either  you  or  I  would  approve 
of  and  one  I  could  not  afford  unless  the  documents  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary. It  is  a  sad  truth  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  necessary  and  yet  as 
I  cannot  by  any  probability  bring  my  two  first  volumes  of  Philip  the 
Second  into  the  world  short  of  ten  years  —  for  Peru  lies  in  the  way  — 
there  will  be  some  risk  I  fear  of  these  curious  documents  finding  their  way 
from  other  hands  to  the  public,  for  you  can't  buy  the  originals,  so  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say.  It  would  be  a  grand  coup  d'etat  if  you  could  get  these 
documents  from  Simancas  at  the  ordinary  charges  of  copying.  But  I 
much  fear  the  enemy  will  be  too  strong  for  us.  I  think  it  very  probable 
that  a  quarter  part  of  the  documents  if  one  could  select  them  would  answer 
my  purpose.  The  affair  is  very  perplexing  and  I  will  not  embarrass  you 
more  with  my  suggestions.  I  leave  the  whole  matter  to  your  much  supe- 
rior judgment  and  am  sure  whatever  may  be  your  determination  it  will 
be  the  right  one. 

The  Conquest  of  Mexico  was  launched  here  last  week  and  is  now  skim- 
ming as  fast  as  rail-car  and  steamboat  can  take  it  over  all  parts  of  the 
country.  My  countrymen  so  far  have  received  it  very  good-naturedly, 
and  seem  to  me  more  in  love  with  Spanish  history  than  the  Spanish  them- 
selves. I  have  had  notices  of  it  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Union 
for  the  first  volume  was  published  a  fortnight  and  the  second  a  week  be- 
fore the  last.  The  publishers  have  undertaken  to  dispose  of  5000  copies 
within  the  year;  an  immense  number  considering  the  dearness  of  the 
book,  which  is  got  up  in  the  style  of  'Ferd.  and  Isabel.'  But  they  write 
me  the  most  cheering  accounts  of  it  thus  far.  The  immediate  popularity 
of  the  book  is  a  great  satisfaction  but  I  look  to  a  much  higher  award  than 
that  —  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  few  competent  judges  and  of  posterity. 
What  John  Bull  may  say  of  it,  who  can  tell  ?  I  saw  two  good  notices  of  it 
in  the  Athenaeum  x  written  by  a  clever  hand  and  very  liberal.  One  in  the 
Spectator,  by  a  Scotchman  I  understand,  foolishly  seemed  to  think  that 
all  the  praise  given  to  me  was  a  deduction  from  Robertson.  I  trust  the 
higher  critics  will  take  a  less  narrow  ground.  Some  of  my  own  country- 
men think  I  have  dealt  too  favorably  with  Cortes  and  the  conquerors. 
But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  general  tone  of  criticism  which  concedes 
my  attempt  at  impartiality.  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  get  your  Eng- 
lish copy  and  judge  for  yourself.  Is  not  your  own  work  yet  published  ? a 

1  For  November  4  and  II,  1843,  anonymous. 

*  'Thanks  for  your  beautiful  volumes,  which  I  have  read  with  admiration  and  delight. 
You  handle  your  subject  like  one  inspired  with  it.  The  fervor  glows  everywhere.  After 
finishing  the  second  volume,  I  took  down  Robertson;  shall  I  confess  with  some  anxiety? 
On  comparing  the  thrilling  scenes,  I  think  your  account  as  correctly  expressed  in  point  of 
style,  more  vivid,  more  dramatic,  and  with  a  better  development  of  causes.   Till  I  read,  I 
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From  John  Lothrop  Motley 

(Indorsement  by  Prescott:  'Half  the  facts  not  facts.') 

1843 
Prescott,  William  Henry  [sic],  an  American  author,  was  born  in  Boston  Mas- 
sachusetts at  the  close  of  the  18th  century  and  is  the  son  of  a  respected  Judge  of 
the  same  place.  Till  within  a  few  years,  he  was  unable  to  use  his  eyes,  on  account 
of  their  extreme  weakness,  for  which  he  in  vain  sought  relief  in  England,  the  only 
part  of  Europe  which  he  has  ever  visited.  He  devoted  himself  in  consequence  to 
literary  pursuits,  and,  although  obliged  both  in  reading  and  writing  to  make  use 
of  the  eyes  of  others,  he  has  successfully  produced  the  best  extant  history  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  in  whose  reign  America  was  discovered,  a  work  which  with- 
out regard  to  this  obstacle,  redounds  to  his  greatest  honour.  The  views  presented 
in  this  history  of  the  culture  and  literary  condition  of  Spain  during  this  not  suffi- 
ciently understood  transition  period  from  the  middle  ages  to  modern  times,  are 
particularly  striking.  Although  it  did  not  appear  till  1838  yet  this  'History  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  Catholic  of  Spain'  (3  vols.)  published  after  ten  years 
labor  simultaneously  in  England  and  America,  has  owing  to  the  universal  recog- 
nition of  its  merits  in  both  countries,  already  passed  in  the  one  country  through 
three,  in  the  other  five  editions.  The  estimable  author  is  now  engaged  upon  a 
history  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  heroic  Cortes  and  his  companions,  for 
which  he  has  been  supplied  in  the  most  liberal  manner  by  the  Spanish  Academy 
of  History  (of  which  he  was  appointed  a  member  for  his  first  work)  with  unpub- 
lished materials,  and  from  which,  even  if  Prescott  should  not  visit  the  from-him- 
not-entirely-too-distant  Mexico,  very  new  results  may  with  certainty  be  ex- 
pected. 

My  dear  Sir: 

The  above  is  an  almost  literal  translation  of  the  very  meagre  notice  in 
the  'Conversations  Lexicon  of  the  Present/  about  which  we  were  speak- 
ing yesterday.  It  is,  as  you  will  perceive,  written  in  the  most  detestable 
style  and,  as  in  all  German  writings,  except  the  very  best,  the  sense  is 
almost  strangled  in  the  coils  of  parenthesis  and  other  involutions.  I  have 
extricated  it  as  well  as  I  could  and  tried  to  put  it  into  intelligible  English. 
You  will  probably  find  little  to  recommend  it  but  the  spirit  of  Christian 
benevolence  which  breathes  through  it  and  may  perhaps  touch  your 
heart.   Very  truly  yours 

J.  Lothrop  Motley 

had  some  uncertainty  about  popularity.    I  have  no  doubt  now.    Your  volumes  will  be 
among  the  most  widely  read  in  the  English  language. 

'That  you  may  see,  what  the  Loco  focos  think,  I  mean  the  sound  ones,  not  such  Tylerites 
as  we  have  in  this  city,  I  send  you  Bryant's  criticism,  only  adding  I  made  up  my  mind  last 
night  and  got  Bryant's  this  morning.'  —  From  George  Bancroft,  December,  1843. 
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From  George  S.  Hillard  r 

Boston,  January  I,  1844 
Dear  Prescott: 

Thanks  for  your  present  and  your  kind,  very  kind  note,  which  is  so 
characteristic  an  effluence  of  that  warm  heart  of  yours,  which  makes  those 
who  have  the  privilege  of  being  your  friends  entirely  forget  that  you  are  a 
great  historian  and  only  think  of  you  as  a  person  to  be  loved.  How  richly 
do  your  golden  words  repay  me  for  all  the  time  spent  upon  my  article,2 
and  how  much  pleasure  do  I  feel  in  the  thought  that  my  work  has  satisfied 
you.  If  it  have  any  merit,  it  has  come  from  the  inspiration  of  my  theme, 
and  you  fairly  reclaim  it  as  'your  thunder.'  The  book  I  shall  value  for  its 
rich  flow  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  but  more  as  your  gift.  Dr.  Johnson 
said  that  if  you  called  a  dog  'Hervey,'  he  should  love  it,  and  I  am  sure 
that  an  association  with  your  image  would  give  point  to  the  lines  of 
Blackmore  3  and  make  Zimmerman  4  on  Solitude  a  readable  book.  I  am 
confident  that  you  will  not  think  that  I  am  playing  a  flatterer's  part  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  esteem  my  friendship  with  you  as  among  the  best  of  my 
possessions;  and  though  among  the  latest  of  your  friends,  I  claim  not  to 
be  behind  the  oldest  of  them  in  attachment  to  your  person  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  you  in  your  literary  success. 

It  seems  almost  a  waste  of  ink  to  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year,  for  if 
you  are  not  happy,  who  can  be?  enriched  as  you  are  with  such  gifts  and 
privileges,  among  not  the  least  of  which  I  esteem  the  happiness  of  having 
your  excellent  father  and  mother  spared  to  you  to  rejoice  in  your  tri- 
umphs and  to  have  the  evening  of  their  days  gilded  with  the  warm  light 
reflected  from  the  blaze  of  your  fame.   Faithfully  yours 

Geo.  S.  Hillard 


From  Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

Madrid,  January  8,  1844 
My  dear  Mr.  Prescott: 

It  is  almost  too  late  to  wish  you  all  a  happy  New  Year,  nevertheless  it 
is  better  late  than  never,  and  though  eight  days  of  the  New  Year  have 
passed,  I  hope  the  heartiness  of  the  good  wishes  will  make  up  for  the  de- 

1  1 808-1 879,  an  eminent  New  York  lawyer  and  writer. 

9  His  review  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  in  the  North  American  Review  for  January,  1844. 

3  Probably  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  1 659-1 729,  author  of  The  Creation  and  other  epic 
poems. 

4  Johann  Georg  von  Zimmerman,  1 728-1 795,  a  Swiss  physician  and  philosopher;  his 
On  Solitude  was  published  in  1755. 
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lay.  Before  receiving  your  last  kind  letter,  I  had  already  heard  of  your 
father's  illness,  and  I  think  I  need  hardly  say  how  much  Calderon  and  I 
sympathized  with  you  in  your  affliction.  But  we  had  also  received  the 
welcome  news  of  his  recovery,  and  were  very  glad  to  have  it  confirmed 
by  yourself.  I  trust  he  continues  to  improve  in  strength.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  sufficiently  well  by  Thanksgiving  to  have  the  usual  fam- 
ily gathering,  but  we  thought  of  you  all  on  that  day,  and  of  the  agreeable 
dinner  we  had  at  your  house,  not  to  mention  the  blind-man's  buff  in  which 
Bessie  was  particularly  aufait  and  in  which  I  remember  being  dreadfully 
maltreated  by  Mr.  Ticknor.  We  are  in  very  different  scenes  now.  In  fact 
I  think  Boston  and  Madrid  might  form  the  antipodes  of  the  moral  world. 
I  certainly  never  in  my  life  passed  so  singular  a  winter.  Not  a  day  passes 
without  the  occurrence  of  some  totally  unexpected  event,  and  when  Cal- 
deron goes  out  in  the  evening  as  he  generally  does  to  the  Duke  de  Frias's 
or  to  the  Marquesa  de  Santa  Cruz,  we  sit  up  however  late  it  is,  to  hear 
what  has  happened.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any  idea  of  the 
actual  state  of  things.  To  enter  into  details  would  be  to  fill  a  volume. 
But  generally  speaking,  you  heard  no  doubt  of  the  Olozaga  affair,1  during 
which  period  we  all  attended  the  Cortes  with  the  regularity  of  deputies. 
In  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  that  moment,  the  Minister  chosen  was  a 
young  man  with  bigotes?  a  Deputy,  called  Gonzalez  Bravo,3  who  when 
still  young  had  edited  an  infamous  paper  called  the  Guirigayf  in  which 
he  had  spoken  of  Queen  Christina  in  terms  which  no  woman  or  Queen 
could  ever  forgive.  Moreover  his  wife  is  the  sister  of  the  celebrated 
actress,  Matilde  Diaz,  and  of  Romea  s  the  actor,  and  was  herself  an  ac- 
tress. Imagine  this  man,  who  is  clever  and  pushing,  and  is  a  good  speaker, 
suddenly  finding  himself  Minister  of  State!  without  the  slightest  ex- 
perience, without  any  knowledge  of  forms  or  of  the  etiquette  of  a  court, 
and  what  is  of  more  importance,  totally  inexperienced  in  affairs.  He  very 
wisely  looked  round  for  an  adviser,  and  instantly  cast  his  eyes  upon  Cal- 
deron, whom  he  begged  to  become  Under-Secretary  of  State.  But  be- 
sides knowing  the  sort  of  man,  that  is  to  say,  a  clever  young  man  aston- 
ished at  his  own  success  which  he  attributes  to  his  own  talents,  and  con- 
sequently vain  of  his  position  and  obstinate  in  his  opinions,  Calderon 

1  Salustiano  de  Olozaga  became  Prime  Minister  on  November  8,  1843,  ana"  after  a  con- 
test with  the  Cortes  secured  the  signature  of  Queen  Isabella  to  a  decree  dissolving  it.  At  the 
instigation  of  the  Marquesa  de  Santa  Cruz  the  Queen  repudiated  her  signature,  Olozaga 
was  dismissed  on  November  29,  and  fled  from  the  country. 

8  A  man  of  action;  literally,  with  moustaches. 

3  Luis  Gonzalez  Bravo,  1817-1871;  he  had  been  a  Radical,  but  became  a  Conservative 
Minister. 

4  Babble. 

s  Julian  Romea,  18 13-1868. 
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considered  it  rather  a  degradation  to  accept  this  office,  after  having  been 
eight  years  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  However  it  was  hinted  that  all 
sorts  of  honors  awaited  him,  the  grand  cross,  a  title  and  even  the  place  of 
Minister  of  State,  or  at  least  the  best  Embassy  in  Europe,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  months.  Notwithstanding,  he  persisted  in  his  refusal,  and  I  suppose 
he  knows  best,  but  it  has  been  a  sad  disappointment  to  his  party,  and  the 
Minister  who  thinks  naturally  that  a  man  of  Calderon 's  standing  con- 
sidered it  a  degradation  to  be  under  him,  is  equally  naturally  un  poco 
picado?  Consequently  he  has  filled  up  most  of  the  vacant  missions  with- 
out reference  to  Calderon.  None  remains  vacant  but  Washington,  and 
Calderon  has  made  it  known,  (and  it  is  the  only  approach  he  has  made) 
that  he  will  be  glad  to  have  it,  if  they  choose  to  give  it  him.  The  answer 
hitherto  has  been,  that  they  require  men  of  talent  either  in  the  country, 
or  in  some  more  difficult  and  complicated  mission,  and  it  is  said,  that  if 
the  Minister  gives  him  Washington  it  will  be  a  kind  of  honorable  exile. 
Calderon's  friends,  and  Queen  Christina  at  the  head,  wish  him  to  have 
London,  for  which  there  is  an  immensity  of  intriguing  going  on.  Cal- 
deron himself  has  not  moved  a  step,  except  to  say  that  he  would  gladly 
accept  the  United  States.  Thus  things  stand.  Meanwhile  Christina  is 
coming  before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  then  we  shall  see  what  happens. 
Madrid  is  now  rather  gay,  especially  since  the  arrival  of  the  new  French 
Ambassador,  the  Count  de  Bresson.  We  went  to  a  great  party  given  for 
him  at  the  house  of  the  Marquis  de  Miraflores,  where  all  the  haut  ton  of 
Madrid  was  assembled.  There  were  few  girls,  the  most  were  married 
women,  consequently  there  were  many  fine  diamonds,  and  more  magnifi- 
cence than  gaiety.  All  the  women  were  Duchesses,  Countesses,  Mar- 
quesas, or  wives  of  Ministers.  All  the  men  ditto  to  the  women,  uniforms 
and  chamberlains'  keys  in  profusion.  Madame  de  Bresson  is  a  nice  un- 
affected woman.  We  have  also  the  Prince  and  Princess  de  Carini  from 
Naples,  rather  an  ignoble  looking  couple,  with  a  suspicious  air  of  par- 
venus about  them,  though  he  has  come  to  offer  a  Neapolitan  Prince  2  to 
our  Queen.  Moreover  Bulwer  has  arrived  with  a  train  of  men  and  women 
and  birds  and  monkeys,  filling  it  is  said  14  carriages.  He  is  deeply  marked 
with  the  small-pox,  and  his  face  is  half  a  yard  long,  not  content  with 
which,  he  wears  his  hair  like  a  tuft  of  feathers,  which  makes  it  longer. 
However  I  only  speak  of  the  outward  man,  for  I  have  scarcely  seen  him 
yet.  The  Queen  of  whom  he  has  had  an  audience,  declares  he  is  the  ugli- 
est man  she  ever  set  eyes  upon.  We  are  delighted  with  Washington  Ir- 
ving. I  never  met  with  a  kinder  or  more  agreeable  man.  Unfortunately 
he  is  in  very  bad  health  and  consequently  in  very  low  spirits.  He  is  busily 

1  A  little  piqued. 

8  The  Count  of  Trapani,  the  feeble-minded  brother  of  the  Queen  Mother. 
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engaged  in  reading  your  book,  which  Calderon  let  him  have,  (I  mean 
what  you  sent  unbound)  and  he  is  quite  delighted  with  it.  Lord  Morpeth 
wrote  begging  Irving  to  write  a  review  of  it  for  the  Edinburgh,  but  he  is 
totally  incapable  of  doing  anything  of  the  sort  at  this  moment,  being  in  a 
state  of  nearly  constant  suffering,  and  so  he  has  written  to  Lord  Morpeth. 
I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  no  one  would  have  done  you  more  justice.  I  am  try- 
ing to  take  patience  about  reading  your  work,  which  I  certainly  would 
grumble  about,  were  it  lent  to  anyone  but  Mr.  Irving.  He  and  Calderon 
suit  each  other  exactly,  though  they  do  not  quite  agree  about  Espartero. 
It  would  be  strange  would  it  not,  were  we  to  make  our  appearance  again 
in  Boston  towards  May?  A  year  after  leaving  it.  For  my  part,  I  am 
tired  of  conjecturing,  and  endeavor  to  wait  patiently  the  march  of  events. 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  China,  then  to  go  to  Rome,  then  to 
Naples,  then  to  Washington,  then  to  London,  and  we  have  done  this  not 
once  but  20  times,  and  no  sooner  are  our  minds  made  up,  than  a  change 
comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  our  dreams,  and  all  our  plans  have  to  be  made 
over  again,  so  now  I  believe  nothing  till  it  comes  in  an  official  form  and 
hardly  then,  till  we  are  really  out  of  the  country,  and  on  the  safe  side  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Calderon  thinks  of  going  as  far  as  Bayonne,  to  meet 
Queen  Christina.  Besides,  he  has  several  good  friends  coming  with  her. 
I  gave  your  letter  to  Gayangos,  whom  we  see  often,  and  who  I  believe  has 
written  to  you  since.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  goes  Ambassador  to  Paris,  a 
very  good  nomination,  except  that  they  lose  him  as  Deputy,  and  except 
Alcala  Galiano,1  they  have  no  other  such  in  the  House.  What  capital  or- 
ators the  Spaniards  generally  are!  Such  a  flow  of  language,  such  elo- 
quence and  lire.  There  are  none  so  classic  as  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  none 
whose  speeches  read  so  well,  but  generally  speaking,  the  Cortes  is  more 
amusing  than  the  best  theatre.  On  Christmas  Eve,  we  went  to  midnight 
mass  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  the  Palace  being  close  to  us,  or  we  close  to  it. 
It  is  very  beautiful  at  night  and  lighted.  On  New  Year's  Day  we  dined 
with  the  Duke  of  Frias,  and  he  had  a  dish  of  rosbif  especially  in  our  honor. 
Mr.  Irving  brought  me  a  letter  from  Tom  Appleton  from  Paris.  He  de- 
clares he  was  actually  halfway  across  the  Pyrenees,  and  turned  back  be- 
cause he  had  no  passport!  He  would  be  delighted  here,  with  his  love  of 
painting.  We  have  a  very  mild  winter  here,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
illness  in  Madrid,  small-pox  and  brain  fevers  seem  the  two  prevalent 
maladies.  The  houses  are  very  uncomfortable  within,  and  to  get  warm, 
one  must  go  out  of  doors.  We  are  now  quite  at  home  in  Madrid,  and  take 
long  daily  walks,  Kate,  Virginia  2  and  I,  generally  to  the  Retiro,  which  is 

1  Antonio  Alcala  Galiano,  about  1 790-1 865;  he  had  been  the  Liberal  leader  of  the  Cortes 
and  was  exiled  for  his  principles  in  1823.  He  returned  to  Spain  as  a  Conservative  in  1836 
and  was  later  exiled  as  such. 

3  Virginia  de  Lizane,  Calderon's  niece. 
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a  royal  Sitio*  and  beautiful.  There  is  a  private  part  of  it  where  the 
Queen  and  her  Sister  walk,  but  the  rest  is  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
The  Prado  is  very  brilliant  just  now,  but  we  seldom  go  there,  or  at  least 
pass  through,  to  meet  all  Madrid  once,  and  then  go  on  to  the  Retiro.  It 
is  a  very  pretty  sight,  crowded  with  carriages  and  people,  the  ladies  in 
their  best  toilettes,  under  a  most  brilliant  sun  and  sky,  not  unlike  that  of 
Mexico.  In  fact  we  have  scarcely  seen  a  cloud  since  we  came  here.  But  it 
strikes  me  that  I  am  scribbling  an  enormous  quantity,  and  trying  your 
patience,  not  to  mention  your  eyes,  but  Calderon  has  gone  as  usual  to 
smoke  a  cigar  with  the  old  Duke,  and  no  visitors  have  come  in.  When  he 
returns,  I  expect  to  hear  that  he  is  named  to  an  Embassy  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  or  is  made  Governor  of  the  Philippines,  or  Yntendente  of  the 
Palace,  in  short  anything,  the  more  out  of  the  way  the  more  likely.  I 
believe  that  if  he  would  take  an  office  here,  they  would  make  a  Palace 
lady  of  me,  at  least  so  they  say.  I  should  not  dislike  it  for  a  little  while  by 
way  of  novelty,  but  Calderon  would  rather  not,  at  present.  Besides  I 
have  had  just  about  enough  of  Madrid  for  my  share,  and  I  think  we  are 
all  pretty  much  of  the  same  opinion,  privately.  Mr.  Sumner  2  wrote  me 
from  Gibraltar,  asking  for  letters  to  Malaga,  Valencia  etc.,  and  various 
people  promised  me  letters  for  him,  but  only  one  kept  his  promise.  Have 
you  heard  anything  of  our  friend  Mr.  Pakenham  3  since  his  arrival?  It 
will  be  strange  if  we  meet  again  at  Washington.  I  hardly  like  to  hold  out 
such  a  hope  to  Mamma.  She  would  be  so  disappointed  if  things  turned 
out  differently,  and  now,  it  is  a  turn  of  the  dice.  London  would  be  very 
agreeable,  it  is  so  near.  I  should  spend  my  winters  in  Boston,  and  walk 
round  the  common  with  you,  and  see  how  it  looked  after  the  Prado. 
Kate's  height  has  excited  the  utmost  astonishment  here,  and  we  have 
with  difficulty  got  hardened  to  the  agreeable  Spanish  fashion  which  per- 
mits gentlemen  to  make  observations  on  ladies  as  they  pass.  It  is  con- 
sidered complimentary!  'Vaya!  Que  buena  moza!  Que  alta!  Que 
rubia!  Ahi  van  las  tres  grazias!  Ynglesitas  seran,  6  francesitas.  Bien, 
muy  bien,  etc.,  etc.' 4  Virginia  and  I  get  on  very  quietly  comparatively, 
but  Kate's  height  and  fairness  is  a  universal  theme  among  the  loungers  at 
the  Puerta  del  Sol  or  in  the  Prado.  But  it  is  considered  ridiculously  prudish 
to  mind  it  and  many  ladies  are  rather  offended  if  no  notice  is  taken  of 
them.   As  Calderon  does  not  return,  I  conclude  he  has  been  induced  to 

1  The  Retiro  Gardens,  containing  353  acres,  were  laid  out  under  Philip  IV  and  contained 
a  palace  built  by  Ferdinand  VI. 

2  George  Sumner,  18 17-1863,  brother  of  Charles,  a  political  economist  and  philanthropist. 

3  Sir  Richard   Pakenham  had    been  British  Minister  to  Mexico  at  the  same  time  as 
Calderon;  in  1843  he  became  Minister  to  the  United  States. 

4  'What  a  fine  girl,  how  tall,  how  fair!    There  go  the  Three  Gracesl     They  must  be 
English  girls,  or  French!   Fine,  very  fine!' 
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become  Minister  of  Hacienda,1  or  something  else,  so  am  going  to  sleep 
in  that  belief.  Give  my  best  love  to  your  father  and  mother  and  to  Mrs. 
Prescott,  also  to  Bessie  who  may  as  well  write  me  another  letter  and  tell 
me  all  the  Boston  news,  not  forgetting  el  juezito.2  I  say  nothing  for  Cal- 
deron, as  he  is  not  there.  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon  and  with  good 
news  of  your  Father.  When  you  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Longfellow,  pray 
remember  me  to  them  very  particularly,  and  believe  me  Ever  affection- 
ately yours 

Fanny  C.  de  la  Barca 

Best  regards  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dexter. 

January  12,  1844 
I  have  only  to  add  that  since  I  last  wrote,  Calderon  was  proposed  for 
Minister  of  State,  the  nomination  was  made  out,  when  a  difficulty  oc- 
curred about  General  Narvaez,  which  has  prevented  it  for  the  present. 
Gonsalez  Bravo  was  to  go  to  the  United  States!  Calderon  was  in  despair 
about  it.  I  was  not.  However  the  matter  rests  so  for  the  present  and  I  do 
not  know  how  it  will  turn  out.  It  was  amusing  while  the  thing  was  in 
abeyance  to  see  our  visitors,  the  Dukes  and  Duchesses  and  Grandees  male 
and  female  who  besieged  our  door.  We  have  just  returned  from  playing 
a  duett  to  the  Queen,  Kate  and  I,  on  harp  and  piano.  She  was  very  ami- 
able. She  was  dressed  in  ruby-coloured  velvet  and  sable.  It  was  rather 
a  formidable  affair,  but  we  were  much  applauded,  and  are  very  glad  it  is 
over.  However  I  write  now  in  haste,  that  I  may  send  this  to  Mr.  Irving 
in  time  for  the  estafette.*  So  I  have  no  time  to  enter  into  further  details  of 
men,  women  or  Queens.   Calderon  joins  me  in  love  to  all  at  your  house. 


To  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete 

'    (Noctograph) 

Boston,  January  9,  1844 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  at  length  finished  the  history  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  which 
was  published  here  at  the  close  of  December  last,  and  in  London  in  No^ 
vember.  The  work  has  been  very  kindly  greeted  by  my  own  countrymen 
and  is  spreading  rapidly  over  the  country.  I  think  it  will  give  you  pleas- 
ure to  know  the  relish  which  exists  among  us  for  the  history  of  your  noble 
countrymen.  I  have  endeavoured  in  this  romantic  story  to  confine  my- 
self to  facts,  established  on  authentic  data,  and  in  the  researches  I  have 
made  I  need  not  say  how  largely  I  have  been  indebted  to  materials  I  have 
1  The  Interior.  *  The  little  judge,  William  Amory  Prescott.  *  Courier. 
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derived  from  Spain  and  through  you,  and  in  a  part  of  the  subject  to  your 
own  learned  investigations. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
treated  the  subject,  and  the  views  that  I  have  taken  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  Conquerors,  those  antique  heroes  whose  great  deeds  were  so 
nearly  allied  to  great  crimes.  I  have  endeavoured  to  suggest  all  the  apol- 
ogy for  the  latter  that  could  be  derived  from  the  character  of  the  age. 
That  portion  of  the  subject  which  embraces  the  ancient  Mexican  civiliza- 
tion and  that  relating  to  the  subsequent  history  of  Cortes  will  at  least 
have  the  merit  of  novelty  for  the  reader,  since  neither  one  nor  the  other 
has  been  hitherto  carefully  examined. 

With  a  renewed  expression  of  the  wish  that  the  enlightened  Spaniards 
who  may  peruse  my  volumes  may  find  them  not  wholly  unworthy  of  the 
magnificent  subject,  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  With  sentiments  of  the  highest 
consideration,  Your  obliged  friend  and  servant. 


From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Madrid,  January  18,  1844 
My  very  dear  Friend: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  November  30th  last,  and  with  it  one  from 
Mr.  Rich  saying  that  he  is  holding  at  my  disposition  the  copy  which  you 
have  ordered  for  me  of  your  '  Conquest  of  Mexico.'  I  expect  it  momen- 
tarily, as  my  friend  Mr.  Bulwer  who  is  now  here  as  Minister  has  given 
orders  for  its  forwarding  by  the  Foreign  Office.  Quintana  has  returned 
to  Madrid  and  has  shown  me  the  two  manuscripts  relating  to  Peru  about 
which  I  wrote  you  in  my  last  letter,  but  after  reading  them  attentively 
de  capite  ad  calcem  and  after  consulting  Navarrete  I  do  not  think  they  are 
worth  copying.  However,  if  you  think  that  either  of  them  can  explain 
any  events  not  sufficiently  discussed  by  some  other  historian,  pray  say  so 
and  the  chapter  or  passage  in  question  shall  be  copied.  Of  the  Chronicle 
of  Peru  by  Pedro  Cieca  de  Leon  there  are  two  editions.  ...  I  exchanged  a 
copy  of  the  edition  of  1554  with  Rich,  who  probably  still  has  it  as  I  saw 
it  a  little  before  my  leaving  London.  I  am  writing  him  to  send  it  to  you. 
I  have  bought  the  Ustdriz,  Teorica  y  Prdctica  de  Gobierno,  although  you 
will  not  find  it  in  what  you  expect.  Sempere y  Guarinos  speaks  more  fully 
in  his  ' Biblioteca  Economical  which  perhaps  you  own  already.  Please 
tell  me  if  you  have  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  History,  especially 
the  last  volume  in  which  is  the  discourse  or  dissertation  of  Gonzalez  on 
the  relations  between  Spain  and  England  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II, 
because  if  you  do  not  own  it  I  shall  buy  it  for  you. 
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During  the  last  few  days  I  have  copied  complete  the  autograph  letters 
which  I  own  of  Philip  II,  as  I  could  not  find  anyone  who  could  or  would 
do  it.  They  are  now  being  recopied  in  a  large  and  distinct  hand,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  finished  I  shall  pack  them  in  a  little  case  with  the  other 
papers  and  books  and  start  them  off  via  Cadiz.  I  have  found  in  the  Na- 
tional Library  several  curious  papers  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  please 
you.  I  found  nothing  in  the  Escurial,  absolutely  nothing!  Simancas  is 
the  place  where  with  God's  help  we  are  bound  to  reap  a  rich  harvest.  It 
is  certain  that  we  shall  find  there  at  least  the  rough  drafts  of  the  letters 
which  Philip  II  wrote  to  Queen  Mary  concerning  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition  in  England,  and  even  if  there  is  nothing  there  on  Prince 
Carlos  (as  I  fear)  I  shall  certainly  find  the  correspondence  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva  during  his  administration  in  Flanders.  I  suspect  that  the  abundance 
of  documents  there  will  be  as  embarrassing  as  the  scarcity  that  we  have 
found  elsewhere.  Some  further  numbers  have  been  published  of  the  col- 
lection of  Navarrete  and  Baranda.  One  of  them  contains  the  letter 
written  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  Don  John  of  Austria  giving  his  reasons 
for  being  unable  to  serve  with  him  in  the  campaign  of  Lepanto,1  of  which 
I  have  sent  you  an  extract.  Benavides  has  done  nothing  since  his  ap- 
pointment as  Prefect  of  Madrid.  You  must  therefore  perforce  content 
yourself  with  the  translation  of  the  Aragonese  Sabau  —  my  chief  — ■ 
since  he  has  just  been  appointed  Rector  of  this  University. 

I  do  not  understand  your  fai-ure  to  receive  the  second  volume  of  Al 
Makkari  because  when  I  left  England  I  charged  Rich  to  send  it  to  you  as 
soon  as  it  appeared,  and  as  I  understand  it  was  published  in  October  last 
you  should  have  already  received  it  together  with  the  Description  of  the 
Alhambra,2  provided  Rich  has  complied  with  my  orders.  At  this  distance 
I  cannot  ascertain  if  any  further  volume  has  yet  been  published  in  the 
Hague  of  the  Correspondence  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange.  I  left  orders 
with  Mr.  Luchtmans  3  the  publisher  at  Leyden  to  send  it  to  Rich,  but  do 
not  know  if  he  has  done  so. 

Calderon  is  still  here;  he  has  not  prevailed  on  his  friends  the  Moder- 
ados  to  send  him  to  the  United  States,  where  he  and  especially  his  wife 
are  very  anxious  to  go.  My  kind  regards  to  Ticknor  when  you  see  him. 
Always  very  sincerely  yours 

P.  DE  GAYANGOS 

1  Where  Don  John  of  Austria  defeated  the  Turkish  Navy,  October  7,  1571. 

2  Plans  and  Description  of  the  Alhambra,  published  1 842-1 845,  with  designs  by  Owen 
Jones  and  text  by  Gayangos. 

*  Probably  Jean  Samuel  Luchtmans,  of  the  famous  family  of  publishers. 
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From  Benjamin  Franklin  French  x 

New  Orleans,  Jan.  20,  1844 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  intended  for  some  time  past  to  write  you  on  a  matter  which  I 
have  long  had  at  heart,  but  knowing  you  were  engaged  in  writing  the 
'Conquest  of  Mexico/  a.  work  which  has  justly  deserved  the  applause  of 
the  world,  I  have  refrained  from  troubling  you  with  the  suggestion  of 
writing  the  history  of  Louisiana. 

I  know  no  State  in  the  Union  which  presents  so  fine  a  field  for  the  his- 
torian. There  is  a  degree  of  romance  attending  its  discovery  and  settle- 
ment which  in  point  of  interest,  especially  to  Americans,  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  which  in  your  hands  would  lose  none 
of  its  value.  De  Soto,2  Lasalle,3  Bienville  4  and  others,  would  if  properly 
drawn  in  their  true  characters  be  little  inferior,  in  interest,  to  Cortes  the 
Conqueror  of  Mexico. 

I  have  in  my  library  several  important  historical  manuscripts  in 
French,  besides  most  of  the  writers  from  Charlevoix5  down  to  Marbois,6 
which  shall  be  entirely  at  your  service,  besides,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to 
point  out  to  you,  the  materials  which  would  be  most  useful  to  you  (fur- 
nished me  by  a  friend),  now  in  the  Departement  de  la  Marine  et  des 
Colonies  at  Paris. 

I  have  a  manuscript  of  66  pages  in  French,  which  goes  to  show  that 
Louisiana  was  the  first  province  upon  this  Continent  to  raise  the  standard 
of  liberty.  Also  several  of  no  less  importance  in  illustrating  the  early  his- 
tory and  settlement  of  this  country. 

I  have  abandoned  all  idea  of  publishing  the  memoir  on  which  I  was 
engaged  last  year  when  I  wrote  to  you  to  solve  a  certain  point  for  me  in 
the  Spanish  legislation  of  this  country. 

Permit  me  to  hope  that  you  will  take  the  subject  into  consideration, 
for  you  only  can  write  what  never  yet  has  been  written,  —  a  classical 

1  1799— 1877;  he  was  a  native  of  Virginia  who  lived  in  Louisiana  from  1830  to  1853,  when 
he  moved  to  New  York.  He  published  several  histories,  including  Historical  Collections  of 
Louisiana,  1846-18  58. 

2  Hernando  de  Soto,  1 500-1 542,  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  in  1541. 

3  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de  La  Salle,  1643-1687,  who  descended  the  Mississippi  in  1682. 

4  Jean  Baptiste  Lemoine,  Sieur  de  Bienville,  1680-1768,  Governor  of  Louisiana  at  various 
times  and  founder  of  New  Orleans  in  171 8. 

s  Pierre  Francois  Xavier  de  Charlevoix,  1682-1761,  Jesuit  missionary  and  author  of 
Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France. 

6  Francois  Marbois,  Marquis  de  Barb6-Marbois,  1745-1837;  he  negotiated  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States  in  1803. 
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history  of  Louisiana,  for  I  assure  you  Martini r  can  only  be  looked  upon 
as  a  collection  of  newspaper  scraps,  rudis  indigestaque  moles,2  and  totally 
unworthy  his  fame  as  a  profound  Jurist.  I  beg  to  hear  from  you  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 

I  am  very  sincerely,  Your  obedient  servant. 

Benj.  F.  French 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  January  30,  1844 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  received  yours  of  the  19th  of  December.  I  am  glad  that  you 
were  given  free  access  to  the  National  Library,  and  that  it  is  so  rich  in 
materials.  I  think  your  difficulty  will  be  in  selecting,  for  we  are  now  so 
well  provided  that  I  would  only  skim  the  very  cream.  I  would  not  copy 
a  letter  or  a  document  which  does  not  tell  what  has  been  actually  done, 
or  which  does  not  furnish  a  key  to  what  is  actually  done.  .  .  . 

I  am  rejoiced  at  your  prospect  of  getting  into  Simancas.  It  would  be  a 
great  coup  d'etat  to  penetrate  into  the  arcanum  and  get  copies  of  the  doc- 
uments which  Senor  Gonzalez  sets  such  a  value  upon.  The  more  I  think 
of  it  the  more  I  dislike  to  give  an  exorbitant  sum  for  materials  which  be- 
fore I  use  them  may  be  in  the  possession  of  a  hundred  other  people  — 
perhaps  printed.  Yet  I  must  have  these  materials,  to  write  the  declining 
days  of  Charles  V.  I  hope  that  Gonzalez  will  not  be  aware  of  your  pur- 
pose.  The  sooner  it  can  be  executed  therefore  the  better. 

I  am  glad  that  Senor  Carderera  has  completed  the  drawings,  and  shall 
be  obliged  by  your  paying  him  for  me.  He  can  send  them  when  you  send 
a  box  of  manuscripts  to  me. 

You  speak  of  the  literature  of  the  period.  I  certainly  mean  to  give  a 
full  view  of  the  state  of  literary  culture  in  the  reign  of  Philip,  for  was  it 
not  the  golden  age  of  Castilian  literature  ? 3  I  have  the  works  of  Calderon  * 
and  Cervantes  s  complete,  and  those  which  you  may  find  referred  to  in 
my  literary  chapters  in  'Ferdinand  and  Isabella/  6  I  have  not  Lope  de 
Vega's  works,7  except  some  dozen  of  his  dramas,  or  indeed  any  others  of 

1  Francois  Xavier  Martin,  1764-1846,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  1815- 
1845,  and  author  of  History  of  Louisiana,  1827. 

2  'A  rude  and  shapeless  mass';  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  1.  7. 

3  Prescott  never  reached  this  section  in  his  Philip  II. 

*  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  1 600-1 681,  the  famous  dramatist. 

s  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  1 547-1616. 

6  Part  1,  chapters  19  and  20. 

»  Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Carpio,  1 562-1 635,  the  eminent  dramatist. 
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importance  in  this  period.  But  they  are  all  accessible  in  public  libraries 
here.  Yet  I  should  like  to  have  whatever  you  think  important  to  the  il- 
lustration of  the  literary  character  of  this  reign,  if  they  can  be  had  at  a 
moderate  price.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  procure  me  a  copy  of  the  Laws 
and  Pragmaticas  of  Philip,  a  very  important  work  for  me. 

You  say  that  Caravantes  is  in  Senor  Quintana's  possession.  I  shall  be 
obliged  by  your  inspecting  and  extracting  from  it,  as  I  before  requested. 
The  expense  of  transcribing  in  London  would  be  heavy.  You  will  not 
omit  to  forward  me  the  publications  of  Navarrete  of  which  you  speak. 

I  shall  be  sorry  if  Benavides  is  compelled  to  abandon  his  design.  Yet  is 
not  the  present  translator  a  man  of  learning  and  parts  ?  He  is  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Madrid.  Is  not  that  the  institution  to  which  you  are 
attached?  I  wish  now  that  the  work  has  advanced  that  you  would  be 
kind  enough  to  send  me  when  you  send  a  box  of  manuscripts  as  much  of 
his  translation  as  shall  be  printed,  with  your  opinion  of  its  merits.  If  you 
know  him,  and  if  Senor  Benavides  abandons  the  translation,  I  will  thank 
you  to  say  to  Senor  Sabau  that  I  shall  be  glad  if  I  can  render  him  any  aid 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  labours.  I  trust  he  has  the  latest  edition  of  my 
work. 

The  'Conquest  of  Mexico '  seems  to  be  kindly  received  in  England.  It 
is  reviewed  in  the  London  Quarterly  by  Milman  x  in  a  very  gentleman- 
like tone,  much  more  to  my  taste  than  that  of '  Ferd.  and  Isabel '  in  the 
same  journal.  The  letters  which  I  have  received  from  the  same  quarter 
show  that  the  book  is  making  a  favourable  impression  among  those 
whose  good  opinion  I  covet.  Mr.  Hallam  writes  me  that  he  prefers  it  to 
its  predecessor.  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  other  leading  journals  in  England 
show  the  same  friendly  spirit.  But  some  of  them  are  disposed  to  make 
silly  battle  for  Robertson,  as  if  the  field  was  not  large  enough  for  many 
reapers  to  thrust  a  sickle  in.  I  am  quite  desirous  that  you  should  get  the 
work  and  judge  for  yourself  of  it.  The  book  is  now  translating  into  Ger- 
man, as  a  letter  I  received  from  Berlin  by  the  last  steamer  informs  me. 
This  is  great  work. 

I  received  a  very  kind  letter  from  your  wife,  together  with  the  second 
volume  of  the  'Mohammedan  Dynasties.'  I  am  heartily  obliged  to  you. 
It  is  one  of  the  noblest  ornaments  of  my  library.  The  original  work  is  so 
full  of  interest,  and  your  multifarious  notes  pour  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
condition  of  the  country  under  the  Arab  domination.  I  had  no  idea  of 
the  inaccuracy  of  Conde  to  the  extent  which  you  clearly  exhibit.  Your 
work  must  hereafter  be  the  great  interpreter  of  the  Spanish-Arab  re- 
cords, and  I  trust  you  will  be  encouraged  to  put  it  into  your  own  ver- 
nacular by  your  countrymen.   It  would  be  a  scandal  for  them  not  to  in- 

1  For  December,  1843. 
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sist  on  it.  But  the  present  I  fear  is  not  a  favourable  hour  for  the  Muse  of 
History,  or  indeed  any  other  of  the  Sacred  Nine.  Alas  for  poor  Spain ! 
I  am  much  obliged  by  your  friendly  mention  of  me  in  the  notes.  It  is  a 
most  honourable  niche  for  my  name,  and  I  assure  you  I  so  feel  it.x 


From  Count  Adolphe  de  Circourt 

Paris,  February  13,  1844 
My  dear  Sir: 

Some  days  ago  I  received  by  the  means  of  Messrs.  Lecointe  and  Com- 
pany, your  very  kind  letter  of  December  28th  last;  and  a  little  after- 
wards, Mr.  Richards  advised  me  of  the  reception  of  the  volumes  you 
have  had  the  goodness  to  send  for  me.  I  have  not,  till  now,  had  time 
enough  for  reading  the  whole,  for  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  enjoy 
hastily  what  has  been  digested  with  so  much  care,  at  the  cost  of  so 
much  time  and  so  unremitting  exertions.  All  I  have  studied  till  now 
is  the  story  of  Anahuac,  before  the  Spanish  invasion;  and  a  glance  at 
the  contents  of  the  other  books  has  made  me  fully  aware  of  the  extent 
and  deepness  of  your  researches.  It  was  your  singular  good  fortune  to 
encounter  before  you  in  the  career  you  were  treading  authors  of  great 
and  justly  earned  reputation,  such  as  were  to  give  an  higher  value  to 
the  undoubted  superiority  you  have  upon  them.  The  story  of  the  con- 
quest, which  seemed  almost  trite  before,  has  gained  under  your  pen  not 
only  the  appearance,  but  the  substance  itself,  of  novelty.  The  Indian 
period  had  been  scarce  drawn  before  you  in  a  truly  historical  form;  the 
precious,  but  scattered,  notices  which  Ternaux  had  previously  given  to 
the  literary  world,  could  convey  no  complete,  no  distinct,  no  coherent 
knowledge  of  that  singular  civilization  whose  dawning  was  crushed  by 
the  lances  and  guns  of  the  Spaniards.  The  high  spirit  of  impartial  charity 
and  enlightened  Christianity  in  which  you  speak  of  the  much  wronged, 

1  '  I  am  truly  obliged  by  the  second  volume  of  your  husband's  work,  a  monument  of  eru- 
dition and  of  elegant  criticism.  It  becomes  a  still  more  extraordinary  work  in  point  of  lit- 
erary execution  when  it  is  considered  as  the  composition  of  a  foreigner.  It  must  be  a  just 
source  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  you  to  see  his  thoughts  exhibited  to  the  English  public  in  so 
noble  a  dress.  It  seems  to  me  I  should  feel  a  bit  prouder  myself  if  I  could  see  myself  in  a 
hot-press  in-quarto. 

'  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  moreover  for  taking  the  trouble  to  give  me  some  account 
of  the  family  of  your  husband.  Though  I  did  not  know  the  particulars  I  was  aware  that 
gentle  blood  flowed  in  his  veins.  Indeed  one  could  not  have  corresponded  with  him  so  much 
as  I  have  and  not  find  out  that  he  came  of  a  generous  stock.  This  you  will  think  pretty 
well  for  a  republican.  But  I  have  a  great  opinion  of  the  virtue  of  an  honourable  descent  — 
by  which  I  do  not  mean  stars  and  garters,  but  nobleness  of  character.'  —  To  Madame  de 
Gayangos,  January  30,  1844. 
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much  libelled  Indian  race,  reflect  upon  your  work  a  merit  of  another,  but 
still  more  precious,  nature.  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  Truth  must  al- 
ways, ultimately,  and  in  no  great  space  of  time,  lead  to  positive,  practical 
Good.  If  that  be  right  indeed,  a  man  who  like  you  has  made  Truth  shine, 
through  an  accumulation  of  prejudices  and  errors,  into  two  of  the  most 
important  periods  of  the  story  of  the  civilizations  which  still  hold  the 
preeminence  in  the  World,  such  a  man  must  greatly  contribute  to  the 
advance  and  welfare  of  humanity.  The  anticipation  of  that  glorious  des- 
tiny must  become  your  present  reward.  Some  notices  which  I  have  al- 
ready read,  in  the  middle  and  later  parts  of  your  work,  such  as  the  beauti- 
ful one  upon  Las  Casas,1  are  masterpieces,  in  their  kind,  and  leave  to  the 
analyzing  criticism  but  the  resource  of  unqualified  praise,  because  it  were 
impossible  to  condensate,  without  huddling  them  together,  more  useful 
notions  into  a  smaller  compass  of  words.  As  I  shall  proceed  in  my  study, 
I  doubt  not  that  many  other  motives  of  admiration  will  occur;  and  I'll 
venture  to  express  myself  upon  these  in  another  letter;  but,  in  the  present 
time,  I  could  not  wait  longer  to  make  you  known  my  gratitude.  I  saw 
too,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  you  have  recovered,  partially  at  least, 
the  use  of  your  eyesight,  which  had  failed  in  previous  over-exertions,  but 
could  not  be  restored  to  you  on  better  purpose  than  the  completion  of 
such  a  noble  undertaking  as  your  last  work.  The  material  execution  is 
splendid;  even  the  binding  equals  certainly  the  handiwork  of  our  most 
famed  artificers  of  yore,  and  surpasses  what  the  present  reigning  fancy 
dictates  to  their  successors. 

Mr.  Michel  Chevalier?  whose  ability  and  attachment  to  the  American 
literary  world  you  are  fully  aware  of,  has  undertaken  to  rendre  compte  in 
the  'Journal  des  Debats'  of  your  Conquest  of  Mexico.  I  trust  that  his 
article  shall  be  worthy  of  his  own  reputation  and  the  book's  value.  I'll 
endeavour  myself  to  give,  in  the  '  Bibliotheque  Universelle  de  Geneve '  a 
complete  account  of  it,3  in  several  articles  where  I'll  strive  to  the  best  of 
my  poor  ability,  to  put  into  light  the  several  new,  and  at  the  same  time, 
strictly  true  sides  of  the  question  —  to  make  readers  aware  of  the  moral, 
social,  political  consequences  of  what  may  be  called,  as  it  has  been  for 
Humboldt's  production  upon  New  Spain,  your  discoveries  —  to  draw  the 
line  of  separation  between  your  own  statement  and  that  of  the  classical 
Solis,4  of  the  justly  revered,  but  (in  this  instance)  ill  informed  Robertson 

1  See  Conquest  of  Mexico,  first  American  edition,  I.  376. 

3  1 806-1 879,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  College  de  France,  Deputy  and  Sen- 
ator. He  visited  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  1833  and  published  a  series  of  letters  on 
America  in  the  Journal  des  DSbats;  his  review  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  appeared  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  March  15  and  July  15,  1845. 

3  Circourt's  review  was  in  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  for  November  and  December,  1844. 

« In  his  Historia  de  la  Conquista  de  Mexico,  1684. 
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—  in  a  word,  to  express  a  candid  but  entire  appreciation  of  your  story. 
I  don't  even  dream  that  my  opinion  might  contribute  to  make  it  popular 
as  it  deserves  to  be;  the  work  will  find  in  itself  the  most  efficacious  pro- 
motings,  and  come  certainly,  within  a  short  time,  to  that  degree  of  author- 
ity already  enjoyed,  through  the  whole  of  literary  Europe,  by  your  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.  Such  compositions  and  the  deserved  success  they 
enjoy,  are  the  best  and  most  solid  bands  between  the  Old  and  New  Con- 
tinents; and  it  reflects  certainly  great  honour  upon  the  Saxon  race  that  it 
has  produced  (and  alone,  till  now,  between  all  the  races  whose  establish- 
ments stretch  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic)  men  whose  scientifical  or  lit- 
erary exertions  have  enriched  the  tongue  of  the  Metropolis  with  pro- 
ductions of  equal  interest  for  itself  and  its  Colonial  offspring.  Channing, 
Irving,  and  yourself  have  made  of  every  European  reader  a  debtor  to 
America  for  some  of  the  highest  enjoyments  study  can  give  in  the  present 
times. 

Few  Parisian  savants  will  read  your  last  work  with  more  intense  ap- 
plication, and  are  so  well  entitled  to  a  full  appreciation  of  it,  than  the 
Viscount  of  Santarem.  His  health  is  unfortunately,  constantly  declining, 
and  in  this  cold  and  wet  climate  of  ours,  almost  without  hope  of  recovery. 
He  pursues  nevertheless,  his  studies  with  an  indefeasible  perseverance. 
His  great  diplomatical  collection  proceeds;  he  has  finished  and  given  to 
light  his  voluminous  dissertation  upon  the  discovery  of  Africa,1  accom- 
panied with  an  Atlas  where  the  best  maps  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  repro- 
duced in  their  rational  order  and  true  chronology.  The  publication  of 
this  expensive  work  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment —  the  principal,  but  not  the  only  instance  of  the  zeal  which  those 
successors  of  Diniz  2  and  Manuel 3  show  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
nation's  peculiar  glories. 

Our  great  historian,  Thierry,  begins  himself  to  give  way  under  the  ac- 
cumulation of  sufferings,  which  he  was  doomed  to  undergo.  His  activity 
has  been  much  damped  of  late;  but  he  is  still  enjoying  the  fullness  of  his 
mental  powers;  and  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  hail  the  appearance  of  such  a 
thoroughly  erudite  and  beautifully  written  composition  as  yours.  Indeed 
he  has  refused  of  late  to  read  anything  upon  the  subject  you  were  occu- 
pied of,  reserving  all  his  time  and  remaining  strength  for  the  enjoying  of 
your  story  when  it  would  come  to  light. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  with  the  highest  regard  and  gratitude,  Your 
very  obliged  and  affectionate 

Adolphe  de  Circourt 

1  Perhaps  his  Chronicle  of the  Discovery  of  Guinea,  1841. 

a  Antonio  Diniz  da  Cruz,  1730-1798,  called  the  Pindar  of  Portugal. 

3  Francisco  Manuel,  1734-1819,  poet  and  Liberal,  author  of  an  ode  to  Washington. 
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From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Madrid,  February  14,  1844 
My  dear  Friend: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  December  31st  last,  which  I  have  received 
through  the  courtesy  of  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  I  must  tell  you  that  it  was 
200  duros*  not  200  pounds  which  I  offered  to  Gonzalez  for  his  manu- 
script. I  don't  see  how  I  could  have  made  such  a  mistake.  I  have  heard 
this  very  day  from  trustworthy  sources  that  the  original  documents  are 
at  Simancas,  and  therefore  I  have  not  only  refrained  from  speaking  again 
on  the  subject  to  Gonzalez  but  I  have  also  written  him  withdrawing  the 
offer  which  I  had  made  to  him.  I  shall  go  personally  to  Simancas  this 
spring  and  we  shall  see  what  can  be  done  there. 

Having  heard  that  Navarrete  owned  a  manuscript  history  of  Peru 
written  by  a  Pizarro,  a  nephew  of  the  Conqueror,  I  have  just  made  ap- 
plication to  him  to  lend  it  to  me  for  a  few  days.  When  I  have  read  it 
carefully  I  will  inform  you  of  its  contents  unless  I  find  it  so  important 
(which  I  doubt)  that  I  decide  forthwith  to  have  it  copied. 

I  now  have  possession  of  everything  relating  to  the  arrest  and  death 
of  Prince  Don  Carlos,  to  select  and  have  copied  whatever  is  new  and  in- 
teresting. A  gentleman  who  has  just  returned  from  Simancas  assures 
me  that  he  has  found  nothing  there  on  this  subject.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Irving  whom  I  see  from  time  to  time  is  at  present  in  very  poor 
health.  Calderon  and  the  ladies  are  as  pleasant  as  ever,  but  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  yet  given  him  the  employment  that  he  deserves. 

I  am  in  doubt  whether  to  go  at  once  to  London  to  bring  out  my  family 
or  to  put  it  off  till  June.  I  will  let  you  know  whichever  I  do.  I  am  always 
faithfully  yours 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 

P.S.  Pizarro's  descendants  are  still  called  Pizarro,  Marquises  of  the 
Conquista.   They  have  their  estates  in  Llerena  in  Estremadura. 


From  George  Washington  Greene 

Rome,  February  18,  1844 
My  dear  Mr.  Prescott: 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  'Conquest  of  Mexico '  (in  the  Paris 
edition)  and  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  telling  you  at  once,  how 
much  pleased  and  instructed  I  have  been  with  it.  The  charm  of  the  nar- 

1  Spanish  silver  dollars,  worth  about  fifty  cents  apiece. 
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rative  was  so  great  that  I  was  compelled  to  run  through  it  volume  after 
volume,  rather  as  if  I  were  reading  a  beautifully  told  tale,  than  a  grave 
history.  You  must  allow  me,  therefore,  another  trial  before  I  can  venture 
to  form  a  deliberate  judgment,  giving  me  in  the  meanwhile  full  credit  for 
sincerity,  when  I  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  books,  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  for  a  very  long  time.  You  will  not  be 
displeased  also  to  learn  that  I  have  found  you  a  translator,  and  one 
through  whom  you  can  promise  yourself  a  fair  hearing  even  from  our 
rigorous  and  exacting  Trecentisti*  His  name  is  Cerroti 2  and  he  is  as- 
sistant librarian  at  the  Corsini  library.  He  is  an  accomplished  scholar  — 
doctus  sermonis  utriusque  linguce  —  and  withal  a  hard  worker,  so  that  I 
doubt  not  but  what  he  will  complete  his  work  in  a  short  time. 

Since  my  return  I  have  been  making  every  effort  to  contribute  some- 
thing towards  your  materials  for  Philip.  As  a  specimen  of  the  style  in 
which  you  can  have  your  copies  I  shall  send  you  by  the  earliest  private 
opportunity  a  paper  I  have  had  copied  from  the  Altieri  Library  3  — 11 
bando  emanato  da  Paolo  IV  contra  tutti  quelli  che  erano  fuggiti  da  Roma  in 
occasione  dellaguerra  intimata  da  Filippo  II  *  It  is  a  curious  and  a  furious 
document.  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  employ  a  professed  Paleo- 
graphist  in  examining  several  private  and  public  collections  to  which,  by 
means  it  would  take  too  long  to  explain,  he  has  free  access.  In  an  old 
chest  in  the  Altieri  archive  we  have  found  an  immense  collection  of  docu- 
ments, instructions  to  Nunzios,  reports,  etc.,  etc.,  which  he  is  now  en- 
gaged in  examining.  Perhaps  there  may  be  something  there  for  you.  At 
any  rate  we  shall  sift  every  collection  into  which  we  can  wind  or  force  our 
way.   The  Vatican  is  still  a  sealed  fountain. 

The  copies  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  you  were  kind  enough  to  have 
put  up  for  my  use,  are  on  their  way  from  Genoa  and  I  hope  soon  to  be 
able  to  do  something  with  them. 

Do  you  see  the  volumes  of  the  Archivio  Storico  Italiano  s  which  is  in 
course  of  publication  at  Florence?  It  is  a  very  valuable  collection  and 
does  great  credit  to  historical  studies  in  Italy.  In  fact  this  is  the  depart- 
ment in  which  there  is  most  zeal  and  activity.  Naples  is  vying  with 
Florence  by  a  collection  of  Scrittori  del  Regno  and  the  Piedmontese  gov- 
ernment has  surpassed  both,  in  the  magnificent  publication  of  the 

x  Admirers  of  the  culture  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

*  Francesco  Cerroti. 

3  Founded  about  1670  by  Cardinal  Paluzzi  Altieri,  a  kinsman  of  Pope  Clement  X. 

*  The  ban  of  Paul  IV  against  all  those  who  fled  from  Rome  on  the  occasion  of  the  war  initiated 
by  Philip  II. 

s  Beginning  in  1842  three  series  were  printed  by  1871.  A  list  of  the  contents  to  1861  is  in 
the  Bates  Hall  Catalogue^  Boston  Public  Library. 
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'  Monumenta  Storias  Patriae/  So  much  for  poor  Italy,  dead  and  buried 
though  she  be. 

There  has  been  great  excitement  produced  in  the  literary  and  ecclesi- 
astical world  by  the  publication  of  Niccolini's  *  new  tragedy.  The  sub- 
ject is  Arnaldo  da  Brescia,2  a  very  delicate  one  to  touch  upon  at  the 
present  moment,  and  Niccolini  is  not  a  man  to  walk  per  ignes  suppositos 
cineri  doloso?  without  leaving  some  of  the  coals  uncovered.  Even  the 
Tuscan  government  has  been  compelled  to  issue  some  rigorous  edicts  on 
the  occasion  and  you  can  easily  imagine  what  Rome  has  done.  Fortu- 
nately for  Niccolini  this  falls  very  far  short  of  what  they  would  do  if  they 
could.  I  have  been  assured,  and  see  nothing  improbable  in  the  story,  that 
a  liberal  offer  had  been  made  to  a  celebrated  professor  if  he  would  employ 
his  pen  in  a  literary  attack.  To  the  honor  of  classical  studies  (it  was 
Mezzanotte  4  the  Grecian)  he  has  refused. 

I  have  not  heard  directly  from  Capponi  since  my  return.  The  fault  is 
mine,  for  I  have  not  written  him.  He  has  had  an  operation  performed 
upon  his  eyes,  but  we  fear  unsuccessfully.  Poor  Italy,  betwixt  voluntary 
and  involuntary  blindness,  she  is  deprived  of  the  services  of  the  best  of 
her  children. 

I  hope  soon  to  have  something  more  important  to  communicate  to 
you.  Please  present  my  remembrances  to  your  Father,  Mother  and  Mrs. 
Prescott  and  believe  me,  dear  Sir,  Very  truly  and  faithfully  yours 

Geo.  W.  Greene 


To  Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(Noctograph) 

February  28,  1844 
My  dear  Madame  Calderon: 

I  received  by  the  last  steamer  a  very  kind  and  welcome  letter  from  you, 
containing  much  interesting  information  both  in  respect  to  yourself  and 
the  country.  What  a  state  of  things  you  describe!  A  perpetual  pronun- 
ciamientol  One  of  your  letters  contradicts  all  the  predictions  and  calcu- 
lations of  the  other,  and  indeed  for  that  matter  the  last  part  of  a  letter 
contradicts  the  first.  It  seems  quite  a  throw  of  the  dice  whether  your 
venerated  lord  is  at  this  moment  Prime  Minister,  a  Foreign  Minister,  or 

1  Giovanni  Battista  Niccolini,  1782-1861,  the  Florentine  dramatist,  a  disciple  of  Alfieri. 

a  Flourished  about  1100,  an  agitator  and  reformer  who  had  studied  under  Aboard.  He 
was  banished  in  1 139  by  Pope  Innocent  II. 

a  Incedis  per  ignes  suppositos  cineri  doloso,  'You  walk  over  fires  beneath  a  treacherous 
crust  of  ashes.'  Horace,  Odes,  II.  1,  6. 

*  Antonio  Mezzanotte,  of  the  University  of  Perugia, 
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an  exile.  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  should  prefer  the  second,  decidedly  not 
the  first  —  anything  that  would  take  me  out  of  that  nest  of  revolutions. 
But  you  must  bide  your  time. 

We  lead  a  very  different  kind  of  life  in  our  quiet  metropolis,  and  you 
may  cross  the  street  at  any  hour  of  the  evening  with  no  risk  of  being  shot 
down  by  the  military,  with  no  greater  risk  indeed  than  that  of  being  over- 
run by  a  lecture-going  or  lecture-coming  mob  of  men  and  women.  The 
winter  has  been  severe,  though  with  but  little  snow.  A  person  from 
somewhere  Mown  East*  the  other  day  returned  a  thermometer  which  he 
had  lately  purchased  in  Boston,  complaining  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
not  answer  his  purpose,  as  the  mercury  did  not  fall  more  than  thirty 
degrees  below  zero!  Today  we  have  a  heavy  snowstorm,  the  parting  kick 
of  winter,  as  in  a  couple  of  days  we  shall  all  be  in  the  lap  of  spring. 

We  have  been  merry  enough  within  doors  —  soirees,  levees,  routs  and 
balls,  and  I  have  been  uncommonly  carpet-knightish  for  me.  This  eve- 
ning is  a  grand  smash  at  Mrs.  Nathan  Appleton's,  seven  hundred  dear 
friends  invited,  four  hundred  consent,  of  whom  I  am  not  one,  not  caring 
to  be  converted  either  into  a  jelly  or  a  pincushion.  I  am  the  more  anxious 
to  preserve  my  lawful  dimensions  just  now,  as  I  am  in  the  process  of 
being  painted  l  and  being  sculptured,2  the  latter  to  please  an  artist  and 
the  former  to  please  myself,  or  rather  my  wife.  I  believe  it  is  a  successful 
attempt.  I  shall  be  content  if  the  likeness  is  equal  to  yours.  I  saw  you 
the  other  day  when  you  could  not  see  me.  What  a  comfort,  such  a  speak- 
ing portrait  of  an  absent  friend! 

The  '  Conquest  of  Mexico '  goes  off  bravely.  More  than  three  thousand 
copies  have  been  disposed  of  in  little  more  than  two  months.  I  am  quite 
popular  among  children,  and  for  aught  I  know  the  tiers  etat.  It  is  a  child's 
story  as  much  as  any  of  Monk  Lewis's  tales  of  wonder,3  and  I  almost  put 
Peter  Parley  out  of  countenance.  I  hope  you  will  get  time  to  read  it  be- 
fore you  leave  Spain.  I  have  not  the  least  expectation  that  Calderon  will. 
The  Sisters  Nine,  including  the  Muse  of  History,  must  be  scared  away 
from  such  troubled  scenes  as  you  describe.  Have  you  seen  any  British 
reviews  of  the  book  ?  They  handle  it  very  good  naturedly.  How  did  you 
like  Milman's  paper  in  the  Quarterly?  It  contained  a  kind  word  en  pas- 
sant  for  'Life  in  Mexico.'  I  received  a  letter  from  Hallam  the  other  day 
in  which  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  'Conquest'  over  'Ferd.  and 

1  By  Joseph  Ames,  1 8 16-1872,  a  well  known  portrait  painter  of  Boston. 

2  By  Richard  Saltonstall  Greenough,  18 19-1904,  a  younger  brother  of  the  better  known 
Horatio  Greenough.  This  bust  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott,  Sr.,  and  is  in  the 
possession  of  Roger  Wolcott. 

3  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  1775-18 18.  He  received  his  nickname  from  his  tale  of 
Ambros'iOy  or  the  Monk,  published  in  1795,  and  he  was  the  author  of  other  romances  and 
plays. 
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Isabel,'  and  particularly  in  the  style.  When  you  have  read  it  you  will 
tell  me  if  you  think  so  or  not.  Either  way  I  cannot  be  troubled,  as  it  is 
comparing  one's  two  children.  Pray  do  if  you  can  pick  up  some  family 
arms  of  the  Pizarros  for  an  ornament  to  my  next  volumes.  They  were  I 
fear  such  unmitigated  ruffians  that  they  should  have  had  no  arms  but  a 
butcher's  cleaver. 

Benavides,  you  say,  is  made  Prefect  of  Madrid,  so  I  lose  no  doubt  a 
good  interpreter  of  their  Catholic  Highnesses.  But  the  Principal  of  the 
Madrid  University  ought  to  be  a  competent  man  for  such  a  task.  What 
is  thought  of  the  execution  of  his  work  thus  far?  I  should  be  glad  when 
it  has  advanced  to  a  respectable  extent  if  I  could  have  it  sent  to  me. 

Your  family  and  friends  are  all  well,  and  in  Bedford  Street  we  often 
talk  and  often  think  of  you  and  Calderon.  All  my  own  family,  my  wife 
and  Betty  especially,  desire  loving  remembrances  to  you  both. 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

February  29,  1844 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  am  much  obliged  by  your  letter  of  January  18th,  which  came  to  hand 
by  the  last  steamer.  I  am  glad  you  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  make 
extracts  from  the  manuscripts  in  Senor  Quintana's  possession,  since  they 
are  of  so  little  value.  I  really  knew  nothing  about  them.  I  have  obtained 
the  copy  of  Ciega  de  Leon  from  Rich  with  a  wish.  I  should  be  glad  if  I 
could  collect  my  jewels  all  so  easily.  I  am  surprised  that  nothing  of  mo- 
ment turned  up  in  the  Escorial,  but  I  do  not  know  that  you  expected  to 
meet  with  anything  there  yourself.  The  establishment  founded  by  Philip 
ought,  one  would  suppose,  to  contain  some  memorial  to  him.  But  treas- 
ures often  turn  up  where  we  least  expect  them,  and  vice  versa.  Simancas 
must  contain  valuable  matter,  and  if  nothing  else  the  indispensable  mat- 
ter for  illustrating  the  last  days  of  Charles  V.  I  wish  the  fates,  who  have 
been  kind  goddesses  to  me  on  the  whole,  would  throw  some  good  con- 
temporary chronicle  or  diary  or  the  like  into  your  hands,  that  has  escaped 
the  vulgar  eye.  .  . . 

From  what  you  write  I  fear  I  must  abandon  the  expectation  of  a  trans- 
lation from  Benavides.  I  fear  the  'Conquest*  will  fare  equally  badly  in 
Calderon's  hands,  who  must  be  wholly  engrossed  with  more  stirring  mat- 
ters. The  Muses  I  think  are  much  more  likely  to  be  courted  in  a  scene 
of  adversity  than  prosperity.  So  I  must  bide  my  time,  and  console  my- 
self with  the  hope  that  the  Spaniards  will  one  day  demand  a  translation 
of  both  one  and  the  other  from  a  good  hand.   I  have  been  treated  very 
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good-naturedly  by  the  British  critics,  and  the  sales  of  the  book  have  here 
been  very  great.  Indeed  it  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  popular  taste 
than  the  more  philosophic  theme  of  Isabel's  reign.  Could  you  tell  me 
who  wrote  the  notices  in  the  London  Athenaeum,1  and  the  London 
Monthly  Review  ? 2  Was  it  by  your  friend  Dr.  Wright  ?  It  was  by  a  friend 
of  mine  it  would  seem  at  all  events.  I  hope  I  may  fare  as  well  in  the 
Edinburgh 3  or  Foreign  Quarterly/  should  they  meddle  with  me. 

From  Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

Escorial,  March  8,  1844 
My  dear  Mr.  Prescott: 

With  pen  and  ink  and  paper  such  as  the  Escorial  affords,  and  which 
must  have  fallen  off  greatly  since  the  days  of  its  grim  founder,  if  one  may 
judge  by  the  manuscripts  in  the  Library,  I  sit  down  to  make  an  attempt 
to  write  you  a  few  lines;  and  before  explaining  how  I  happen  to  be  here 
(and  here  without  Calderon,  too!)  I  must  beg  to  observe  that  you  com- 
plain most  unjustly  of  my  silence,  and  that  some  of  my  letters  must  have 
gone  astray,  for  I  have  written  to  you  constantly.  However  as  I  hope  in 
the  month  of  June  to  plead  my  own  cause  viva  voce  I  shall  not  enter  into 
further  particulars  just  now,  particularly  as  my  pen  will  not  write.  You 
must  know  then  that  it  being  decided  that  we  leave  Madrid  (Heaven  and 
the  Queen  consenting)  about  the  end  of  this  month,  we  determined  to  see 
the  Escorial  before  coming  away,  and  although  loaded  with  business  we 
came  off  on  Wednesday  in  a  diligence ',  Calderon  and  Kate,  Virginia  and  I, 
with  a  very  pretty  Havanera  young  lady  and  her  brother  —  six  persons, 
intending  all  to  return  by  the  same  conveyance  the  second  day.  But 
through  some  mistake  we  found  that  there  were  only  three  places  to  be 
had  back  again,  and  as  Calderon  has  to  go  to  Aranjuez  on  Monday  to 
meet  Christina,  it  was  decided  that  I,  Virginia  and  the  young  gentleman 
should  remain  till  the  next  opportunity,  and  that  Kate,  Calderon  and  the 
Havanera  should  go  off.  This  may  sound  to  you,  who  are  sitting  before  a 
good  fire,  a  very  simple  expedient.  Your  doors  shut,  so  do  your  windows. 
I  wish  I  could  transport  you  here!  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  a  hurricane 
of  wind,  such  as  the  people  say  here  has  been  unknown  for  forty  years 
back,  set  in  the  very  day  of  our  arrival.  The  whole  chain  of  the  Guadar- 
rama  Mountains  seems  to  send  down  these  howling  winds  to  the  Es- 
corial. No  one  is  here  at  this  season,  and  we  have  the  whole  inn  to  our- 

1  For  November  4  and  11,  1843,  anonymous. 

2  For  December,  1 843,  anonymous. 

3  A  eulogistic  review  by  S.  M.  Phillips  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  April,  1845. 

4  The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  did  not  review  the  book. 
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selves.  The  wind  roars  down  the  large  chimney,  blowing  gusts  of  smoke 
into  our  eyes,  rushes  in  at  the  windows,  and  sweeps  along  below  the  doors. 
At  night  one  would  think  that  all  the  ghosts  of  the  Spanish  Kings  were 
let  loose  from  Purgatory,  and  were  groaning  and  yelling  around  the 
scene  of  their  departed  glory.  Seriously,  in  this  deserted  place  and  amidst 
these  scenes  of  grandeur  and  gloom  the  effect  is  almost  frightful,  and  put- 
ting aside  all  fantastic  terrors,  I  do  not  feel  very  particularly  safe.  But 
one  comfort  is  that  nothing  would  ever  have  compensated  to  me  for  miss- 
ing such  a  sight  as  this.  The  Escorial  is  without  doubt  the  eighth  won- 
der of  the  world.  The  Church,  the  Convent,  the  Palace,  the  Library, 
each  and  all  are  unequalled.  The  prodigality  of  magnificent  paintings 
which  cover  the  walls,  the  roofs,  the  gigantic  staircases,  the  vaulted  gal- 
leries, is  so  wonderful  that  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  they  are  the 
works  of  human  hands.  They  seem  scattered  with  the  profusion  with 
which  nature  strews  the  earth  with  flowers.  And  the  gigantic  propor- 
tions and  complete  harmony  of  the  whole  produce  upon  the  mind  the 
effect  which  we  feel  on  seeing  the  ocean  or  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  or 
any  great  work  of  nature.  At  first  one  scarcely  feels  that  it  is  a  work  of 
art.  But  upon  entering  into  the  details  and  examining  this  wonderful 
building  little  by  little  the  result,  to  me  at  least,  is  almost  a  feeling  of  dis- 
couragement in  comparing  the  noble  conceptions  of  former  days  both  in 
architecture  and  in  painting  with  the  degenerate  performances  of  our 
times.  In  spite  of  autos-da-fe  and  other  errors,  Felipe  Segundo  must  have 
had  a  great  mind,  and  I  am  convinced  that  a  more  sincere  enthusiast 
never  existed.  Yesterday  morning  we  began  our  examination,  but  when 
we  got  into  the  great  court  in  front  of  the  Escorial  we  found  that  the 
wind  made  it  not  only  impossible  to  walk,  but  dangerous  to  attempt  it. 
Kate  was  carried  literally  off  her  feet,  and  was  thrown  against  the  wall, 
so  we  were  all  very  much  afraid  for  some  time,  as  she  completely  lost  her 
breath  for  a  few  moments.  I  never  knew  before  what  a  high  wind  really 
was  or  could  do.  With  difficulty  we  got  into  a  house  for  shelter,  and  there 
found  that  there  was  a  subterraneous  passage  leading  to  the  Palace.  So 
with  a  guide  we  reached  it  in  safety,  after  a  long  walk  down  into  these 
dark  regions,  built  of  solid  stone,  the  walls  upwards  of  18  feet  thick. 
Philip  the  2d  when  he  built  the  Escorial  declared  that  he  would  construct 
a  temple  for  God,  and  a  hut  for  himself.  The  Palace  he  may  figuratively 
have  called  a  hut  compared  with  the  Church  and  Convent,  but  how  mag- 
nificent it  is!  the  walls  covered  with  tapestry  as  beautiful  as  the  most  per- 
fect paintings,  the  roofs  wonders  of  art,  the  furniture  splendid,  and  in 
spite  of  robberies  and  revolutions,  such  Murillos  and  Raphaels  and  Guido 
Renis  and  Andrea  del  Sartos  that  without  having  as  many  eyes  as  a  pea- 
cock it  seems  impossible  to  see  them  all.  Everywhere  there  are  traces  of 
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Felipe  Segundo.  We  sat  on  his  chair,  opened  the  desk  on  which  he  wrote, 
heard  anecdotes  of  him  hoarded  up  like  reliques,  and  Calderon  and  I  were 
constantly  wishing  for  you,  though  more  especially  in  the  Library,  where 
his  best  picture  is.  As  for  the  Church,  it  entirely  surpasses  every  edifice 
of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen  or  imagined.  I  should  be  sorry  to  try  to 
describe  it  in  a  letter,  and  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  the  description  of  it 
so  often  you  will  be  much  obliged  to  me  for  passing  it  over.  A  poor  monk, 
one  of  the  sad  remains  of  the  now  deserted  Convent,  shewed  us  into  the 
Pantheon,  and  as  the  wind  blew  out  his  lamp  we  had  scarcely  light  to  read 
the  names  on  the  tombs,  beginning  with  El  Emperador,  as  they  all  call 
Charles  the  5th,  and  ending  with  Carlos  Cuarto,  for  Fernando  Septimo,1 
is  not  there  yet,  nothing  but  the  dry  bones  being  entombed  there.  We 
saw  through  a  grated  window  in  another  enclosure  the  coffin  of  poor 
Louisa  Carlota,2  to  whom  we  were  playing  the  harp  and  piano  a  few  weeks 
ago!  Our  guide  through  the  church  and  Convent  is  a  celebrated  blind 
man,  of  whom  I  dare  say  you  have  heard,  as  great  a  curiosity  in  his  way 
as  all  the  rest. 

This  morning  Calderon  and  the  two  girls  left  us,  and  the  wind  having 
fallen  a  little  we  went  with  our  blind  guide  to  the  Casa  del  Principe,  a  little 
bijou  of  a  palace,  filled  with  beautiful  paintings,  some  copies  and  some 
originals  —  of  the  last  some  magnificent  Guidos  —  the  staircases  of 
marbles  of  different  colours  and  jasper,  every  room  furnished  with  dif- 
ferent colored  damask,  the  walls  hung  with  the  same,  and  the  roofs 
painted  in  the  most  exquisite  manner.  We  have  spent  the  afternoon  in 
walking  in  the  deserted  gardens  of  the  Convent  and  through  their  grass- 
grown  courts,  in  revisiting  the  pictures,  in  attending  vespers,  which  per- 
formed by  some  half  dozen  monks  sounds  like  a  mournful  echo  in  the 
great  Church.  And  tomorrow  we  shall  resume  our  examinations,  and  the 
next  day  the  same,  but  if  we  staid  here  for  months  we  could  not  see  all. 
The  wind  has  risen  again  this  evening,  and  I  am  writing  as  if  I  were  in 
the  open  air,  with  three  shawls  on  and  various  handkerchiefs  tied  over  my 
head,  and  in  fact  it  sounds  altogether  so  dreary  that  I  wish  you  goodnight. 

gth.  Today  we  have  been  all  over  the  Convent,  conducted  by  Padre 
Guadalupe,  who  has  lived  40  years  there  and  was  turned  out  at  last,  for 
now  there  are  no  monks  there.  They  live  in  houses  in  the  village.  The 
poor  old  man  loves  every  stone  in  the  building,  and  showed  us  the  few 
splendid  paintings  remaining,  with  a  sort  of  melancholy  pride.  We  went 
to  Mass  in  the  morning,  and  again  descended  into  the  Pantheon,  this 

x  Ferdinand  VII  died  in  1833. 

3  1 804-January  29,  1 844,  daughter  of  King  Francis  I  of  Naples;  she  was  an  older  sister  of 
Queen  Mother  Christina  and  the  wife  of  Prince  Francis,  youngest  brother  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
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time  with  lights,  for  we  are  favoured  with  a  beautiful  day,  and  the  wind 
has  fallen.  We  also  climbed  to  the  very  top  of  the  highest  tower  of  the 
Cathedral,  from  which  there  is  a  magnificent  view,  and  now  we  are  going 
to  visit  another  royal  country  house,  and  then  are  going  upon  donkeys  to 
what  is  called  the  Seat  of  Felipe  Segundo,  a  great  seat  cut  in  the  solid 
rock  amongst  the  mountains,  which  being  half  a  league  off  we  mean  to 
visit  on  burriquitos.1 

But  as  I  think  my  scrawl,  written  with  an  Escorial  goosequill  waxes 
rather  lengthy  I  shall  draw  to  a  close  here.  Our  plans  are  as  follows  — 
to  leave  Madrid  about  the  25th  of  this  month, —  to  go  to  Valencia,  — 
there  we  leave  Virginia  with  her  sister  the  Marquesa  de  Albayda,  — 
with  her  we  must  stay  about  two  days,  —  then  go  by  water  to  Bar- 
celona, —  then  embark  for  Marseilles,  —  then  to  Paris,  —  to  Havre,  — 
to  Fecamp,  —  to  London,  —  to  Edinburgh,  —  to  Liverpool.  But  as 
Calderon  has  promised  the  Marquis  of  Viluma,  the  new  Minister  named 
to  London  to  remain  with  him  some  time  there  to  put  him  au  courant  des 
affaires  (for  though  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  talent  he  knows  nothing 
of  English,  and  very  little  of  diplomacy)  we  shall  certainly  not  sail  for 
the  United  States  till  June,  if  then.  I  am  very  impatient,  and  dreadfully 
frightened  lest  Christina  in  her  desire  to  keep  Calderon  here  should  name 
him  to  some  place  in  the  Ministry,  therefore  the  more  anxious  to  hurry 
forward  our  affairs.  All  the  world  has  gone  to  Aranjuez,  especially  the 
Queen  and  her  sister,  /ocas  de  contento*  poor  things,  at  the  idea  of  seeing 
their  mother  again.  We  must  still  remain  some  days  here,  as  there  is  no 
conveyance  till  next  Monday. 

Thank  Bessy  for  her  agreeable  letter.  I  need  not  say  how  delighted 
we  all  are  at  the  triumphant  success  of  your  work.  I  mean  to  study  it 
the  whole  way  out  to  Boston.  About  the  fifteenth  of  this  month  Mamma 
will  probably  receive  the  news  of  Calderon's  nomination,3  and  though  I 
had  no  time  to  write  to  you  by  that  packet  I  am  sure  she  will  let  you 
know  directly.  Kate  speaks  Spanish  now  in  perfection,  and  understands 
it  thoroughly.  She  begs  her  love  to  Bessy,  to  whom  give  also  mine,  as  well 
as  to  your  father,  whose  health  I  hope  continues  good,  to  your  mother 
and  Mrs.  Prescott  and  the  little  judge.  Remember  me  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Longfellow  when  you  see  them,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor  and  Anna, 
to  Emmeline  Austin  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter.  We  are 
now  setting  off  with  el  ciego  4  on  our  exploring  expedition,  and  I  remain 
Ever  affectionately  yours 

Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

1  Little  donkeys.  a  Mad  with  joy. 

»  As  Spanish  Minister  to  the  United  States.  «  The  blind  man. 
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From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Madrid,  March  20,  1844 
My  dear  Friend: 

As  I  must  go  to  England  within  a  few  days  to  join  my  family  and 
bring  them  out,  my  wife  has  thought  it  best  to  hold  some  letters  which 
were  directed  in  her  care  for  me,  among  them  one  from  you  and  one  from 
Mr.  Ticknor.  She  took  the  precaution  however  to  open  and  read  them 
and  advise  me  of  the  most  important  matters  contained  in  them.  . . . 

Our  work  goes  on,  although  slowly  for  various  reasons:  one  is  that  one 
of  my  copyists  is  engaged  in  transcribing  a  manuscript  entitled  'Events 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Peru,'  by  Pedro  Pizarro,  nephew  of  the  Conqueror.1 
It  contains  so  many  original  notices  of  that  time  that  after  consulting 
Navarrete  I  thought  it  best  to  have  it  copied  complete.  A  gentleman  of 
this  City  owns  the  manuscript  relating  to  Bishop  Gasca,  the  great  Peace- 
maker of  Peru.  It  is  written  in  a  handsome  clear  hand  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. I  have  offered  20  duros  for  it,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  think  that 
although  he  asked  much  more  for  it  he  will  sell  at  that  price.  I  have  paid 
Carderera  45  duros  for  three  portraits  which  he  has  just  completed. 

This  is  all  that  I  have  to  report  at  present.  When  I  go  through  Paris  I 
shall  buy  the  volumes  of  the  Granvelle  Papers,  and  any  others  that  may 
have  appeared  since  I  left.  You  may  continue  to  address  your  letters  to 
28  Burton  Crescent  until  I  give  you  a  new  address.  The  Calderons  are 
leaving  in  a  few  days  for  the  United  States.   Faithfully  always 

P.  de  Gayangos 

To  Susan  Amory  Prescott 

(Autograph) 

Astor  House,  New  York 
Tuesday ,  one  0  clock  [March  26,  1844] 
My  dear  Wife: 

We  have  just  arrived  here  after  a  very  long  and  disagreeable  passage. 
The  snow  retarded  the  cars  about  an  hour,  so  we  reached  Stonington  at 
8.00  p.m.  The  weather  so  dark  and  squally  that  it  was  not  safe  to  venture 
on  the  deep.  Passed  the  night  at  the  wharf.  The  ladies  behaved  very 
well  and  cheerfully,  as  all  did  considering  the  horrors  of  our  situation. 
The  ladies  after  swallowing  their  tea  or  dish  water  (ditch  water)  retired. 
We  men  kept  the  field  of  whist  till  eleven,  turned  in,  the  berths  hot  as 

1  Prescott  refers  to  him  as  simply  a  member  of  the  family  {Conquest  of  Peru ,  First  Ameri- 
can edition,  n.  76). 
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Tophet,  lay  kicking  with  all  my  clothes,  velvet  waistcoat,  diamond  pin 
and  all  on,  till  two  o'clock,  when  fell  into  a  sweet  slumber,  aroused  in 
about  ten  minutes  by  a  wretched  man  who  mistook  my  berth  for  his  own. 
Most  wish  he  had  never  been  born  at  all.  Adieu  sleep,  got  up,  went  on 
deck,  no  sport  there,  black  and  stormy,  so  down  again  to  my  den.  Boat 
off  at  4  this  morning,  have  been  qualmish  and  miserable  all  the  morning, 
don't  know  how  my  stomach  got  so  riled,  didn't  use  to  be.  A  plague  on 
all  steamboats,  say  I.  Shall  probably  never  pass  but  one  more  night  in 
one,  and  that  will  be  Friday.  This  arrival  so  late  is  bad  for  my  arrange- 
ments. The  house  here  neither  clean  nor  comfortable,  but  no  matter,  as 
shan't  be  in  it  except  at  night.  Mr.  Appleton  took  the  whole  care  of  my 
accommodations,  baggage  and  room,  so  I  have  fared  well.  I  mean  you 
should  get  this  tomorrow,  and  shall  write  you  another  tomorrow.  Love 
to  all,  kiss  the  chickens,  and  believe  me,  dear  wife,  now  and  ever  thine, 

W.  H.  P. 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  March  31,  1844 
My  dear  Mr.  Gayangos: 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  note  of  February  14.  It  is  odd  that 
you  should  have  written  libras  twice  instead  of  duros,  in  relation  to  the 
Gonzalez  manuscripts.  It  strikes  me  as  a  large  offer,  especially  as  the 
documents  will  have  a  good  chance  of  getting  before  the  public  before  my 
history  does.  But  if  you  have  made  it,  I  suppose  you  had  good  reasons 
for  it,  since  it  is  indispensable  I  should  have  the  documents.  I  am  glad 
however  you  are  likely  to  get  them  from  Simancas,  and  I  only  hope  you 
will  not  defer  your  examination,  if  there  is  any  chance  of  the  papers  being 
concealed.    For  what  could  I  do  then  ? 

I  am  much  obliged  by  the  trouble  you  have  taken  respecting  Navar- 
rete's  Chronicle  of  Pizarro.  I  have  it  already  in  my  possession,  as  the 
kind  old  gentleman  furnished  me  with  it  among  his  other  precious  docu- 
ments. .  . . 

I  am  glad  to  learn  anything  of  the  family  of  the  Pizarros.  Any  further 
intelligence  which  you  can  glean  respecting  their  present  condition  etc. 
will  be  very  useful  to  me.  Did  I  ask  you  in  my  last  to  get  me  if  you  could 
a  copy  of  their  arms  ?  I  understand  Calderon  has  been  named  Minister  to 
Washington.  I  shall  be  highly  delighted  if  it  is  confirmed,  as  indeed  it 
will  be  a  most  satisfactory  appointment  here  where  he  is  kindly  remem- 
bered by  all. . . . 
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To  Theodore  S.  Fay  * 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  March  31,  1844 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  am  much  obliged  by  the  very  kind  interest  you  have  taken  in  my 
commissions,  and  by  the  effectual  and  prompt  manner  in  which  my 
wishes  have  been  complied  with.  It  shows  I  was  not  mistaken  when  I 
counted  on  a  liberal  spirit  in  those  who  have  the  management  of  the  liter- 
ary institutions  in  Berlin.  I  wish  I  may  be  as  fortunate  in  Gotha,  where 
the  manuscripts  are  very  important  to  me.  I  doubt  not  that  the  influence 
you  have  called  in  to  aid  your  application  will  secure  me  this  also. 

I  pray  you  to  thank  Mr.  Cassel 2  for  his  obliging  note  to  me,  in  very 
good  Latin.  I  will  not  trouble  him  with  my  indifferent  Latin  in  return. 
A  Yankee  scholar,  you  know,  is  much  better  at  construing  than  com- 
posing. I  will  thank  you  to  tell  him  if  I  should  meet  with  anything  in  my 
manuscripts  that  can  throw  light  on  his  Hebrew  history,  which  is  not 
very  probable,  I  will  not  fail  to  communicate  it  to  him.  He  suggests  that 
there  are  other  manuscripts  germane  to  my  subject  not  noted  in  Ranke's 
list.  Should  that  eminent  historian  know  of  any  I  should  be  glad  if  they 
could  be  transcribed  for  me.  .  .  . 

Will  you  allow  me  to  repeat  that  I  wish  the  copyists  should  understand 
the  importance  of  the  copy  being  in  a  legible  hand.  Mr.  Cassel's  letter  to 
me  by  the  bye  was  written  probably  rapidly,  but  I  found  the  chirography 
very  embarrassing.  I  would  not  hurt  his  feelings  by  intimating  this  un- 
necessarily, and  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  glance  at  his  manuscript 
you  may  satisfy  yourself  of  the  fact.  It  may  not  be  so  in  his  copy.  I  can 
use  my  eyes  partially,  but  not  at  all  on  a  difficult  manuscript,  and  I  don't 
like  to  depend  wholly  on  the  ear.3 

1  Theodore  Sedgwick  Fay,  1 807-1 898,  of  New  York;  he  was  long  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
Berlin,  also  minister  to  Switzerland,  and  author  of  a  history  of  Switzerland  and  other 
works. 

3  Prescott's  Berlin  copyist. 

3  'I  have  been  lately  sitting  to  your  brother  Richard  for  a  bust,  and  he  has  just  completed 
the  model  in  clay.  It  will  be  cast  tomorrow  I  think.  It  is  pronounced  a  most  faithful  likeness 
by  all  who  have  seen  it.  I  am  no  judge  of  this  myself,  but  I  shall  be  very  content  to  have  it 
so.  Among  those  who  have  seen  it  are  several  best  acquainted  with  the  art  here,  and  they 
agree  that  the  execution  of  the  work  is  excellent.  I  think  this  will  give  you  pleasure  as  it 
augurs  well  for  his  success  in  a  profession  where  mediocrity  is  not  tolerated  by  gods  or  men. 
He  seems  to  have  his  share  of  the  genius  which  belongs  to  his  name.'  —  To  Horatio  Green- 
ough,  March  31,  1844. 
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To  Frederick  Catherwood 

(Noctograph) 

March  31,  1844 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you,  which  I  hope  may  not  occasion  you  in- 
convenience to  grant.  I  have  lately  had  my  portrait  taken  by  a  very 
clever  artist,  who  has  made  a  spirited  and  it  is  thought  a  very  faithful 
likeness.  At  all  events  I  shall  be  content  to  have  it  so.  My  friends  are 
desirous  that  I  should  have  it  engraved,  and  my  publishers  here  long 
since  suggested  it.  But  I  have  felt  no  inclination  to  see  myself  staring  in 
a  frontispiece  here,  although  that  has  been  done  for  a  Spanish  translation 
of  the  work,  I  understand,  from  an  indifferent  miniature  in  the  Spanish 
Minister's  possession.  I  should  prefer  having  a  correct  engraving  of  a 
larger  size  executed  —  of  the  size  for  instance  of  the  print  which  you  may 
have  seen  at  my  house  of  Hallam,  engraved  by  Cousins  from  a  painting 
by  Phillips.  I  should  not  be  willing  to  have  the  engraving  done  here,  as  it 
can  be  executed  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  style  and  at  less  cost  in 
London.  Now  I  propose  to  send  out  the  portrait  which  is  a  half  length 
to  London,  and  have  an  engraving  executed  in  the  same  style  with  that 
of  Hallam. 

I  should  like  to  ascertain  what  the  duty  on  paintings  is.  I  believe  it  is 
one  shilling  the  square  foot.  Secondly,  the  expense  of  engraving  the 
plate,  and  at  what  cost  the  prints  could  be  afforded  me  in  London,  for  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  struck  off  there.  This 
part  of  the  business  is  not  done  well  enough  here  to  suit  me.  Lastly,  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  there  would  be  a  sale  for  any  number  of 
them  in  London,  and  if  so  how  I  can  arrange  it.  I  have  no  design  nor 
desire  to  make  a  profit  on  the  engraving,  but  if  the  expense  of  it  could  be 
wholly  or  in  part  saved  me  it  would  not  come  amiss,  as  I  only  want  a  few 
for  my  friends  and  I  don't  care  to  pay  too  dear  for  my  whistle.  And  if  any 
suitable  person  would  take  it  on  his  own  account  I  should  be  very  willing 
to  have  him. 

In  this  matter  I  must  request  your  assistance,  as  the  subject  is  one 
with  which  you  are  more  familiar  than  anyone  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted. Could  you  without  too  much  trouble  give  me  the  information 
that  I  want  in  respect  to  these  several  things  ?  I  wish  to  get  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  before  making  up  my  mind  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  do 
anything  about  it.  I  think  my  English  publisher,  Mr.  Bentley,  would  take 
some  interest  in  the  matter,  if  it  were  only  to  oblige  me,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely he  may  give  you  some  information  as  to  the  probable  sale  of  the 
portraits  in  London.    I  should  have  communicated  the  offer  to  him  in 
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the  first  instance,  and  should  be  glad  to  now,  but  it  is  not  particularly  in 
his  way,  and  your  own  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  the  kind  manner  in 
which  you  have  invited  me  to  employ  your  good  offices  in  my  concerns 
will  I  trust  excuse  my  doing  so  now.  You  will  oblige  me  however  if  you 
can  make  it  convenient  to  see  Mr.  Bentley  and  show  him  this  letter. . . . 


To  Count  Adolphe  de  Circourt 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  April  10,  1844 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  13th  of  February,  and  am 
truly  glad  that  you  are  content  with  the  new  work  I  have  sent  you. 
Though  I  have  been  some  years  before  the  public  now,  I  felt  much  anxiety 
that  my  friends  both  here  and  abroad,  I  mean  the  few  whose  criticism  is 
of  value,  should  be  satisfied  with  this  second  literary  effort.  So  far  it  has 
been  received  in  a  very  good-natured  manner  by  my  own  countrymen,  and 
it  will  be  gradually  known  on  the  Continent  as  translations  of  it  are  in 
progress  both  in  Berlin  and  Madrid.  I  shall  not  despair  of  seeing  it  some 
future  day  dressed  in  the  beautiful  language  of  France,  though  that 
honour  has  never  been  vouchsafed  to  the  'Ferdinand  and  Isabel.'  It 
seems  a  little  strange  that  it  should  have  been  translated  into  three  Con- 
tinental tongues  (as  I  learn  from  the  Marquis  Gino  Capponi  a  translation 
just  completed  will  appear  in  the  Italian  in  the  course  of  this  year)  and 
not  into  the  French,  the  language  of  the  most  active  literary  people  in 
Europe.  Perhaps  it  is  for  that  reason.  They  have  so  many  excellent  his- 
torical works  undergoing  publication  of  their  own  that  there  is  no  encour- 
agement to  swell  the  account  by  translations  of  foreign  ones.  It  was  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  with  which  I  could  not  flatter  myself  that  you 
would  make  my  present  work  on  the  '  Conquest '  known  to  your  country- 
men by  one  of  those  beautiful  pieces  of  criticism  which  flow  so  easily  from 
your  pen  on  such  a  rich  variety  of  topics,  I  can  only  hope  that  the  doing 
so  in  the  present  instance  will  not  withdraw  you  from  any  studies  in 
which  you  may  be  more  interested.  I  think  it  very  fortunate  too  that 
M.  Chevalier  is  to  criticise  the  work  for  the  Journal  des  Debats.  He  is  a 
writer  of  a  very  accurate  and  discriminating  mind,  and  whatever  he 
writes  cannot  fail  to  interest.  I  speak  of  my  good  fortune  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  is  pleased  with  the  work.  If  he  shall  not  be,  the  bet- 
ter he  writes  the  worse  for  me. 

You  hear  often  I  believe  from  our  friend  Ticknor,  but  possibly  I  may 
give  you  some  particulars  respecting  him  which  he  would  not  be  likely 
to  give  you,  and  which  may  interest  you.  He  is  possessed  of  an  ample 
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fortune  as  you  probably  know,  which  has  always  permitted  him  to  con- 
sult his  own  tastes  as  to  his  pursuits  and  manner  of  living.  He  very  early 
showed  a  strong  passion  for  letters,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
devoted  himself  to  them  with  an  assiduity  which  has  had  very  few  par- 
allels in  this  country.  The  result  has  been  a  large  amount  of  very  various 
knowledge,  but  especially  in  the  best  literatures  of  Modern  Europe. 
When  quite  young  he  accepted  the  office  of  Professor  of  the  Modern 
Languages  and  Literatures  in  a  neighboring  university  of  Cambridge,1 
the  most  important  academical  institution  in  our  country.  He  delivered 
three  elaborate  courses  of  lectures  to  the  young  men  on  different  portions 
of  his  vast  subject,  including  in  them  a  very  thorough  history  and  criti- 
cism of  French  and  Spanish  literature.  He  did  not  propose  the  publica- 
tion of  these  lectures,  but  since  his  return  from  his  last  visit  to  Europe  he 
has  occupied,  or  rather  amused  himself —  for  he  courts  the  Muses  now 
with  something  more  of  a  Platonic  love  than  in  his  earlier  days  —  with 
writing  anew  on  a  different  plan  and  in  more  extended  and  much  more 
thorough  manner  a  history  of  Spanish  literature.  This  embraces  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  great  writers,  and  a  scientific  analysis  of  their 
productions.  He  has  gone  into  a  minute  survey  of  some  of  the  obscure 
portions  of  Castilian  literature,  as  the  ancient  ballads,  the  chronicles,  the 
early  drama.  He  exhibits  these  in  masses,  so  as  to  make  a  decided  and 
distinct  impression  on  the  reader,  and  by  judicious  mingling  of  individual 
criticism  with  that  of  a  more  general  character  showing  the  features  of  the 
particular  ages  he  has  made  a  work  of  great  variety  and  interest.  When 
finished  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  will  be  the  work  that  is  now  and 
has  so  long  been  a  great  desideratum  in  literary  history,  for  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  great  European  civilization  we  know  scarcely  any- 
thing but  what  is  to  be  found  in  Bouterwek's  lean  pages  2  or  Sismondi's 
leaner  rifacimento? 

Ticknor  has  had  most  uncommon  advantages  in  his  library,  which  con- 
tains the  most  rare  selection  of  works  ancient  and  modern  for  the  illus- 
tration of  his  subject.  I  doubt  if  so  complete  a  body  of  Castilian  liter- 
ature is  to  be  found  in  any  private  library  out  of  the  peninsula,  or  per- 
haps in  it.  When  I  speak  of  his  finishing  his  great  work,  I  beg  you  not  to 
understand  that  the  time  is  drawing  near.  Heaven  knows  if  we  shall 
ever  see  it,  for  to  say  truth  he  seems  to  grow  more  and  more  fastidious 
and  more  indifferent  to  publication.4   He  seems  to  like  his  work  in  the 

1  In  1 8 17,  when  Ticknor  was  twenty-six  years  old. 

a  Friedrich  Bouterwek,  1766-1828,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Gottingen;  his  History  of 
Spanish  Literature  was  published  in  1804  and  an  English  translation  in  1823. 

s  Sismondi  published  in  18 13  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Literature  of  Southern  Europe,  of 
which  an  English  translation  appeared  in  1823. 

«  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature  finally  appeared  in  1849. 
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quiet  easy  way  in  which  he  now  takes  it  too  well  to  think  of  parting  with 
it. 

The  Spanish  department  makes  but  a  small  portion  of  his  whole 
library,  which  is  extremely  well  selected,  having  particular  reference  to 
belles  lettres,  and  consisting  of  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  vol- 
umes. They  are  arranged  in  a  very  methodical  manner  and  they  are  for 
the  most  part  richly  bound,  and  contained  in  one  room.  His  house  is 
situated  on  our  park,  the  pride  of  our  little  city.  The  view  from  his  win- 
dows is  wide  and  very  beautiful,  and  as  the  room  is  of  a  great  size,  the 
biggest  I  think  of  any  private  house  in  the  city,  it  is  altogether  with  its 
literary  assets  the  most  elegant  and  attractive  place  in  Boston.  The  most 
attractive  to  me  certainly,  for  in  it  I  have  passed  many  a  happy  hour 
with  the  friends  who  have  been  dear  to  me  for  many  a  long  year.  You 
are  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Ticknor  and  their  daughter  Anna,  though  the 
latter  has  grown  to  womanhood  since  you  saw  her.1  Her  father  has  be- 
stowed great  care  on  her  education  and  she  has  well  repaid  it.  You  may 
well  believe  that  the  influence  of  this  amiable  and  accomplished  family 
has  been  most  salutary  on  our  little  society.  Indeed  it  has  contributed 
much  to  raise  the  standard  of  social  enjoyment  by  giving  a  more  intel- 
lectual character  to  it.  Ticknor's  house  is  freely  thrown  open  to  persons 
of  merit,  especially  to  many  men  of  literary  promise,  and  for  older  soci- 
ety his  little  dinners  and  his  wife's  soirees  afford  the  most  agreeable  places 
for  recreation  that  our  society  can  offer. 

His  influence  has  been  felt  in  other  ways  also  very  effectively.  He  has 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  building  up  our  literary  institutions,  and  in 
promoting  the  great  business  of  education.  He  delivered  on  one  occasion 
a  course  of  lectures  to  the  public  on  Shakespeare,  and  to  private  classes  of 
young  ladies  in  his  own  house,  the  companions  of  his  daughter,  he  has 
amused  himself  by  explaining  the  mysteries  of  Dante  and  of  Milton,  for 
both  these  great  masters  he  has  studied  with  critical  severity,  and  written 
a  large  amount  of  notes  on  each.  This  labour  you  will  appreciate  from 
personal  experience  of  its  difficulty. 

But  I  find  I  am  writing  as  long  a  notice  as  if  it  were  an  obituary,  which 
Heaven  forbid  should  be  required  for  many  a  good  year.  Believing  how- 
ever that  you  must  entertain  the  same  warm  feelings  towards  him  which 
I  know  he  does  towards  you,  I  have  thought  a  rather  minute  account  of 
our  common  friend,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  in  our  society, 
would  not  be  unwelcome  to  you. 

I  am  truly  grieved  to  learn  from  you  that  the  health  of  the  Viscount  de 
Santarem  and  of  Mons.  Thierry  is  declining.  I  hope  they  may  be  spared 
to  complete  their  great  undertakings.    The  world  can  ill  afford  to  lose 

1  Anna  Eliot  Ticknor,  1 823-1 897. 
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two  minds  so  highly  gifted  and  nobly  employed.  M.  Thierry's  moral 
courage  in  surmounting  obstacles,  to  which  I  feel  mine  are  as  dust  in  the 
balance,  has  something  in  it  truly  sublime.  His  literary  life  is  a  beautiful 
moral. 

From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Madrid,  April  13,  1844 
My  dear  Friend: 

A  new  development  several  days  ago  may  greatly  impede  our  literary 
projects.  It  appears  that  a  certain  M.  Gachard,  who  calls  himself  Direc- 
tor of  the  Archives  of  Belgium,  and  who  has  been  at  Simancas  for  some 
time  securing  copies  of  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  Flanders  dur- 
ing its  occupation  by  Spain  has  recently  given  cause  for  complaint  or  sus- 
picion to  the  officials  there.  He  probably  committed  some  indiscretion  or 
exceeded  his  authority;  perhaps  also  the  crass  ignorance  of  our  officials 
and  literary  men  simply  made  them  think  that  some  evil  could  result  from 
allowing  him  to  examine  the  documents  which  he  wished.  At  all  events  I 
was  shown  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Government  to  the  Academy  of  His- 
tory asking  their  opinion  on  the  best  way  of  preventing  further  abuse  (as 
they  call  it)  of  the  National  Archives.  And  this  is  not  the  worst;  for  the 
Academy,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  literary  hacks,  incapable  of 
any  great  or  liberal  thought,  had  recourse  to  the  proclamations  of  the 
time  of  Philip  V,  and  with  no  regard  to  the  progress  made  by  historical 
criticism  in  these  latter  times  or  to  the  example  of  France  and  other 
civilized  nations,  has  advised  the  Government  to  use  the  greatest  vigi- 
lance and  severity  with  those  who  wish  to  visit  our  archives,  especially  if 
they  are  strangers.  I  cannot  say  how  far  this  new  policy  will  impede  our 
investigations  and  labours  at  Simancas,  but  I  fear  that  it  will  greatly  in- 
crease our  difficulties.  There  is  no  help  for  it;  I  know  that  you  cannot 
undertake  the  history  of  Philip  II  without  having  authentic  information 
on  the  last  years  of  his  father,  and  so  I  am  resolved  coute  que  coute  to  ask 
the  Government  for  the  necessary  permit  to  visit  Simancas,  carefully 
specifying  in  advance  the  class  of  documents  which  I  wish  to  examine, 
and  if  I  secure  it  I  will  go  to  Simancas  forthwith  to  try  our  luck. 

I  have  not  yet  received  from  London  the  '  Conquest  of  Mexico/  and 
you  may  imagine  how  impatient  I  am  to  see  it.  I  hope  however  that  Mr. 
Irving  will  lend  me  his  copy  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  reading  it.  Sabau 
goes  on  with  his  translation,  but  that  of  Benavides  remains  in  statu  quo  .  .  . 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  health,  I  am  as  always  Your  faith- 
ful friend  Pascual  de  Gayangos 
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From  William  Henry  Leatham  x 

Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  April  18,  1844 
Dear  Sir: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  very  obliging  letter  and  very  handsome 
present  of  your  new  work  on  the  *  Conquest  of  Mexico.'  I  am  now  reading 
it  with  the  greatest  delight,  and  would  have  postponed  writing  to  you 
until  I  had  perused  the  whole,  were  I  not  about  leaving  home  and  did  I  not 
feel  assured  that  your  great  kindness  required  a  more  speedy  acknowledg- 
ment on  my  part. 

As  I  have  not  met  with  any  work  on  the  same  subject  I  enjoy  every- 
thing as  a  novelty,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  pleasure  I  have  thus  far 
received  by  the  perusal  of  the  'Conquest  of  Mexico'  is  quite  as  great  as 
what  I  remember  experiencing  when  reading  your  'Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella of  Spain.'  I  shall  take  the  work  with  me  to  town  and  complete  my 
acquaintance  with  the  interesting  narrative,  having  already  proceeded 
half  through  the  second  volume.  There  is  so  much  poetry  in  your  sub- 
ject, and  the  manner  in  which  you  have  treated  it,  that  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  would  not  inspire  my  muse  as  forcibly  as  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion. Should  such  be  the  case,  you  shall  certainly  receive  the  first  inti- 
mation of  it. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  see  your  quotation  of  Lord  Morpeth's  verses  on 
Cuba,2  and  in  conversation  with  him  a  few  months  ago  he  expressed  to 
me  his  great  gratification  in  visiting  Boston,  and  especially  in  making 
your  acquaintance  there.  He  is  a  delightfully  noble-spirited  man,  with 
great  polish  of  mind.  Speaking  of  American  poetry,  I  have  been  much 
delighted  with  Professor  Longfellow's  ballads  and  poems,  also  some 
serious  poems  (published  in  the  Mirror)  of  Mr.  Willis's,3  which  were  sent 
me  by  a  friend  from  the  United  States. 

I  have  put  up  a  little  packet  for  you,  which  I  expect  to  be  able  to  send 
by  private  hand  in  a  month  or  two,  containing  a  few  more  poems  printed 
since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you,  and  some  music  to  which 
some  of  my  words  have  been  set. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  say  that  you  could  not  have  conferred  upon 
me  a  greater  pleasure  than  you  have  done  by  your  munificent  present. 
You  will  doubtless  have  seen  how  favorably  your  work  is  everywhere 
spoken  of  in  England.        Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  Yours  faithfully 

W.  Henry  Leatham 

1  1815-1889,  Member  of  Parliament  and  author  of  poems,  ballads  and  plays. 
*  See  Ticknor's  Life  of  Prescott,  p.  200. 

3  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis,  1 806-1 867,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Mirror,  te 
which  he  contributed  many  essays  and  poems. 
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To  Theodore  S.  Fay 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  April  29,  1844 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  January  30th  written  previous  to  the 
one  I  had  already  received  of  February.  This  accounts  for  my  not  notic- 
ing your  inquiry  whether  my  copies  were  to  be  strictly  limited  to  my 
list,  or  whether  those  might  be  added  which  should  be  recommended  by 
Baron  Humboldt  or  Messrs.  Ranke  or  Pertz.  I  shall  feel  too  happy  if 
either  of  these  eminent  scholars  will  take  the  trouble  to  point  out  any 
document  that  can  illustrate  the  period  and  policies  of  Philip  II.  .  .  . 
Though  I  have  limited  the  sum  for  my  German  collection  to  £100,  yet  if 
really  valuable  matter  can  be  obtained  I  would  not  scruple  to  go  £20  or 
£30  further.  The  price  of  copy  seems  very  reasonable.  The  specimen  of 
Mr.  Cassel's  hand  which  you  send  me  is  very  legible,  much  more  so  than 
the  letter  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  write  me,  but  which  I  found  very 
difficult  to  decipher.  I  trust  your  applications  to  the  Gotha  Library  have 
the  success  which  you  anticipate.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  suggestion 
in  respect  to  the  Vienna  Library.  I  am  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Wolf 
the  librarian,  and  shall  not  neglect  to  make  some  inquiries  into  the  ar- 
chives there;  though  Spain  under  Philip  II  was  divorced  you  remember 
from  Austria,  and  of  course  the  Imperial  Library  would  not  be  so  impor- 
tant a  repository  as  under  Charles  V.  .  .  . 

I  should  be  most  happy  if  I  could  in  any  way  express  my  sense  of  your 
great  kindness  in  furthering  the  views  of  one  who  has  so  little  claim  upon 
you. 


,  To  Frederick  Catherwood 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  April  30,  1 844 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  persecute  you  as  the  one  man  who  is  alone  competent  to  give  me  in- 
formation in  respect  to  the  feasibility  of  the  projects  I  have  in  view.  I 
trust  your  good  nature  will  excuse  it. 

I  have  seen  the  Harpers  since  my  last  to  you,  and  they  are  now  con- 
vinced by  the  sale  of  the  'Mexico'  that  I  shall  find  my  account  in  publish- 
ing the  'Ferdinand  and  Isabel'  in  numbers  with  illustrations.  They  have 
sold,  by  the  bye,  4000  copies  of  the  '  Conquest  of  Mexico'  in  four  months, 
a  prodigious  sale  for  such  a  work.  From  my  conversation  with  them  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  illustrate  the  first  history  and  make  the  ex- 
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periment.  I  will  thank  you  however  not  to  mention  this  to  anyone,  as  I 
have  reasons  for  keeping  it  private  at  present.  You  mention  in  your 
former  communication  to  me  that  thirty-six  illustrations  may  be  had  for 
$200,  and  engraved  on  wood  by  the  best  artists  for  $1500  or  $1600,  mak- 
ing about  $1800  in  all.  I  think  it  very  important  that  the  illustrations 
should  be  designed  and  executed  in  a  beautiful  manner,  and  the  artist 
who  designs  them  should  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  costumes 
and  architecture  etc.  of  the  Spaniards  and  Moriscoes.  Illustrations  are 
worse  than  nothing  which  do  not  throw  light  on  the  age  they  pretend  to 
illustrate.  They  would  only  be  anachronisms  that  would  deform  the 
book  and  degrade  its  character  as  a  history.  It  would  be  throwing  the 
money  away. 

It  is  proposed  to  bring  out  the  work  in  numbers,  say  twenty-five  in  all, 
of  about  sixty  pages  each  of  the  American  edition,  or  about  forty  pages  of 
the  third  English  edition,  so  that  care  must  be  taken  that  one  illustration 
at  least  be  furnished  for  every  forty  pages  of  the  last  English  edition,  as 
no  number  can  come  out  without  one.  This  may  be  difficult  in  some 
cases,  as  in  the  political  and  literary  chapters,  but  it  must  be  got  over  if 
possible.  I  think  it  will  be  desirable  to  add  some  embellishments  in  ara- 
besque, and  especially  for  the  covers  of  the  work,  which  will  be  of  paper. 
This  will  occasion  a  small  additional  expense. 

As  to  the  artist  to  be  selected  you  can  best  decide.  The  specimen  you 
sent  me  is  free  and  spirited,  yet  did  not  altogether  please  me;  but  I  sub- 
mit to  your  better  judgment.  The  composition  of  it  seemed  excellent,  but 
the  execution  of  the  figures  not  good.  They  looked  like  a  mob  of  dwarfs, 
with  overgrown  heads;  the  countenances,  especially  Isabella's,  were  very 
indifferent.  The  story  will  furnish  abundant  themes  for  chivalrous  dis- 
play and  gorgeous  architecture,  and  Arabian  Spanish  and  Italian  cos- 
tumes. And  there  are  incidents  both  stirring  and  quiet  of  a  very  striking 
nature,  camps,  courts,  battle  pieces  etc. 

Now  will  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  arrange  the  matter  with  a  compe- 
tent artist?  I  should  like  to  have  the  illustrations  all  cut  on  wood,  in  my 
possession  by  January  next.  Would  this  be  possible  and  yet  have  them 
done  carefully?  Can  they  be  afforded,  and  can  contracts  be  made  at  a 
rate  which  shall  not  exceed  $2000  including  arabesque  ornaments?  Or 
can  it  be  done  in  the  style  I  propose  cheaper  than  this?  I  am  content  to 
take  the  draftsman  whom  you  shall  select,  and  I  will  pay  through  Mr. 
Rich,  or  in  the  manner  you  may  indicate,  though  of  course  not  in  ad- 
vance of  work  done.  The  work  which  I  would  propose  as  a  model  is 
Barante's  *  Histoire  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne.    I  have  the  fifth  edition, 

1  Amable  Guillaume  Prosper,  Baron  Brugiere  de  Barante,  1782-1866,  author  of  several 
excellent  histories. 
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published  in  Paris  1837,  which  the  artist  should  look  at.  I  have  three 
portraits  in  water  colours  which  I  will  send  out,  shewing  the  costumes 
etc.  for  the  artist  to  copy.  The  printing  I  shall  have  done  here,  though  I 
am  aware  it  will  not  be  quite  so  well  executed  as  in  England.  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  by  your  advising  me  whether  this  can  be  done  and  by  an- 
swers to  the  questions  in  this  letter.  If  it  can  be  done  I  suppose  no  time 
should  be  lost.1 

I  understand  it  is  uncertain  how  long  you  remain  in  London.  Stephens 
tells  me  you  have  talked  of  a  trip  to  Peru.  This  is  my  ground,  but  I  sup- 
pose it  will  not  be  the  worse  for  your  mousing  into  the  architectural  an- 
tiquities, and  I  wish  I  could  see  the  fruits  of  such  a  voyage  in  your  beauti- 
ful illustrations.  Stephens  says  he  is  not  up  to  the  enterprise  and  cannot 
leave  his  father.  He  is  still  labouring  under  depression  from  the  heavy 
loss  in  the  family  circle.  . . . 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  May  1,  1844 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  just  returned  from  New  York,  and  find  on  my  table  yours  of  the 
20th  March,  announcing  your  speedy  departure  for  London.  I  write  now 
in  haste  before  the  departure  of  the  steamer. 

You  will  find  by  my  last  letter  that  I  comprehend  the  mistake  about 
the  £200.  Yet  the  manuscripts  relating  to  the  closing  days  of  Charles  V 
must  be  had,  and  I  shall  not  feel  assured  that  I  have  the  corner-stone  of 
the  history  till  you  have  paid  your  visit  to  Simancas  and  obtained  them. 
Pray  do  not  postpone  this  on  your  return,  as  a  change  of  dynasty  or  some 
other  untoward  event  may  defeat  it.  Shall  I  not  before  long  receive  some 
of  the  fruits  of  your  collections  in  Madrid?  With  the  Simancas  explora- 
tion your  kind  labours  on  my  behalf  will  I  suppose  close.  .  .  . 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  procure  the  document  relating  to  Gasca. 
Everything  having  relation  to  that  great  and  good  man  is  interesting  in 
the  sanguinary  history  of  Peru.  I  find  that  the  manuscript  of  Pedro 
Pizarro  is  the  one  already  furnished  me  by  Navarrete  himself  from  his 
own  collection.   Strange  he  should  have  forgotten  it. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  '  Conquest  of  Mexico '  has  had  a 
large  sale  among  my  countrymen.  .  .  .  You  spoke  in  one  of  your  letters  of 
writing  occasionally  for  one  of  the  English  journals.  It  would  give  me 
great  pleasure,  if  the  book  pleases  you  and  you  have  leisure,  if  you  could 
take  charge  of  it  for  the  Edinburgh.   But  I  am  aware  it  is  very  probable 

1  Prescott  abandoned  this  project. 
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you  may  have  very  little  time  and  much  to  do,  so  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  hope  for  it.  I  flatter  myself  the  character  of  the  book  is  pretty 
well  established  now,  but  the  influence  of  the  two  or  three  leading  British 
periodicals  is  important  in  this  country.   Pity  that  it  is  so. 

From  John  Church  Hamilton 

New  York,  May  14,  1844 
My  dear  Sir: 

Since  you  left  us  I  reflected  on  the  conversation  we  had  respecting  the 
Farewell  Address.  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  direct  and  right-minded 
view  you  took  of  the  matter.  My  investigation  as  I  mentioned  led  me  to 
the  conviction  that  in  the  composition  General  Washington,  Mr.  Madi- 
son and  my  father  all  had  an  agency,  the  previous  draft  of  Madison  being 
in  part  embodied  as  Washington  desired.  Why  not  state  this  to  be  so? l 
Mr.  Cabot 2  once  told  me  the  day  would  come  when  it  would  be  as  im- 
portant to  the  country  to  know  it  was  my  father's  as  Washington's,  and 
that  it  was  so  the  most  direct  external  evidence  exists  —  my  father's  Own 
statements,  the  statements  of  persons  who  saw  it  in  the  progress  of  pre- 
paration. Can  you  see  Mr.  Sparks  and  confer  with  him  freely?  I  do  not 
doubt  if  asked  that  he  will  give  you  copies  of  my  father's  letters  to  Wash- 
ington on  receiving  copies  of  Washington's  to  my  father  relating  to  this 
subject,  and  I  believe  we  would  fully  agree  as  to  the  extent  of  the  con- 
tribution of  each.  As  a  matter  of  authorship  it  is  of  less  importance  but 
there  are  other  views  affecting  the  memories  of  each  of  these  friends  which 
seem  to  me  to  render  any  obscurity  on  this  subject  far  from  desirable. 
Yours  affectionately,  J.  C.  H. 

From  Frederick  Catherwood 

Hoxton,  London,  May  16,  1844 
My  dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  the  30th  April  came  to  hand  this  morning  and  I  hasten 
to  reply  to  it.  .  .  . 

As  regards  the  design  I  sent  you  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  is  not 
the  thing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  better  might  be  obtained,  but 
at  a  higher  rate.  ...  Of  course  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  estimate 
for  your  work,  but  I  think  you  ought  to  calculate  the  expense  at  not  less 

1  Credit  to  both  Hamilton  and  Madison  was  given  by  Jared  Sparks  (Life  of Washington , 
Boston,  1852,  Appendix  V —  a  revision  of  the  Life  originally  published  in  1837)  and  by 
Washington  Irving  (Life  0/  George  Washington,  1859,  v.  261). 

2  George  Cabot,  1751-1823,  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts  1791-1796,  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  both  Washington  and  Hamilton. 
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than  £4.4  each  drawing,  and  £8.8  each  wood  cut,  which  would  make  a 
total  of  £453  exclusive  of  arabesques,  which  would  probably  be  £50  more, 
and  I  should  then  add  £100  for  extras,  making  a  total  of  £600,  or  $3000 
instead  of  $2000.  This  is  nearly  double  the  former  estimate,  but  my  ex- 
perience teaches  me  this  would  not  be  far  from  the  result,  though  proba- 
bly rather  overestimated.  As  regards  getting  up  the  work  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Weir J  is  a  very  good  artist  and  I  would  by  all  means  get  him  to  make 
you  a  design.  ...  I  am  not  sure  but  he  might  succeed,  but  I  fear  he  has 
not  had  sufficient  experience  and  practice  in  this  department  of  art,  for 
the  expense  will  be  increased  if  he  cannot  draw  on  the  block,  nor  would  it 
in  consequence  be  so  well  cut.  ...  I  have  written  fully  and  freely  and  in 
confidence.  I  would  much  rather  the  work  should  be  entirely  American 
if  possible,  and  I  think  with  the  data  I  have  given  you  ought  to  make  the 
trial,  or  at  least  further  inquiry.  Weir,  Chapman  2  and  Adams  3  so  far  as 
I  know  you  will  have  to  depend  on.  As  regards  the  responsibility  of 
choosing  an  artist  or  artists  I  should  be  willing  to  assist  you  all  in  my 
power,  but  in  such  an  important  undertaking  I  really  do  not  feel  myself 
equal  to  it.  It  was  this  feeling  which  made  me  feel  glad  when  I  had  my 
work  entirely  to  myself,  for  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  pleased  Stephens, 
nor  have  I  pleased  myself,  but  that  is  of  little  consequence.  History  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  incidents  of  travel  or  antiquities,  and  if  it  is 
not  done  very  well  it  is  better  left  alone.  ...  I  will  make  further  inquiry 
for  you,  but  do  not  like  to  order  anything  to  be  done  till  I  hear  from  you. 
Of  course  you  are  aware  that  any  work  done  by  artists  and  engravers  is 
for  cash  as  soon  as  the  work  is  finished.  They  are  all  poor.  .  .  .  With  kind 
regards  to  Mrs.  Prescott  and  family.   Yours  very  truly 

F.  Catherwood 


To  Rufus  Choate  4 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  May  16,  1844 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  received  early  this  winter  from  London  two  volumes  of  manuscripts 

1  Robert  Walter  Weir,  1 803-1 889,  Professor  of  Drawing  at  West  Point  and  known  for 
historical  paintings. 

2  John  Gadsby  Chapman,  1 808-1 890,  of  Virginia  and  New  York,  historical  painter,  illus- 
trator and  engraver. 

3  Joseph  Alexander  Adams,  1 803-1 880,  of  New  Jersey,  wood  engraver;  the  engravings  in 
Harpers  Illustrated  Bible  were  his  best  known  work. 

4  On  Daniel  Webster's  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1841  Choate  succeeded  him 
as  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts;  he  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Webster  in 
1845. 
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relating  chiefly  to  Peru,  once  forming  part  of  the  collection  of  the  late 
Lord  Kingsborough.  Mr.  Rich  who  sent  them  wrote  me  that  he  had  of- 
fered twenty  volumes  of  these  manuscripts  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  at  the  same  rate  at  which  I  pay  him  for  these  two 
volumes,  about  twelve  pounds  each.  I  have  not  seen  the  remaining 
eighteen  volumes,  but  if  they  contain  as  much  matter  as  the  two  which 
I  have  the  expense  is  reasonable,  and  much  less  than  they  could  be  copied 
for  in  London  or  Boston.  The  collection  is  undoubtedly  of  great  value 
for  the  illustration  of  the  Spanish  colonial  history  and  of  the  early  dis- 
coveries and  occupation  of  that  part  of  the  American  continent  which 
fell  to  the  Castilian  crown.  The  manuscripts  have  never  been  printed, 
and  being  by  contemporary  writers  are  of  the  highest  authority. 

As  Mr.  Rich  desired  me  to  give  my  opinion  to  the  Committee  for  the 
Library  I  now  do  so  with  great  pleasure,  and  should  not  have  neglected 
it  so  long. 

P.S.  I  will  add  that  the  two  volumes  which  I  have  concluded  to  keep 
relate  to  Peru,  on  which  I  am  now  engaged.  Some  of  the  manuscripts 
have  value  in  respect  to  the  introductory  portion  of  my  subject.  Should 
the  Committee  for  the  Library  think  it  essential  for  the  completeness  of 
the  collection  (although  there  is  no  necessary  connection  in  the  different 
parts  of  it)  to  have  these  two  volumes,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  part  with 
them  when  I  have  completed  this  part  of  my  subject  at  the  price  which 
they  cost  me. 

From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

May  17,  1844 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  been  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  news  of  the  death  of  one  of 
my  children  *  and  I  have  felt  unable  either  to  write  you  or  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  March  31,  which  I  received  through  Rich.  Since  then  the 
'Conquest  of  Mexico'  has  reached  me,  which  I  am  reading  with  much 
care  and  the  greatest  pleasure.  At  the  same  time  I  received  the  catalogue 
of  the  library  of  Dr.  Southey,2  and  as  it  contains  some  books  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  secure  either  in  London  or  here,  all  of  which  relate  to  the 
reign  of  Philip  II,  I  have  sent  an  order  to  Rich  to  buy  them  at  the  prices 
named. 

1  His  oldest  son  Gaspard  had  died  on  March  7  at  the  age  of  three  years. 

2  Southey  had  died  in  1843;  part  of  his  library  was  sold  by  Kerslake  in  Bristol  in  1845  and 
the  rest  by  auction  in  London. 
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Day  before  yesterday  announcement  was  made  here  of  a  history  of 
Philip  II  in  three  volumes  by  General  San  Miguel.1  We  shall  see  what  it  is 
like,  although  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  vocation  and  qualifications  of  the 
author  it  cannot  amount  to  much.  Within  a  few  days,  as  soon  as  my  wife 
and  family  tell  me  of  their  arrival  at  Bordeaux  where  I  must  go  to  meet 
them,  I  shall  make  a  little  trip  to  Simancas;  I  know  your  suspense  be- 
tween fear  and  hope  for  the  outcome  of  my  investigations  there,  and  that 
you  are  wondering  how  far  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  this  govern- 
ment and  its  officials  will  impede  us  from  reaping  our  harvest. 

A  propos  of  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  Sr.  Gonzalez  has  sold  his  manu- 
script of  the  last  years  of  the  life  of  the  Emperor  to  M.  Mignet  the 
French  historian  for  16,000  reales,  or  about  4000  francs.  This  may  facili- 
tate our  finding  the  documents  cited  in  it  as  he  can  have  no  further  inter- 
est in  their  being  hidden.  Pray  excuse  the  brevity  of  this  letter  from 
Yours  always  sincerely 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  May  30,  1844 
My  dear  Friend: 

Your  letter  of  the  13th  of  April  came  safe  to  hand,  and  I  regret  very 
much  to  learn  by  it  that  new  obstacles  are  likely  to  occur  to  a  free  investi- 
gation of  the  Simancas  papers.  You  say  rightly  that  I  cannot  begin  a  his- 
tory of  Philip  II  without  possessing  authentic  notices  of  the  last  days  of 
Charles  V.  It  will  never  do  to  show  my  ignorance  on  the  very  threshold 
of  the  work,  and  all  my  present  collection  will  be  unavailing  without 
materials  for  this  part  of  the  subject,  especially  as  such  misapprehen- 
sions respecting  it  have  been  made  popular  through  Robertson's  work. 
It  will  be  very  hard  if  the  Spanish  authorities  confuse  me  with  those  un- 
friendly writers  who  employ  their  pens  to  throw  a  cloud  over  the  fame  of 
their  country.  I  believe  I  may  say  without  vanity  or  exaggeration  on  this 
occasion  that  with  the  exception  of  Irving  I  have  done  as  much  as  any 
foreigner  of  the  present  day  to  exhibit  the  nation  in  a  high  and  honour- 
able point  of  view  and  have  constantly  endeavoured  to  hold  up  its  great 
men  and  the  great  achievements  of  its  people  to  the  admiration  of  the 
student  of  history.   How  absurd  then,  now  that  I  have  amassed  a  large 

1  Evaristo  San  Miguel  y  Valledor,  1780-1862,  President  of  the  Revolutionary  Junta  in 
Madrid  1 820-1 823,  Captain-General  of  Madrid,  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  pub- 
lished several  other  histories. 
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collection  of  documents,  to  compel  me  to  forego  the  work  altogether,  or  to 
undertake  it  under  embarrassments  that  must  necessarily  deprive  it  of 
its  authority  and  value.  I  trust  however  I  shall  not  receive  such  unkind 
usage  at  the  hands  of  my  adopted  countrymen.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
expressing  your  design  to  lose  no  time  in  visiting  Simancas  if  you  can 
obtain  permission.  I  always  feared  some  untoward  circumstance  would 
occur  to  embarrass  us  in  that  quarter,  yet  I  certainly  can  count  on  the 
interposition  of  such  men  as  Navarrete,  Quintana,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa 
and  the  influence  of  Irving  in  my  behalf. 

Calderon  in  a  letter  dated  April  6  writes  me  that  Senor  Quintana  pro- 
mises to  give  me  some  account  of  the  family,  that  is  the  present  descend- 
ants, and  of  the  arms  of  Pizarro.  If  he  can  furnish  the  information  (and 
as  his  writing  to  me  might  be  postponed  very  long  —  manana,  manana 
■ —  from  the  multitude  of  his  avocations)  could  you  not  see  him  per- 
sonally and  take  down  any  information  he  can  give  me?  As  to  the  arms, 
I  wish  very  much  to  get  a  sketch  of  them.  This  might  be  made  with  a 
pencil,  just  for  a  design  for  the  back  of  the  work,  to  be  uniform  with  the 
'Ferdinand'  and  with  the  'Conquest  of  Mexico/  on  both  of  which  I  have 
preserved  the  arms  of  the  hero.  It  would  not  be  difficult  I  should  suppose 
to  get  a  copy  of  the  arms  of  the  present  Pizarros,  whose  family  I  think  are 
at  Truxillo. 

You  speak  of  Sabau  as  still  going  on  with  the  translation  of  'Ferd.  and 
Isabel.'  Calderon  then  must  be  mistaken,  as  in  his  letter  he  says  that  it 
is  stopped.  I  suppose  you  can  inform  me  of  the  fact  when  you  write 
next.  .  .  . 

It  will  give  you  pleasure  to  hear  that  my  application  at  Berlin  and 
Gotha  has  been  fully  complied  with  through  the  kind  offices  in  part  of 
Baron  Humboldt  and  Ranke,  and  all  that  I  have  asked  and  more  indeed 
than  I  directed  has  been  copied  for  me. . . . 


To  Richard  Bentley 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  May  30,  1844 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  from  your  letter  by  the  last  steamer  that  your 
copyright  is  interfered  with  by  Yankee  poachers  in  the  Colonies.  I 
think  however  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  by  the  English  colonists 
themselves,  who  have  considerable  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
United  States,  and  frequently  visit  our  principal  capitals  I  am  told  in  the 
way  of  business.    I  am  confident  that  neither  my  Boston  or  New  York 
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publishers  have  any  hand  in  the  matter.  It  is  not  in  their  way  of  business 
to  send  books  abroad  on  their  own  account,  and  they  both  know  it  would 
be  a  thing  I  should  not  overlook,  as  it  is  expressly  stated  in  my  contracts 
that  the  British  market  is  my  affair  exclusively.  If  the  custom  houses 
are  as  well  guarded  in  the  Colonies  as  at  home  no  contraband  work  will 
pass  them.  I  wanted  to  send  three  or  four  presentation  copies  to  London, 
but  I  have  given  up  the  idea. 

I  inclose  you  two  affidavits  as  I  thought  you  rather  preferred  this 
form,  one  from  the  Harpers  respecting  the  *  Conquest  of  Mexico/  the 
other  from  myself  respecting  *  Ferdinand  and  Isabel.'  The  last  work  was 
published  originally  by  a  company  called  the  'American  Stationers'  Com- 
pany,' which  failed  soon  after,  and  the  persons  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs  at  the  time  are  not  here.  But  I  well  remember  the 
date  of  publication,  as  one  would  the  birthday  of  his  eldest  child.  It  was 
a  merry  Christmas.  The  work  was  so  long  delayed  here  that  I  could  not 
account  for  your  not  being  in  the  field  first.  But .  .  .  the  copyright  in 
England  will  not  be  shaken  by  a  publication  in  another  country  so  nearly 
simultaneous  as  this.   At  all  events  such  is  the  state  of  it. 


To  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  May  30,  1844 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  received  by  the  last  steamer  your  kind  letter  of  the  2nd  of  May,  con- 
taining a  draft  on  the  Barings  for  £208.10.3  which  has  been  duly  paid. 
This  settles  the  account  for  the  second  edition  of '  Ferdinand  and  Isabel ' 
and  discharges  the  first  of  the  three  notes  given  by  Mr.  Bentley  for  the 
'Conquest  of  Mexico.'  The  other  two  are  payable  nine  and  twelve 
months  from  date,  and  I  will  thank  you  to  remit  the  proceeds,  deducting 
all  expenses  as  in  the  present. 

I  am  very  sorry  for  the  interference  with  the  English  copyright,  but  I 
see  no  way  of  preventing  it  except  by  the  vigilance  of  the  custom  house 
officers.  Books  are  so  much  cheaper  here  than  in  England  that  it  affords 
a  great  temptation  to  the  people  of  the  Provinces  and  to  the  Yankees  on 
the  borders  to  make  a  great  profit,  though  at  risk  to  themselves.  It 
would  be  hopeless  to  think  of  tracing  these  things  to  their  sources,  unless 
one  had  a  means  of  communication  with  the  Provinces  which  I  have  not. 
My  own  publishers  I  am  satisfied  can  have  no  hand  in  a  matter  so  con- 
trary to  their  express  arrangements  with  me.  .  .  . 

I  wish  Bancroft  could  find  a  publisher  for  his  work  in  London.   I  can- 
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not  but  think  the  forthcoming  work  on  the  Revolution  would  be  saleable 
there,  as  the  subject  and  the  materials,  which  are  from  high  sources,  will 
have  interest  for  the  British  reader,  and  he  is  a  very  powerful  writer.  I 
am  not  of  his  way  of  thinking  on  the  politics  of  our  day,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve his  partialities  will  interfere  with  the  history  of  the  Revolution. 


From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Madrid,  June  6,  1844 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  am  writing  to  tell  you  that  in  three  days  I  shall  start  for  Simancas 
astride  of  a  mule  like  Gil  Bias,  since  in  keeping  with  everything  else  in 
Spain  the  General  Archives  of  the  Kingdom  are  in  an  almost  inaccessible 
place.  Everything  here  conspires  against  us  poor  men  of  letters.  I  learn 
by  your  letter  of  March  3 1  that  you  have  sent  additional  funds  to  your 
bankers;  they  are  unnecessary  at  present,  but  later  I  shall  arrange  for 
their  transfer  here  to  meet  the  expenses  that  will  arise.  Quintana  is  away 
from  Madrid,  having  gone  to  take  the  baths.  Poor  Navarrete  is  very  ill 
and  we  all  fear  that  he  will  not  live  long;  he  has  entirely  lost  his  memory, 
so  that  when  I  asked  him  if  he  had  anything  interesting  relating  to  Peru 
which  I  had  not  got  he  gave  me  the  work  of  Pedro  Pizarro,  without  re- 
membering that  he  had  already  sent  you  a  copy  of  it.  I  have  already  told 
you  that  I  have  acquired  an  original  unpublished  manuscript  entitled 
'History  of  Don  Pedro  Gasca,  Bishop  of  Sigiienza,  who  went  to  pacify 
the  Kingdoms  of  Peru.'  Unfortunately  it  is  so  horribly  written  that  I 
have  had  to  have  it  copied;  in  addition  to  being  written  in  a  very  small 
and  bad  hand  with  faded  ink  it  is  full  of  omissions  and  abbreviations  and 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  you  to  decipher  it. 

I  have  read  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and  pleasure  the  'Conquest  of 
Mexico/  As  soon  as  I  return  to  Madrid  I  shall  try  to  make  it  known  to 
the  public  as  it  deserves.  Since  it  is  now  improbable  that  I  shall  go  to 
France  as  my  family  will  come  by  boat  to  Cadiz  or  Vigo  it  would  be  well 
for  you  to  write  to  your  correspondent  in  Paris  to  receive  and  pay  for  the 
volumes  of  Granvelle  and  the  others  that  have  appeared.  Always  faith- 
fully yours 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 
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To  Susan  Amory  Prescott 

(Autograph) 

Albany,  y2  p.  7  ocl'k.,  Monday  evening 
[June  10,  1844] 

Here  we  are,  dear  Wife,  arrived  }4  an  hour  since,  and  as  I  am  well 
rinsed  and  dusted  I  will  write  a  line  respecting  our  progress. 

We  had  a  ride  thro'  a  most  delightful  country,  and  part  of  it  sublime 
and  savage  eno\  At  the  close  of  it  we  came  on  the  majestic  Hudson  with 
the  huge  Catskill  Mountains  rising  like  giants  of  the  river,  with  mists 
gathered  round  their  heads  and  all  lighted  up  by  the  setting  sun.  But 
we  were  so  well  fagged  that  the  picturesque  went  for  little. 

We  are  admirably  accommodated  here.  Amory  x  and  I  have  two  little 
bedrooms  opening  into  a  common  parlor.  (Eliz.2  just  comes  to  say  'we 
are  all  at  tea,'  so  I  must  adjourn.) 

As  candlelight,  can  write  but  little,  mail  closes  at  nine. 

Everything  promises  very  well.  The  children  behave  as  well  and  con- 
siderately as  possible,  and  our  compagnons  de  voyage  are  very  agreeable. 
I  should  have  enjoyed  the  journey  more  ten  days  ago.3  Riding  many 
hours  in  a  rail-car  leads  one  to  melancholy  thinking,  and  the  line  or  rather 
verse  of  Mrs.  Hemans  kept  running  in  my  head  — 

'The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  &c.'  4 

He  longed  to  visit  Europe  and  had  never  passed  a  week  before  on  the 
water,  and  yet  it  was  his  fate  to  die  on  it,  and  in  making  that  very  visit. 
How  dark  life  would  look,  if  we  could  turn  over  a  few  leaves  ahead! 

Tomorrow  we  leave  here  at  noon,  in  a  train  for  Utica,  very  convenient. 
The  weather  here  is  very  cold,  but  everything  is  beautiful  as  June. 

Pray  give  love  to  F.  and  M.5  Amory  at  my  elbow  desires  that  I  may 
not  omit  him,  and  E.  means  to  write  soon  herself.  Don't  forget  me  to 
your  Mother,  and  Believe  me  always  affectionately 

W.  H.  Prescott 

1  Prescott's  younger  son,  fourteen  years  old. 

2  Prescott's  daughter,  sixteen  years  old. 

*  Before  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  only  brother,  Rev.  Edward  Goldborough  Prescott, 
born  1804,  Rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Salem,  New  Jersey.  He  had  sailed  for  the  Azores 
on  account  of  his  health,  and  died  at  sea  on  April  11.  The  news  was  delayed  in  reaching 
Boston. 

*  Perhaps 

'Ye  far  amidst  the  southern  flowers  lie  sleeping, 
Your  graves  all  smiling  in  the  sunshine  clear, 
Save  one!  —  a  blue,  lone  distant  main  is  sweeping 
High  o'er  one  gentle  head  —  ye  rest  not  here.' 

The  Forest  Sanctuary,  TV. 

*  Father  and  mother. 
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I  am  sorry  I  forgot  to  bid  good-bye  to  good  old  Lucy.1  Do  it  for  me. 
I  shall  not  write  again  till  Wednesday. 

To  Susan  Amory  Prescott 

(Autograph) 

Trenton  Falls,  June  12,  1844 

Elizabeth  wrote  you,  dear  Wife,  this  morning  from  Utica.  I  will  now 
give  you  an  account  of  our  further  progress,  having  half  an  hour  before 
dinner,  which  we  have  fixed  at  the  fashionable  hour  of  six. 

We  had  an  exquisite  ride  through  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Mohawk  yes- 
terday, 

'And  saw  the  mighty  Mohawk  run 
From  rising  to  the  set  of  sun '  — a 

which  means  more  than  in  Tom  Moore's  day,  since  we  went  twice  as  far 
in  a  day.  The  scenery  was  of  the  softest  character  gen'lly,  though  some- 
times broken  up  with  huge  masses  of  rock,  that  looked  as  if  the  elements 
had  all  been  tumbled  together.  The  girls  enjoyed  it  with  a  real  relish,  and 
were  wishing  for  cottages  on  every  spot,  where  they  thought  they  could 
live  so  happily,  with  nothing  worse  in  them,  I  believe,  than  one  another. 
In  the  evening  at  9  ocl'k.  we  arrived  somewhat  tired  at  Utica.  Our  fast 
had  not  been  severe  however,  as  we  mitigated  it  on  the  road  by  a  plentiful 
lunch  of  strawberries  and  ice-cream. 

This  morning  we  took  a  stage  coach  and  came  over  to  this  place.  The 
road,  the  worst  possible,  gullied  and  rutted  frightfully,  and  the  girls  and 
Amory  tossing  about  like  so  many  corks,  and  shouting  merry  peals  at 
every  thump.  We  set  out  soon  after  our  arrival  on  the  formidable  cat- 
aract hunt.  After  descending  steps  for  about  eighty  feet  we  came  on  the 
winding  rocky  bed  of  the  river,  on  shelves  of  granite  with  the  water  flow- 
ing at  the  edge,  and  banks  on  each  side  of  immense  height  clothed  with 
forest  vegetation,  or  showing  dark  grey  fragments  hung  with  lichens, 
looking  just  like  moss-covered  feudal  castles.  The  ledge  of  rock  now  grew 
narrower  and  narrower,  till  it  was  only  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
wide,  over  the  thundering  cataract,  where  a  misstep  would  have  been 
death.  The  rock  jutting  out  so  that  it  might  catch  the  clothes  or  knock 
the  head  if  careless.  Iron  chains  were  fastened  to  it,  but  in  one  place  you 
have  to  stoop  under  the  cliff,  and  hold  the  chain  with  both  hands.  Eliza- 
beth had  been  very  apprehensive  before  going  down,  but  she  gathered 

1  An  old  family  servant. 

2  'From  rise  of  morn  till  set  of  sun 
I've  seen  the  mighty  Mohawk  run.' 
Thomas  Moore,  Lines  written  at  the  Cohos,  or  Falls  of  the  Mohawk  River. 
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courage,  as  Martha  *  preceded  her,  till  she  said  she  did  not  feel  the  least 
insecurity.  But  not  so  myself.  I  went  behind  cautioning  her,  and  holding 
out  my  stick  on  the  other  side  of  her,  till  at  last  I  got  so  nervous  that  I 
would  not  let  her  advance  another  step;  and  when  I  ascertained  that  this 
sort  of  creeping  was  to  continue  with  but  occasional  interruptions  for  a 
mile,  I  insisted  on  her  returning  and  going  round  over  the  hill.  She 
begged  I  would  let  her  go  on,  protesting  she  felt  perfectly  at  her  ease,  but 
I  was  inexorable.  So  leaving  the  rest  of  the  party,  including  the  Judge, 
to  wind  round  the  precipice,  we  took  it  in  the  less  glorious,  but  not  less 
picturesque  way  over  the  high  banks.  I  don't  know  how  I  had  so  for- 
gotten the  danger.  But  when  I  went  before  it  was  not  with  a  daughter. 
In  fact  she  has  lost  but  little  worth  seeing,  and  was  quite  reconciled  to  it, 
when  she  heard  Peabody,2  after  emerging  from  the  path,  say  that  'he 
would  not  let  Martha  go  over  it  again  for  $5000.'  I  am  quite  satisfied 
with  what  I  did  —  it  is  no  place  for  petticoats. 

Nothing  can  be  more  amiable  and  accommodating  than  the  children, 
enjoying  everything,  wide  awake  to  all  the  beauties  of  the  fine  scenes 
thro'  which  we  are  passing,  and  getting  a  frolic  out  of  every  thing.  'I  wish 
Mother  could  be  with  us  —  How  she  would  enjoy  this/  was  the  exclama- 
tion more  than  once.  You  would  be  amused  to  see  their  eagerness  to 
point  out  to  one  another  and  to  me  the  beauties.  Our  companions  are  dis- 
posed to  do  everything  to  make  it  pleasant,  and  the  weather  you  know 
has  been  made  on  purpose  for  us,  so  we  could  not  wish  things  otherwise. 
Tonight  we  stay  here  in  very  neat  comfortable  quarters,  tomorrow  re- 
turn to  Utica  about  15  miles,  dine  at  one,  and  go  in  the  evening  by  rail- 
road to  Syracuse  $3  miles.  Next  day  probably  to  Buffalo,  if  it  is  not  too 
far,  180  miles,  and  then  we  are  but  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Niagara, 
where  I  shall  hear  from  you  before  I  leave  it.  Amory  sleeps  in  the  room 
with  me.  He  is  up  every  morning  before  six  making  his  toilette  and  dis- 
turbing me.  By  early  rising  we  have  secured  good  quarters  at  this  house 
today,  and  saw  two  parties  disappointed. 

People  talk  very  differently  about  the  coming  election.  I  met  Mr. 
Sedgwick,  an  active  Democrat,3  who  told  me  his  party  might  as  well  give 
up,  they  had  no  chance;  and  when  I  quoted  Bancroft's  opinion,  he  said 
B.  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  up  V.  Buren  from  the  apprehension  that 
he  would  not  succeed.  He  said  N.  York  would  never  go  for  Polk.  Other 
wise  acres  say  differently.   Who  knows? 

1  Martha  Endicott  Peabody,  1 826-1 866,  daughter  of  Francis  Peabody  of  Salem  and  later 
the  wife  of  Richard  Dennison  Rogers. 

3  Francis  Peabody,  1 801-1867. 

'Theodore  Sedgwick,  1811-1859,  of  Albany;  he  became  a  prominent  lawyer  in  New 
York  and  under  Buchanan  was  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  the 
State. 
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I  trust  Father  and  Mother  have  been  well,  and  that  Mother's  head- 
ache has  subsided.  I  hope  she  gets  air  and  occupation.  I  am  sorry  Willy  x 
could  not  be  with  us,  but  he  is  better  employed. 

Remember  me  affectionately  to  Father  and  Mother,  and  yr.  own 
mother,  and  my  love  to  Elizabeth,2  and  believe  me,  dear  Wife,  Always 
your  loving  husband 

W.  H.  Prescott 

Thursday,  9  ocVk.  Trenton  Falls 
In  five  minutes  off  for  Utica.  The  girls  were  up,  cackling  like  a  couple 
of  chickens,  at  yZ  past  5,  and  with  the  Judge  patrolled  the  picturesque 
environs.  I  was  the  sluggard  of  the  party  and  did  not  rise  until  breakfast 
time.  Savage  is  here,3  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Remsen  of  New  York/  which 
makes  variety  —  of  a  sort.  The  weather  is  very  cool  indeed  here.  Lucky 
we  are  provided  w[ith]  clothes  for  it.  The  trees,  that  is  the  ash  and  the 
butternut,  have  their  leaves  all  blighted,  the  corn  has  much  of  it  been 
killed,  and  the  apple  trees  will  bear  no  fruit.  This  applies  to  a  good  deal 
of  country  we  have  rode  thro*  the  last  day.  But  these  things  hardly 
strike  the  eye  in  the  general  richness  of  the  verdure  and  the  forest  foliage. 
Eliz.  and  Amory  every  now  and  then  find  a  resemblance  to  Pepperell, 
when  we  come  to  a  quiet  green  nook.  I  like  to  have  them  love  the  old 
spot,  and  wish  we  could  get  to  it  without  summering  it  at  Nahant.  But  I 
fear  it  would  not  do. 

Where  we  shall  go  tomorrow  —  Rochester  or  Buffalo  —  is  doubtful. 
But  on  Saturday  we  shall  be  at  Niagara.   Till  then  I  shall  not  probably 
be  able  to  write  you  again,  and  that  may  not  be  in  time  for  the  mail  of 
that  day.   The  mail  runs  in  two  days  from  Buffalo  to  Boston. 
Love  again  to  F.  and  M.  from  yours  always 

W.  H.  P. 

1  William  Gardiner  Prescott,  1 826-1 895,  Prescott's  oldest  son,  at  this  time  in  college. 

2  Prescott's  sister,  Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter. 

3  1784-1873,  founder  of  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  in  the  Town  of  Boston, 
President  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  author  of  the  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New 
England,  etc.  He  married  in  1823,  Elizabeth  Otis  (Stillman)  Lincoln,  widow  of  James  Otis 
Lincoln. 

4  Probably  William  Remsen,  born  181 5,  leading  New  York  business  man  and  a  founder  of 
the  St.  Nicholas  Society. 
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To  Susan  Amory  Prescott 

(Autograph) 

Niagara  Falls,  Sunday  Morning 
[June  16,  1844] 

Here  we  are,  my  dear  Wife,  on  the  brink  of  the  great  Cataract,  and  my 
window  looks  out  on  the  rapids  whirling  and  rushing  over  huge  rocks  on 
the  way  to  the  terrible  descent.  The  eye  takes  in  a  beautiful  island,  called 
Goat  Island,  covered  with  the  grand  vegetation  that  belongs  to  the  West- 
ern part  of  this  great  State,  though  nowhere  seen  on  such  a  scale  as  here. 
The  children  and  Mr.  P[eabody]  are  strolling  over  the  island,  and  I  will 
secure  you  a  letter  before  the  mail  closes,  which  will  be  early  today. 

The  pleasantest  part  of  our  route  from  Utica  was  between  Auburn  and 
Rochester,  a  distance  of  some  seventy  miles.  Tell  Father,  by  the  bye, 
that  the  cars  on  his  railroad  do  their  work  in  shorter  time  than  on  any 
other  road  in  this  quarter.  We  passed  thro*  a  succession  of  fields  covered 
with  heavy  crops  of  grain,  chiefly  wheat  and  oats,  very  little  Indian  corn. 
Every  now  and  then,  acres  of  honeysuckle  clover  filled  the  air  with  per- 
fume, and  the  whole  verdure  and  vegetation  laid  as  heavy  on  the  ground, 
as  if  it  were  the  first  crop.  They  do  not  dress  their  land,  except  a  little  for 
wheat,  and  Heaven  sends  them  good  harvests  for  the  asking.  They  have 
some  trouble  however  in  clearing  the  ground  of  the  timber,  which  looks 
like  a  forest  of  masts  with  no  horizontal  branches  except  at  the  top  — ■ 
maple,  white  oak,  elm,  beech,  all  of  the  most  glorious  rich  tints,  gen'lly 
dark  green.  The  fields  are  covered  with  cattle,  much  of  it  of  foreign 
breed.  It  is  just  the  country  for  a  man  who  wants  to  live  well  and  live 
cheap.  Beef  5  cents  a  pound,  mutton  i>£  cents,  chickens  ninepence  a 
pair,  butter  ninepence  a  pound,  and  all  of  the  best  quality.  How  I  should 
like  a  cottage  here !  Amory  means  to  take  a  farm  and  live  in  clover  — 
without  working. 

He  has  conducted  himself  very  well  indeed  throughout  the  journey. 
He  has  general  superintendence  of  the  luggage,  sees  to  its  removal  to  and 
from  the  cars,  and  to  its  distribution  among  the  party.  He  cocks  his 
beaver,  and  gives  his  orders  with  an  air  of  authority,  I  can  tell  you,  quite 
worthy  of  a  young  midshipman,  which  I  have  no  doubt  they  take  him 
for.  He  is  now  by  my  side  drilling  out  a  letter  to  you.  As  to  Eliz.  and 
Martha,  they  are  turtledoving  it  the  whole  way.  Martha  is  a  most  ami- 
able creature  and  I  think  the  influence  of  her  example  very  good  on  E's 
more  energetic  and  decided  character. 

On  our  arrival  last  evening  here,  we  found  Mr.  Tot  Peabody  *  and  a 

1  Samuel  Endicott  Peabody,  1 825-1909,  son  of  Francis  Peabody. 
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Mr.  Phillips  x  of  Salem,  who  had  ordered  rooms  for  us.  I  was  wise  eno'  to 
accompany  the  party  after  tea  on  a  stroll  over  Goat  Island,  like  a  goat,  as 
I  was,  and  caught  a  smart  rheumatism  which  has  driven  me  to  oiled 
silk  today,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  does  not  to  cotton  batting.  The  truth 
is,  I  am  too  old,  or  what  is  the  same,  too  infirm,  to  set  out  on  my  travels. 
The  sun  and  water  blind  me,  the  dampness  gives  me  rheumatism,  the 
half  baked  biscuit  gives  me  the  dyspepsia.  Such  poor  devils  as  myself 
should  never  migrate  further  than  Pepperell,  and  leave  this  scouring  the 
country  for  the  picturesque,  to  young  sentimentals  or  such  robustious 
horrid  healthy,  juvenile  personages  as  Mr.  Fr.  Peabody,  who,  to  say  the 
truth,  is  the  best  tempered,  accommodating  man  I  know  of;  he  reminds 
me  in  his  mental  organization  of  Dr.  Webster.2  I  find  too  I  have  lost  my 
relish  greatly  for  the  picturesque.  I  doubt  if  I  shall  take  the  trouble  to 
cross  the  river  to  see  the  great  horseshoe  fall  on  the  English  side.  A 
cataract  after  all  is  but  water  moving,  instead  of  water  quiet  —  and  I 
prefer  still  water  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

We  shall  stay  here  till  Wednesday  and  early  that  day  begin  our  retro- 
grade march.  It  will  be  long  before  I  go  a-pleasuring  again,  without  you 
or  F.  and  M.,  which  I  think  is  the  same  as  an  indefinite  postponement. 
I  expect  a  letter  from  you  in  half  an  hour  when  the  mail  arrives,  and  I  hope 
I  shall  hear  they  have  improved  in  spirits,  and  that  Mother  is  about  her 
usual  benevolent  occupations. 

I  meet  every  now  and  then  with  traces  of  the  '  Conquest  of  Mexico*  on 
the  road.  It  seems  to  have  been  well  distributed  thro'  the  State,  and  I 
have  even  been  greeted  by  one  Boniface  —  mine  host  of  Trenton  —  as 
an  old  acquaintance,  i.e.  literary.  We  have  Remsen  and  his  wife  here, 
also  old  Mr.  Maturin  Livingston  3  of  N.Y.  —  out  of  health.  He  insists 
on  our  returning  by  North  River  and  my  taking  E.  to  his  place  there, 
which  I  shall  not  do  certainly.  Also  Mr.  James  Savage  and  spouse  are 
here.  So  we  have  not  only  the  poetry  of  life,  but  the  prose  —  and  eno* 
of  it,  I  assure  you. 

Give  my  love  to  Father  and  Mother,  also  to  your  mother  and  E.  D., 
and  believe  me,  dear  Susan,  always  your  affec.  husband, 

W.  H.  Prescott 

P.S.   As  I  was  subscribing  my  name  a  gent,  of  colour  put  his  physiog- 

1  Probably  Stephen  Clarendon  Phillips,  1801-1857,  trustee  and  philanthropist,  Member 
of  Congress  1834-1838,  and  Mayor  of  Salem  1838-1842. 

2  Dr.  John  White  Webster,  born  1793,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Harvard  1 827-1 850;  the 
notorious  murderer  of  Dr.  George  Parkman  in  1849,  f°r  which  crime  he  was  executed  in 
1850. 

3  Born  1769,  Recorder  of  New  York  City  1 804-1 807  and  Judge  of  Dutchess  County  in 
1823.   His  country  place  was  on  the  ancestral  domain  at  Staatsburgh. 
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nomy  into  the  room  and  sd.  'no  letter  for  you  by  the  mail.'  I  hope  I 
shan't  meet  anybody  I  know  for  an  hour,  at  least,  and  so  I  will  take  a 
stroll  solus  among  the  cataracts. 


To  Susan  Amory  Prescott 

(Autograph) 

Niagara  Falls,  June  17,  1844 
My  dear  Susan: 

I  have  received  this  morning  your  letter  conveying  some  sad  tidings, 
the  death  of  poor  Mrs.  Kinsley.1  So  one  calamity  treads  on  another. 
How  impossible  it  is  to  get  ahead  of  bad  news.  The  precautions  we  took 
I  should  have  thought  would  have  secured  Margaret 2  and  her  aunt 
against  any  abrupt  communication  of  Edward's  death.  But  it  seems  it 
was  all  in  vain.  Margaret  may  be  well  stunned  by  two  such  heavy  blows, 
and  at  once.  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  how  she  endures  them.  Her  own 
mother  and  family  will  I  trust  afford  her  consolation,  and  enable  her  the 
better  to  bear  up  under  them.  But  we  know  little  of  them,  and  after  all 
her  best  support  must  be  in  her  own  principles,  which  I  believe  are  excel- 
lent, and  in  her  trust  in  God. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  have  received  Dr.  Doane's  3  letter  in  Boston;  though 
there  would  not  have  been  much  to  tell,  there  would  be  something,  and  I 
should  gladly  have  furnished  it.  I  had  no  doubt  he  would  do  justice  to 
E's  character  and  his  fidelity  in  his  profession,  and  no  one  is  better  quali- 
fied to  appreciate  them. 

We  are  passing  our  time  on  the  American  side  of  the  Falls.  We  had  in- 
tended to  have  crossed  to  the  British  side  for  a  few  hours  today,  but  the 
lowering  weather  this  morning  prevented,  and  F.  Peabody  overfatigued 
himself  yesterday.  So  we  have  decided  to  postpone  this  till  tomorrow, 
and  in  the  meantime  I  lounge  round  with  the  girls,  and  study  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  in  characters  such  as  Nature  has  seldom  traced.  The  cat- 
aracts, for  there  are  three  of  them,  keep  up  a  sullen  roar,  and  the  breakers 
rushing  by  under  my  windows  make  wild  music  that  never  lulls  for  a 
moment.   I  have  passed  a  good  deal  of  the  time  in  my  own  room,  and  in 

1  Aunt  of  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Prescott. 

9  Margaret  J.  Smith,  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Prescott,  of  Salem,  New  Jersey,  where  she  married 
him  in  1835. 

3  George  Washington  Doane,  1799-1869,  of  New  Jersey;  after  holding  positions  in  New 
York  and  Boston  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  New  Jersey  in  1832.  He  had  ordained  and 
married  the  Reverend  Edward  G.  Prescott  and  was  collecting  material  for  a  sketch  of  his 
life. 
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this  quiet  way  the  hours  here  have  glided  away  much  more  to  my  mind 
than  you  might  judge  from  my  captious  letter  of  yesterday.  But  I  got  a 
smart  touch  of  rheumatism,  and  was  writing  to  you  under  its  influence. 
It  was  a  shame  to  send  you  the  vapourings  of  the  few  splenetic  moments 
I  have  had  on  the  journey.  But  spleen  cannot  long  abide  in  these  wonder- 
ful regions,  where  all  petty  annoyances  and  frets  are  soon  merged  in  senti- 
ments of  awe  and  admiration  of  the  most  glorious  wonders  of  Crea- 
tion. 

Tuesday  mornings  9  ocVk 
—  i.e.  11  minutes  of  9 

A  bright  day  and  favourable  to  our  expedition  to  the  Canada  shore.  I 
lay  with  the  window  partly  open  last  night,  and  heard  the  roaring  surges 
sweeping  on  to  the  great  cataract.  I  assure  you  it  filled  me  with  solemn 
feelings  to  be  thus  lying  on  the  brink  of  the  vast  abyss,  with  the  ceaseless 
hum  of  its  breakers  in  my  ear.  A  column  of  spray  rises  up  perpetually  in 
a  sort  of  misty  veil,  which  in  this  morning's  sun  takes  all  the  gay  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  while  the  huge  volume  of  waters  rolls  over  the  fall  in  a 
deep  emerald  green,  which  soon  is  broken  up  into  sheets  of  pearly  foam. 
Ragged  trees  70  and  80  feet  high,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  lie  prostrated  on 
the  river  banks  and  add  to  the  savage  grandeur  of  the  scenery.  Is  there 
any  spot  in  the  world  calculated  to  give  such  an  idea  of  the  might  of  the 
Creator?  Like  all  that  is  truly  sublime  and  terrible  in  Nature  the  mind 
becomes  more,  instead  of  less  sensible  to  its  influence,  the  longer  it  con- 
templates it.  Yet  men  squabble  and  fight  in  its  presence  as  they  do  else- 
where, and  its  banks  were  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  bloodiest  struggles 
in  the  War  of  1812.  Every  year  some  dismal  accident  happens  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  they  find  the  mutilated  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  and 
even  birds  —  ducks  in  great  numbers,  who  have  ventured  too  near,  and 
been  sucked  into  the  insatiable  vortex.  What  a  death!  I  love,  while 
strolling  round  the  noble  woods  on  the  shores,  to  go  back  to  the  time  when 
Father  Hennepin  in  1678  first  discovered  these  Falls,1  when  the  country 
was  disputed  by  the  wild  bear  and  the  wilder  Iroquois.  He  has  left  a 
very  good  account  of  the  scene  and  the  effect  produced  on  him.  It  would 
seem  that  the  position  of  the  cataracts  has  changed  but  very  little  since 
then,  and  that  all  this  perpetual  friction  and  commotion  does  not  wear 
away  more  than  a  foot  or  so  in  a  year  of  the  hard  limestone  which  forms 
the  walls  and  upper  bed  of  the  Niagara.  Yet  the  falls  are  supposed  by 
Lyell  to  have  eaten  their  way  back  all  the  distance  from  Ontario,  seven 

1  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  about  1640  to  about  1702,  Recollet  Missionary  to  Canada;  he 
visited  Niagara  Falls  in  1678  on  La  Salle's  second  expedition  to  the  West,  but  was  probably 
not  their  discoverer. 
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miles!   So  the  creation  must  run  back  further  than  the  supposed  date  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  by  a  good  bit! 

Last  evening  as  I  was  going  to  bed,  having  been  sitting  in  Peabody's 
room  with  him  as  he  felt  not  very  well,  I  heard  the  sounds  of  a  violin,  and 
following  it  found  our  young  ladies,  with  Master  Judge  who  had  just 
bade  me  good  night,  pirouetting  and  waltzing  with  all  their  might,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Livingstons  and  Remsens,  and  a  black  fiddler,  to  my 
great  amazement;  —  a  fiddle  over  a  cataract!  Such  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  them!  There  was  a  scarcity  of  beaux,  as  Master  Tot  and  his 
friend  Phillips  left  us  yesterday  morning  for  Montreal. 

Wednesday,  June  igth,  n  a.m. 

As  this  will  be  the  last  letter  I  shall  write,  I  have  detained  it  till  the 
last  hour.  All  the  party  but  myself  have  gone  over  to  the  Canada  side 
this  forenoon  to  see  the  British  side  of  the  Cataract.  Yesterday  the  spray 
from  the  waterfall  was  blown  so  violently  that  it  was  impossible  to  go 
without  being  very  much  wet,  so  after  going  to  the  ferry  we  gave  it  up. 
Today  my  eyes  are  somewhat  worried  by  staring  at  cataracts  and  rapids, 
and  I  shall  pass  the  hours  in  solitary  rambling  among  the  gigantic  cedars 
and  oaks  of  Goat  Island.  I  wish  I  could  transport  you  to  their  deep  green 
shades.  How  I  should  like  to  have  Father  make  one  circuit  —  about  two 
miles  —  with  me,  of  this  wonderful  island,  where  the  vegetation  is  on  the 
same  stupendous  scale  with  the  water  scenery. 

Tomorrow  at  six  a.m.  we  leave  Niagara  and  passing  thro'  Buffalo,  the 
future  Queen  of  the  West,  and  Rochester,  we  shall  sleep  at  Auburn, 
about  150  miles  —  a  hard  ride,  but  we  are  recruited.  Friday  forenoon  we 
shall  visit  the  famous  Auburn  State  Prison,  and  at  2  ocl'k.  set  out  through 
Syracuse  for  Utica,  about  80  miles,  and  shall  sleep  there.  Saturday  we 
shall  pass  thro'  Schenectady  and  so  to  Albany,  about  90  miles.  We  shall 
spend  Sunday  there;  first,  because  F.  P.  does  not  like  to  travel  on  Sunday, 
and  second,  because  there  are  no  cars  if  he  did.  On  Monday  we  shall  dine 
at  Springfield,  and  reach  Boston,  God  willing,  before  sunset,  and  Martha 
will  pass  the  night  with  E.  Should  anything  occur  to  defeat  this  arrange- 
ment you  will  get  a  line  from  me  to  advise  you.  Otherwise  not,  as  this 
will  not  reach  you  till  Saturday.  You  will  get  also  a  letter  from  Amory, 
and  one  from  E.  to  Wm.  The  children  have  behaved  extremely  well,  and 
enjoyed  everything  with  the  relish  of  a  first  taste.  I  have  enjoyed  things 
full  as  much  as  I  anticipated;  but  most  willingly  do  I  return  to  home  and 
to  my  regular  occupations.  They  shall  not  be  interrupted  again  for  many 
a  good  month.  Write  to  me  Friday  morning,  putting  the  letter  in  before 
dinner.  This  will  give  me  the  latest  news.  You  may  write  another  letter 
and  send  it  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday.   I  have  left  no  room  to  request 
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you  to  give  my  love  to  Father,  Mother,  your  mother  and  my  boy,  and 
believe  me,  Dear,  always  your  affectionate 

W.  H.  P.1 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  June  30,  1844 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  received  yours  by  the  last  steamer.  By  a  very  kind  letter  from 
Madame  de  Gayangos  I  had  learned  the  afflicting  intelligence  of  the  loss 
of  your  little  boy.  Be  assured  I  know  how  to  comprehend  the  nature  and 
extent  of  your  suffering.  I  most  sincerely  sympathize  with  you  both.  A 
similar  calamity  befell  me,  excepting  that  mine  was  a  daughter,  some 
years  since.  It  was  my  favorite  child,  taken  away  at  the  age  of  four,2 
when  all  the  loveliness  and  vivacity  of  the  character  is  just  opening  on  us. 
I  never  can  suffer  again  as  I  then  did.  It  was  my  first  heavy  sorrow,  and 
I  suppose  that  we  cannot  feel  twice  so  bitterly.  It  recalls  a  most  painful 
period  of  my  existence  in  thus  alluding  to  it.  Your  sorrows  are  fresh,  but 
time  will  help  you  to  bear  them,  together  with  the  conviction  that  your 
little  boy  is  spared  many  a  sorrow  himself,  and  many  a  temptation  to 
error  by  being  thus  early  removed  to  a  happier  and  brighter  existence. 
Pray  give  my  sincere  condolences  to  your  wife,  and  assure  her  of  my 
feelings  in  respect  to  your  loss. 

In  your  letter  you  mention  that  the  manuscripts  of  Gonzalez  have  been 
sold  to  Mignet.3  I  should  prefer  to  try  to  get  the  copies  at  Simancas  be- 
fore giving  such  a  price.  But  it  would  be  better  to  give  even  this  price 
than  not  to  have  them  at  all.  He  never  offered  them  to  you  on  such  terms, 
which  is  strange.  But  unless  there  is  foul  play  we  shall  get  them  at  a 
much  better  rate  at  Simancas.  Pray  do  not  lose  time,  when  you  can  do 
so  without  detriment  to  your  own  affairs,  in  securing  copies  at  Simancas. 
I  should  think  as  soon  as  you  have  them  it  would  be  well  to  transmit 
them  without  delay  to  me,  and  indeed  it  would  be  best  I  think  to  forward 
such  manuscripts  and  books  as  you  have  now  on  hand  at  once  to  Cadiz 

1  'I  saw  Mr.  Choate  the  other  day,  lately  returned  from  Washington.  He  says  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  do  anything  in  respect  to  your  father's  manuscripts,  but  that  he  intends  next 
year  to  try  to  get  the  Smithsonian  Fund  appropriated  to  a  library,  and  has  great  confidence 
that  the  purchase  of  your  father's  papers  will  then  be  made.  But  to  say  truth  I  do  not  place 
my  trust  in  Congress  or  Congressional  Committees,  any  more  than  in  Princes.'  —  Prescott 
to  George  Rich,  June  30,  1844. 

2  Catharine  Hickling  Prescott,  1 824-1 829. 

3  The  subsequent  history  of  these  manuscripts  is  related  in  Stirling-Maxwell,  The 
Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  4th  ed.,  xxi,  xxxix. 
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to  Mr.  Burton  for  me.  The  season  is  favorable  to  good  passages,  and 
there  is  much  less  risk  than  later.  And  Spain  is  now  I  suppose  as  quiet  as 
it  is  likely  to  be,  so  that  their  conveyance  would  run  but  little  risk,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  long  Mr.  Burton  himself  may  remain  at  Cadiz. 
So  I  would  not  delay  sending  the  papers. 

When  the  Spanish  history  of  Philip  II  by  Senor  Miguel  appears  I  will 
thank  you  to  let  me  have  a  copy.  I  do  not  think  any  Spanish  narrative 
will  prejudice  an  English  one.  .  . . 

I  shall  soon  hear  of  you  more  particularly  from  the  Calderons  who  will 
be  here  before  August  probably. 

From  General  William  Miller 

Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  July  5,  1844 
My  dear  Prescott: 

A  thousand  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  29th  of  October  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  receive  two  months  ago,  not  long  after  I  had  written  to 
you  announcing  my  arrival  here. 

Right  glad  was  I  to  learn  that  you  were  all  well  at  the  once  Red  Man's 
Domain,1  although  I  have  since  heard  to  my  great  sorrow  that  the  Judge 
has  had  a  slight  attack  of  paralysis.  I  trust  however  most  sincerely  that 
he  is  ere  this  quite  recovered.  When  next,  or  whenever  rather,  you  treat 
me  with  a  few  lines  I  should  like  to  be  favoured  with  more  particulars 
relative  to  the  excellent  members  of  your  family,  and  most  especiallv  of 
Madame  Mere,  three  of  whose  kind  notes,  with  the  large  axe  you  may 
recollect,  I  preserve  with  great  care.  The  next  time  I  have  the  happiness 
to  be  in  Boston  I  shall  certainly  hope  to  be  presented  with  an  auger,  that 
being  another  article  in  which  your  ingenious  countrymen  beat  the 
English  out  and  out. 

Yes,  farming  is  to  my  taste  the  most  agreeable  of  all  occupations,  and 
nothing  would  afford  me  more  pleasure  than  comparing  notes  with  your 
venerable  father  at  Pepperell,  and  of  telling  him  the  tilth  we  observe  in 
Kent;  how  thoroughly  we  are  obliged  to  keep  our  land  clean  to  cultivate 
it  to  advantage;  how  well  I  made  Peruvian  guano  (the  deposit  of  sea  gulls 
accumulated  during  ages  on  islets  where  it  never  rains)  answer,  contrary 
to  the  expectations  of  my  labourers;  how  important  it  is  to  drain  our 
fields  and  take  care  that  no  manure  is  lost,  or  sullage  allowed  to  escape 
from  the  farm  yard.  Give  me  the  ploughshare,  for  I  believe  it  is  after  all 
my  forte,  and  if  I  abandoned  it  and  my  wigwam,  which  I  made  a  snug 
little  house  of  at  Coldred,  it  was  because  I  could  not  well  avoid  doing  so. 

In  the  mean  time  I  am  rejoiced,  and  so  is  all  the  reading  world,  that 

1  Pepperell,  bought  by  Colonel  Prescott  from  the  Indians. 
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you  stick  to  your  famous  quill,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  not  think  of  al- 
lowing it  to  rest  until  you  have  favoured  posterity  with  a  History  of  Peru. 
I  am  most  anxious  to  see  your  Mexico.  I  hope  you  have  not  neglected 
my  great  favourite  Bernal  Diaz,  and  that  you  have  sometimes  allowed 
him  to  speak  for  himself  in  his  own  naive,  and  often  I  think  most  elo- 
quent manner.  Robertson  seems  to  have  thought  meanly  of  him  because 
he  spoke  out  and  so  much  about  himself.  But  perhaps  Robertson  never 
read  his  book  in  Spanish,  or  that  if  he  did  he  was  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  elocuente  simplicidad  of  that  language. 

Be  pleased  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  you  do  set  to  work  in  earnest  upon 
the  History  of  Peru  and  bring  it  down  to  the  end  of  the  18th  Century  I 
possess  most  interesting  and  ample  documents  relative  to  that  important 
event,  which  the  Spaniards  have  tried  so  much  to  conceal,  the  Revolution 
de  Tupac- Amaru  that  commenced  at  the  latter  end  of  1780  and  was  not 
entirely  put  down  till  upwards  of  two  years  afterwards.1  Tupac-Amaru 
was  a  great  man  and  undertook  a  great  and  noble  work,  having  in  him 
much  more  patriotism  and  heroism  than  most  or  any  of  the  more  modern 
South  American  caudillos.2  I  procured  the  manuscripts  alluded  to  by 
accident  from  a  learned  friar  named  Guzman  in  Chili.  I  drew  up  a  rough 
sketch,  a  poor  one  but  the  best  I  could,  of  their  contents,  which  after- 
wards in  1835  I  na-d  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  and  improving  at  Cuzco 
and  Puno,  which  departments  were  the  scene  of  action,  and  where  I  met 
three  or  four  octogenarians  of  great  intelligence  and  respectability  who 
had  known  Tupac-Amaru  personally  and  served  either  against  or  for  him. 
One  of  them  had  witnessed  his  most  heartrending  execution  and  that  of 
his  heroic  wife  Micaela  Bastidas,  together  with  one  of  their  sons. 

I  have  also  the  last  will  and  testament  of  one  Legesama,  the  last  to  die 
of  Pizarro's  companions.3  It  is  of  great  interest,  for  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  and  Legesama  portrays  admirably 
to  Philip  the  2d,  to  whom  he  addresses  his  will  or  declaration,  the  state 
of  society  they  found  to  exist  under  the  Incas.  I  have  also  other  docu- 
ments of  that  sort  which  I  had  copied  from  the  originals  in  the  Archives 
of  Cuzco,  containing  proofs  of  most  interesting  historical  facts.  I  need 
not  add  that  all  I  have  is  at  your  disposition. 

You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Peru.  From 
my  knowledge  of  the  various  candidates  for  supreme  command  I  do  not 

1  Jos6  Gabriel  Condorcauqui,  1 740-1 781,  who  took  the  name  of  his  grandfather  Tupac- 
Amaru,  the  last  of  the  Incas.  He  headed  a  revolt  of  the  Indians  against  the  Spanish  but 
was  defeated  and  executed  in  1781. 

2  Chieftains. 

3  Mancio  Sierra  Legesama;  Prescott  gives  his  will  in  full  in  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  Appen- 
dix IV. 
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see  much  probability  of  that  distracted  country  enjoying  peace  and 
quietness  for  many  years  to  come.  According  to  the  latest  accounts  I 
have,  Vivanco  s  and  Castilla  2  were  on  the  eve  of  a  battle.  Vivanco,  al- 
though an  excellent  Peruvian  scholar  and  gentlemanly  well  meaning  man, 
is  too  great  a  talker  and  too  fond  of  listening  to  his  own  talk  ever  to  make 
a  good  ruler,  whether  of  a  province  or  of  a  republic.  He  is  surrounded 
by  those  smooth  long-tongued  gentlemen,  very  plausible,  y  hombres  des 
muchas  razones  3  so  abundant  in  Peru,  but  who  once  in  office  become  the 
most  useless  and  egotistical  fellows  in  the  world,  and  do  nothing  but 
preach  and  fill  their  pockets.  Castilla  is  a  harum-scarum  stubborn  ambi- 
tious man,  but  decidedly  brave  and  enterprising,  and  as  good  a  patriot  as 
his  opponent,  and  besides  possesses  some  good  qualities.  Both  of  them 
served  under  me  at  Ayacucho.4  Castilla  served  as  a  cadet  in  the  Royalist 
Army  at  the  battle  of  Chacabuco  in  Chile  in  1817.3 

But  you  will  expect  me  to  say  something  about  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
From  no  spot  can  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean  be  viewed  with  more  pleasur- 
able feelings  than  from  these  green  isles.  This  is  the  place  to  look  at  the 
boundless  dark  blue  sea,  foaming  surf  and  placid  lagoons;  for  shady 
bowers,  for  quietness  and  repose  under  a  calm  and  beautiful  sky.  We 
have  no  horrible  screeching  locomotives,  smoky  steamboats,  dangerous 
rail-ways  or  noisy  omnibuses  to  destroy  our  rural  scenery  and  disturb  our 
tranquillity.  The  truly  good  natured  and  simple  hearted  natives  are  not 
less  interesting  than  their  isles. 

I  wish  you  would  let  me  know  more  about  your  tertulianos?  for  whom 
I  feel  a  deep  interest.  What  is  Sumner  about?  I  have  fully  made  up  my 
mind  that  he  will  by  and  bye  step  into  the  shoes  of  Judge  Story  7  or  some 
other  almost  equally  eminent  and  learned  man.  Did  Sumner  write  the 
article  in  the  North  American  Review  in  exoneration  and  praise  of  Cap- 
tain Mackenzie,8  and  which  our  sturdy,  strongheaded  friend  Sturgis  has 
pulled  to  pieces  in  three  papers  published  in  one  of  your  Boston  Gazettes? 

1  Manuel  Ignacio  de  Vivanco,  1 806-1 873;  he  had  proclaimed  himself  Dictator  of  Peru  in 
1843  but  was  overthrown  by  Castilla  in  1845  and  went  into  exile. 

2  General  Ramon  Castilla,  1797-1867;  President  of  Peru  in  1 845-1 851  and  later.  He  re- 
stored peace  and  order  to  the  country. 

3  Men  of  many  arguments. 

4  December  9,  1824;  the  decisive  battle  in  which  the  Spanish  Viceroy  La  Serna  was  de- 
feated and  captured  by  General  Sucre  and  independence  secured. 

5  In  which  the  Spanish  General  Maroto  was  defeated  by  General  San  Martin. 
.   6  Circle  of  intimate  friends. 

7  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  from  181 1  until  his  death  in  1845. 

8  Commander  Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie,  1 803-1 848;  in  1842  he  commanded  the 
United  States  Brig  Somers,  on  which  a  mutiny  occurred.  He  executed  the  three  ringleaders 
and  later  requested  a  court  martial  which  acquitted  him.  Sumner's  article  was  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  July,  1843. 
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I  took  much  interest  in  this  question,  and  without  venturing  an  opinion 
on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  case,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  fear 
influences  military  and  naval  men  in  critical  positions  much  more  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  if  one  influential  or  popular  officer  gets  alarmed, 
his  doubts  and  surmises  and  prudence  run  like  wildfire  through  a  whole 
body  of  men,  even  amongst  those  who  under  ordinary  circumstances  or 
when  left  to  judge  and  act  for  themselves  are  courageous. 

Is  Mr.  William  Gardiner  z  still  as  busy  with  parchment  and  getting 
affidavits  as  formerly?  By  the  bye,  could  he  inform  me  who  is  a  John 
Ricord,  Esqr.  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  now  Attorney  General  to 
His  Hawaiian  Majesty?  He  dropped  as  it  were  from  the  clouds,  having 
it  appears  come  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  some  six  months  ago.  He  is 
a  terrible  long-winded,  twisting  and  twirling  sort  of  a  gentleman,  and 
makes  lots  of  work  here. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dexter  and  their  promising  children  are 
quite  well.  What  are  your  own  fine  boys  doing  ?  Pray  remember  me  most 
kindly  to  them  all,  not  forgetting  your  fair  daughter,  whose  'most  obedi- 
ent humble  servant'  assure  her  I  ever  remain. 

To  the  venerable  Judge,  to  your  most  excellent  Mother,  to  your  Better 
Half  and  to  yourself  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  entertain  for  all  unalterable 
respect  and  affection,  and  may  God  preserve  you  all  for  many  years. 

Wm.  Miller 


To  Frederick  Catherwood 

(Noctograph) 

Nahant,  July  1 5,  1 844 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  your  very  kind  letter  by  the  last  steamer,  in  which  you 
write  further  details  respecting  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  the 
illustrations.  On  reconsidering  the  offers  made  by  the  Harpers,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  sell  them  the  copies  to  be  published 
entire,  instead  of  in  numbers,  and  I  am  therefore  confirmed  in  the  deter- 
mination I  expressed  to  you  in  my  last,  not  to  go  on  with  the  project. 
Still  as  it  is  quite  possible  I  may  do  so  at  a  future  time  with  both  my  his- 
tories, I  shall  find  the  information  you  have  given  me  of  much  value,  and 
I  shall  be  obliged  still  further  if  at  your  leisure  you  will  give  me  the  ad- 
dress of  one  or  two  of  the  best  artists  whom  you  would  advise  me  to  em- 
ploy, both  for  the  designs  and  for  the  engraving.  I  agree  with  you  that 
the  illustrations  when  done  should  be  done  in  the  best  manner,  other- 

1  William  Howard  Gardiner,  Prescott's  lifelong  friend  and  executor,  for  whom  he  named 
his  oldest  son.   He  was  a  well-known  Boston  lawyer. 
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wise  they  would  degrade  instead  of  embellish  the  history.  And  from  your 
calculations  I  presume  to  be  executed  in  this  manner  I  cannot,  making 
allowance  for  extras,  etc.,  put  the  cost  of  thirty-six  designed  and  engraved 
on  wood  at  a  less  average  than  eighty  dollars  for  an  illustration.  I  am 
sure  with  all  your  good  nature  you  will  feel  relieved  by  my  not  going  on 
at  present  with  the  affair,  though  to  say  truth  your  being  present  in  Lon- 
don is  one  reason  why  I  have  been  reluctant  to  abandon  it. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  your  own  work  is  likely  to  do  so  well  in 
England.  I  do  not  learn  that  any  efforts  are  making  here  as  yet  to  collect 
subscribers.  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  I  am  passing  the  hot  weather  at 
Nahant,  but  I  occasionally  visit  Boston,  and  can  do  so  without  incon- 
venience at  any  time. 

Your  friend  Dr.  Cabot  has  entered  the  state  matrimonial  with  every 
prospect  of  happiness.  Stephens  I  have  not  heard  from  lately,  but  Cabot 
saw  him  the  other  day  in  New  York  and  said  his  spirits  seemed  pretty 
good.  I  thought  him  rather  under  a  cloud  when  I  saw  him  there  in  April 
last.  He  shows  great  depth  of  feeling  certainly.  I  think  while  his  father 
lives  he  will  not  be  much  disposed  to  ramble  again,  at  least  so  he  told  me. 
And  in  the  meantime  he  is  taking  care  of  his  own  and  his  father's  pro- 
perty and  courting  the  law;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  win  much  professional 
business  when  it  is  known  that  a  man  does  not  need  it. 


To  Theodore  Sedgwick  Fay 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  July  30,  1844 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  received  by  the  last  steamer  your  friendly  letter  of  June  13th  in  which 
I  learn  that  the  remaining  manuscripts  will  be  soon  in  a  state  to  forward 
to  me.  They  will  be  very  welcome.  1  am  much  obliged  by  your  adding 
such  as  you  may  think  have  reference  to  the  subject,  and  if  Mr.  Ranke 
shall  not  have  leisure  to  indicate  any  himself  I  still  flatter  myself  that 
with  what  we  have  there  will  be  nothing  of  much  moment  omitted. 

With  regard  to  investigations  in  the  Belgian  libraries  I  am  much  in- 
debted to  you  for  your  kind  offer.  My  agent  however  visited  Belgium  for 
the  express  purpose,  and  selected  such  materials  from  the  archives  as  he 
considered  of  importance.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  have  in  Berlin  any  let- 
ters of  value  of  Philip  II  to  have  copies  of  them,  and  a  facsimile  of  a  few 
lines  of  his  own  writing  and  signature.  There  is  still  one  great  capital 
whose  libraries  I  have  not  explored,  but  which  I  think  from  the  intimate 
relations  of  the  court  with  that  of  Spain  must  possess  some  valuable  doc- 
uments.  That  is  Vienna.    I  do  not  know  very  well  how  to  approach  it, 
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since  we  have  so  little  intercourse  with  it.  I  am  in  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Wolf  who  has  charge  of  the  Imperial  Library,  and,  as  I  suppose  you 
know,  is  a  learned  and  an  estimable  person.  Now  can  you  not  arrange  it 
so  that  any  manuscripts  copied  for  me  there  might  be  transmitted  to  you, 
and  the  expenses  paid  by  you  ?  And  I  will  meet  them  at  once  on  your  ad- 
vising me  of  them.  This  is  taking  you  more  than  at  your  word,  but  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  do  so,  for  if  it  is  not  a  convenient  arrangement  for  you,  you 
will  I  am  sure  let  me  understand  it.  If  it  is,  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
forward  the  inclosed  note  to  Mr.  Wolf,  with  a  line  from  yourself  pointing 
out  the  course  to  be  taken.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  presume  that  from 
Mr.  Wolf's  position  he  will  be  able  to  secure  me  the  access  to  the  library 
that  I  desire.  If  you  think  otherwise  and  know  any  other  person  who 
would  have  influence  there,  may  I  go  still  further  and  ask  your  good  of- 
fices or  those  of  Mr.  Wheaton  in  my  behalf?  I  will  not  put  a  seal  on  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Wolf,  in  order  that  you  may  read  it,  and  I  will  trouble  you 
to  seal  it  before  sending  it. 

Our  friend  Sumner  has  been  quite  ill  from  a  slow  fever  which  has 
preyed  on  his  strength  and  much  reduced  him.  He  is  now  however  I 
trust  mending,  though  slowly.  It  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  very 
severe  labours  in  which  he  engaged  for  a  new  edition  of  Vesey,  with  notes 
and  commentaries.1  He  engaged  to  accomplish  it  in  too  short  a  time,  and 
did  not  spare  himself  in  performing  the  task,  but  nature  asserted  her  own 
rights,  and  was  revenged  on  him.  It  has  caused  us  much  anxiety,  though 
I  hope  there  is  not  occasion  for  it  any  longer. 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  July  30,  1844 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  am  truly  glad  that  you  have  got  the  manuscript  of  which  you  speak 
respecting  Gasca.  His  administration  is  a  bright  spot,  almost  the  only 
one,  in  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  and  I  shall  rejoice  to  receive  a  manuscript 
account  of  this  great  man.  Pray  see  that  it  is  legibly  copied,  and  that  I 
have  it  sent  in  the  box  that  I  trust  will  be  forwarded  this  summer  to  me. 
Do  not  think  me  impatient,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  my  jewels  are  safe  till 
I  have  them  in  my  own  coffers. 

Since  I  last  wrote,  our  excellent  friends  the  Calderons  have  arrived. 

1  Early  in  1844  Charles  Sumner  had  undertaken  a  new  edition  of  Vesc>'a  Law  Reports 
in  twenty  volumes,  one  volume  to  be  ready  every  two  weeks.  In  July  he  was  thought  to  be 
dying  of  consumption  but  had  recovered  by  November. 
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I  have  seen  him  but  once,  and  a  short  hour,  as  he  was  obliged  to  go  at 
once  for  a  short  time  to  Washington.  Madame  Calderon  has  passed  a  day 
with  us  at  a  watering  place  where  we  now  are,  though  I  date  from  Boston. 
She  gives  me  a  lively  picture  of  Madrid  life  and  politics,  and  a  most  ami- 
able one,  I  assure  you,  of  yourself.  Both  she  and  Calderon  speak  very 
warmly  of  you.  Their  position  here  is  very  agreeable  to  them,  and  the 
salary  which  is  very  adequate  is  regularly  paid  through  the  lotteries  of 
Cuba,  so  it  is  a  position  of  profit  as  well  as  honour.  I  was  truly  glad  to  see 
their  pleasant  faces  again,  and  hear  accounts  of  friends  whom  I  feel  to  be 
friends,  though  personally  unknown  to  them,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  I  was  provoked  to  learn  that  the  Spaniards  have  a  jealous  feeling 
lest  Philip's  character  should  not  be  set  in  a  proper  light  by  foreigners. 
If  any  of  them  have  read  my  other  works  I  think  they  might  trust  me. 
But  I  doubt  if  reading  is  much  the  order  of  the  day  in  Madrid.  I  was 
glad  to  learn  that  the  Prefect  Benavides  had  not  abandoned  the  design  of 
publishing  his  translation  of  'Ferdinand  and  Isabel.'  The  Calderons 
speak  in  such  terms  of  him  as  make  me  doubly  desirous  of  it.  I  hope  you 
will  send  me  the  sheets  of  the  present  translation  of  Sabau  in  your  parcel 
to  me. 

I  am  delighted  that  you  are  satisfied  with  the  'Conquest  of  Mexico.' 
It  is  my  best  reward  if  I  can  please  my  friends.  Pizarro  is  a  rougher  sub- 
ject than  the  chivalrous  Cortes.  I  fear  you  can  glean  nothing  about  the 
family  of  the  Pizarros.  Yet  I  must  find  a  family  escutcheon  for  the  backs 
of  my  volumes. 


From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

SlMANCAS,  AugUSt  I,  1844 

My  dear  Friend: 

Here  I  have  been  for  more  than  a  month  in  the  Library  of  Simancas, 
turning  over  papers  with  the  wind  on  the  poop,  as  we  say,  although  not 
without  weathering  more  than  one  storm.  As  soon  as  I  got  here,  armed 
with  the  necessary  royal  order  for  examining  the  State  Papers  relative 
to  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II  and  the  retirement  of  the  Em- 
peror at  the  Monastery  of  St.  Geronimo  of  Yuste,  I  found  that  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  barbarous  and  stupid  general  Regulations  of  the  Archives 
promulgated  by  the  late  Minister  Senaflorida  forbids  visitors  to  the 
Archives  to  copy,  make  extracts  or  notes  or  even  to  make  a  summary  of 
the  papers  which  they  examine.  Was  ever  a  greater  piece  of  folly?  lean 
understand  being  forbidden  to  make  copies  —  such  are  the  orders  in  the 
majority  of  the  Archives  that  I  have  visited,  but  the  prohibition  of  the 
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taking  of  notes  or  making  a  summary  of  what  is  read  can  have  originated 
only  in  the  head  of  a  man  who,  like  the  Marquis,  has  never  seen  any 
archives  and  does  not  know  how  to  use  the  papers  which  they  contain. 
It  was  clear  that  under  these  circumstances  the  papers  of  the  Archives 
were  useless,  as  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  employees  of  the  estab- 
lishment would  be  endowed  with  the  necessary  intuition  to  divine  one's 
thoughts  and  make  extracts  from  documents  in  accordance  with  one's 
ideas.  As  soon  as  I  learned  of  this  obstacle  I  appealed  at  once  to  the  Min- 
ister and  succeeded  in  having  the  article  suspended  by  return  mail  and 
permission  granted  me  to  make  extracts  or  summaries  of  the  documents 
that  I  examined,  although  copies  must  be  made  by  the  clerks  of  the  es- 
tablishment. No  sooner  was  this  difficulty  surmounted  than  another 
appeared,  which  though  not  of  such  importance  was  at  least  rather  terri- 
fying. The  archives  consist  of  some  40,000  classified  parcels  under  the 
titles  of  Castile,  Navarre,  dragon,  Catalonia,  Sea  and  Land,  Grants,  Mili- 
tary Orders,  Rome,  England,  Flanders,  Italy,  etc.  Such  is  the  confusion 
however  even  within  these  parcels  that  at  times  papers  bearing  on  the 
domestic  administration  of  Castile  appear  in  a  parcel  labelled  War  in 
Flanders,  and  in  an  envelope  of  the  year  1560  for  example  are  letters  and 
documents  extending  over  seven  years  and  more.  I  must  not  forget  to 
add  that  the  employees  of  the  Library  are  for  the  most  part  men  without 
education  or  any  information,  with  but  little  intelligence  and  conse- 
quently incapable  of  aiding  one  in  historical  investigations  or  even  t© 
point  out  where  the  documents  which  he  seeks  are  to  be  found.  Conse- 
quently when  I  asked  for  the  correspondence  of  Luis  Mendez  Quixada 
with  the  Secretary  Juan  Vasquez  de  Molina,  no  one  could  tell  me  any- 
thing about  it.  So  I  set  to  work,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  I  located 
the  treasure.  From  the  number  of  parcels  which  I  had  to  examine  to  find 
a  single  class  of  papers  you  may  get  an  idea  of  the  appalling  condition  of 
the  archives,  and  the  labour  which  it  has  cost  me  to  find  what  I  sought. 
Nor  is  this  all;  the  archives  are  open  for  only  four  hours  daily,  from  nine 
till  one;  they  are  closed  every  Thursday,  as  well  as  on  all  saint's  days  or 
holidays,  of  which  a  great  many  remain  in  the  calendar  in  spite  of  our 
political  revolution.  In  short  in  the  month  that  I  have  been  here  I  have 
averaged  only  sixteen  to  twenty  hours'  work  each  week. 

In  spite  of  so  many  serious  difficulties  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  not 
wasted  my  time.  I  have  read  the  correspondence  of  Quixada,  consisting 
of  some  two  hundred  letters  in  a  wretchedly  obscure  handwriting  ad- 
dressed to  Juan  Vasquez  de  Molina,  Secretary  of  the  Princess  Regent.1 

1  Juana,  born  1534,  daughter  of  the  Emperor;  she  was  the  widow  of  Prince  John  of  Por- 
tugal and  mother  of  the  famous  King  Sebastian  who  died  fighting  the  Moors  in  1578.  On 
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Quixada  did  not  live  in  Yuste  with  the  Emperor,  although  he  was  the 
Major  Domo  of  his  establishment.  He  lived  at  Quacos,  a  village  close  to 
the  monastery,  whence  he  went  daily  to  attend  to  the  service  of  Charles 
V.  It  would  have  been  useless  as  well  as  expensive  to  copy  this  cor- 
respondence entire,  as  it  deals  principally  with  the  personal  affairs  of  the 
Emperor,  and  reveals  no  family  secrets  or  important  matters  of  State. 
Quite  otherwise  with  the  letters  of  the  Emperor's  Secretary,  Martin  de 
Gaztelu,  who  customarily  resided  in  Quacos  or  Xarandilla,  another  vil- 
lage near  Yuste  on  the  borders  of  Plasencia.  Gaztelu  maintained  an  al- 
most daily  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  Vasquez,  or  with  the 
Princess  Regent,  giving  the  Emperor's  opinion  on  the  affairs  on  which 
he  was  consulted,  or  on  the  despatches  which  were  read  to  him  by  order 
of  his  son  the  King.  From  both  series  I  have  extracted  or  copied  ver- 
batim whatever  had  a  bearing  on  the  Emperor's  manner  of  life  in  the 
monastery,  and  the  part  that  he  took  in  the  important  affairs  which  were 
discussed  there.  Certain  letters  from  Quixada  to  Philip  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  last  hours  of  Charles  V,  his  last  orders  before  his  death  and  his 
plans  for  the  education  of  Don  John  of  Austria  which  he  recommended  to 
Philip,  I  have  had  copied  entire.  As  for  the  almost  daily  bulletins  of 
the  physicians  of  the  Emperor  and  the  letters  of  M.  de  Lachaux,  his 
gentleman-in-waiting  or  chamberlain,1  although  I  have  read  them  all  with 
the  greatest  care  I  have  found  nothing  worthy  of  attention,  as  for  the 
most  part  they  describe  the  same  events  as  those  already  dealt  with  in 
the  letters  of  Quixada  and  Gaztelu  bearing  on  the  private  life  of  the 
Emperor. 

The  letters  from  the  Princess  Regent  to  Charles  V  and  his  letters  to  his 
son  are  in  my  humble  opinion  the  most  precious  documents  of  this 
period.  From  them  it  is  clear  that  although  he  was  aloof  from  affairs  and 
decided  nothing  alone,  the  Emperor  was  informed  of  all  the  important 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  and  was  consulted  on  the  most  trivial  matters  of 
State.    I  have  had  the  most  important  of  these  letters  also  copied. 

T  have  not  yet  examined  the  Flanders  papers,  nor  do  I  expect  to  spend 
much  time  on  them,  as  the  number  of  parcels  is  so  great  and  the  disorder 
of  everything  is  so  appalling  that  I  have  very  faint  hopes  of  securing 
much  of  value.  I  have  tried  to  verify  two  things  and  I  have  not  found 
sufficient  evidence  on  either.  One  was  to  discover  by  the  correspondence 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva  whether  he  had  a  part  in  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew or  knew  that  it  was  going  to  take  place,  as  most  authors  as- 
sert; and  the  other  was  whether  his  bronze  statue  in  the  city  of  Antwerp 

the  retirement  of  Charles  V  he  appointed  her  Regent  of  Spain  during  the  absences  of 
Philip  II  in  Flanders  and  France. 

1  A  Fleming,  co-Regent  of  Castile  with  Cardinal  Xim6nes  in  1516. 
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was  taken  down  by  the  express  order  of  Philip  II,  or  if  it  was  done  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Governor  J  before  receiving  the  order,  which  seems  the 
more  likely.  I  have  read  with  great  care  the  correspondence  of  the  Duke 
and  of  Requesens  and  in  the  former  I  do  not  find  that  Alva  had  the  slight- 
est notice  of  the  Massacre;  nor  do  I  find  in  the  latter  any  mention  of  the 
statue.  Relating  to  the  Prince  Don  Carlos  I  have  found  and  had  copied 
many  letters  of  Don  Garcia  de  Toledo  his  Governor  to  King  Philip  II,  and 
I  have  made  extracts  from  the  letters  of  his  Honorary  Master  John,  but 
I  do  not  know  how  far  I  shall  realize  my  hope  of  finding  some  important 
document  which  will  throw  light  on  his  arrest  and  death.  I  have  also 
seen  a  few  letters  from  which  I  have  made  extracts  from  Master  (later 
Cardinal)  Siliceo  2  to  whom  Charles  V  committed  the  education  of  his  son 
Philip. 

In  short  we  have  not  done  badly  so  far.  I  shall  remain  here  until  the 
15th,  and  if  possible  later,  because  once  such  things  as  these  are  under- 
taken there  is  no  telling  when  or  how  they  can  be  finished.  Moreover  al- 
though I  only  intend  to  charge  you  half  my  daily  expenses  in  Simancas, 
nevertheless  as  the  Library  is  at  quite  a  distance  from  Madrid  and  trav- 
elling in  Spain  is  very  expensive,  the  cost  of  my  work  here  will  amount  to 
£15  at  least,  and  at  that  I  have  only  extracted  the  essence  of  the  papers. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  when  you  see  my  extracts  you  will  agree  that  I  have 
saved  you  at  least  £30,  as  copying  here  is  dearer  than  in  any  other  place 
that  I  have  visited,  each  sheet  costing  8  rea/es.s  In  order  to  meet  these 
and  future  expenses  I  have  drawn  on  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  for  £30 
from  your  balance  of  £50  with  them,  which  I  have  deposited  with  a 
banker  of  Madrid  named  O'Shea.   Always  sincerely  your  friend 

P.  de  Gayangos 


From  George  Washington  Greene 

Rome,  August  3,  1 844 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  promising  myself  for  some  time  past  the  pleasure  of  reply- 
ing to  your  favour  of  the  30  April,  but  ill  health  and  the  necessity  of  meet- 
ing some  of  my  own  literary  engagements,  together  with  the  interrup- 
tions inseparable  from  my  office,  have  hitherto  prevented  me  from  ful- 
filling my  intention.   In  the  meanwhile,  however,  I  have  not  been  negli- 

1  Requesens,  who  succeeded  Alva  as  Governor  of  the  Netherlands  in  1573. 

2  Juan  Martinez  Siliceo,  born  i486.  He  was  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Salamanca  when 
he  was  appointed  Master  to  Prince  Philip,  and  was  later  appointed  Archbishop  of  Toledo 
and  Cardinal. 

3  About  forty  cents. 
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gent  of  your  interests,  and  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  at  length  found 
my  way  to  a  certain  extent  into  the  hallowed  precincts  of  the  Vatican. 
How  much  I  shall  be  able  to  effect,  it  is  impossible  yet  to  say,  but  you 
may  count  upon  my  best  endeavors  as  well  as  those  of  my  friends. 

By  the  first  opportunity  I  will  forward  you  the  report  of  the  Papal 
Nunzio  at  the  Court  of  Ferdinand,1  concerning  the  resignation  of  Charles. 
He  differs  wholly  from  Grenville  2  in  his  manner  of  accounting  for  the 
delay  of  the  Emperor  in  resigning  the  imperial  crown,  attributing  it 
wholly  to  Ferdinand's  anxiety  to  keep  his  brother  upon  the  throne.  The 
whole  letter  savors  strongly  of  a  desire  to  sweeten  the  pill  to  the  fastidious 
lips  of  Paul.3  And  tho'  I  do  not  place  much  confidence  in  it,  yet  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  light  in  which  it  was  desired  that  this  remarkable  incident 
should  be  viewed  at  Rome  it  is  not  without  interest. 

The  expence  of  copying  in  Rome  is  about  seven  cents  a  sheet  of  or- 
dinary foolscap.  But  the  chief  expence  is  at  the  door  of  the  Library, 
where  a  douceur  is  almost  always  expected  by  these  Cerberus  of  liter- 
ature. I  would  thank  you  to  place  at  my  disposal  in  London  any  sum 
which  you  may  be  willing  to  hazard  upon  these  inquiries,  so  that  I  may  be 
able  to  draw  it  to  Rome  and  employ  it  as  called  for.  Our  Holy  City  still 
continues  to  merit  the  eulogium  pronounced  upon  her  by  Jugurtha  in  her 
days  of  paganism,  and  I  doubt  not  but  with  this  all-important  key  I  shall 
be  able  to  turn  the  wards  of  many  an  iron  portal.  I  would  thank  you  too 
if  you  could  furnish  me  a  copy  of  your  list  of  manuscripts,  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  danger  of  collecting  duplicates. 

The  translation  of  the  Conquest  progresses  rapidly.  It  has  already 
been  announced  in  our  literary  journal  and  in  a  few  weeks  a  short  speci- 
men will  be  published.  The  passages  which  I  have  examined  are  beauti- 
fully executed  and  do  great  justice  to  the  beautiful  original.  I  have  not 
yet  received  the  copy  you  had  the  kindness  to  send  me,  but  trust  it  will 
come  in  time.  You  say  that  you  will  be  happy  to  send  one  to  your  trans- 
lator. The  best  and  surest  way  will  be  to  request  your  London  agent  to 
hand  it  to  Signor  Pietro  Rolandi,  20  Burnet  Street, ...  to  be  forwarded 
with  the  first  case  of  books  sent  to  Monaldini  in  Rome. 

For  my  own  part  I  am  at  this  moment  busy  with  the  narrative  of  the 
marches  and  battles  and  sieges  of  our  Revolution.  I  have  engaged  to  fur- 
nish Mr.  Sparks  with  a  volume  upon  Gen.  Greene  for  his  new  series,  and 
as  the  manuscript  must  be  ready  by  next  month,  I  am  hard  at  work  upon 
this,  to  me,  most  congenial  theme.4 

1  Ferdinand  I,  1 503-1 564,  the  brother  of  Charles  V,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Emperor  in 
1556. 

2  Cardinal  Granvelle. 

3  Paul  IV,  Pope  1 555-1 559- 

4  It  forms  vol.  xx  of  Sparks'  Library  of  American  Biography, 
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. . .  The  most  remarkable  literary  phenomenon  of  our  times  in  the  pen- 
insula is  the  general  fermentation  produced  by  a  new  school  of  philoso- 
phy, which,  if  it  had  been  born  a  few  centuries  earlier  would  doubtless 
have  received  the  warmest  patronage  of  Gregory  VII  and  Innocent  III. 
Were  I  more  at  leisure  I  could  tell  you  some  sad  things  about  this  singu- 
lar attempt  to  carry  us  back  to  the  superannuated  doctrines  of  Papal 
supremacy,  but  it  would  require  more  than  one  sheet  and  I  must  hasten 
to  close  this  for  the  post. 

Be  pleased  to  present  my  remembrances  to  your  Father  and  family, 
and  believe  me  Very  truly  yours 

Geo.  W.  Greene 

Maria  Edgeworth  to  Mrs.  George  Ticknor 

(Extract  copied  for  W.  H.  P.  by  Mrs.  Ticknor) 

August  23,  1844 

I  will  now  go  to  something  that  has  some  sense  to  write  about,  Prescott's  His- 
tory of  Mexico.  I  am  charmed  with  it,  so  much  so  that  after  having  read  it  to 
myself,  when  I  was  recovering  from  illness,  I  begged  to  hear  it  read  over  again, 
as  soon  as  I  had  finished  it,  that  I  might  re-enjoy  the  pleasure,  and  the  super- 
added effect  on  all  my  family.  My  brother  Francis  has  been  reading  it  to  us 
every  evening,  and  last  night  finished  it.  The  work  is  of  such  breathless  inter- 
est on  the  first  reading,  that  I  could  hardly  pause  to  appreciate  sufficiently  the 
historian's  judgment,  care  and  impartiality.  I  did  indeed  cast  my  eye  as  often  as 
I  could  to  the  notes,  and  could  not  help  reading  the  honest  chronicler  Diaz,  Her- 
rera  sometimes,  Las  Casas  always.  But  it  was  not  till  the  second  reading  that  I 
fully  appreciated  the  historian's  merit,  as  fully  I  mean  as  it  is  in  my  poor  little 
power.  It  must  be  from  better,  and  far  better  informed  judges  that  Prescott  can 
receive  his  due  meed  of  well  earned  praise,  and  to  posterity  he  may  consign  his 
work  with  certainty  that  it  will  live  and  last  as  long  as  literature  and  history 
endure.  It  is  not  so  well  written  as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  I  hear  said.  There 
may  be  some  faults  in  style  and  taste  which  a  fastidious  critic  might  point  out. 
But  the  barnacles  are  easily  cleared  off,  and  cannot  impede  the  sailing  of  such  a 
vessel  down  the  stream  of  time. 

I  think  Prescott  has  dealt  fairly  and  nobly  with  the  main  points,  i.e.  the  char- 
acter of  Cortes  himself,  the  national  merits  and  demerits  of  Spaniards  and  Mex- 
icans, and  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  Conquest,  with  all  the  motives  real  and 
pretended. 

Bentley's  London  edition  of  this  work  is  beautifully  printed  on  excellent  paper 
and  with  excellent  engravings  of  Cortes  and  Montezuma  (poor  wretched,  doomed, 
self-doomed  monarch,  such  his  portrait  speaks  him).  I  wish  that  to  the  maps  ac- 
companying this  work  had  been  added  a  sketch  of  Mexico  as  it  was,  with  all  its 
causeways,  also  of  Mexico  as  it  is,  or  as  Cortes  left  it.  Madame  Calderon's  book, 
and  Bullock  and  various  others  told  the  rest,  but  the  reader  of  Prescott  wishes 
for  a  map  of  the  city  while  he  is  going  on  with  the  siege  of  Mexico.  I  wish  that 
the  stereotype  edition  may  be  furnished  with  such  an  improvement. 
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I  hope  that  Bentley's  edition  is  not  a  piracy,  or  any  way  hurtful  to  the  author's 
interests?  Thank  you  for  telling  me  all  his  arrangements  with  his  bookseller. 
You  say  that  the  price  given,  $7500  for  liberty  to  print  5000  copies  is  the  best 
bargain  ever  made  in  your  country.  Am  I  right  in  counting  $7500  as  about  equal 
to  £1800  of  our  money?  Prescott  would  have  had  at  least  two  thousand  guineas 
I  guess  in  London. 

I  long  for  his  Philip  the  Second.  Heaven  grant  him  health  and  long  life  for  his 
good  works  —  his  great  works  and  for  his  affectionate  and  admiring  friends. 

From  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Madrid,  August  27,  1844 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  duly  received  through  Mr.  Irving  the  history  of  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico,  which  was  recently  published  in  Boston  and  London  with  the 
welcome  of  which  you  tell  me  and  which  it  richly  deserves.  You  may  well 
imagine  my  satisfaction  at  hearing  of  the  appreciation  that  exists  in  your 
country  for  the  history  of  our  ancient  and  notable  Spaniards,  and  my 
satisfaction  is  increased  at  finding  it  treated  with  the  erudition,  impar- 
tiality and  good  taste  of  so  excellent  a  writer  as  yourself.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  it  will  be  as  generally  accepted  as  your  history  of  the  Catholic  sov- 
ereigns. May  your  projected  history  of  Philip  II  be  equally  popular,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  for  which  you  have  abundant  docu- 
ments as  a  basis. 

I  repeat  my  congratulations  on  the  success  of  your  learned  labours  and 
literary  tasks,  and  I  thank  you  cordially  for  your  kindness  in  sending  me 
copies  of  your  works.  I  beg  that  you  will  count  me  as  one  of  your  devoted 
and  sincere  servants  and  your  loyal  friend, 

Martin  Fernz.  de  Navarrete 

[Endorsement  by  W.  H.  P.]  This  eminent  and  excellent  man  died  Oc- 
tober 8th  following.  I  was  elected  to  fill  his  place  in  the  French  Institute. 

From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Simancas,  August  28,  1844 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  finished  my  work  at  Simancas  and  return  tomorrow  afternoon 
to  Madrid  after  an  absence  of  fifty-two  days.  I  have  left  to  one  of  the 
clerks  the  task  of  copying  for  me  the  papers  which  I  have  selected,  but 
this  will  not  be  done  as  promptly  as  I  should  like,  as  during  the  day  there 
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are  only  two  sorry  clerks  in  the  establishment  who  are  also  occupied  in 
copying  for  Messrs.  Gachard  and  Tirant.  I  forget  whether  I  told  you 
that  the  former  is  the  General  Archivist  of  Belgium  who  has  come  here  on 
a  mission  from  his  government  to  secure  copies  of  documents  bearing  on 
the  history  of  his  country  in  the  16th  and  17th  century.  On  his  return  to 
Brussels  he  intends  to  publish  several  volumes  of  letters  and  other  origi- 
nal documents.  M.  Tirant  is  an  agent  of  M.  Mignet,  who  is  apparently 
collecting  materials  for  a  history  of  the  Reformation.  These  two  gentle- 
men have  saved  us  a  good  deal  of  money,  for  whenever  I  have  found  that 
a  document  had  been  copied  by  either  of  them  I  have  passed  it  over.  I 
repeat  that  copying  costs  more  in  Simancas  than  anywhere  else. 

I  have  devoted  these  last  days,  though  without  much  success,  to  a 
search  for  papers  on  the  imprisonment  and  death  of  Prince  Carlos.  I  ex- 
amined in  vain  all  the  parcels  of  the  year  1568;  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  letters  from  our  Ambassadors  to  foreign  courts  in  which  they  casually 
acknowledge  having  received  the  information  and  imparted  it  to  the 
kings  at  whose  courts  they  were  in  residence,  and  commending  the  pru- 
dent determination  of  Philip  or  offering  condolences  on  the  untimely 
death  of  his  son,  I  found  nothing  shedding  light  on  this  strange  and  mys- 
terious event.  I  was  about  to  give  up  my  fruitless  search,  when  one  of 
the  clerks  of  the  Library  told  me  confidentially  that  he  remembered  hav- 
ing seen  in  a  closet  called  the  Patron's  Closet  a  parcel  marked  'Papers 
relating  to  the  imprisonment  and  death  of  Prince  Carlos,'  which  he 
would  hunt  up  and  bring  to  my  table.  You  may  imagine  my  joy  at  find- 
ing them  in  my  hands  the  next  day.  But  my  joy  was  short-lived,  because 
I  had  no  sooner  gone  to  the  Secretary  to  have  the  parcel  recorded  than  it 
was  taken  out  of  my  hands  with  the  statement  that  these  were  reserved 
papers  and  that  there  was  an  explicit  order  from  the  Government  to  de- 
liver them  to  nobody.  At  the  same  time  a  tremendous  rebuke  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  clerk  who  had  brought  them  to  me.  Nevertheless  by 
perseverance  and  thanks  to  my  friendship  with  one  of  the  employees  he 
managed  to  give  me  a  chance  to  read  the  contents  of  the  parcel,  although 
on  the  express  understanding  that  I  should  take  no  notes  or  copy  any- 
thing from  it.  You  will  see  how  far  I  kept  my  promise  when  you  receive 
the  papers  which  I  am  about  to  send  you.  When  nobody  was  looking  I 
copied  whole  paragraphs,  making  use  of  a  certain  cipher  which  I  employ 
when  I  wish  to  copy  something  in  a  limited  time.  Whatever  I  was  unable 
to  copy  in  the  short  space  of  the  hour  I  had  the  papers  I  read  two  or  three 
times  with  the  greatest  attention  and  committed  it  to  memory;  and  when 
I  got  back  to  my  rooms  I  wrote  it  out  before  I  forgot  it!  Such  are  the 
stratagems  and  schemes  to  which  one  must  resort  to  accomplish  so  holy 
an  object  as  writing  history! 
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As  soon  as  I  get  back  to  Madrid  I  shall  forward  the  case  of  books  and 
manuscripts,  including  the  results  of  my  labours  in  Simancas.  I  shall 
also  send  a  duplicate  list  of  the  books  bought  in  London,  Brussels,  Paris 
and  Madrid,  with  their  total  cost  and  the  amounts  paid  to  the  clerks,  as 
well  as  the  first  instalments  of  the  History  of  Philip  II  by  Gen.  San 
Miguel. 

Valladolid 
I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  June  30,  asking  me  to  pro- 
cure from  Quintana  the  arms  of  Pizarro.  As  soon  as  I  return  to  Madrid 
I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  do  so.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  sym- 
pathy in  the  recent  loss  that  I  have  sustained.  There  is  a  rumor  here 
today  of  a  project  of  transferring  the  Simancas  Archives  and  the  other 
Archives  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Escorial.  This  would  probably  make  it 
impossible  for  anyone  to  consult  them  for  many  years,  and  it  is  therefore 
to  be  hoped  that  the  transfer  will  remain  only  a  project.  Please  tell  me  if 
you  own  Vasconcellos?  Anacephalaeoses  Regum  Lusitaniae>  and  Faria? 
Epitome  de  las  Historias  Portuguesas,  or  whether  I  shall  buy  them.  I 
should  also  like  to  know  if  you  have  the  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  which  contains  the  Memoir  of  Philip  II  by  Gonzalez.3  Rich  has 
been  told  to  secure  the  volumes  of  the  Correspondence  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  as  fast  as  they  are  published  in  Leyden.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  has  done  it  or  not.  No  more  at  present  from  Yours  faithfully 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 


From  Count  Adolphe  de  Circourt 

Paris,  September  3,  1 844 
My  dear  Sir: 

The  very  kind  letter  you  did  me  the  honour  of  directing  to  me  on  the 
14th  of  April  last  did  not  reach  me  till  very  late,  at  Moscow,  where  my 
wife  and  I  had  been  summoned  by  the  melancholy  news  of  the  death  of 
her  only  brother,  and  of  ensuing  embarrassments  on  her  property.  My 
time  was  so  fully,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  sadly  engrossed  by  the  neces- 
sary visits  and  business  that  I  was  really  unable  to  write  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed and  reasonable  letter.  At  St.  Petersburgh,  where  we  repaired  next, 
we  fared  scarce  better,  having  many  influential  persons  to  see,  in  a  coun- 
try where  personal  influence  has  so  much  advantage  over  common  right 

1  Antonio  de  Vasconcellos,  born  about  1555,  Portuguese  Jesuit  historian. 
3  Manuel  de  Faria  y  Sousa,  1 590-1 649,  a  Portuguese  historian  and  poet  who  settled  in 
Madrid  and  wrote  many  histories. 
3  Tomas  Gonzalez,  1780-1833,  in  Academia  de  la  Historia,  Memorias,  1833. 
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and  positive  law.  Next  came  a  passage,  always  very  painful  to  me;  at 
last,  we  are  safely  landed  home;  and  before  setting  for  the  country,  where 
we  mean  to  spend  the  few  remaining  serene  days  of  a  French  autumn,  I 
endeavour  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for  the  much  and  extremely  inter- 
esting information  your  letter  contains;  and  for  the  very  flattering, 
though  little  merited,  regard  you  are  good  enough  to  show  me. 

Michel  Chevalier  is  at  Bagneres  de  Luchon,  wishing  to  strengthen  an 
health  which  many  circumstances  have  impaired.  He  wrote  to  us,  some 
days  since,  that  he  was  engaged  in  reading,  and  that  with  the  greatest  de- 
light, your  last  performance,  of  whom  a  compte  rendu  in  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  a  work  of  his,  shall  appear  very  soon.  I  myself  have  written  for 
the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  de  Geneve,  a  somewhat  extensive  analysis, 
where  I  have  done  my  best  to  put  in  full  light  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween your  complete  and  soundly  critical  history  on  one  side,  and  the 
hasty,  though  brilliant  sketches,  or  the  pompous,  but  inexact  declama- 
tions which  had  been  previously  penned,  about  that  subject,  by  Spanish, 
French  and  English  authors.  I  have  insisted  upon  your  beautiful  tableau 
of  the  Indian  civilization,  with  all  its  contrasts  and  striking  peculiarities. 
I  cannot  render  to  you  any  good  reason  why  an  history  so  important  and 
distinguished  as  yours  has  not  yet  been  translated  into  our  tongue.  The 
same  fate  has  happened  to  some  of  the  best  historical  performances  pub- 
lished lately  in  the  English  language.  Perhaps  the  increased  study, 
among  us,  of  your  beautiful  '  instrument  of  thought,'  and  the  extremely 
limited  number  of  those  who,  in  France,  care  for  anything  but  the  most 
vulgar  pature  1  of  the  quotidian  Press,  can  explain  such  a  fact.  Indeed, 
our  nation  has  brilliant  Sommites*  but  the  common  herd  is  far  under  the 
level  of  the  corresponding  classes  in  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark, 
England,  Scotland  or  even  Lombardy.  Our  provincial  people  are  scarce 
above  their  Congenere  historians.3  The  learned  body,  or  literary  society, 
large  at  Paris,  is  small  everywhere  else.  Now,  almost  every  person  out 
of  this  'select  few*  knows  and  reads  habitually  the  English  tongue.  There 
is,  for  them,  no  need  of  any  translation;  the  remainder  does  not  care  for 
history  at  all,  content  with  the  'mysteres  de  Londres*  and  such  trash,  or 
with  the  daily  scurrilities  of  their  Feuilleton.  Again,  the  unrational  devo- 
tion which  (like  the  intellectual  weakness  who  weighs  upon  decrepit 
minds)  has  invaded  the  old  age  of  our  nation,  is  extremely  unfavorable  to 
the  becoming  popular  of  judicious  historical  works.  As  the  true  and 
sound  Christianity  has  motives  rather  to  court  than  to  shun  the  light  of 
historical  reality,  so  the  mawkish  superstition  which  has  crept  upon  the 
public  mind,  for  the  very  satiety  of  philosophical  negations,  and  the 

1  Pabulum.  *  That  is,  eminent  men  of  literary  appreciation. 

3  That  is,  French  historians. 
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weariness  which  half  a  century  of  intellectual  Saturnalia  had  engendered, 
this  superstition,  I  say,  has  the  best  reasons  in  the  world  to  banish  as  far 
as  possible  the  beacon  of  historical  truth.  If  we  translate  any  good  thing, 
it  is  from  the  German,  because  few  learned  people  among  us  are  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  this  language,  and  because  we  have  tenaciously, 
as  yet,  adhered  to  the  belief  on  an  imaginary  superiority  of  the  German 
savants  over  those  of  France,  England  or  Italy.  The  present  time  is,  in 
France,  one  of  great  fermentation.  I  have  strong  hopes  that  it  will  be 
followed  by  some  important  reforms  in  the  religious  and  administrative 
system;  for  with  a  government  of  the  19th  Century,  we  have  a  popular 
faith  of  the  12th,  and  an  administration  only  suited  to  a  despotical 
regime.    But  we  must  wait  patiently  for  a  time. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you  for  the  information  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  give  me  about  Mr.  Ticknor's  pursuits  and  mode  of  living.  Every- 
thing you  make  me  acquainted  with  is  calculated  to  heighten  the^impres- 
sion  of  respect  and  affection  he  has  left  upon  my  memory,  and  upon  the 
mind  of  every  distinguished  person  who  has  been  happy  enough  to  be 
acquainted  with  him  in  Europe.  Indeed,  no  American  traveller  since 
Franklin  and  Livingston,1  has  left  among  the  highest  intellectual  circles 
of  the  old  world  a  stronger  conviction  of  the  sound  and  brilliant  develop- 
ment of  intellect  in  the  new  one.  I  have  had  lately  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  about  him  with  Tieck,2  who  expressed  himself  on  that  subject 
with  a  to  him  quite  unusual  warmth.  The  same  do  among  us  Thierry, 
Lamartine  and  Mignet. 

The  Viscount  of  Santarem  is  better.  He  has  now  completed  his  reading 
of  your  last  work,  on  which  he  speaks  enthusiastically.  Thierry  is  be- 
come a  widower,  and,  what  is  more  terrible  to  tell,  is  happy  in  being  be- 
come so!  His  wife  had  been  the  bane,  and  the  danger  of  his  last  years. 
He  did  not  know  the  full  extent  of  truth  till  that  unhappy  woman  has 
been  snatched  from  him  by  a  short  and  violent  illness.  He  begins  slowly 
to  recover  from  such  a  terrible  shock.  He  is  in  the  country,  at  Princess 
Belgiojoso's  3  house.  The  last  time  I  spoke  with  him  he  enquired  about 
the  state  of  your  eyes  with  a  warmth  of  interest  and  an  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy which  quite  melted  the  assistant.  He  has  set  resolutely  about  fin- 
ishing his  Merovingian  recitals.  He  cannot,  I  believe,  undertake  any 
work  of  greater  moment;  but  the  beautiful  style  he  is  so  completely  master 

1  Edward  Livingston,  1764-1836,  Mayor  of  New  York,  United  States  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  Secretary  of  State  1 831-1833  and  United  States  Minister  to  France  1 833-1 835. 

2  Ludwig  Tieck,  1773-1853,  of  Berlin;  poet  and  novelist,  translator  of  Shakespeare  and 
other  English  classics. 

3  Cristina  Trivulzio,  Princesse  de  Belgiojoso,  1 808-1 871;  the  Italian  patriot,  resident  in 
Paris  after  1830  and  friend  of  the  leading  French  Liberals. 
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of  is  an  excellent  lesson  to  our  young  literary  school.  Most  unfortunately, 
that  lesson  is  little  heeded  of.  The  serious  buffoonery  of  Michelet,1 
caused  by  his  blind  hate  of  the  English,  makes  a  far  greater  impression 
upon  the  common  mass  of  readers.  Villemain  2  has  been  to  Thierry,  in 
that  most  trying  time,  an  admirable  supporter  and  friend. 

I  remain  with  the  highest  respect,  my  dear  Sir,  most  truly  yours 

Adolphe  de  Circourt 

P.S.  I  will  not  fail  to  send  to  you,  by  your  correspondent  Mr.  Richards 
some  copies  of  the  no.  of  the  Debats  where  Chevalier's  article  shall 
appear. 


To  Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

(Noctograph) 

September  15,  1844 

You  will  think  I  have  gone  to  sleep  since  I  received  your  letter,  (which 
however  was  not  till  last  Thursday,)  and  forgotten  to  answer  it.  But  I 
was  called  the  day  after  reading  it  most  unexpectedly  to  Boston  to  see 
von  Raumer,  the  German  historian,  to  whom  I  am  under  some  obliga- 
tions for  kindness  in  Germany.  I  spent  but  a  day  in  town,  long  enough  to 
be  sick  of  the  fumum  strepitumque  urbis?  and  am  now  again  in  Pepperell, 
but  a  short  delay  must  take  place  till  my  hieroglyphics  can  be  decyphered 
and  copied  for  you.  .  .  . 

With  respect  to  the  Presidential  queries  which  you  put  to  me,  I  will 
answer  you  the  best  I  can;  though  to  say  truth  I  am  most  indifferently 
versed  in  the  politics  of  my  own  country,  and  could  solve  your  doubts 
much  better  in  regard  to  the  early  history  of  los  Senores  los  hijos  d'algo.* 

The  President  is  chosen  by  electors  equal  in  number  from  each  State 
to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  from  that  State. 
The  mode  of  election  differs  in  the  different  states.  In  some  the  electors 
are  chosen  on  a  general  ticket  by  all  the  voters  in  the  State.  In  others  the 
several  electors  are  chosen  by  their  respective  districts.  In  others,  again, 
they  are  chosen  in  a  body  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  The  mode  of 
election  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  may  be  found  more  clearly  and 
precisely  stated  than  I  can  give  it,  in  Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Consti- 

1  Jules  Michelet,  1798-1874,  the  French  historian. 

a  Abel  Francois  Villemain,  1 790-1 870,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  1 839-1 844,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Academy,  and  author  of  many  histories. 

3  Fumum  et  opes  strepitumque  Romce  —  the  smoke  and  wealth  and  noise  of  Rome. 
—  Horace,  Carmina  3.  29.  12. 

4  The  Hidalgos  of  Spain. 
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tution  of  the  United  States,  and  I  presume  in  Chancellor  Kent's  Commen- 
taries. 

The  character  of  the  Presidents  and  their  policy  is  a  difficult  question, 
and  would  be  viewed  very  differently  according  to  the  complexion  of  a 
man's  politics.  There  have  been  ten  of  these  Republican  monarchs,  in- 
cluding Harrison  who  enjoyed  only  the  shadow  of  a  sceptre,  and  includ- 
ing the  present  incumbent,  who  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  sovereign  —  not 
to  say,  of  a  man.  The  Father  of  his  Country  and  first  of  the  line,  Wash- 
ington, was  the  great  leader  of  the  Federal  Party,  one  capital  item  of 
whose  policy  was  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  executive.  This  party  had 
a  natural  distrust  of  the  democratic  leaven  and  of  its  too  violent  work- 
ings. Though  sincere  republicans  at  heart  they  were  not  disposed  to 
throw  power  into  the  hands  of  the  mob.  Jefferson,  the  third  President, 
was  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  opposite  school,  and  adopted  principles  and 
introduced  practices  which  were  addressed  to  the  popular  feeling  and 
influence.  The  doctrines  of  Jefferson  were  of  course  much  the  most 
palatable  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  lifted  up  by  them  to 
a  higher  consideration  in  the  body  political,  and  as  the  preponderance  of 
power  was  in  their  hands  already,  every  new  change  went  to  increase  it 
in  the  same  direction.  A  Conservative  of  our  day  is  as  much  of  a  Liberal 
in  his  politics  as  a  Democrat  of  the  time  of  Jefferson,  while  a  Democrat  of 
the  present  day  —  Lord  help  us!  But  this  is  the  change  that  has  been 
going  on  over  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Compare  the  English 
Conservative  of  our  time  with  a  Whig  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's.  The  Con- 
servative will  be  found  the  more  liberal  of  the  two.  The  great  change 
with  us  has  been  in  the  change  to  elective  franchises,  and  in  many  of  the 
states  a  system  has  been  gradually  introduced  little  short  of  universal 
suffrage. 

The  characters  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  like  the  good  and  evil 
principles  in  Persian  mythology,  have  given  a  pervading  colouring  to  the 
policies  of  the  country.  Washington  had  a  mind  singularly  sound  and 
practical.  He  was  gifted  more  than  any  other  man  with  the  genius  of 
common  sense,  for  it  amounted  to  genius  in  him.  He  would  not  have 
made  a  great  poet  or  philosopher,  or  historian  or  orator.  But  he  was 
greater  than  all  these,  for  he  knew  character  perfectly,  selected  the  best 
agents  for  his  purposes,  gathered  all  their  collected  wisdom,  and  with 
extraordinary  judgment  and  clearness  of  perception  determined  on  the 
measures  that  were  best.  What  he  so  cautiously  decided  on  he  pursued 
with  inflexible  though  quiet  energy,  never  daunted  by  danger,  nor  dis- 
heartened by  reverses,  nor  wearied  by  delay.  He  had  a  spirit  that  rose 
with  the  emergency,  and  as  he  was  possessed  of  an  integrity  equal  to 
his  moral  courage,  he  obtained  unbounded  sway  over  the  minds  of  his 
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countrymen.  'Primus  in  hello,  primus  in  pace,  primus  in  cordibus 
civium.'  He  had  the  most  difficult  of  all  tasks  to  perform;  first,  to  carry 
his  country  safe  through  a  military  revolution,  and  secondly,  to  establish 
a  well-ordered  government  on  principles  different  from  any  that  the 
world  had  hitherto  seen.  This  was  his  difficult  task,  too  difficult  for  any 
other  mortal  under  similar  circumstances.  Witness  the  failures  in  South 
America.  It  is  enough  for  his  epitaph  that  he  did  more  than  any  other 
man  in  the  nation  to  accomplish  both. 

Jefferson  was  altogether  of  an  opposite  order  of  mind.  Subtle,  meta- 
physical and  speculative,  he  acquired  a  great  variety  of  knowledge  in 
physical  and  political  science,  and  his  different  writings,  whether  of  a 
public  or  private  nature,  all  show  a  chaste  and  perspicuous  style  which 
may  compare  favourably  for  literary  execution  with  any  of  the  good  pro- 
ductions of  the  time.  He  went  to  France  when  the  Revolution  was  open- 
ing, became  acquainted  with  all  the  political  and  literary  schemers  of 
Paris,  and  imbibed  many  of  the  notions  political  and  religious  which 
were  brought  to  light  in  that  season  and  city  of  fermentation.  His 
French  partialities  never  abandoned  him,  and  he  shewed  through  life  a 
talent  and  turn  for  intrigue,  a  deference  to  the  democracy  and  a  leaning 
to  the  popular  side  of  our  institutions  which  formed  a  strong  counterpart 
to  the  direct  manner  and  high-toned  Federal  policy  of  Washington.  You 
may  find  an  impartial  account  of  the  two  men  in  Sparks's  Life  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  tendency  to  a  more  and  more  democratic  complexion  has  been 
checked  by  peculiar  circumstances  from  time  to  time,  but  has  gone  on 
pretty  steadily  nevertheless.  The  President  whose  administration  has 
since  assumed  the  most  original  character  in  the  list  was  Jackson,  a  man 
of  a  headstrong  nature,  very  ignorant,  but  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
characteristics  of  his  countrymen,  and  a  mind  of  invincible  resolution. 
His  contentious  temper  led  him  to  stretch  the  prerogatives  of  the  execu- 
tive beyond  any  of  his  predecessors.  And  yet  he  was  a  democrat  at  heart, 
and  his  simple  policy  was  even  more  adverse  to  the  old  Federal  princi- 
ples than  that  of  Jefferson.  For  he  vulgarized  the  high  posts  of  Govern- 
ment by  a  continual  appeal  and  reference  to  the  mob  in  his  actions  and 
discourse,  and  he  spread  a  contempt  for  constitutional  forms  and  usages, 
which  is  most  hazardous  to  liberty  in  its  truest  sense.  For  attention  to 
constituted  forms  is  an  essential  practice  of  a  constitutional  government, 
where  forms  are  in  truth  substance. 

The  Presidency  has  never  reached  so  low  a  degradation  as  under  the 
present  incumbent.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  a  policy,  where  it  is  merely 
personal,  where  all  the  appointments  high  and  low  have  reference  not  to 
qualifications  or  character  but  to  the  personal  relations  of  the  individual, 
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and  the  manner  in  which  he  stands  affected  to  the  President  himself.  In 
such  a  state  of  things  the  word  personal  takes  place  of  principle,  and  al- 
most of  party.  And  Mr.  Tyler  has  been  left  at  the  end  of  his  career  pretty 
nearly  destitute  both  of  one  and  the  other. 

This  leads  to  the  actual  mode  of  effecting  the  election  of  the  President, 
another  of  your  queries.  Independently  of  the  constitutional  means  it 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  influence  of  the  executive  has  been  re- 
peatedly thrown  to  effect  a  reelection  by  a  judicious  distribution  of 
offices,  and  especially  by  means  of  the  press  and  by  the  machinery  of  the 
Post  Office,  which  affords  great  facilities  for  the  circulation  of  election- 
eering documents.  Of  late  another  practice  of  great  importance  has  been 
called  in  to  the  contest,  that  is,  the  mass  meetings,  or  immense  collec- 
tions of  the  people,  with  banners  and  badges  to  keep  up  the  party  cour- 
age and  enthusiasm,  and  to  bring  the  ol  7ro\\o(  within  the  influence  of  the 
popular  orators  of  the  party.  This  is  a  great  agency,  as  the  masses  amount 
to  thirty,  forty,  fifty  thousand  individuals,  and  sometimes  more,  a  float- 
ing mass  of  mischief,  it  might  be,  under  strong  and  improper  excitement. 
But  our  people  fortunately,  unlike  the  Spaniards,  are  not  fond  of  blood, 
and  unlike  John  Bull  are  not  fond  of  breaking,  so  they  conduct  the  thing 
in  an  orderly  manner,  and  it  goes  off  very  well.  Yet  such  collections  are 
formidable  agencies,  for  a  mob  after  all  is  an  inflammable  mass,  and  when 
inflamed  is  not  easily  controlled. 

The  experience  we  have  had,  has  I  think,  to  answer  another  of  your 
queries,  disposed  cool  and  thinking  men  to  believe  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter if  the  Presidential  canvass  did  not  occur  quite  so  often,  especially 
as  change  of  men  is  very  apt  to  bring  about  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
different  functionaries  of  government,  who  are  thus  too  often  raw  and 
inexperienced.  On  the  other  hand  a  very  long  period  would  allow  the 
chief  magistrate  to  make  his  power  formidable,  and  at  all  events  might 
give  rise  to  awful  convulsions  at  the  recurring  season  of  election.  The 
battle  would  be  hotter,  as  the  prize  would  be  greater.  I  should  think  that 
judicious  men  generally  would  acquiesce  in  the  term  of  six  years,  as  pre- 
ferable to  a  longer  or  shorter  duration;  and  I  believe  that  most  are  con- 
vinced that  no  President  should  be  capable  of  reelection.  The  mischiev- 
ous effects  of  such  an  expectation  in  the  present  chief  magistrate,  though 
illusory  and  ridiculous  enough,  have  been  sufficient  to  show  the  inex- 
pediency of  reelection,  and  it  is  evident  that  such  is  the  public  mind, 
since  we  find  it  very  common  for  candidates  to  make  a  preliminary  noise 
by  pledging  themselves  never  to  stand  as  candidate  a  second  time. 

And  now,  my  dear  Calderon,  I  have  run  over  all  the  notices  I  believe 
mentioned  in  your  letter,  though  in  a  very  loose  and  superficial  way.  In 
fact  this  is  not  my  preserve  and  I  have  no  right  to  be  shooting  over  it. 
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However  if  I  have  brought  down  game  that  can  be  of  the  least  use  to  you 
I  shall  be  happy,  though  I  really  think  half  an  hour's  conversation  with 
one  of  the  intelligent  minds  with  whom  you  are  surrounded  at  Washing- 
ton would  reveal  more  useful  information  to  you  —  far  more  —  than  all  I 
could  give.  I  have  talked  frankly  to  you.  You  speak  of  my  name  not 
being  quoted  for  what  I  say.  Of  course  you  will  not  connect  these  re- 
marks with  me  in  any  way,  as  I  write  them  at  your  request,  but  I  am  too 
unskilled  in  the  business  to  have  them  seen  by  another,  or  to  have  put 
such  crude  speculations  on  paper  for  any  but  a  friend  like  yourself. 


From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Madrid,  September  20,  1 844 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  received  your  kind  letter  of  July  30.  I  went  immediately  to  see 
Sr.  Quintana,  who  promised  to  hunt  up  the  arms  of  Pizarro  which  he  said 
he  had  among  his  papers.  He  made  me  return  three  or  four  times,  until 
I  realized  that  if  we  waited  till  he  found  the  arms  we  should  remain  empty 
handed.  I  therefore  resolved  to  look  them  up  in  our  genealogies  of  the 
Peerage.  I  now  enclose  them  with  a  description  copied  from  the  Peerage 
of  Haro,1  which  will  explain  whatever  is  not  clear  to  the  engraver.  The 
day  after  my  return  to  Madrid  I  wrote  Mr.  Burton,  informing  him  that  I 
had  a  case  of  books  and  manuscripts  for  you  which  you  wished  to  have 
forwarded  while  the  weather  continued  favorable.  He  has  not  yet  re- 
plied, and  I  have  therefore  not  yet  sent  him  the  case  fearing  some  mishap. 
I  am  afraid  he  is  no  longer  in  Cadiz.  I  am  the  more  distressed  at  the 
delay  as  you  will  need  the  history  of  Gasca  at  once,  though  the  other 
papers  and  books  can  wait.  Mr.  Irving  is  away  from  Madrid  or  I  should 
endeavour  to  have  him  take  charge  of  the  matter.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  you  wish  extracts  or  copies  made  from  books  dealing  with  the 
expeditions  to  Africa  and  Asia  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  I  consider  you  are 
sufficiently  provided  with  books  on  America,  but  I  fear  you  have  not  suffi- 
cient books  concerning  our  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  dis- 
covery and  conquest  of  the  Mariana  and  Philippine  Islands  and  the  mis- 
sions to  China  and  Japan.2  The  history  of  Philip  II  is  in  a  way  a  history 

1  Alonso  Lopez  de  Haro;  his  Nobiliario  Genealogico  de  los  Reyes  y  Titulos  de  Espana  was 
first  published  in  1622. 

2  The  Marianas  or  Ladrones  and  the  Philippine  Islands  were  discovered  by  a  Portuguese 
expedition  under  Magellan  in  1521.  The  Philippines  were  taken  for  Spain  in  1564  by  an 
expedition  from  Mexico  under  Miguel  Lopez  de  Legazpi  and  the  Ladrones  were  finally  oc- 
cupied by  Spain  in  1668.   St.  Francis  Xavier  visited  Japan  as  early  as  1549. 
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of  the  world,  and  you  will  be  writing  under  a  great  handicap  as  the  libra- 
ries of  this  country  are  not  well  provided  with  books,  and  you  must  con- 
sult even  the  most  unimportant  ones.  I  would  suggest  that  we  buy  only 
the  most  important  books  dealing  with  these  matters,  and  that  we  make 
extracts  from  the  others  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  illustrate  the  reign, 
always  assuming  that  a  partial  copy  will  not  cost  more  than  the  entire 
volume.  Please  tell  me  your  wishes.  Have  you  the  volume  of  the  Acad- 
emy containing  the  memoir  of  Gonzalez  on  Philip  II?  I  have  in  my 
library  certain  books  that  I  mean  to  send  you  for  such  use  as  you  see  fit, 
in  the  same  way  as  I  sent  you  others  from  London  as  you  may  see  from 
the  general  list  of  them.  Sabau  finds  himself  at  a  standstill  for  lack  of 
subscribers,  but  he  says  he  expects  to  continue  his  translation  even  if  he 
loses  money  by  it.  The  collection  of  documents  by  Salva,  Navarrete  and 
Baranda  goes  on  apace.  The  two  latest  volumes  deal  exclusively  with 
Philip  II  and  contain  very  interesting  documents.  I  am  very  sorry  that 
my  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  de- 
prives me  of  the  pleasure  and  the  honour  of  writing  the  notice  of  your 
latest  history.  Although  there  is  no  literary  publication  here  at  present  I 
shall  take  pleasure  in  reviewing  it  even  if  only  for  a  daily  paper.  I  am 
always  sincerely  your  friend 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 


From  William  Henry  Leatham 

Wakefield,  October  10,  1844 
Dear  Sir:     _ 

I  promised  to  send  you  any  verses  which  the  perusal  of  your  delightful 
book  might  suggest,  and  have  accordingly  ventured  to  transcribe  you  the 
following  stanzas  on  Montezuma. 

The  final  fate  of  Mexico  appears  to  me  to  call  for  a  separate  poem,  and 
the  gallant  defence  of  Guatemozin  might  well  inspire  a  spirited  ballad. 
But,  on  the  whole,  I  cling  to  poor  Montezuma,  and  have  closed  my  verses 
with  his  death.  I  think  I  can  trace  some  features  in  the  character  of 
Abdallah  similar  to  those  of  Montezuma,  their  several  fates  are  particu- 
larly interesting  and  touching,  the  same  irresolution  proved  fatal  to  their 
power.  1  sometimes  think  I  should  like  to  reprint  my  little  drama  of  the 
'Siege  of  Granada,' x  and  should  you  consider  the  accompanying  verses 
suitable  to  go  with  it,  I  would  avail  myself  of  your  former  kind  permis- 
sion, to  dedicate  the  little  work  to  you.  Do  you  think  it  would  command 
any  sale  in  America?  I  am  now  reading  Mr.  Stephens's  'Yucatan'  with 
great  interest,  and  have,  at  this  moment,  a  very  interesting  man  (Dr. 

x  First  published  in  1841.     His  Montezuma  was  printed  in  1845. 
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Thompson,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  South  America,  Mexico,  etc.,  as 
agent  to  the  Bible  Society)  staying  in  my  house.  My  little  essay  on 
Cortes  comes  off  on  the  23rd  December,  at  the  Wakefield  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute. I  trust  you  have  received  the  little  books  I  forwarded  you  by 
private  hand  in  the  summer,  and  that  this  will  find  you  in  the  enjoyment 
of  complete  health. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  Yours  very  faithfully 

W.  Henry  Leatham 

Montezuma 


Like  some  fair  Indian  Princess  with  a  crown  upon  her  head, 
Montezuma's  royal  city  at  the  Spaniards'  feet  is  spread, 
The  yellow  maize,  and  glossy  bays,  with  cypress  plumes  between, 
Around  her  cast  a  gorgeous  robe  of  amber  and  of  green,  — 
She  lies  gazing  at  her  image  in  the  ever-shining  lake, 
Her  white  towers  and  verdant  bowers  with  melody  awake, 
Whilst  round  her  stand,  on  either  hand,  bare-headed,  one  by  one, 
Her  stately  guard  of  mountain  peaks,  high  glittering  in  the  sun! 

n 

Alas,  for  Montezuma!  when  the  Spaniard's  eye  had  told 

The  city  of  his  Fathers  and  her  palaces  of  old! 

Alas!  for  most  unholy  rites  within  that  vale  were  done, 

And  human  gore  was  seen  to  pour  like  water  in  the  sun! 

The  choicest  youth  is  singled  out  of  all  the  captive  band  — 

In  costly  garb  he  is  arrayed,  and  pages  round  him  stand  — 

And  henceforth  he  must  only  breathe  the  incense  of  sweet  flowers, 

Till  that  day  year  the  bloody  bier  will  snatch  him  from  their  bowers! 

But,  hark!  he  wakes  the  mellow  lute  within  the  city's  street; 

The  prostrate  crowd  now  shout  aloud,  and  worship  at  his  feet, 

They  bow  the  knee  as  to  a  god  the  short  time  he  may  live, 

And  banquets  night  by  night  to  him  the  princely  nobles  give; 

The  months  roll  on,  but  one  remains  ere  his  brief  revels  end, 

What  time  four  beauteous  chosen  maids  upon  his  pleasures  tend; 

Short-dated  bliss!  one  ling'ring  kiss  —  and  he  must  bid  adieu 

To  these  fair  partners  of  his  joy  and  garb  of  gaudy  hue! 

In  vain,  the  maidens  twine  their  arms  —  in  vain,  he  clings  to  them! 

The  fatal  barge  has  crossed  the  lake,  for  him  its  course  they  stem; 

The  damsels  tear  their  flowing  hair  —  he  mounts  the  quiv'ring  deck, 

Borne  o'er  the  wave  his  mournful  form  now  dwindles  to  a  speck! 

Now  up  the  sacred  pyramid  they  wend  their  silent  way  — 

His  lute  he  breaks  and  wildly  shakes  his  chaplets  once  so  gay! 

Where  stands  the  scarlet-mantled  priest  beside  the  jasper-stone 
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Now  warm  with  life  the  reeking  knife  the  murderous  deed  has  done. 
A  human  heart  he  tears  apart,  and  lifts  up  to  the  sky, 
Then  at  the  hideous  idol's  feet  the  smoking  fragments  lie! 

in 

A  fair-haired  God,  tradition  tells,  had  promised  to  return, 

But  from  the  day  he  sailed  away  no  tidings  could  they  learn, 

And  yet  the  King  and  Aztecs  all  believed  the  time  drew  near, 

For  day  by  day  their  eyes  survey  new  prodigies  of  fear. 

One  while,  the  lake  o'erflowed  its  banks,  moved  by  some  unseen  power, 

And  rushing  headlong  through  the  streets  swept  off  the  city's  dower. 

One  while,  the  temple,  wrapped  in  flame,  shed  forth  a  lurid  light 

And  spite  of  priests  and  solemn  feasts  blazed  through  the  live-long  night. 

Successively,  for  seasons  three,  huge  comets  filled  the  sky, 

And  from  the  east  a  pyramid  of  flame  shot  up  on  high. 

Such  prodigies  in  earth  and  skies  presaged  the  Conqueror's  track, 

When  Montezuma  saw  his  face  he  deemed  the  God  come  back. 

IV 

O  Shame!  the  crafty  Spaniard,  with  friendship  on  his  tongue, 

Rode  forth  to  meet  the  dusky  king  his  warriors  among, 

And  to  the  Indian  Chieftain's  Halls  he  came  an  honoured  guest, 

'Mid  costly  gifts,  and  viands  rich  his  march-worn  band  to  rest. 

But  as  of  old,  his  love  of  gold  grew  stronger  from  that  hour, 

And  soon  he  deemed  the  hapless  king  was  safe  within  his  power: 

The  Aztec  prince  a  prisoner  he  pretext  found  to  hold, 

Until  the  soul  he  would  controul  no  longer  dared  be  bold; 

By  subjects'  gore,  and  insults  sore  he  moulded  to  his  will 

The  free-born  Monarch  of  the  Vale  he  wished,  yet  feared,  to  kill; 

Thus,  day  by  day,  the  canker-worm  gnaws  at  the  Captive's  heart 

Till  worse  than  chains,  fell  sickness  gains  a  power  will  n'er  depart! 


The  dying  monarch  from  his  couch  surveyed  the  setting  sun, 

He  knew  that  with  the  closing  day  his  weary  race  was  run; 

They  brought  his  golden  palanquin,  with  feather-work  o'erlaid, 

Bestudded  thick  with  costly  gems,  and  fringed  with  silver  braid; 

They  brought  his  mantle,  wrought  with  pearls,  his  belt,  and  em 'raid  plume, 

For  Montezuma  like  a  King  would  meet  his  coming  doom! 

Around  the  royal  prisoner  his  weeping  nobles  stood; 

There  many  a  ruthless  Spaniard  felt  guilty  of  his  blood; 

A  priest  spoke  loud  from  out  the  crowd,  with  holy  zeal  imbued, 

And  to  the  dying  sovereign's  eyes  held  up  the  holy  rood. 

'Away!   Away!  ye  would  betray!'   The  Aztec  chieftain  spake, 

'Shall  I  in  death  with  latest  breath  my  Father's  Gods  forsake?' 
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Then  to  the  haughty  Conqueror  his  drooping  head  inclined, 
'I  prithee  have  a  care  for  those  I  now  must  leave  behind; 
'To  my  heart's  core  it  pains  me  sore  that  I  should  die  a  slave, 
'Thus  die  within  my  Capital,  yet  impotent  to  save! 
'The  Fates  are  just,  in  them  I  trust;  no  longer  shall  I  live, 
'But  e'en  such  wrongs  as  mine  have  been,  I  freely  can  forgive!' 
He  speaks  no  more,  but  bows  his  head,  his  eye-balls  cease  to  roll, 
His  race  is  run,  and  with  the  sun  has  passed  the  Monarch's  soul! 

VI 

Soon  as  the  awestruck  Mexicans  had  heard  their  King  was  dead, 

A  distant  wail  rose  on  the  gale,  and  through  the  city  spread, 

But  short  their  grief,  each  warrior-chief  by  Cuitlahuac  led, 

In  wrath  arose  to  smite  his  foes,  if  not  already  fled. 

Their  sullen  tramp  has  reached  the  camp  where  Cortes  vainly  strives, 

The  Spaniard  from  the  wave-girt  wall  the  gallant  Aztec  drives; 

Till  morning  breaks  o'er  reedy  lakes  throughout  the  dismal  night, 

The  swarthy  sons  of  Mexico  prolong  the  bloody  fight, 

And  for  his  cursed  stratagem  the  General  dearly  paid, 

For  vainly  did  he  wield  his  lance  and  keen  Toledo  blade! 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Pepperell,  October  13,  1844 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  am  glad  to  receive  your  very  kind  letter  of  August  28,  and  to  learn 
that  you  have  at  length  accomplished  the  residencia  at  Simancas.  Fifty- 
two  days  was  a  long  while,  and  if  you  had  had  the  command  of  all  your 
time  would  have  enabled  you  to  have  sifted,  at  the  rapid  rate  at  which 
you  go  on,  half  the  library.  But  what  absurd  rules !  I  think  you  made 
much  of  that  precious  hour  allowed  for  the  papeles  reservados.1  Your  use 
of  cyphers  stood  you  in  good  stead.  It  was  a  rare  piece  of  fortune  to  have 
stumbled  on  such  a  budget,  which  nobody  else  has.  But  how  can  a  gov- 
ernment wish  to  exclude  the  light  from  those  who  are  occupied  with  il- 
lustrating its  history,  necessarily  compelling  the  historian  to  take  partial 
and  limited  views,  and  that  too  of  events  three  hundred  years  old!  There 
will  be  a  great  trastorno  when  the  archives  are  poured  into  the  Escorial. 
I  trust  your  extracts  will  all  be  copied  and  on  their  way  across  the  At- 
lantic before  that.  I  suppose  you  did  not  have  the  same  documents 
copied  at  Simancas  that  the  French  and  Belgium  savants  were  having 
copied,  because  you  were  to  have  it  done  at  Madrid,  or  is  it  that  these 

1  Reserved  papers. 
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documents  are  so  soon  to  be  printed  that  you  did  not  think  it  worth 
while?  From  your  account  the  Simancas  prices  must  be  much  higher 
than  the  average  rate  of  copying  in  Spain.  I  shall  look  with  impatience 
and  anxiety  for  the  safe  arrival  of  the  precious  box  containing  the  literary 
treasures  which  you  speak  of  sending  me  before  long,  I  trust  before  the 
winter  storms  set  in.  With  respect  to  the  works  which  you  ask  me  about, 
I  have  neither  Vasconcellos  nor  Faria's  Epitome.  I  have  used  Ticknor's 
Faria  y  Sousa,  Europa  Portuguesa,  which  I  presume  is  a  different  work. 
But  I  would  rather  own  myself  all  the  books  essential  to  the  Philip  lid 
history.  I  have  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Memorias  de  la  Academia, 
which  I  believe  is  the  one  containing  the  Memorias  de  Gonzalez.  I  have 
no  volumes  beyond  the  seventh  and  should  be  glad  to  have  any  more  if 
there  are  any  more  published. 

You  speak  of  the  arms  of  Pizarro.  1  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  a 
little  sketch  in  pencil  or  any  way  of  them,  that  I  may  have  a  stamp  made 
for  the  back  of  the  volumes.  If  I  fail  in  this  I  must  get  those  of  Peru. 
But  there  is  a  family  of  Pizarros  still  in  Spain,  and  of  course  they  must 
retain  the  arms  of  their  ancestor. 

I  have  not  seen  the  Calderons  this  six  weeks.  By  a  line  from  them  the 
other  day  I  find  they  are  arrived  in  town,  from  their  villegiatura,  and  as  I 
shall  return  there  in  a  couple  of  weeks  I  shall  soon  meet  them. . . . 


From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Madrid,  October  15,  1844 
My  dear  Friend: 

In  my  letter  of  last  September  I  wrote  you  that  I  had  not  yet  received 
an  answer  to  my  letter  to  Mr.  Burton.  But  since  then  a  very  satisfactory 
reply  has  come  saying  that  I  may  send  as  much  as  I  like  for  you  after 
complying  with  the  formalities  of  the  Custom  House,  for  no  books,  paint- 
ings or  objects  of  art  are  allowed  to  leave  Spain  before  being  examined 
by  the  Government  employees.  I  have  had  everything  examined  and 
have  sent  to  Mr.  Burton  a  case  containing  the  copy  of  the  portrait  of 
Philip  II  which  our  friend  Calderon  intends  for  you,  and  another  of  books 
and  manuscripts,  among  which  is  a  little  packet  for  Mr.  Ticknor,  though 
I  have  warned  you  that  in  their  shipment  we  shall  seek  security  rather 
than  speed.  Among  them  go  some  of  the  papers  from  Simancas  which 
are  very  important  as  you  will  see,  and  a  summary  of  what  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  concerning  the  tragic  affair  of  Don  Carlos. 

On  the  8th  of  this  month,  our  distinguished  President,  Don  Martin 
Fernandez  de  Navarrete  died,  keeping  all  his  faculties  to  the  last,  and 
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speaking  of  nothing  but  Academy  affairs.  On  the  evening  that  he  died, 
finding  himself  alone  in  his  bedroom  after  having  received  extreme  unc- 
tion, he  managed  to  get  up  without  being  heard  by  anyone  and  tottered 
into  his  study.  He  was  found  there  by  his  daughters  and  when  they 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing  he  replied  that  he  was  bidding  farewell  to 
his  books.   He  is  a  great  loss  to  our  national  literature. 

A  history  of  Philip  II  in  two  volumes  has  just  been  published  in  Paris 
by  a  man  named  Weiss,1  not  the  Archivist  of  Besancon;  you  would  do 
well  to  order  it  sent  you.  Sabau's  translation  is  at  a  standstill  for  lack  of 
subscribers.  This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  may  be  hoped  for  in  a 
literary  way  in  a  country  like  this.  I  am  now  occupied  in  reconnoitring 
the  manuscripts  in  the  National  Library,  seeking  for  some  relation  or 
memoir,  if  there  be  any,  for  you  already  have  enough  official  documents. 
It  is  a  hard  task,  as  there  is  only  a  very  inadequate  catalogue  of  them,  but 
I  did  not  wish  to  omit  the  search  for  fear  of  overlooking  something  im- 
portant. In  Spain  no  one  can  say  that  he  knows  all  the  books  written  on 
a  given  subject  —  witness  a  recent  discovery  in  a  private  library  in  the 
provinces  of  a  manuscript  volume  of  ninety-eight  dramas  and  miracle 
plays  prior  to  Lope  de  Vega! 

During  the  holidays  Carderera  has  happened  upon  an  original  por- 
trait of  Don  John  of  Austria  by  Pantoja.  He  has  not  yet  finished  all  the 
portraits  which  you  have  ordered  and  so  they  could  not  go  in  the  case,  but 
as  I  shall  have  to  send  you  a  second  case  in  a  short  time  they  can  go  then. 
You  will  also  receive  a  second  instalment  from  Simancas.  . .  . 

You  cannot  conceive  of  the  difficulty  of  collecting  books  on  any  given 
subject,  especially  if  they  are  rather  rare.  The  booksellers  here  publish 
no  catalogue  of  their  books,  nor  do  they  even  have  private  lists  of  what 
they  own,  trusting  for  the  most  part  to  their  memories.  If  you  add  that 
they  are  totally  ignorant  of  bibliography,  you  may  imagine  that  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  eight  or  ten  years  before  one  can  meet  with  some  essential 
book. 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  September  14th,  and  I  am 
surprised  that  you  have  not  received  more  letters  from  me.  Besides  the 
two  which  I  wrote  you  from  Simancas,  I  have  written  two  more  since  my 
return  to  Madrid,  one  each  month,  as  I  supposed  that  the  steamers  only 
sailed  once  a  month  on  account  of  the  season  instead  of  twice.  All  have 
been  directed  to  Rich  with  instructions  to  forward  them.  In  one  of  them 
I  enclosed  a  sketch  of  the  arms  of  Pizarro.  Do  not  fail  to  order  from  Lon- 
don the  Handbook  for  Spain  by  Mr.  Richard  Ford,  the  contributor  to  the 
Quarterly.   It  is  a  notable  production  although  it  is  occasionally  marred 

1  Charles  Weiss,  1 812-1864,  Professor  of  History  at  the  Lycee  Bonaparte;  his  book  was 
entitled  Spain  from  Philip  II  to  the  Accession  of  the  Bourbons. 
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by  inopportune  pedantry,  and  too  many  excursions  into  politics.  The 
author's  antipathy  for  the  French  is  very  marked.  It  will  be  a  favour  if 
you  will  forward  the  enclosed  letter  to  Mme.  Calderon.   Sincerely  always 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 


From  Count  Adolphe  de  Circourt 

Paris,  October  25,  1844 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  am  truly  happy  to  be  able  to  transmit  to  you  two  very  distinguished 
articles  written  by  Mr.  Michel  Chevalier  upon  your  excellent  book.  As 
you  will  perceive  by  the  letter  inclosed  in  the  same  packet,  a  man  of  sense 
and  talent  has  undertaken  to  publish  a  translation  of  the  same  history. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Journal  des  Debats  being  truly  powerful  in 
our  literary  and  commercial  world,  you  may  safely  guess  that  the  success 
of  the  translation,  provided  the  same  be  tolerably  written,  shall  be  gen- 
eral through  France.  I  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  some  justice  being  done 
among  us  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  most  useful  publications  of 
our  time.  I  was  utterly  helpless  in  that  case;  Mr.  Chevalier  has  done  the 
whole  with  a  very  good  grace,  and  with  a  sense  of  repaying  in  some  meas- 
ure to  your  country,  in  the  person  of  one  of  her  best  citizens,  the  many 
kindnesses  he  has  experienced  in  several  of  the  principal  towns  of  America. 

I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  submit  to  your  indulgence,  in  the  same  time 
with  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Chevalier,  three  very  bubbles  from  my  own  pen. 
However,  such  as  they  are,  I  offer  them  freely  to  your  kindness;  their 
only  claim  upon  your  attention  is  that  they  cannot  detain  it  long. 

I  shall  experience  a  feeling  of  still  greater  diffidence  when  my  own  criti- 
cism of  your  History,  sent  by  me  to  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  de 
Geneve,  shall  come  to  your  hands,  in  the  course  of  the  present  winter.  It 
was  written,  and  already  out  of  my  reach,  when  Chevalier's  article  issued 
from  the  press.  Nevertheless,  it  chances  that  few  repetitions  will  be 
found  between  the  one  and  the  other;  naturally  enough,  for  such  is  the 
richness  of  your  grounds  that  many  crops  can  be  raised  out  from  them, 
without  exhausting  the  soil. 

I  remain  with  the  highest  regard  for  your  character,  and  the  sincerest 
wishes  for  your  health,  my  dear  Sir,  Yours  truly 

Adolphe  de  Circourt 
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To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  October  30,  1844 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  received  your  kind  letter  of  Sept.  20,  inclosing  the  sketch  of  the 
arms  of  Pizarro.  I  have  no  doubt  the  sketch  together  with  the  descrip- 
tion will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  engraver.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  it.  It  may  seem  a  little  matter,  but  1  like  to  have  my  books  got  up  in 
a  thorough  manner  and  to  have  those  that  I  may  hereafter  write  orna- 
mented on  the  backs  so  as  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  others,  with  a  gilt 
stamp  which  is  not  merely  an  ornament  but  means  something.  The  arms 
of  Pizarro  will  be  an  appropriate  embellishment  of  this  work,  and  will 
match  well  with  the  arms  of  Cortes  on  the  'Mexico.' .  . . 

I  am  much  obliged  by  your  kind  offers  to  select  and  copy  what  is  of  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  African  and  Asiatic  expeditions  under  Philip 
II.  It  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  general  view  of  them  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  picture  of  the  Spanish  dominion.  But  it  will  be  only  episodi- 
cally^ in  the  same  way  as  I  have  treated  America  in  the  history  of  the 
'Reyes  Catolicos.'  A  few  of  the  most  valuable  works  relating  to  the  Asi- 
atic and  African  enterprises,  and  extracts  from  such  as  cannot  be  reason- 
ably purchased  I  should  be  glad  of.  But  my  canvas  will  not  be  large 
enough  to  go  into  detail  on  these  distant  themes. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  documents  publishing  by  Salva,  Navarrete, 
etc.,  embrace  so  much  relating  to  Philip  II.  Of  course  you  will  add  all 
such  materials  to  my  collection.  I  have  now  the  cream  of  the  different 
European  libraries  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  which  are  in  progress  of 
being  supplied.  I  have  mentioned  to  you  I  believe  that  I  am  having  re- 
searches made  for  me  in  Rome  and  in  Vienna. 

Our  good  friends  the  Calderons,  by  the  bye,  or  rather  Madame  tells  me, 
that  you  seemed  in  Madrid  to  be  quite  a  man  of  leisure,  and  she  can't 
comprehend  how  you  can  do  so  much  hard  work,  considering  how  much 
you  are  in  society.  For  my  part  I  can't  comprehend  how  you  can  find 
time  to  be  so  much  in  the  world,  and  yet  do  so  much  severe  work.  I  begin 
to  think  that  you  are  doing  too  much  for  me  —  and  yet  my  conscience  is 
not  so  tender,  you  see,  but  that  I  avail  myself  of  your  kindness  to  do 
more.  I  have  now  returned  to  town,  where  I  find  our  excellent  friends  in 
a  most  flourishing  condition,  and  I  assure  you  I  have  much  pleasant  gos- 
sip with  them  about  you  and  the  affairs  of  your  gallant  but  ill-fated  land, 
that  interest  us  all  so  much.  By  the  bye,  the  portrait  of  Philip  you  write 
me  is  to  come  in  the  box  with  the  manuscripts.  May  the  Gods  send 
favouring  gales  to  the  ship  that  bears  my  treasures,  animae  dimidium 
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meae.1   But  I  count  on  my  star,  for  I  never  lost  anything  yet  by  sea  or 
land.  .  .  . 

So  Sabau  has  come  to  a  standstill.  Better  so  than  burn  his  fingers. 
And  perhaps  it  may  leave  the  field  more  open  for  Benavides  by  and  bye. 
If  so  I  shall  not  grieve.  I  should  like  to  have  my  adopted  countrymen  set 
value  enough  on  my  historical  labours  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  But 
I  can  wait.   There  will  be  a  time  hereafter. 


To  General  William  Miller 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  November  3,  1844 
My  dear  Miller: 

Robbins  advised  me  yesterday  that  a  vessel  was  to  leave  for  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  avail  myself  of  it  to  send  you  a  line. 
I  also  sent  at  once  to  my  publishers  in  New  York  to  send  me  a  copy  of 
the  *  Conquest  of  Mexico/  that  I  may  send  it  by  the  same  conveyance. 
I  have  some  doubt  whether  it  arrives  in  season,  but  if  not  it  shall  go  by 
the  next  opportunity,  which  will  not  I  suppose  be  long  delayed. 

The  work  was  published  last  Christmas  in  New  York,  as  I  had  much 
better  terms  offered  me  there  than  I  could  get  here.  The  public  have 
taken  it  very  good  naturedly.  Three  editions,  making  five  thousand  cop- 
ies have  been  disposed  of  in  the  United  States,  and  in  England  it  has  gone 
into  a  second  edition.  For  the  sales  this  year  here  and  in  England  I  have 
received  already  #11,000,  which  you  will  admit  not  a  bad  return  for  an 
investment  of  'words,  words,  Horatio.' 2  I  think  the  public  a  very  dis- 
cerning public,  don't  you  ?  I  have  parted  with  my  copyright  in  England, 
but  shall  do  better  than  that  in  my  own  land.  The  book  is  also  trans- 
lating into  German  in  Berlin  and  into  Italian  in  Rome;  has  been  repub- 
lished in  Paris,  and  is  in  process  of  translation  into  Castilian  by  my 
friend  Calderon,  the  Spanish  Minister.  I  go  into  these  details  as  I  know 
they  will  interest  you,  on  the  other  side  of  civilization.  But  I  will  not  bore 
you  with  any  more. 

There  have  been  two  long  letters  on  Peru,  purporting  to  be  yours, 
printed  in  the  New  York  Albion*  taken  I  think  —  I  am  not  sure  —  from 
the  United  Service  Journal.    Did  you  indite  them?   They  contain  some 

1  Horace,  Ode  in.   8. 

a  'Words,  words,  words.'  Hamlet,  Act  11,  Scene  1  (but  addressed  by  Hamlet  to  Polonius, 
not  Horatio). 

3  'Or  British,  Colonial  and  Foreign  Weekly  Gazette*  for  August  31,  1844,  'On  the  State  of 
the  Peruvian  Empire  Previous  to  the  Arrival  of  the  Spaniards.'  I  do  not  find  the  second 
article  referred  to. 
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speculations  which  I  think  I  have  heard  you  make,  and  yet  from  some 
words  alluding  to  the  time  when  the  writer  was  in  Cuzco,  I  have  some 
doubt.   Pray  inform  me  if  they  are  authentic. 

I  am  up  to  the  elbows  in  Peruvian  antiquities.  I  am  amazingly  well 
provided  with  paper  ammunition  for  my  campaign.  The  story  is  a  brutal 
one  however,  and  the  Peruvians  did  not  die  game  like  the  Aztecs.  And  I 
am  afraid  that  I  can't  make  apreux  chevalier  out  of  Pizarro.  A  hero  that 
could  not  even  write  his  own  signature!  But  it  will  go  hard  if  I  can't  find 
stirring  and  romantic  incident  in  the  Conquest  and  the  picturesque  coun- 
try. The  Andes  have  got  some  gold  in  their  bowels,  I  wean.  One  would 
think  from  the  tone  of  my  remarks  I  was  writing  for  filthy  lucre.  God 
knows  I  propose  a  higher  object,  yet  the  tocher  is  not  wholly  to  be  de- 
spised by  way  of  mint  sauce. 

We  are  all  smoking  hot  in  the  electioneering  process  of  President- 
making,  and  at  this  moment  it  looks  very  much  as  if  everything  was  go- 
ing wrong  —  according  to  my  notions,  that  is,  as  if  the  Whigs  were  to  be 
defeated.  To  say  truth  I  have  long  suspected  such  a  result,  as  two  or 
three  little  private  bets  of  mine  bear  witness.  I  have  too  strong  a  con- 
viction of  the  strength  of  the  million  and  of  their  wrong-headedness  to 
believe  in  the  election  of  the  wrong  candidate.  Yet  the  million  sin  more 
from  ignorance  than  design.  The  design  is  in  the  knaves  who  dupe  them. 
If  suffrage  could  be  limited  to  those  who  have  property  at  stake,  and  the 
press  could  be  conducted  by  honest  men,  this  would  be  a  perfect  govern- 
ment. As  it  is,  it  is  only  the  best  —  the  least  bad  —  in  the  world,  my  dear 
monarchical  friend. 

I  suppose  you  are  revelling  in  the  delicious  climate,  where  it  is  happi- 
ness to  breathe.   I  shall  envy  you  as  our  Arctic  winter  comes  over  us. 


My  dear  Sir: 


From  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

London,  November  4,  1844 


I  do  not  find  any  new  edition  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  advertised  by 
Mr.  Bentley.  He  is  issuing  a  second  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will  find  that  work  one  of  his  most  productive  invest- 
ments. The  time  will  come  when  even  Scotsmen  will  allow  you  the  '  chief 
seat  among  the  scribes.'  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  us  exiles  to  have  it  in  our 
power,  in  these  days  of  humiliation,  to  point  out  the  bright  spots  in  our 
national  escutcheon.  I  hope  we  are  on  the  eve  of  better  and  prouder 
times.  In  the  U.  States  you  can  hardly  be  aware  of  the  deep  and  per- 
vading impression   to  o»r  disadvantage,  which  prevails    throughout 
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Europe,  in  consequence  of  our  pecuniary  delinquencies.  With  high  and 
low  we  are  a  byword  and  often  a  curse.  All  the  journals  from  the  Times 
down  to  Punch  turn  their  slanders  to  a  regular  profit  by  constantly  feed- 
ing the  public  grudge  against  us.  It  has  been  suggested  that  all  Ameri- 
cans should  be  excluded  from  court  as  they  have  been  from  clubs  and  in  a 
considerable  degree  from  social  circles.  Personally,  I  care  nothing  for 
these  things,  for  my  retired  habits  of  life  make  me  invulnerable;  but  I  do 
feel  for  the  honor  of  our  country,  although  I  think  she  has  not  deserved 
all  the  scorn  with  which  she  is  treated.  Old  Massachusetts  may  well  hold 
her  head  erect,  as  may  half  of  our  indebted  States,  and  I  trust  firmly  in 
the  prevailing  influence  of  their  example.  I  hope  humbug  has  had  its  day 
in  the  U.  States.  I  always  thought  it  could  not  last  forever,  a  month  will 
tell  us  our  next  four  years'  destiny.  The  speeches  of  Webster  are  quoted 
here  with  respect  and  are  admired  by  those  whose  approbation  is  worth 
his  seeking.  Whatever  desire  England  may  have  to  control  Texas,  she 
will  not  occupy  it  under  a  stipulation  to  maintain  slavery  there.  Mr.  W. 
is  right  in  his  conception  of  her  policy.  Mr.  Everett  is  steadily  gaining 
ground  in  the  estimation  of  the  Court  and  ministry.  Ever  dear  Sir,  most 
truly  yours 

Thos.  Aspinwall 


From  Francis  Lieber 

Hamburg,  November  9,  1844 
My  dear  Prescott: 

A  few  days  before  I  left  Berlin,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  A.  Hum- 
boldt at  Potsdam,  and  of  hearing,  among  many  interesting  and  pleasant 
things  from  his  lips,  the  praise  of  you.  We  talked  a  good  deal  of  your 
works  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  his  opinion  agreed  in  every  point, 
so  far  as  our  conversation  went,  with  mine.  He  begged  me  to  hand  you 
the  enclosed  letter,  which  I  prefer  to  send,  for  it  may  be  long  before  I  shall 
eat  chowder  at  your  or  your  father's  hospitable  table.  Do  you  remember 
that  I  wrote  once  to  you  that  a  man  like  you  does  more  for  an  honorable 
and  noble  intercourse  of  his  nation  with  other  states  as  well  as  for  the 
good  reception  abroad  of  his  fellow-citizens,  than  many  a  diplomatic 
transaction  or  political  demonstration?  I  have  found  my  saying  fully 
verified.  Repeatedly  have  I  appealed  to  your  works  where  known,  or 
made  people  acquainted  with  them,  and  always  with  success.  I  repeat 
then  here,  as  American  citizen,  my  thanks  to  you.  Humboldt  agreed  with 
me  that  your  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  is,  so  far  as  the  taste  of  the  historian 
is  concerned,  the  first  work  of  all  which  have  appeared  on  either  side  of 
the  water  these  many  years.   Since  we  speak  of  him  and  America  I  may 
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mention  that  several  months  ago  he  told  me  that  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
he  had  studied  with  much  attention  in  the  evening  hours,  the  copy  of  the 
Description  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  which  I  sent  last  summer  to  the 
King.  I  saw  Raumer  the  day  before  I  left  Berlin.  He  charged  me  very 
particularly  to  take  his  best  and  warmest  thanks  to  all  the  many  kind 
people  in  America  who  had  received  him  in  a  manner,  which  he  could 
never  forget.  Of  course  there  will  be  a  big  book.  When  he  left  Berlin  for 
America  a  Berlin  paper  said:  Mr.  de  Raumer  has  set  out  for  his  journey 
to  America  in  three  volumes.1  I  translate  the  joke  which  in  the  original 
German  is  much  more  forcible.  He  seems  to  be  all  over  for  the  Demo- 
crats, and  I  must  be  much  mistaken  if  he  did  not  fall  into  Mr.  Calhoun's 
hands  soon  after  his  arrival.  His  talk  seemed  to  me  to  have  the  Pendle- 
ton savour  very  strongly.  Bancroft,  I  think,  could  not  have  impressed 
him  thus.  The  fact  is,  that  the  two  parties  in  America  have  come  to  this 
strange  pass,  that  as  to  three  or  four  great  and  important  measures  the 
democrats  are  in  the  right  and  the  whigs  wrong,  or  rather  happen  to  be 
in  the  right,  while  in  first  principles  and  the  spirit  of  carrying  on  the  Gov- 
ernment the  democrats  are  destructive,  dissolving,  for  liberty  consists 
for  them  in  democratic  absolutism.  But  this  is  a  thing  a  foreigner  cannot 
possibly  see  at  once.  The  whigs  may  congratulate  themselves  that  Rau- 
mer's  book  will  be  out  after  the  election  only,  else  it  would  undoubtedly 
serve  to  strengthen  their  opponents'  cause,  except  Raumer  commits  such 
blunders  that  he  injures  the  party  he  defends  which  is  not  to  be  supposed. 
I  wonder  what  my  friend  Clay  will  do,  if  elected,  with  regard  to  the  Ger- 
man treaty.2  Both  nations  may  greatly  and  very  essentially  benefit  each 
other.  The  more  one  travels  in  Europe  the  more  one  finds  reason  to  im- 
plore Heaven  not  to  withhold  wisdom  from  the  American  people;  for  God 
has  prepared  in  our  country  a  feast  for  mankind;  but  God  will  have  no 
revelling,  wherever  and  in  whatever  that  may  be.  I  may  write  yet  to 
dear  Sumner  today;  if  not  give  him  and  all  my  friends  my  love.  Remem- 
ber me  kindly  to  your  whole  family,  and  in  March  let  me  hear  of  you,  in 
Columbia.   Ever  yours 

Francis  Lieber 

1  Raumer's  The  United  States  of  North  America  was  published  in  1 845. 

2  Probably  refers  to  the  treaty  negotiated  with  Wurttemburg  by  Henry  Wheaton,  signed 
April  10,  and  ratifications  exchanged  October  3,  1844,  one  of  a  series  of  treaties  with  the 
German  states  for  the  abolition  of  the  droit  d'aubaine  and  taxes  on  emigration. 
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From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Madrid,  November  n,  1844 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  must  answer  your  two  letters  of  September  14th  and  29th  which  I 
received  last  month.  You  said  in  the  former  that  it  had  been  a  long  time 
since  you  had  received  a  letter  from  me;  this  is  strange  since  I  wrote  you 
twice  from  Simancas  and  again  on  my  return  to  Madrid.  It  is  possible 
that  one  of  these  letters  may  have  gone  astray  because  of  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  mails  and  the  fact  that  my  letters  from  Simancas  had  to  go 
through  three  offices,  Madrid,  London,  and  Boston.  This  is  not  im- 
portant; what  you  want  to  know  is  that  by  spending  time,  labour  and 
perseverance  I  have  found  what  I  sought.  I  have  made  extracts  from 
the  correspondence  of  Luis  Mendez  Quixada,  Gaztelu  and  Vasquez  de 
Molina,  relating  to  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  in  the  Monastery  of 
Yuste,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Placencia;  I  have  examined  the  few  docu- 
ments which  have  been  preserved  relating  to  the  Prince  Don  Carlos;  and 
finally  in  spite  of  the  confusion  which  reigns  in  the  Library  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  examining  and  making  extracts  from  other  important  docu- 
ments. I  cannot  promise  that  I  have  seen  everything  assembled  by  the 
late  Gonzalez;  the  most  I  could  do  was  to  secure  a  list  of  the  documents 
which  he  had  seen  or  copied,  and  since  these  are  not  kept  together  in  the 
Library  but  have  been  replaced  in  the  various  parcels  from  which  they 
were  collected,  you  may  imagine  that  my  investigation  was  conducted 
rather  at  random.  The  very  employees  of  the  Library  who  made  the 
copies  for  Gonzalez  in  former  years  did  not  remember  the  numbers  of  the 
envelopes  and  parcels  in  which  they  were.  But  I  repeat  that  I  hope  I  have 
seen  the  most  curious  and  interesting,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  have  left  no 
stone  unturned. 

A  book  has  just  been  published  in  England  on  Sir  Francis  Drake  by 
Barrow,1  the  celebrated  writer  on  naval  matters  and  voyages.  There  is 
another  favourable  circumstance  which  I  had  forgotten  to  mention  and 
which  will  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  happy  outcome  of  your  great 
undertaking.  I  have  already  told  you  that  a  certain  Gachard,  Chief 
Archivist  of  Brussels,  had  succeeded  against  wind  and  tide  in  forcing  his 
way  into  the  Library  of  Simancas  and  making  copies  of  the  multitude  of 
documents  relating  to  the  history  of  Flanders  during  the  Spanish  rule.  It 
now  appears  that  as  a  result  of  I  know  not  what  slanders  circulated 

1  John  Barrow.  His  Sir  Francis  Drake,  appearing  in  1845  in  Naval  Worthies,  was  taken 
from  his  Chronological  Abridgment  or  History  of  the  Discoveries  made  by  Europeans  in  the 
Different  Parts  oj  the  Worlds  first  published  in  1756. 
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against  him,  accusing  him  of  having  abstracted  original  documents  to 
copy  at  his  house  and  not  lose  time  in  this  desert,  and  also  of  having  cop- 
ied complete  the  report  of  the  trial  of  Montigny,1  a  secret  order  was  given 
that  a  second  copy  should  be  made  and  sent  to  Madrid  of  every  document 
which  he  should  copy  for  his  Government,  not  only  to  ascertain  just  what 
he  was  procuring  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  later  publishing  everything 
here.  No  sooner  said  than  done;  as  fast  as  the  copies  arrived  they  were 
published  in  the  collection  of  original  documents  of  Salva  and  Baranda, 
so  that  the  unlucky  Belgian  has  been  doing  our  work.  He  is  furious,  and 
with  good  cause,  for  it  is  a  most  dishonest  act,  unworthy  of  any  govern- 
ment. ...  I  am  on  good  terms  with  several  employees  of  the  Library,  and 
I  am  therefore  able  to  procure  other  documents  if  they  are  needed  and 
can  be  found  —  which  is  not  always  easy.  I  still  have  a  few  books  and 
manuscripts  which  I  do  not  send  because  I  am  awaiting  others  which  are 
being  finished. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  health  I  am  Always  faithfully  your 
friend 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 


To  Edward  N.  Perkins  * 

(Noctograph) 

November  15,  1844 
My  dear  Edward: 

The  watches  have  arrived  safe,  and  are  now  in  the  pockets  of  their 
young  proprietors.  I  need  not  say  how  much  they  are  delighted  with 
them,  and  with  the  good  taste  which  presided  over  the  selection  of  them. 
They  are  just  the  things  they  would  have  dreamed  of  if  they  could  have 
imagined  the  pattern,  and  a  hunting  watch  is  exactly  what  Will 3  had  a 
mind  to  have.  As  soon  as  the  Doctor  sends  me  the  account  I  will  settle  it 
with  him.  I  seem  to  have  come  off  the  worst  in  the  affair,  as  my  Louis 
Quatorze  and  bronze  idealities  are  still  in  some  corner  of  the  great  Paris 
workshop  which  you  had  not  time  to  pry  into.  No  matter,  I  can  bide 
my  time,  and  next  year  will  do  as  well  as  this.  A  friend  of  mine  who  is 
now  in  Paris  offered  to  get  me  what  I  wanted.  But  I  had  rather  wait,  and 
abide  by  your  sure  taste  and  experience,  always  understanding  —  badi- 
nage aside  —  that  it  will  not  be  an  inconvenience  to  you.  This  friend,  by 

1  Florence  de  Montmorency,  Sieur  de  Montigny,  Flemish  Ambassador  to  Spain,  where 
he  arrived  in  1566.     Philip  II  had  him  executed  for  high  treason  in  1570. 

2  1 820-1 899,  philanthropist  and  art  lover;  he  lived  on  the  beautiful  family  estate,  'Pine 
Bank,'  on  Jamaica  Pond. 

3  Prescott's  eldest  son,  William  Gardiner  Prescott. 
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the  bye,  is  Mr.  Frank  Peabody,  who,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  a  lovely 
girl  and  particular  friend  of  my  Lizzy,  is  now  in  Paris.  He  may  visit 
Rome  in  the  winter,  and  if  you  should  see  him  there  and  should  not  pro- 
pose to  pass  any  time  in  Paris  yourself  again,  I  would  thank  you  to  ask 
him  to  take  charge  of  my  little  commission.  Otherwise  say  nothing  about 
it  to  him. 

I  passed  a  very  agreeable  afternoon  last  week  at  Pine  Bank,  where  I 
dined  with  the  worthy  Doctor  and  Wharton.  I  assure  you  it  looked  very 
lovely  even  in  the  decay  of  the  leaf,  for  the  sun  lay  bright  on  the  emerald 
turf —  a  very  pale  emerald  however  —  and  the  water  beyond  looked  like 
a  mirror  for  any  of  Beauty's  daughters,  if  there  be  any  who  haunt  its 
fairy  banks.  Charlie's  Hope  x  too,  though  a  castle  in  the  air  at  present, 
has  capabilities  for  anything  in  the  way  of  rural  reveries. 

Your  friends  here  are  all  well  I  believe,  and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you 
are  all  in  such  good  condition  and  spirits.  Pray  give  my  love  to  Sarah  2 
and  thank  her  for  the  little  volume  she  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  when 
she  embarked.  I  hold  it  among  my  treasures,  for  the  sake  of  the  donor 
and  the  lamented  hand  which  wrote  it.  I  think  she  must  have  found  a 
melancholy  pleasure  in  the  honest,  but  truly  elegant  tribute  which  our 
friend  Hillard  paid  to  his  most  amiable  and  admirable  qualities.3 

To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  November  30,  1 844 
My  dear  Friend: 

Your  valued  letter  of  October  19  reached  me  by  the  last  steamer.  I 
am  rejoiced  that  the  box  of  gold  dust  has  been  sent  to  Burton.  I  felt  con- 
fident he  would  write  you,  and  know  his  discretion  and  devotion  to  my 
interests  may  be  trusted. 

So  you  have  again  plunged  yourself  into  the  great  gulf  of  manuscripts 
in  the  National  Library  —  gurgite  vasto  4  —  where  one  must  be  an  ex- 
perienced pilot  like  yourself  to  steer  with  any  hope  of  reaching  a  destina- 
tion. If  you  should  fish  up  an  old  chronicle  of  the  times  by  the  way  it 
would  be  a  glorious  prize.  But  the  age  of  chronicles  had  gone  by  before 
Philip's  day,  I  think.  .  .  . 

1  Probably  the  site  for  a  projected  house  for  Perkins's  brother,  Charles  Callahan  Perkins 
1823-1886,  the  well-known  etcher  and  author  of  many  books  on  art. 

2  Perkins's  sister,  Sarah  Paine  Perkins,  widow  of  Henry  Russell  Cleveland  who  had  died 
in  1842. 

3  A  Selection  from  the  Writings  of  Henry  Russell  Cleveland \  with  a  Memoir \  by  George  S, 
Hillard,  privately  printed,  Boston,  1844. 

4  Virgil,  Aeneidy  1.  118. 
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By  the  bye,  I  meant  to  have  asked  you  before  but  it  escaped  me,  shall 
I  have  occasion  for  any  of  the  documents  do  you  imagine,  that  Gonzalez 
sold  to  Mignet?  If  I  should,  probably  I  could  get  copies  from  Mignet. 
Or  do  you  think  that  the  papers  you  were  so  fortunate  as  to  get  at  Siman- 
cas  cover  all  the  ground  taken  up  by  his  ?  He  has  not  the  little  secrets  of 
the  Don  Carlos  mystery.  That  is  a  comfort. 

So  poor  old  Navarrete  has  paid  the  great  debt  at  last.  The  anecdote 
you  gave  of  his  last  farewell  to  his  books  is  touching.  He  has  occupied  a 
most  honourable  place  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  has  done  much  for 
the  literary  antiquities  of  his  own  country.  I  think  Spain  can  hardly 
afford  to  part  with  such  men,  even  though  they  be  turned  of  eighty. 

The  Calderons  are  now  in  Washington.  I  forwarded  your  note  to 
Madame.  She  is  very  busy  in  carpeting,  and  curtaining,  and  making 
purchases,  and  all  the  other  little  tracasseries  of  domestic  diplomacy. 
They  both  went  off  in  excellent  spirits.  Indeed  it  must  be  a  sore  trial  that 
would  sink  her  mercury. 


To  Lord  Morpeth 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  November  30,  1844 
Dear  Lord  Morpeth: 

The  year  must  not  go  round,  you  know,  without  our  stretching  out  a 
hand  and  giving  a  friendly  grip  across  the  water.  We  have  just  passed 
through  the  troubles  of  a  Presidential  election,  a  formidable  canvass  that 
turns  all  topsy-turvy  while  it  lasts.  This  was  a  particularly  interesting 
struggle,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  candidates,  though  one  of  them 
is  a  principal  man  with  us,  as  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  contest  — 
free  trade,  Texas,  Oregon.1  These  were  the  watchwords;  and  perhaps  a 
more  compact  form  of  stating  the  controversy  would  be  that  of  property 
versus  no  property.  But  this  would  be  an  exaggerated  view  on  the  whole. 
The  battle  has  been  fought  however,  and  the  Whigs  have  lost  it.  So  if 
the  principles  of  the  parties  are  carried  out,  we  may  look  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Tariff  (which  will  do  no  violence  to  your  feelings),  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  as  to  Oregon.  But  men  rarely 
act  up  to  their  principles,  bad  or  good,  at  least  to  such  convenient  prin- 
ciples as  are  broached  on  the  eve  of  elections.  I  do  not  think  our  govern- 
ment will  be  rash  enough  to  incur  a  certain  war  with  Mexico,  and  a  con- 

1  Polk  was  reputed  a  free  trader,  though  the  Democratic  platform  favored  maintaining 
the  Protective  Tariff  of  1842.  It  was  repealed  in  1846.  The  Democratic  platform  favored 
'The  reoccupation  of  Oregon  and  the  reannexation  of  Texas,'  and  a  Democratic  slogan  was 
'Fifty-four  forty  or  fight.'  The  Oregon  line  was  fixed  in  1846  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel. 
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tingent  one  with  European  states  for  Texas.  More  probably  it  will  nego- 
tiate and  buy  off  the  claims  of  beggarly  Mexico,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
ground  for  European  interference  with  the  voluntary  cession  of  Texas. 
But  what  a  mischief  to  our  own  confederacy,  to  open  to  it  such  an  unlim- 
ited market  for  slaves,  and  to  throw  such  a  black  preponderating  weight 
into  the  political  balance.  Horresco!  As  to  Oregon  I  cannot  think  that 
John  Bull  or  Brother  Jonathan  will  go  to  loggerheads  about  a  quantity  of 
supernumerary  acres  on  the  Pacific.  This  would  be  turning  a  farce  into 
a  tragedy.  What  is  the  reason  that  nations  are  so  greedy  of  territorial 
acquisition?  Our  nation  above  all,  that  has  got  ten  times  as  much  now 
as  it  can  cover?  I  suppose  it  is  on  the  same  principle  that  a  land  propri- 
etor likes  to  add  a  piece  more  to  round  off  his  corners.  There  will  always 
be  corners. 

I  take  refuge  from  these  political  squabbles  among  the  Andes,  where 
I  am  trying  to  dig  out  a  few  grains  of  Peruvian  gold.  .  .  . 

How  much  have  I  to  thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  for  the  interest  you 
showed  in  getting  a  kind  word  spoken  for  my  ' Mexico'  ?  Both  Irving  and 
Milman  wrote  me  that  you  suggested  the  topic  to  them,  although  the 
former  had  it,  it  seems  in  hand.  The  Edinburgh  has  not  deigned  to  pass 
sentence.  But  the  book  seems  to  have  got  along  without  it,  as  I  find 
Bentley  advertising  a  second  edition.  It  will  gratify  you  to  know  that 
the  work  has  been  well  received  by  my  own  countrymen.  A  letter  from 
my  publishers  in  New  York  informed  me  a  little  while  since  that  5500 
copies  had  been  disposed  of.  As  the  work  is  got  up  in  as  good  and  ex- 
pensive style  as  in  England,  a  rare  thing  here,  and  has  neither  politics, 
nor  political  flattery  in  it  —  save  the  note  from  Buncum  —  this  is  thought 
a  prodigious  sale,  and  could  only  have  been  made  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Harpers.  . .  .  You  will  not  think  me  vainglorious,  I  am  sure,  if  I 
count  up  my  little  paper  triumphs,  to  you. 

Sumner  has  been  very  ill,  the  doctors  pronounced  mortally.  But  he 
has  given  them  the  lie  valiantly,  and  kept  Thanksgiving,  our  Puritan 
Christmas,  with  us  yesterday.  Yet  when  I  think  of  the  fate  of  more 
than  one  of  his  family,  and  hear  an  occasional  husky  hem,  'I  guess  and 
fear.'  He  has  just  won  a  cause  of  considerable  interest  and  importance 
anent  a  patent  for  —  I  forget  what. 

The  Calderons  who  have  now  flitted  to  Washington  gave  me  most  wel- 
come accounts  of  you.  Next  to  seeing  you,  it  is  good  to  meet  those  who 
have  lately  done  so.  It  is  a  chance  if  I  ever  have  that  pleasure  again. 
There  is  small  inducement  for  an  American  to  show  his  face  on  your 
shores  I  think  at  present.  I  see  by  the  papers  that  they  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  Clubs,  on  a  natural  principle  of  retaliation,  or  perhaps 
rebuke.  This  is  unjust,  and  under  favour  —  as  I  know  you  would  not  ap- 
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prove  of  it  —  impolitic.  The  American  thus  cold-shouldered  is  very 
likely  to  be  himself  one  of  the  victims  of  the  misconduct  of  the  small 
fraction  of  his  own  countrymen  who  have  failed  in  their  engagements, 
and  worse,  proclaimed  the  enormity  of  repudiation.  Pennsylvania  is  in 
fact  the  only  one  of  the  states  perfectly  capable  of  meeting  her  engage- 
ments, and  I  have  no  doubt  when  her  mutton-headed  German  population 
have  had  a  little  more  light  let  into  them  she  will  do  it.  Honest  John 
however,  who  always  pays  his  own  debts,  has  a  good  right  to  grumble 
here.   But  I  think  I  should  rather  see  him  when  he  has  become  amiable. 

My  father  has  been  very  unwell  since  I  wrote  you  last.  He  was  af- 
fected by  a  paralysis  which  has  however,  thank  God,  left  no  permanent 
effects,  except  greater  debility  of  system.  It  gives  opportunity  for  some 
of  those  little  attentions  which  feebly  repay  the  debt  of  earlier  —  and 
later  years.  And  you  have  been  endeavouring  I  understand  to  keep  'one 
parent  from  the  sky* z  yet  longer —  and  long  may  you  be  successful. 

Adieu  my  dear  friend;  instead  of  my  annual  peppercorn  you  will  think 
I  send  a  whole  bushel  of  chaff.  ISPimporte,  one  may  throw  dust  some- 
times in  the  eyes  of  a  friend.  • .  ,J 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Dictated) 

December  29,  1844 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  received  your  kind  letter  of  November  1 1  th,  and  I  think  on  re- 
curring to  my  file  that  all  the  letters  you  have  written  from  Spain  with 

1  'Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age; . . . 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye 
And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky.' 

Pope,  Prologue  to  the  Satires,  408. 
*  'Benavides  is  idle  at  present  and,  so  he  says,  ready  to  undertake  the  publication  of  his 
translation,  the  more  so  because  Sabau  has  definitely  abandoned  the  publication  of  his  for 
lack  of  subscribers.  At  any  rate  Benavides  came  to  me  several  days  ago  and  announced  his 
intention  of  going  ahead  without  being  any  burden  to  you.  He  asked  me  to  request  that 
you  lend  him  the  steel  plates  of  the  portraits  which  accompany  your  book,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  enriching  his  publication  with  them.  I  replied  that  as  soon  as  it  was  evident  to  me 
that  his  translation  was  finished  and  ready  for  publication  I  should  be  very  glad  to  commu- 
nicate his  wish  to  you,  though  I  could  not  assure  him  that  you  would  grant  it  as  I  did  not 
know  whether  you  would  be  able  to  or  not. . . . 

'San  Miguel  goes  with  the  wind  on  the  poop  as  we  say;  having  already  published  four 
instalments  of  his  History  of  Philip  II,  which  be  it  said  inter  nos  are  pretty  worthless.'  — 
Gayangos  to  Prescott,  December  7,  1844. 
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the  exception  of  one  have  come  to  hand.   This  and  the  letter  from  Bel- 
gium are  the  only  ones  I  suspect  that  have  miscarried.  .  .  . 

Since  writing  you  last,  indeed  but  three  weeks  since,  I  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  my  father,  who  died  very  suddenly  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.1  If  you  had  known  him  per- 
sonally you  could  better  appreciate  my  loss;  but  you  may  form  some  idea 
of  it  when  I  tell  you  that  since  childhood  I  have  lived  under  his  roof,  and 
that  I  have  never  formed  any  plan  or  engaged  in  any  pursuit,  literary  or 
otherwise,  in  which  he  has  not  taken  the  deepest  interest.  In  losing  him 
I  have  lost  the  greatest  stimulus,  and  in  his  approbation  the  greatest  re- 
ward of  my  labours.  As  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  think  that  a  friend  whom 
I  value  so  highly  as  yourself  should  not  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  the  great  and  good  in  our  community,  I  en- 
close you  extracts  from  two  papers,  one  of  them  a  tribute  paid  to  him  by 
his  professional  brethren,  for  he  was  a  jurist,  and  a  little  biographical 
sketch  from  Ticknor's  pen.  It  pleases  me  to  think  his  name  will  be  held 
in  honour  by  you. 


From  Edward  Everett 

London,  January  3,  1845 
My  dear  Mr.  Prescott, 

I  cannot  permit  the  mail  to  close,  without  offering  you  a  hasty  but  most 
sincere  expression  of  my  sympathy  with  you  and  an  humble  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  your  deceased  father.  Knowing  well  the  intimacy  of  the 
ties  which  so  happily  united  you  and  what  you  were  to  each  other  —  be- 
yond the  ordinary  tenderness  of  the  parental  and  filial  relation  —  I  can 
judge  of  the  severity  of  your  loss.  But  I  am  sure  you  reflect  upon  the 
unusual  length  of  time  for  which  you  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his  coun- 
sel and  the  pleasure  of  his  society;  that  you  had  it  in  your  power  to  con- 
tribute so  materially  to  the  happiness  of  his  advancing  years;  that  he 
leaves  behind  him  a  name  of  which  it  is  saying  little  to  say,  that  it  is 
wholly  without  reproach;  and  has  left  this  imperfect  and  troubled  state 
of  being,  with  as  much  assurance  as  can  ever  be  cherished  without  pre- 
sumption, that  he  has  changed  it  for  a  purer  and  happier  stage  of  spiritual 
existence.  The  Scriptures,  which  forbid  us  to  covet  anything  in  our 
neighbor's  possession  which  pertains  to  this  life,  authorize  us  to  wish  to 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  I  believe  Tickell's  inimitable  commen- 
dation of  Addison  might  be  pronounced  of  your  father,  with  severer  truth 
than  of  that  great  man  of  whom  it  was  originally  uttered: 

1  Judge  William  Prescott  died  December  8,  1844. 
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He  taught  us  how  to  live,  and  oh  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die.x 

I  will  not  mingle  with  this  subject,  which  must  be  so  sacred  to  your 
feelings,  an  allusion  to  any  topics  of  ordinary  interest.  Allow  me  to  re- 
quest you  to  offer  to  your  mother  and  wife  the  assurance  of  our  true  and 
deep  sympathy  with  them  on  this  mournful  occasion,  and  accept  that  of 
the  sincere  friendship  with  which  I  am  Most  truly  yours 

Edward  Everett 


From  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

London,  January  3,  1845 
My  dear  Sir: 

Mr.  Bentley  replied  to  a  letter  that  I  addressed  to  him  some  weeks 
since  in  conformity  with  your  instructions,  saying  that  he  could  only 
publish  the  essays  upon  the  plan  of  half  profits.  To  this  I  gave  a  condi- 
tional assent,  stipulating  for  the  twelve  copies  and  that  half  the  expense 
of  engraving  the  Portrait  should  be  credited  to  you.  I  repeated  also  your 
condition  as  to  the  style  and  form  of  the  publication. 

To  this  I  have  not  as  yet  his  rejoinder,  but  possibly  it  may  come  before 
the  post  goes  out.   If  so  I  shall  add  a  postscript. 

And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  much  I  am  grieved  and 
how  deeply  I  feel  for  your  unavoidable  sufferings  under  the  heavy  calam- 
ity that  has  befallen  you.  It  was  feelingly  communicated  to  the  family  by 
my  son  who  dwells  on  the  event  as  if  it  were  a  personal  affliction,  and  on 
the  universal  tribute  of  respect  paid  to  your  venerable  father's  memory 
as  the  only  alleviation  it  admits  of.  You  will  for  a  long  time  mourn  the 
absence  of  so  dear  and  excellent  a  parent  but  you  will,  I  trust,  be  the  more 
reconciled  to  your  great  loss,  when  you  remember  his  bland  and  gentle 
virtues  and  wisdom  which  made  him  the  object  of  general  love  and  ven- 
eration, and  when  you  reflect  also  upon  the  length  of  years  to  which  he 
has  been  spared  to  you  and  upon  the  circumstance  that  he  had  lived  to 
feel  that  you  yourself  were  both  a  comfort  and  an  honor  to  him. 

Mrs.  Aspinwall  and  my  two  daughters  desire  me  to  express  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Prescott  their  deep  sympathy  and  warm  regards.   Your  friend, 

Thos.  Aspinwall 

1  From  the  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Addison  by  Thomas  Tickell,  1686-1740. 
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From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Madrid,  January  20,  1845 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  November  30  and  in  reply  I  must  tell  you 
that  M.  Mignet  has  collected  such  a  large  variety  of  documents  from  the 
archives  of  Simancas  (since  he  not  only  has  those  which  were  copied  for 
the  late  Gonzalez  but  has  also  had  a  fellow-countryman  named  M.  Tirant 
engaged  for  several  months  in  making  copies  for  him),  that  I  cannot  say 
how  far  you  must  have  recourse  to  him.  M.  Mignet  as  you  know  is  writ- 
ing a  history  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
documents  which  he  has  collected  although  of  great  interest  are  limited 
to  that  important  event.  When  I  arrived  at  Simancas,  as  I  had  no  index 
of  the  papers  copied  for  Gonzalez  nor  any  guide  to  my  historical  investi- 
gations, I  had  to  work  in  the  dark  and  examine  the  endless  parcels  of  the 
reign  of  Philip  II  hap-hazard,  so  to  speak,  going  through  as  you  may 
imagine  hundreds  of  letters  and  reports,  sometimes  without  finding  any- 
thing worth  while.  This  is  not  quite  true  however,  for  I  found  the  cor- 
respondence of  Luis  Mendez  Quixada,  of  the  Secretary  Martin  de  Gaz- 
telu,  and  a  great  part  of  the  letters  of  Vasquez  and  of  the  Emperor,  those 
of  Cardinal  Siliceo  on  the  education  of  Philip  II,  and  those  that  Don  Gar- 
cia de  Toledo  and  the  Maestro  Honorato  Juan  wrote  to  the  King  on  the 
disposition  and  habits  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  Don  Carlos;  these  have 
been  read  and  examined  with  so  much  care  that  there  is  nothing  of  any 
importance  in  them  which  you  will  not  find  copied  or  extracted  among 
the  papers  which  you  will  receive  in  due  time.  I  do  not  doubt  however 
that  Mignet  may  have  papers  unknown  to  me,  the  more  so  that  he  is  the 
Director  of  the  Archives  du  Royaume,  where  endless  parcels  are  kept  which 
were  taken  from  the  Library  of  Simancas  during  the  occupation  of  the 
Peninsula  by  the  French.  His  offer  to  you  therefore  is  not  to  be  despised, 
and  you  should  take  advantage  of  it  as  soon  as  you  have  examined  the 
documents  now  at  Cadiz  and  can  decide  what  is  chiefly  lacking. 

I  told  you  in  my  last  letter  that  I  was  afraid  to  confide  to  the  mercy  of 
wind  and  wave  the  treasures  in  the  case  which  I  had  sent  to  Mr.  Burton, 
and  so  had  arranged  that  it  should  remain  at  Cadiz  until  April  or  May. 
It  is  still  there  and  I  have  good  reason  to  think  that  we  have  avoided  a 
catastrophe.  They  write  me  from  Cadiz  that  the  season  has  been  very 
stormy,  that  many  vessels  have  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  and  that 
others  which  have  sailed  have  been  obliged  to  return  with  the  loss  of  their 
masts  and  other  damage.  This  very  day  Mr.  Burton  writes  me  that  some 
books  that  Mr.  Sparks  had  sent  for  the  Academy  of  History  have  arrived 
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so  soaked  with  salt  water  by  reason  of  the  leaky  condition  of  the  ship 
which  brought  them  that  he  does  not  think  they  are  worth  forwarding. . . . 

I  am  continuing  my  work  in  the  National  Library,  although  I  have 
found  nothing  yet  worth  while. . . . 

You  know  that  I  am  always  at  your  service  in  any  way  and  that  I  am 
Always  sincerely  yours 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  January  30,  1845 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  received  yours  of  Dec.  7  by  the  last  steamer.  You  are  correct  in  sup- 
posing that  the  steamers  do  not  run  between  England  and  the  United 
States  oftener  than  once  a  month  during  the  winter  months,  from  Decem- 
ber to  April.  But  this  is  of  less  consequence  now  that  your  labours  for  me 
are  so  near  a  close.  You  ask  me  when  I  shall  begin  to  break  ground  on 
Philip  II.  I  see  two,  if  not  three  years  before  me  on  the  Peruvian  subject, 
before  I  shall  buckle  on  harness  for  the  greater  work.  My  father's  death, 
of  which  I  wrote  to  you  in  my  last,  has  occasioned  a  suspension  of  my 
labours,  when  I  had  nearly  completed  the  Introduction.  For  I  have  ar- 
ranged the  history  on  much  the  same  general  plan  with  the  history  of 
Mexico.  I  hope  next  week  to  resume  my  literary  occupations  once  more. 
...  I  have  availed  myself  of  your  advice  to  order  Barrow's  Drake  from 
Rich  in  London.  By  the  bye,  is  Mr.  Wright,  who  I  see  has  just  given  to 
the  world  a  History  of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  same  scholar  — 
your  friend  —  of  whom  you  wrote  to  me  some  time  since  as  probably  the 
author  of  a  critical  notice  in  the  Athenaeum? x 

I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  if  the  translation  of  'Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella* by  Senor  Benavides  should  find  its  way  into  the  world  —  that  is, 
provided  it  will  sell.  To  say  truth  I  never  felt  that  the  work  would  fare 
well  in  the  former  translator's  hands,  though  this  was  only  from  the  re- 
ports I  had  of  him,  as  I  have  not  received  any  part  of  the  translation  ex- 
cept the  first  Number.  Can  you  not  put  up  for  me  in  the  next  box  all  of  it 
that  has  been  published  ?  As  to  the  steel  plates  of '  Ferdinand  and  Isabel/ 
they  are  not  in  my  possession  nor  under  my  control.  They  are  in  the 
hands  of  my  publishers,  the  Messrs.  Harpers  of  New  York.  They  publish 
editions  from  the  stereotype  plates  from  time  to  time  as  the  market  be- 
comes bare,  and  account  with  me  for  so  much  a  copy.  I  do  not  see  how 
they  could  part  with  the  plates,  as  it  would  be  a  complete  interruption  of 
1  The  book  was  by  the  friend  of  Gayangos,  Thomas  Wright,  18 10-1877. 
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their  own  labours,  and  my  contract  requires  me  to  leave  them  with  them. 
Could  they  not  be  engraved  at  a  moderate  expense  from  the  prints  at 
Madrid  or  in  Paris,  where  they  might  be  lithographed  very  skilfully  and 
cheaply?  I  should  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
engraved  prints  for  this  purpose. 

You  say  you  have  not  heard  lately  from  the  Calderons.  They  are  not 
very  diligent  correspondents,  at  least  Calderon  himself  is  the  worst  in  the 
world.  Madame  is  much  better  in  this  way,  and  when  she  does  write 
makes  ample  amends  for  a  long  silence.  She  is  now  under  some  appre- 
hension for  the  fate  of  a  younger  brother,  Alexander,  who  sailed  for  Cuba 
some  six  weeks  since,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  There  must  some 
accident  have  occurred,  and  the  family  naturally  forebodes  the  worst. 
His  loss  would  be  a  heavy  blow  to  her,  as  he  was  a  brother  she  was  much 
attached  to,  and  with  very  good  reason,  from  his  excellent  qualities.  But 
life  and  death  are  the  lights  and  shades  that  play  over  the  chequered  sur- 
face of  the  world.  And  the  world  goes  on  as  merrily  as  if  it  were  all  sun- 
shine —  forever. 


From  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

London,  Feb.  3,  1845 
My  dear  Sir: 

...  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  kind  attentions  to  my  son.  De- 
prived as  he  is  of  common  domestic  enjoyments  and  intercourse,  he 
naturally  prizes  your  kindness  the  more  as  throwing  a  cheering  light  over 
his  isolation.  I  should  like  to  know  at  any  time  if  you  hear  or  know  any- 
thing good  or  bad  of  him.  You  may  safely  confide  your  information  to 
me  and  I  shall  implicitly  trust  to  your  frankness  and  impartiality,  should 
you  have  time  and  inclination  to  dot  down  a  hint  now  and  then. 

The  upshot  of  the  Presidential  contest  was  truly  an  overwhelming 
event  to  most  of  the  Whigs.  But  we  here  had  our  misgivings,  as  far  back 
as  last  August,  when  we  heard  of  the  growing  distrust,  among  the  more 
rigid  classes  of  that  party,  as  to  Mr.  Clay's  sincerity  on  the  subject  of 
Texas,  and  of  their  minute  criticisms  on  his  Bank  notions  and  on  the 
foibles  of  his  personal  character.  Our  forebodings  were  strengthened  by 
the  belief  that  the  other  party  would  move  on  in  unbroken  column.  Still 
as  the  'bark  is  often  worse  than  the  bite*  I  do  not  look  for  any  such  ex- 
traordinary eccentricity  in  Mr.  Polk's  movements  as  will  endanger  the 
stability  of  the  Union,  or  make  it  expedient  for  you  to  decamp  in  propria 
persona  for  the  Andes.  I  hope  you  may  find  a  Potosi  without  stirring 
from  your  own  fireside. 

I  am  my  dear  Sir,  as  ever  Most  truly  and  faithfully  yours, 

Thos.  Aspinwall 
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From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Madrid,  Feb.  22,  1845 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  must  answer  your  letter  of  December  30  last,  which  was  forwarded 
to  me  by  Washington  Irving.  In  it  you  told  of  the  loss  which  you  had 
just  sustained  in  the  death  of  your  father,  a  loss  the  more  severe  because 
you  had  always  lived  with  him.  I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  the 
well  earned  praise  of  his  fine  qualities  and  social  virtues  in  the  journals  of 
your  country,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  them  here  the  publicity  which 
they  deserve.  I  share  your  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  a  father  and  friend  such 
as  he  was. 

A  few  days  ago  some  letters  were  brought  to  me  from  Don  John  of 
Austria  to  his  brother  King  Philip  II.  The  owner  asks  800  reales  for 
them,  or  about  eight  pounds  sterling.  I  told  him  that  the  price  seemed 
excessive,  especially  as  they  are  not  originals  but  copies  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  he  went  off  with  them  again.  I  after- 
wards asked  him  if  he  would  lend  them  to  me  for  a  day  or  two  for  exam- 
ination and  also  whether  he  would  object  to  my  having  them  copied.  He 
refused  to  do  either,  as  was  to  be  expected,  though  I  do  not  see  why  he 
was  unwilling  to  entrust  them  to  me  for  a  day  as  it  is  obvious  that  I  could 
not  make  him  an  offer  without  seeing  what  they  dealt  with  and  whether 
or  not  they  were  interesting.  Several  of  the  books  which  I  had  despaired 
of  being  able  to  secure  have  fallen  into  my  hands  recently  and  your  col- 
lection becomes  every  day  more  complete.  A  treatise  by  the  Licentiate 
Perez  de  Hoyos  on  the  death  of  Prince  Don  Carlos  which  he  was  ordered 
to  suppress  I  have  not  yet  found  either  in  any  public  or  private  library.1 

Sabau  has  completely  abandoned  his  translation,  or  rather  its  publica- 
tion; because  I  have  succeeded  in  persuading  the  editor  of  the  Review  of 
Spain,  the  Indies  and  Foreign  Lands?  who  is  a  friend  of  mine,  to  publish 
it  monthly  in  his  Review.  He  has  also  offered  to  publish  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico  by  Cortes  in  the  same  way.  The  translation  is  being  made  at  the 
present  time  by  a  friend  of  mine  and  of  Calderon  de  la  Barca  named  Car- 
bonell.  Benavides  also  continues  determined  to  publish  his  work,  but  as 
runs  the  adage,  *  there's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip,'  and  I  am 
not  very  confident  that  he  will  do  what  he  says. 

The  interesting  publication  of  Messrs.  Baranda  and  Salva  goes  on  un- 

1  It  was  not  known  to  Stirling-Maxwell. 

2  Revista  de  Espana,  de  Indias  y  del  Extrangero,  a  continuation  of  Revista  de  Espana  y  del 
Estrangero,  published  1 845  to  1 847  under  the  direction  of  Fermin  Gonzalo  Moron  and  Ig- 
nacio  de  Ramon  Carbonell. 
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interrupted  by  the  death  of  Navarrete.  It  is  a  veritable  treasury  for  you, 
as  it  consists  principally  of  documents  relating  to  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 
There  is  an  old  collection  of  historical  documents  entitled  '  Semanario 
erudito '  published  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18  th  century  by  one  Valladares,1 
which  contains  in  some  of  its  volumes  notices  and  documents  of  that 
reign.  It  consists  of  34  octavo  volumes  and  has  become  so  rare  that  only 
single  volumes  turn  up  from  time  to  time.  Let  me  know  if  you  wish 
me  to  get  the  whole  set  or  only  the  volumes  relating  to  your  subject. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  health,  I  am  Always  sincerely  your 
friend, 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 

I  am  much  afraid  this  letter  will  not  arrive  in  time.   This  month  has 
only  28  days,  and  I  should  have  started  it  for  London  earlier. 


[Pencil  footnote  by  George  Ticknor.] 

Do  you  recollect  that  I  own  the  Semanario  complete? 


G.  T. 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  Feb.  27,  1845 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  received  yours  of  Jan.  20  by  the  last  steamer.  From  what  you 
say  of  Mignet's  treasures  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  some 
things  that  will  throw  light  on  my  subject,  though  considering  that  his 
researches  were  directed  to  another  end  there  may  not  be  much  there. 
At  all  events  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  explore  the  mare  magnum  of  the 
Archives  du  Royaume  without  the  assistance  of  some  such  eyes  and  good 
will  as  yours.  And  where  shall  I  find  them  ?  I  must  rest  content  therefore 
with  what  I  have  got,  unless  indeed  you  should  some  day  or  other  chance 
to  wander  over  that  part  of  the  Continent  and  possibly  find  time  to  look 
into  these  arcana  for  me.  But  I  have  every  reason  to  be  content  with 
what  I  have  got  and  shall  get  when  my  Spanish  galleon  arrives  from 
Cadiz. 

By  the  bye,  I  am  very  glad  you  advised  Mr.  Burton  to  postpone  the 
shipment  of  the  manuscripts  till  the  spring.  The  weather  has  been  most 
tempestuous  on  the  Atlantic,  and  three  of  our  noblest  packets  that  sail 
between  New  York  and  England,  half  as  large  as  propellers,  have  foun- 
dered this  winter  at  sea,  a  calamity  unprecedented.  Then  I  have  not  been 

1  Antonio  Valladares  de  Sotomayor,  published  1787-1791. 
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inconvenienced  by  the  delay,  for  since  my  fathers  death  my  time  has 
been  so  incessantly  occupied  with  family  affairs  that  I  have  not  had  lei- 
sure to  resume  my  historical  labours.  But  I  now  am  reaching  the  end  of 
these  perplexing  matters. 

I  have  made  an  arrangement  with  Bentley  for  the  publication  of  cer- 
tain miscellaneous  pieces,  chiefly  contributions  to  the  North  American 
Review,  a  principal  journal  on  this  side  of  the  water.  The  articles  are 
wholly  literary  and  critical,  and  as  they  have  no  immediate  relation  to 
temporary  or  to  local  topics,  with  not  a  word  of  politics  in  them,  and  have 
not  been  seen  by  the  British  public,  Bentley  thought  they  might  serve  by 
way  of  a  rechauffe  for  John  Bull.  At  all  events  they  will  cost  me  no  trouble 
if  they  bring  me  no  profit  nor  glory.  They  will  make  a  stout  octavo,  to 
be  printed  uniformly  with  my  historical  works.  As  soon  as  Bentley  gets 
them  out  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  a  copy,  of  course.  .  .  . 

I  have  not  heard  lately  from  the  Calderons.  They  have  learnt  that 
their  brother  has  reached  one  of  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies  in  safety, 
though  his  vessel  had  nearly  foundered,  having  carried  away  all  her 
masts  in  a  terrible  gale  soon  after  leaving  Boston.  This  news  relieves 
them  from  great  distress.  They  will  soon  be  busy  in  assisting  at  the  in- 
augural ceremony  of  the  new  President,  a  dies  injausta  for  the  English. 


From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

{March  1845] 
My  dear  Friend: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  January  30  last  and  to  what  you  say  about 
the  plates  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  I  need  say  nothing  more  than  to 
refer  to  what  I  said  to  you  in  my  last  letter  on  the  matter.  Benavides  has 
quit  work  and  the  Aragonese  Sabau  is  now  our  hope.  It  appears  that  the 
editors  of  the  Spanish  and  Foreign  Review  adopted  my  suggestion  of  pub- 
lishing a  Spanish  translation  of  your  book  and  first  applied  to  Benavides, 
who  they  knew  had  completed  a  translation  with  critical  notes;  but  either 
Benavides  thought  that  his  work  would  not  be  published  in  the  handsome 
and  accurate  form  which  it  deserves,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  condi- 
tions offered  him  were  not  very  liberal;  at  all  events  he  refused  to  turn 
over  his  manuscript  to  them.  Discouraged  in  that  quarter  the  editors 
applied  to  Sabau  who  accepted  at  once,  and  suspending  his  own  publica- 
tion (of  which  he  had  only  accomplished  four  instalments)  he  has  begun 
to  divide  it  into  numbers  suitable  for  the  Review.  So  far  as  it  is  published 
it  is  not  bad;  the  paper  is  good  and  the  type  fresh,  but  the  translation  is 
neither  faithful  nor  elegant,  and,  what  is  most  disappointing,  they  have 
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cut  out  all  the  notes  and  assembled  them  at  the  end  of  the  text,  suppress- 
ing the  notices  of  Spanish  historians.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  when 
you  read  the  notes  that  the  translator  has  thought  fit  to  add  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  text  you  enter  the  lists  with  lance  in  rest  to  defend  your  own 
opinions,  for  Sabau  is  the  nephew  of  a  canon  (author  of  a  continuation  of 
Mariana)  and  he  studied  for  the  Church,  which  has  made  him  a  violent 
defender  of  the  Inquisition.  It  is  therefore  to  be  feared  (so  I  have  heard) 
that  on  that  point  he  will  attack  you.  Most  of  the  world  will  laugh  at  him 
for  his  childish  observations.    But  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  .  .  . 

Several  days  ago  I  saw  a  book  entitled  Deeds  of  Don  Andres  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Canete  and  Viceroy  of  Peru,1  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  They  ask  £100  for  it.  Please  tell  me  if  you  want 
it.  Among  my  books  I  have  a  Chronicle  of  Peru  by  Fernandez  (Diego)  2 
and  Alcedo's  Historical,  Political  and  Geographical  Description  of  Peru, 
Madrid  1740.   If  you  need  them  I  will  send  them  to  you. 

I  have  no  more  to  say  at  present,  but  I  remain  Your  affectionate  friend 
and  servant, 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 


From  Count  Adolphe  de  Circourt 

Paris,  March  17,  1845 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  your  kind  letter  of  Jan.  30th  last,  which  was  followed 
by  another  letter  directed  to  Mr.  Chevalier;  I  transmitted  it  directly. 
Next  came  a  parcel  containing  two  copies  of  your  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
destined  too  for  Mr.  Chevalier  to  whom  I  sent  it  immediately. 

The  last  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  contains  an  article  of 
that  same  writer  intitulated  'De  la  Civilization  Mexicaine  avant  Fernand 
Cortez,'  and  stated  to  have  been  composed  on  your  History  as  well  as  on 
the  'Documents  Americans'  which  Mr.  Ternaux-Compans  has  succes- 
sively published.  This  is  a  piece  of  sound  criticism,  and  I  hope  it  will 
prove  agreeable  to  you.  I  suppose  Mr.  Chevalier  has  taken  care  that 
some  separate  copies  of  his  article  might  be  printed,  and  that  he  will 
avail  himself  of  the  next  opportunity  to  forward  some  exemplaries  to  you. 
I'll  do  the  same  for  my  own  slight  performance,  as  soon  as  the  separate 
copies  of  it  shall  have  reached  my  hands.  Unfortunately  for  me,  they  are 
detained  at  Geneva  by  the  frightful  confusion  which  prevails  in  that  small 
state,  in  consequence  of  the  late  political  convulsions  in  the  neighboring 

1  Viceroy  1557  and  died  in  Lima  i860. 

2  Diego  Fernandez  de  Palencia,  1 520-1 581,  a  soldier  in  Peru  who  became  historiographer 
of  the  country  in  1556. 
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Pays  de  Vaud.1  The  Genevese  have  scarce  any  leisure  left  to  look  at 
merely  literary  things,  and  the  French  police  has  taken  some  general 
measures  in  order  to  prevent  the  sending  of  papers  across  the  frontier. 
But  sooner  or  later  these  hindrances  will  cease  to  exist. 

I  have  bethought  myself  of  two  objects  which  might  perhaps  be  of  some 
use  to  you  in  the  composition  of  your  history  of  Philip  the  Second. 
i.  There  exists  at  Besancon  an  immense  collection  of  State  Papers  for- 
merly belonging  to  Cardinal  de  Gran  velle,  which  died  Archbishop  of  that 
town,  where  he  had  sent  all  his  archives  as  well  as  his  collections.  These 
last  were  pilfered  by  his  niggardly  heirs,  and  finally  pillaged  by  Lewis 
XIV.  But  the  State  Papers  collection  still  remains  entire,  and  indeed 
very  little  noticed  or  made  use  of  till  our  own  times,  when  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  were  taken  from  this  enormous  mass,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  in  the  collection  of '  Documents  pour 
servir  a  l'histoire  de  France/  This  collection  is  not  on  sale,  but  a  copy  of 
the  volumes  containing  the  Granvelle  papers  would  certainly  be  pre- 
sented to  you  with  great  alacrity  and  pleasure  by  the  Ministre  de  l'ln- 
struction  Publique.  Mr.  King  2  would  probably  apply  to  him;  myself, 
though  unwilling  to  proffer  my  poor  aid  whenever  better  means  are  at 
hand,  would  be  happy  to  become  the  intermediaire  of  that  demand.  I 
know  that  Mr.  de  Salvandy  3  is  very  well  acquainted  with  your  previous 
work,  and  full  of  respect  for  your  character  and  talents.  But  the  printed 
part  of  the  documents  is  but  small,  and  if  you  had  some  able  person  to 
send  to  Besangon  in  order  to  dive  into  the  mass  of  original  documents 
relating  to  the  administration  and  the  councils  of  Philip  II,  I  would  will- 
ingly furnish  him  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Bibliothecary,  the 
excellent  but  cross-grained  Weiss,  who  is  well  known  among  us  as  a 
bibliographer,  but  who  has  never  shewn  himself  much  willing  that  any 
other  savant  than  himself  should  reap  in  that  large  and  till  now  almost 
waste  field,  i.  The  Viscount  de  Santarem  is  now  Head  Administrator  of 
the  Royal  Archives  'de  la  Torre  do  Tombo,'  4  where  I  don't  doubt  but 
that  numerous  important  documents  about  the  reign  of  Philip  II  are  to 
be  found.  He  told  me  that  he  is  ready  to  give  any  orders  you  might  de- 
sire in  order  to  concur  for  his  part  to  the  completing  of  your  informations. 

1  Switzerland  was  facing  civil  war  on  the  religious  question.  On  February  14,  1845,  tne 
Radicals  had  forced  the  resignation  of  the  Conservative  Government  of  Vaud,  which  had 
refused  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  Federal  Diet. 

3  William  Rufus  King,  1786-1853,  of  North  Carolina;  member  of  Congress  from  North 
Carolina,  United  States  Senator  from  Alabama,  Minister  to  France  1 844-1 846,  and  Vice- 
President  1853. 

3  Narcisse-Achille,  Comte  de  Salvandy,  1795—1856,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
author  of  political  works  and  novels. 

*  In  Lisbon;  a  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  from  1200  on. 
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I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  perhaps  most  unnecessary  length  of  these 
propositions.  I  should  have  added  much  about  the  goodness  with  which 
you  treat  my  trifling  writings,  of  which  I  shall  very  soon  swell  some- 
what the  number,  relying  always  on  your  indulgence.  I  have  thought 
indeed  more  than  once  to  make  a  selection  of  the  least  feeble  of  these,  and 
reprint  them  in  two  or  three  volumes.  But  I  doubt  that  in  the  present 
state  of  our  literary  republic  I  should  ever  find  an  editor,  or  two  readers; 
*vel  duo,  vel  nemo' x 

The  translation  of  your  last  work  must  be  nearly  completed  by  this 
time,  and  its  success  (I  mean  the  mercantile  one)  is  fully  ensured  by 
the  criticism  of  Chevalier,  both  in  the  ~Debats  and  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  I  hope  the  translation  will  prove  a  faithful  one,  and  not  'ac- 
commodated to  our  ideas  or  popular  taste,'  as  they  ingeniously  have 
undertaken  to  make  it  in  Mexico.  Chevalier  is  now  overwhelmed  with 
business.  He  is  about  to  marry;  he  becomes  enormously  rich  by  that 
marriage;  he  makes  his  debut  in  the  House  of  Deputies;  above  all  he  is 
ambitious.  I  am  glad  therefore  that  before  ascending  the  slippery  steps  of 
his  new  fortune  he  has  had  time  enough  to  acquit  himself  of  his  promise 
respecting  your  beautiful  story. 

My  own  article  is  a  very  slight  thing  of  about  twenty  pages;  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  crowd  in  it  the  most  of  facts  and  positive  information  as 
was  compatible  with  the  narrowness  of  such  limits,  for  I  had,  this  time, 
no  more  space  at  my  disposition.  I  have  insisted  much  upon  the  spirit  of 
your  work,  its  perfect  honesty  and  elevated  impartiality.  Indeed,  such 
qualities  attract  most  forcibly  my  attention  and  my  respect;  but  I  sadly 
fear  that  they  are  still  less  popular  among  us  than  in  your  own  country. 

I  have  read  with  great  emotion  the  obituary  notice  which  Mr.  Ticknor 
has  written  on  the  death  of  your  father.  It  is  full  of  strength  and  sim- 
plicity. Such  a  life  has  been  rarely  presented  to  the  world,  and  will  be 
still  more  seldom  found  in  the  time  we  now  enter  in,  whose  direction 
seems  so  averse  to  the  healthy  energetic  display  of  the  forces  of  the  soul 
and  mind.  I  conceive  the  extent  of  your  grief,  and  sincerely  sympathize 
with  it.  Such  a  loss  can  indeed  be  never  compensated  on  this  earth,  and 
the  least  insufficient  consolation  is  to  feel  that  the  wound  can  never  close 
till  a  more  advanced  stage  of  intellectual  life  shall  receive  our  soul: 
'ogni  altro  ben  val  men  ch'una  mia  doglia.'2 

As  the  last  honoured  remains  of  your  heroical  age  are  thus  gathered  to 
their  people,  your  nation  is  continually  gaining  immense  accession  of 
material  strength,  and  becomes  of  more  essential  weight  in  the  destinies 
of  the  civilized  world.   We,  who  are  painfully  struggling  in  order  to  keep 

1  Two  are  no  better  than  nobody. 

'  'One  grief  weighs  more  than  every  other  good.' 
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back  the  decay,  incidental  and  perhaps  essential  to  an  advanced  age  of 
political,  as  well  as  of  natural  life,  cannot  look  on  you  without  some  feel- 
ings of  jealousy;  but  let  them  be  extinguished  in  a  strong  sense  of  good 
will!  My  principal  wish  is  that  you  may  be  able  to  make  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  career  as  rapid  strides  as  those  you  have  made  in  power 
and  riches;  that  violent  removal  of  your  bounds,  extension  or  even  in- 
definite sanction  of  slavery,  may  be  kept  out  of  the  records  of  your  his- 
tory; and  that  you  may  give  to  the  world  the  living  proof  of  the  full  capa- 
bility of  a  Christian  people  to  govern  itself  with  equal  profit  to  its  moral 
attainments,  intellectual  capacities  and  material  prosperity.  Certainly 
no  citizen  of  the  United  States  contributes  so  much  as  you  do  by  your 
works  towards  the  attaining  of  such  a  lofty  object. 

Be  so  good  as  to  remember  me  very  kindly  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  to  whom  I 
have  written  some  weeks  ago  at  great  length;  and  believe  me  to  be,  my 
dear  Sir,  with  the  greatest  regard,  your  affectionate  and  obliged 

Adolphe  de  Circourt 


To  Lucas  A  lam  an 

(Noctograph) 

March  30,  1845 

...  I  shall  be  much  pleased  to  receive  your  own  work  on  Modern 
Mexico.  I  feel  almost  as  if  I  have  lived  in  Mexico  myself,  and  been  a 
fellow-citizen  of  yours.  And  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  learn  that 
translations  of  my  History  are  in  progress  in  your  capital,  though  if  a 
prospectus  which  I  met  with  in  a  Cuban  paper  is  carried  out,  there  is 
some  metamorphosis  made  by  the  translators  in  my  religious  sentiments, 
and  I  am  to  talk  like  a  good  son  of  the  Pope !  I  think  in  that  case  I  have  a 
right  to  have  my  Protestant  heresies  at  least  preserved  in  a  Note  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  in  the  original  English.  The  work  is  now  translating 
in  Berlin,  Rome  and  Paris,  in  which  last  place  it  seems  to  have  found  par- 
ticular favour,  and  since  its  appearance  they  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
give  me  the  seat  as  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  left  vacant  by 
the  death  of  good  old  Navarrete. 

Calderon  has  made  slow  progress  in  his  translation.  He  has  had  so 
much  to  do  in  Spain  and  so  little  to  do  here  that  I  suspect  he  will  come 
very  late  into  the  field  with  his  version,  if  he  comes  at  all.  He  and 
Madame  Fanny  are  at  Washington,  living  in  their  usual  open  and  hos- 
pitable style,  regarded  and  esteemed  by  everyone. 

We  all  feel  interested  here  as  to  the  probable  course  of  events  in  rela- 
tion to  your  country.  The  Texas  project  is  very  distasteful  to  most  of 
the  North,  and  the  party  to  which  I  belong  view  it  with  unqualified  de- 
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testation.  I  am  glad  to  see  from  the  papers  that  Texas  herself  is  not 
wholly  pleased  with  the  arrangement,  and  that  it  will  lead  to  negotiations 
which  I  trust  may  open  a  way  to  some  accommodation  with  Mexico 
herself. 

You  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  forwarding  me  not  only  your  own  publi- 
cation, but  the  translation  of  my  History  when  it  shall  be  printed.  And 
if  I  can  in  any  way  be  of  service  to  you,  I  trust  you  will  freely  command 
me. 


To  Richard  Bentley 

(Dictated) 

Boston,  March  30,  1845 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  send  you  by  the  steamer  Cambria,  by  the  care  of  Harnden  &  Co.,  a 
parcel  containing  some  dozen  of  reviews,  arranged  in  order  for  publica- 
tion. They  will  make  altogether  about  600  pages  of  the  size  of  those  of  the 
'  Conquest  of  Mexico/  quite  enough  you  will  think  for  a  rechauffe  of  peri- 
odicals. It  will  be  new  however  to  John  Bull.  I  have  enclosed  you  here 
the  Preface,  Title,  Contents,  etc.,  also  a  drawing  of  a  little  device  for 
the  back  of  the  volume,  in  order  that  it  may  match  with  my  historical 
works  the  better.  The  purchaser  will  be  pleased  to  have  the  whole  in 
uniform  style.  The  device  is,  as  you  will  see,  the  caduceus  of  Mercury, 
surrounded  by  the  palm  and  laurel  leaf,  very  suitable  for  a  collection  of 
literary  essays.  The  volume  will  be  got  up  so  as  to  match  exactly  with 
the  historicals.  I  have  revised  the  whole,  tinkering  the  places  that  most 
needed  it  —  that  is  as  to  style  —  for  I  have  left  the  criticisms,  good  or 
bad,  as  I  found  them. 

You  will  also  receive  by  the  same  hand  two  portraits  of  myself,  or 
rather  two  heads  and  one  body.  I  don't  wish  to  be  engraved  however 
with  two  heads  like  double-headed  Janus,  but  the  first  is  a  sketch  done 
in  a  few  sittings  and  considered  by  my  friends  and  those  not  my  friends 
as  a  perfect  likeness.  The  other  is  as  you  will  see  a  very  rich  and  elab- 
orate painting,  but  the  likeness  is  generally  thought  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  first.  They  are  both  painted  from  me  by  the  same  artist,  and  it  is  to 
please  him  that  I  send  both  out.  He  wishes  the  engraver  to  follow  the 
head  of  the  sketch  and  the  figure,  costume,  etc.,  of  the  finished  portrait. 
The  artist's  name  is  Ames,  and  pray  be  careful  that  his  name  appears  as 
the  painter  on  the  engraving.  I  would  rather  have  an  eye  left  out  —  and 
one  of  my  own  is  only  good  to  look  at,  for  I  can't  see  with  it  —  than  his 
name.  .  .  ,a 
1  It  was  engraved  by  Greatbach  and  was  used  both  in  the  English  and  the  American 
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I  think  it  will  not  be  amiss,  by  the  bye,  to  stick  one  or  two  Academic 
titles,  which  I  have  a  good  right  to,  on  the  Title  Page  of  your  next  edition 
of  my  historical  works,  not  of  this  periodical  trumpery;  for  instance,  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  French  Institute,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
History  at  Madrid,  etc.  The  last  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  me,  and  the 
first  I  find  supported  by  Hallam  and  Brougham  on  their  Title  Pages, 
though  they  make  no  account,  it  seems,  of  any  others.  Would  it  not  help 
me  in  your  country?  It  would  on  the  Continent,  but  that's  nothing  to 
you.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  do  it,  for  the  laurels  of  the  Institute  are 
not  to  be  got  for  the  asking.  And  what  gives  a  man  credit,  gives  his  books 
authority  and  makes  them  sell,  and  so  far  they  are  golden  honours. 

I  suppose  the  volume  of  reviews  I  send  you  will  come  out  by  July.  I 
should  be  glad  to  make  some  arrangement  here  for  their  republication  in 
a  good  form,  like  my  other  works.  If  I  do  not  make  it  they  will  be  caught 
up  and  printed  in  a  villainous  twopenny  pamphlet  style,  that  gives  me 
a  cold  sweat  to  think  of.  Could  you  not  oblige  me  by  sending  me  the 
sheets  as  soon  as  they  are  all  struck  off,  so  that  I  may  have  them  got  out 
under  my  own  eye?  I  have  not  spoken  about  the  matter  to  any  pub- 
lisher, and  would  not  put  the  sheets  into  any  one's  hands  till  you  are 
ready  to  have  them  delivered.  But  they  will  be  soon  snapped  up  by  the 
trade  in  a  cheap  form  after  they  are  out  in  England,  if  I  do  not  make 
some  arrangement. 


To  Count  Adolphe  de  Circourt 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  March  30,  1845 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  am  greatly  obliged  by  your  kind  letter  and  the  interest  which  you  are 
pleased  to  take  in  my  literary  projects.  Such  an  interest  is  most  welcome 
from  one  for  whom  I  feel  the  sentiments  of  sincere  regard  and  respect 
which  you  will  allow  me  to  say  I  have  long  entertained  for  you.  The 
article  in  the  Bibliotheque  de  Geneve  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  was  read  by 
me  with  great  pleasure.  It  was  the  language  of  a  benevolent  critic,  and  I 
only  wish  I  may  not  be  thought  undeserving  of  it.  You  object  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Disquisition  in  the  Appendix.1  I  had  doubts,  but  for  readers 
like  yourself  I  should  have  had  none.  For  the  ol  7roAAoi,  those  literary 
loungers  who  read  for  a  story,  not  for  study,  I  thought  otherwise.  I 
feared  they  would  have  quite  enough  of  prosy  speculation  in  the  Intro- 
editions  of  the  Miscellanies.  Later  an  engraving  by  Joseph  Brown  from  a  picture  by 
Henry  Wyndham  Phillips  (1 820-1 868)  was  made. 

1  Appendix  I,  'Origin  of  the  Mexican  Civilization/ 
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duction.  I  am  happy  that  M.  Chevalier  should  have  thought  the  book 
deserving  of  a  second  notice  from  his  pen,  and  look  with  much  satisfac- 
tion to  seeing  myself  put  into  a  good  French  costume.  I  do  not  believe 
my  politics  and  religion  will  be  subjected  in  Paris  to  the  same  curious 
alembic  which  has  been  deemed  necessary  in  Mexico.  .  .  . 

As  to  the  Archives  de  la  Torre  do  Tombo,  I  shall  probably  be  glad  to 
avail  myself  of  the  Viscount  de  Santarem's  good  offices  for  their  exam- 
ination, and  if  he  will  be  good  enough  to  send  me  an  order  to  that  effect, 
when  he  has  leisure,  I  can  transmit  it  to  my  agent  in  Madrid  and  make 
arrangements  for  the  investigation. 

There  is  however  one  thing  I  have  at  heart  more  than  this.  Among  the 
curious  documents  which  escaped  me  in  Madrid  was  a  collection  made  by 
the  late  Archivero  of  Simancas,  named  Gonzalez.  His  nephew  and  heir 
asked  for  it  the  modest  price  of  15,000  francs.  I  declined  to  give  it,  and 
M.  Mignet  subsequently  purchased  it  for  a  sum  considerably  less,  I 
believe  for  one-third  of  the  price  demanded  of  me.  But  I  am  not  quite 
certain  of  the  cost  to  him.  I  relied  on  getting  copies  of  the  originals  from 
which  this  collection  was  made  at  Simancas.  But  my  agent  after  six 
weeks'  researches  in  that  Golgotha,  where  there  is  no  arrangement  or  even 
catalogue  of  contents,  expresses  great  doubts  whether  he  has  got  some  of 
the  most  important  papers  in  the  Gonzalez  collection.  These  packets  had 
particular  reference  to  the  last  days  of  Charles  V,  shewing  them  in  a  very 
different  light  from  that  in  which  they  have  been  exhibited  by  historians. 
This  falls  within  my  subject  and  I  should  be  most  desirous  to  have  copies 
of  such  manuscripts.  Now  if  you  can  advise  me  when  you  next  do  me  the 
favour  to  write  to  me,  what  you  think  my  best  way  of  proceeding  to 
secure  them,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you.  I  am  personally  unknown  to 
M.  Mignet,  and  I  feel  that  it  would  be  rather  abrupt  for  me  to  communi- 
cate with  him  directly  on  the  subject.  The  papers  I  presume  were  bought 
for  Government,  and  the  use  I  should  like  to  make  of  them  will  not  I 
imagine  in  any  way  conflict  with  M.  Mignet's  historical  projects.  Per- 
haps something  might  be  done  through  Mr.  Sumner,1  now  in  Paris,  whom 
I  have  requested  to  confer  with  you  on  the  subject.  If  Mignet  would  al- 
low him  to  inspect  the  documents  and  have  copies  made  for  me  of  the 
manuscripts  relating  to  Charles  V's  retirement  and  latter  days,  the  por- 
tion I  desire,  it  would  be  a  very  important  boon  to  me. 

But  I  am  ashamed  to  give  you  so  much  trouble,  only  that  your  own 
kind  propositions  lead  me  to  think  you  will  not  regard  it  as  taking  an  un- 
warranted liberty. 

1  George  Sumner,  brother  of  Charles. 
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To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  April 30,  1845 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  received  by  the  last  steamer  your  letter  dated  February  22,  and  an- 
other letter  without  date,  an  uncommon  circumstance  for  you,  though 
very  common  among  the  ancient  letter  writers  of  the  XVI th  century. .  .  . 

I  shall  be  glad  to  get  the  manuscript  relating  to  Gasca,  which  I  now 
begin  to  look  for,  together  with  the  other  treasures  which  you  sent  to 
Cadiz  for  me.  The  saucy  winter  has  howled  himself  away,  and  spring 
comes  with  its  usual  happy  promise.  A  good  lot  of  manuscripts  will  be 
one  of  the  best  fruits  of  it  to  me,  I  trust. 

So  Benavides  has  given  up  the  ground.  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it,  and 
more  sorry  to  have  his  place  taken  by  Sabau,  whose  translation  you 
write  is  neither  faithful  nor  elegant,  and  is  likely  to  shew  the  cloven  hoof 
of  the  Inquisition  occasionally.  I  shall  not  recognize  myself  in  this 
masquerade.  It  is  really  hard  that  the  people  with  whose  annals  I  have 
been  occupied  should  only  know  me  through  such  a  medium.  It  is  almost 
as  hard  as  in  Mexico,  where  I  am  made  to  talk  like  a  son  of  the  Pope,  and 
a  staunch  monarchist !  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  translation  of  Sabau,  when 
it  is  got  through;  though  if  it  turns  out  as  you  prognosticate,  I  will  dis- 
own it,  and  send  a  protest  to  be  entered  in  some  of  the  Madrid  journals, 
that  it  is  no  bantling  of  mine,  whoever  else  may  father  it. 

The  translations  in  Paris  and  Berlin  are  I  learn  well  advanced.  My 
heresies  will  not  be  trimmed  there  I  imagine,  to  suit  the  more  orthodox 
consciences  of  the  community.  By  the  bye,  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
being  elected  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  and  that  of  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences  in  the  French  Institute,  since  I  wrote  you  last. 
They  are  I  believe  two  of  the  most  respectable  associations  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  my  satisfaction  was  enhanced  in  the  case  of  the  Institute  that 
I  was  thought  worthy  to  take  the  place  of  the  venerable  Navarrete.  Did 
he  not  leave  a  good  library,  and  is  it  not  on  sale?  I  should  suppose  he 
might  have  some  things  germane  to  our  subject.  . . . 


To  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

(Noctograph) 

May  15,  1845 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  suggestion  about  the 
error  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  my  blindness.   I  have  taken  the  hint 
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and  written  myself  to  the  Editor,  Mr.  Napier,1  by  this  steamer.  I  have 
set  him  right  about  the  matter,  and  he  can  correct  it  if  he  thinks  it  worth 
while.  I  can't  say  I  like  to  be  called  blind.  The  next  thing  I  shall  hear  of 
a  subscription  set  on  foot  for  the  poor  blind  Yankee  author!  I  have  it  is 
true  but  one  eye,  but  that  has  done  me  some  service,  and  with  fair  usage 
will  I  trust  do  me  some  more.  I  have  been  so  troubled  with  inflammation 
that  at  times  I  have  not  been  able  to  use  it  for  months,  and  twice  for  sev- 
eral years  together.  When  engaged  on  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  I  was  sev- 
eral times  for  months  together  thrown  wholly  on  my  secretary.  By  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  my  vision  has  become  stronger,  and  though  dim 
enough  I  use  it  every  day,  when  I  treat  my  eyes  fairly.  I  never  think  of 
looking  at  a  book  in  the  evening,  and  I  always  use  a  writing  case  for  the 
Blind  in  writing,  so  that  my  hieroglyphical  scrawl  is  necessarily  de- 
cyphered  by  an  amanuensis,  and  the  conjectural  readings  give  ample 
reason  for  blunders  as  you  may  suppose.  I  have  therefore  some  right  to 
allowances  for  this.  But  as  to  blindness,  thank  Heaven,  I  '  know  a  hawk 
from  a  handsaw/  as  Billy  Shakespeare  says.2 .  .  . 

I  suppose  John  Bull  has  worked  off,  or  slept  off  his  Oregon  fever.  It 
gives  us  here  a  great  surprise  that  he  should  have  taken  it  so.  Our 
worthy  President  was  only  holding  forth  to  his  constituents.  He  had  no 
idea  he  was  concocting  a  great  State  paper,  to  set  British  politicians  by 
the  ears.  But  it  is  a  good  lesson.  Words  in  a  chief  magistrate  are  things. 
I  trust  that  before  this  comes  to  you  we  shall  find  some  neutral  ground  on 
which  the  two  nations  may  meet  in  harmony.  A  wilderness  of  super- 
fluous land  would  be  rather  a  foolish  thing  to  quarrel  about,  especially  for 
us  who  have  so  much  more  than  we  want  already. 


From  Count  Adolphe  de  Circourt 

Paris,  May  28,  1845 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  feel  a  strong  displeasure  in  the  ill  success  of  one  of  the  negotiations 
you  were  kind  enough  to  intrust  to  me.  I  presumed  to  find  Mr.  Mignet 
(after  what  I  have  had  the  honour  of  stating  to  you  in  my  last  letter)  in 
the  very  best  dispositions;  but  it  happened  otherwise.  He  has  bought  for 
the  State  the  document  taken  (I  use  a  very  moderate  term)  from  Siman- 
cas  by  D.  Tomas  Gonzalez,  father  of  Manuel  Gonzalez,  who  after  asking 
for  it  the  extravagant  price  you  mention  ended  by  ceding  it  for  three 
thousand  francs.  The  document  appears  to  be  unique,  consisting  in 
Charles  quint's  diary,  partly  in  his  own  handwriting,  partly  in  his  Sec- 

1  Macvey  Napier,  1776-1847;  he  became  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  1829. 
a  Hamlet,  Act  II,  Scene  2,  397. 
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retary's  (and  this  last  was,  I  believe,  Quixada).  M.  Mignet  confesses 
that  the  interest  of  the  work  is  extremely  great,  but  states  that  being  him- 
self continually  busied  in  the  perusal  of  it,  he  cannot  let  any  other  person 
make  extracts  of  it.  The  pretence  is  flimsy;  and  so  I  am  brought  to  that 
conclusion  that  he  is  unwilling  to  let  anyone,  still  less  a  writer  of  such  an 
extended  reputation  and  confirmed  authority  as  you  are,  partake  with 
him  in  the  novelty  of  this  discovery,  and  the  zest  it  will  give  to  the  re- 
daction of  that  part  of  his  own  work,  who  relates  to  Charles  quint's  last 
time  of  life.  Such  a  feeling,  although  little  generous,  is  natural,  at  least, 
very  much  usual  among  our  best  writers;  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
if  my  intervention  has  failed,  any  else  would  fail  too,  from  the  obvious 
motives  I  have  just  stated.  Mr.  Mignet  adds  that,  as  soon  as  his  own 
work  shall  be  prepared,  he  will  most  gladly  allow  Mr.  Sumner,  or  any 
other  person,  to  make  ample  extracts  of  the  manuscript  —  but  I  would 
not  be  prone  to  reckon  much  upon  the  fulfilling  of  this  last  promise. 

I  have  been  much  happier  in  my  negotiation  with  the  good  Viscount  de 
Santarem.  He  has  given  to  me,  and  I  lose  no  time  to  send  to  you,  a  letter 
for  the  'Official  Maior  do  Real  Archivo  da  Torre  do  Tombo,'  and  another 
for  the  'Secretario  Perpetuo  da  Academia  dos  Sciencias,'  who  can  be  very 
useful  to  your  agent  on  account  of  his  (Mr.  Macedo's x)  numerous  ac- 
quaintance, in  the  scientifical  world  of  Lisbon.  The  Viscount  de  S  has 
destined  to  you,  and  by  the  same  expedition  you  will  receive,  the  four 
volumes  of  the  first  Series  of  his  publication  on  the  diplomatical  relations 
of  Portugal,  where  you  shall  find  the  indication  and  analysis  of  a  large 
quantity  of  documents  relating  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  These 
documents  have  for  the  greater  part  remained  till  now  unknown,  or  at 
least,  not  made  use  of  by  the  previous  historians  of  this  great  epoch. 

Mr.  Mignet's  work,  whose  first  series  (2  volumes  upon  10)  shall  appear 
towards  the  middle  of  the  year  1 846,  shall  extend  over  the  whole  of  this 
reign,  comprising  all  the  events  related  with  the  Reformation  from  1517 
to  1 610.  This  publication  is  expected  with  great  desire,  as  it  is  generally 
believed  that  many  curious  facts,  hitherto  little  known  or  falsely  de- 
scribed, will  be  explained  there  and  set  in  their  true  light. 

I  profit  of  this  same  occasion  for  sending  to  Mr.  Ticknor  a  little  letter 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  eloge  of  Sismondi.2  I  presume  that  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Institute,  this  remarkable  performance,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Academy,  will  be  duly  sent  to  you. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  of  joining  to  works  of  such  a  sterling  value  as 
those  of  Viscount  Santarem  and  Mignet  the  little  trifle  about  Platen's 

1  Joaquim  Jose"  da  Costa  de  Macedo,  1777-  author  of  a  history  of  the  discovery  of 
Florida  by  Hernando  de  Soto,  etc. 

2  Mignet  prepared  the  eloge  on  Simonde  de  Sismondi,  published  in  1850. 
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poems; x  the  only  curious  particularity  attached  to  this  trifle  consists  in 
its  having  been  written  in  Moskow,  during  the  last  stay  I  made  there. 
Another  sketch  of  the  same  date,  on  Bonstetten 's  2  life  and  writings,  has 
not  yet  emerged  from  my  portfolio.  Platen  is  very  worth  being  read  in 
the  original. 

Granvelles  state  papers  are  indeed  partly  published,  and  partly  about 
to  be  printed  by  the  order  of  the  Government.  On  your  application,  both 
as  a  writer  whose  name  is  an  European  one,  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, the  Ministre  de  1'Instruction  Publique  will  be  glad  to  forward  them 
to  you. 

Mr.  Thierry's  health  is  considerably  better.  I'll  not  fail  to  let  him 
know  your  kind  enquiries  about  him,  and  I  am  sure  of  his  gratefulness. 
He  is  about  leaving  Paris,  with  Princess  Belgiojoso,  for  the  summer,  but 
will  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  with  affectionate  respect,  Your  obliged 
friend  and  servant 

Adolphe  de  Circourt 


To  Richard  Bentley 

(Noctograph) 

May  30,  1845 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  was  much  surprised,  not  to  say  chagrined,  that  you  did  not  send  me 
any  answer  to  my  last,  and  to  the  queries  it  contained.  It  puts  me  in 
rather  an  embarrassing  position  as  to  any  movement  about  the  Essays 
here.  They  will  be  reprinted  in  a  cheap  villainous  form,  if  I  don't  provide 
for  a  more  respectable  one,  as  soon  as  your  edition  gets  over  the  water,  as 
there  is  no  copyright  here.  But  I  will  not  do  anything  to  interfere  with 
your  copyright,  if  you  have  one,  in  England.  So  I  have  not  made  any 
arrangement  with  my  own  publishers,  as  I  wish  first  to  know  when  the 
book  will  be  out  in  London.  You  have  not  even  advised  me  whether  my 
precious  effigies  and  the  periodical  stuff  got  over  the  water  safe  into  your 
hands.  You  are  a  very  bad  Transatlantic  correspondent,  and  fancy  you 
are  dealing  with  some  North  county  squire  whom  you  can  answer  by  next 
post,  if  too  late  for  this.  But  a  thousand  leagues  of  salt  water  is  a  damper 
in  .this  way,  as  the  chances  only  come  round  once  a  fortnight.  So  if  you 
have  not  responded  already,  pray  look  over  my  last  letter  and  reply  to  it 


August  Platen,  Count  von  Platen-Hallermunde,  1796-1835,  Bavarian  poet  and  drama- 


tist. 


2  Charles  Victor  de  Bonstetten,  1745-1832,  a  Swiss  philosophical  writer,  author  of 
Studies  on  Man.  etc. 
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and  its  several  queries;  or  we  may  have  a  war  about  Oregon  or  Texas,  or 
the  Lord  knows  what,  for  John  and  Jonathan  seem  to  have  a  mind  to  go 
to  loggerheads,  and  then  correspondence  will  be  as  difficult  as  with  the 
Man  in  the  Moon. 

From  Edward  Everett 

London,  June  2,  1 845 
My  dear  Mr.  Prescott: 

I  have  yours  of  the  20th  of  March  and  the  15th  May.  I  noticed  the 
note  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  about  your  blindness,  and  I  continually 
hear  and  as  often  contradict  the  same  statement  in  conversation,  but  I  do 
not  always  command  belief.  Sir  John  Hobhouse  x  last  Saturday  Ev'g. 
insisted  upon  it.  You  were  as  blind  as  a  mole,  and  being  a  quiet  man  I  was 
obliged  to  let  him  have  his  own  way.  I  have  sent  your  letter  to  Mr. 
Napier:  he  may  perhaps  take  your  own  word  for  it.  I  have  at  the  same 
time  asked  him  who  wrote  the  article  on  your  history.  It  is  rather  singu- 
lar that  it  had  not  already  come  to  my  knowledge,  for  I  have  asked  every 
one  I  meet  likely  to  know.  There  was  a  rumor  that  it  was  Lord  John 
Russell's,  but  I  think  not,  although  I  lent  the  volumes  to  Lady  John  and 
they  were  kept  three  months;  which  looks  a  little  like  it.  Sir  John  Hob- 
house,  by  the  way,  pronounced  the  warmest  eulogium  on  your  two  his- 
tories. 

I  thought  the  other  day  I  was  on  the  trace  of  something,  which  would 
have  been  very  interesting  for  you  in  reference  to  Philip  II.  I  was  break- 
fasting at  Mr.  Hallam's,  and  the  Due  de  Broglie  2  was  of  the  party.  The 
conversation  turned  on  the  'Archives  of  Simancas.'  The  Due  said  that 
being  in  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion  (Qu.  1823),3  he  explored 
those  Archives,  and  falling  upon  a  life  of  Don  Carlos  in  Spanish  had  it 
copied  without  reading  it.  It  was  packed  away  with  other  papers  and 
forgotten.  Some  years  afterwards  he  recollected  it,  and  looked  it  up  and 
it  turned  out  to  be  St.  Real's  romance.4 

Our  Countryman  Powers'  Statue  of  the  Slave  s  is  enjoying  a  most  tri- 

1  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  1 786-1 869,  member  of  Parliament,  Secretary  for  War  and  in- 
timate friend  and  executor  of  Byron.  He  wrote  A  Journey  through  Albania,  and  left  inter- 
esting diaries.    He  was  created  first  Baron  Broughton  in  1851. 

2  Achille  Charles  Leonce,  Due  de  Broglie,  1 785-1 870,  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1830  and 
of  Foreign  Affairs  1 832-1 836,  etc. 

3  The  Liberal  Cortes  under  Riego  held  Ferdinand  VII  practically  a  prisoner.  A  French 
army  under  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  invaded  Spain  in  1823  and  restored  the  Absolutist 
regime. 

4  Cesar  Vichard,  Abbe  de  Saint-Real,  1 639-1 692;  he  published  Bon  Carlos  in  1672  and  a 
History  of  the  Spanish  Conspiracy  against  Venice  in  1674. 

s  Hiram  Powers,  1805-1873,  of  Vermont.  He  settled  in  Florence  after  1837  and  his 
'Greek  Slave'  was  the  first  piece  of  American  sculpture  to  win  a  European  reputation. 
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umphant  success.  The  notices  in  the  papers  are  cold  and  reluctant,  writ- 
ten by  rival  artists  and  their  friends  and  would-be  connoisseurs;  pretty- 
much  in  the  spirit  of  the  Review  of  your  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the 
Quarterly.  But  with  the  public  and  in  all  good  circles,  to  use  the  words  of 
Lady  Holland  in  speaking  of  it,  '  Fa  furore.'  Lord  Francis  Egerton  x  told 
me  he  had  rather  have  it  than  all  the  works  of  Canova,  and  authorized  me 
to  write  to  Powers  and  tell  him  that  if  he  had  any  sketch  in  his  portfolio, 
or  any  subject  on  his  mind,  which  he  would  like  to  execute,  he  should  be 
happy  to  give  him  an  order.  Lord  Ward  2  has  ordered  a  duplicate  of  the 
'Slave.'  I  think  Powers  might  dispose  of  any  work  at  his  own  price  by 
sending  it  here.  Every  one  says  his  fortune  is  made.  I  sometimes  fear 
that  his  mind  will  wear  out  his  body. 

I  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  uncle,  Mr.  Hickling,3  from  St. 
Michael's.  He  was  quite  well.  Pray  give  the  kind  remembrance  of  Mrs.  E. 
and  myself  to  your  wife  and  mother  and  believe  me,  Ever  sincerely  yours 

E.  E. 

From  Albert  Gallatin 

New  York,  June  2,  1845 
Dear  Sir: 

I  return  you  with  many  thanks,  by  Harnden's  Express,  the  several 
books  you  had  the  goodness  to  lend  me. .  . . 

My  apology  for  keeping  them  so  long  rests  on  my  old  age,  and  the  con- 
sequent decay  of  physical  and  intellectual  faculties,  which  have  rendered 
labour  slow  and  difficult.4  I  am  sensible  also  that  I  cannot  now  analyze  a 
subject  as  thoroughly  as  formerly  and  that  I  have  not  made  all  the  use  of 
my  materials  which  ought  to  have  been  done. 

My  very  imperfect  essay  will  appear  in  the  first  volume  of  the  transac- 
tions of  our  Ethnological  Society,  now  printed,  and  a  copy  of  which  will 
be  forwarded  to  you  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  hands  of  the  binder.5 

I  hope  that  you  are  prosecuting  your  intended  work.  Pizarro  and  Co. 
have  not  the  same  redeeming  qualities  nor  indeed  the  genius  of  Cortes. 
But  we  know  much  less  of  Peru  and  its  history,  social  state,  institutions, 
etc.,  than  of  Mexico;  and  I  hope  that  you  may  have  received  some  new 

1  1 800-1 8 57,  member  of  Parliament,  Secretary  for  Ireland  and  Secretary  at  War.  He 
wrote  several  books  of  travel  and  poems  and  had  a  valuable  art  gallery.  He  was  created 
first  Earl  of  Ellesmere  in  1846. 

3  William,  Baron  Ward,  1817-1885. 

3  Probably  Thomas  Hickling,  Jr.,  brother  of  Catharine  Hickling  Prescott,  widow  of 
Judge  Prescott.  Thomas  Hickling,  Sr.,  was  for  many  years  United  States  Consul  at  St. 
Michael's  in  the  Azores. 

4  Gallatin  was  eighty-three  years  old  at  this  time. 

*  Notes  on  the  Indians  and  the  Culture  of  Central  America, 
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documents,  and  discovered  some  new  sources  of  information.  I  have  no 
faith  in  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  who  in  his  account  of  Soto's  expedition  to 
Florida,  is  both  a  plagiarist  and  a  romancer. 

I  pray  you  to  accept  the  assurances  of  my  high  regard,  of  the  interest  I 
take  in  your  continued  success,  and  of  my  best  wishes  for  your  welfare. 
Respectfully  your  obedient  servant 

Albert  Gallatin 


From  George  Sumner 

Paris,  June  16,  1845 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  write  you  now  but  a  few  hurried  lines,  in  order  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  1st  May,  and  to  enclose  to  you  the  accompanying 
Annuaire.  In  this  little  volume  you  will  find  all  the  public  acts  relative  to 
the  Institute,  beginning  with  the  law  that  established  it,  passed  by  the 
Convention  in  1794  and  ending  with  the  Ordonnance  of  Louis  Philippe, 
countersigned  by  M.  Guizot,  which  in  1832  recreated  your  particular 
Academy.  During  the  storm  of  1793,  the  Academie  Francaise,  and  most 
of  the  other  academies  which  existed  before  the  Revolution,  were  swept 
away,  and  it  was  the  work  of  the  Convention  to  revive  and  unite  them  in 
one  grand  corps.  Napoleon  soon  found  that  the  discussions  of  the  acad- 
emy of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  developed  theories  that  chimed  in- 
harmoniously  with  his  own,  and  in  1802  he  reorganized  the  Institute,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  exclude  all  those  whom  he  called  ideologues  —  all  those 
who  were  disposed  to  '  think  too  much/ 

On  page  101,  you  will  find  the  list  of  Active  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
bers of  your  Academy,  among  the  last  of  whom  in  your  section  (i.e.  Gen- 
eral and  Philosophic  History)  are  Ranke,  Lingard,1  Raumer  and  Geijer  a 
of  Stockholm.  The  number  of  applicants  is  always  very  great,  and  since 
my  stay  in  Paris  I  have  heard  of  scarce  a  single  election  at  either  of  the 
Academies  in  which  the  favored  Candidate  has  not  himself  personally 
solicited  the  suffrages  of  the  different  Academicians.  One  might  be  dis- 
posed to  apply  to  them  the  severe  rule  of  Ximenes  Cisneros,  and  declare 
them  all  unworthy,  were  it  not  that  they  possess  the  saving  grace  to  appre- 
ciate and  admire  the  man  whose  merits,  not  his  prayers,  have  brought 
him  among  them.  In  the  whole  list  of  your  Academy,  there  is  scarcely  a 
name  that  is  not  honorably  known  to  fame;  and  only  one,  as  it  appears  to 

1  The  Reverend  John  Lingard,  1771-1851,  an  English  Roman  Catholic,  author  of  a  His- 
tory of  England  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 

2  Erik  Gustaf  Geijer,  1783-1847,  Professor  of  History  in  Upsala  University  and  author  of 
Annals  of  Sweden>  History  of  Gustaf  IIIt  etc 
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me,  which  it  is  disgraceful  to  the  Institute  to  have  upon  its  list,  I  mean 
that  of  the  prince  of  charlatans,  MacCulloch  l  of  London. 

At  your  election  there  was  not  a  single  dissenting  voice;  Thierry,  Mig- 
net,  Guizot,  Naudet,2  all  mentioned  the  titles  which  you  possessed  to  the 
honors  of  the  Academy.  The  elections  always  take  place  in  secret  ses- 
sion, and  the  names  of  the  unfortunate  rejected  are  never  to  be  disclosed; 
but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  those  most  anxious  to  sit  on  the 
vacant  stool  of  Navarrete,  was  your  old  correspondent,  Ternaux-Com- 
pans.  Amedee  Thierry  3  had  promised  me  a  list  of  all  the  applicants,  more 
or  less  importunate,  for  that  section;  but  the  recent  death  of  his  father- 
in-law,  the  distinguished  physician  Breschet^  has  plunged  him  in  grief, 
and  taken  his  attention  from  his  usual  studies  and  cares.  His  kind 
offices  were  I  believe  most  useful  at  your  election,  although  the  nomina- 
tion was  made  by  Mignet,  the  perpetual  Secretary.  Augustin  Thierry  is 
not  a  member  of  this  Academy,  but  his  good  wishes  and  counsel  had  in- 
fluence on  those  that  are.  He  is  of  the  Acad,  des  Inscript.  et  Belles  Let- 
tres.  Amedee  Thierry,  to  whom  I  read  that  part  of  your  letter  making  al- 
lusion to  them,  was  highly  gratified  by  it  and  begged  me  to  express  to  you 
the  feeling  which  it  inspired  on  his  part. 

The  Academy  gives  to  each  of  its  members  a  copy  of  all  its  works,  pub- 
lished after  the  time  of  their  election.  Five  ponderous  4tos  have  already 
been  printed,  and  although  by  the  rigid  interpretation  of  the  Statutes  of 
the  Institute  only  one  should  fall  to  your  share,  yet  it  required  but  little 
logic  on  my  part  to  convince  the  powers  that  be,  of  the  justice  and  ex- 
pediency of  sending  you  the  whole  five.  Five  more  interesting  or  valu- 
able volumes,  one  could  hardly  have.  The  few  copies  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  Didot s  are  sold  at  125  francs.  The  expense  for  printing  these, 
as  well  as  the  pay  of  3000  francs  a  year  to  each  active  member,  falls  upon 
the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  These  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Rich,  who  will  I  presume  speed  them  soon  on  their  way  to 
Boston.  As  these  volumes  will  be  followed  by  others,  and  as  you  are 
entitled  also  to  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Academy  it  would  be  perhaps 
well  to  give  to  Mr.  Rich  or  to  some  other  resident  of  Paris,  an  order  to 
withdraw,  from  time  to  time,  the  trouvaille  that  may  be  in  store  for  you 
at  the  Secretariat  de  Vlnstitut. 

x  John  Ramsay  MacCulloch,  1789-1864,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  London  Uni- 
versity. 

2  Joseph  Naudet,  1786-1878,  author  of  a  History  of  the  Gothic  Monarchy  in  Italy,  etc. 

3  Amedee  Simon  Dominique  Thierry,  1797-1873,  brother  of  the  more  famous  Augustin 
Thierry;  Professor  of  History  at  Besancon,  Councillor  of  State  and  Senator,  and  author  of 
histories  of  Gaul  and  Rome,  a  life  of  Attila,  etc. 

4  Gilbert  Breschet,  1784-1845,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Paris  and 
author  of  many  medical  works. 

s  The  famous  publishing  house  of  Firmin  Didot  &  Cic. 
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In  regard  to  Mr.  Mignet  and  the  manuscript  of  Gonzalez,  Count  Cir- 
court  has  already  written  you  by  the  last  steamer  the  result  of  his  negotia- 
tion. My  acquaintance  with  Mignet  is  only  slight,  and  I  thought  I  would 
not  approach  him  till  Circourt's  mission  had  ended.  When  I  spoke  to 
him,  he  seemed  pleased  with  the  hope  that  he  might  be  of  service  to  you 
in  your  labors,  but  did  not  like  to  resign  this  manuscript  until  he  had 
taken  its  premices;  l  especially  as  he  thinks  its  material  will  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  his  own  story.  He  has  not  yet  read  it,  and  cannot  say 
whether  it  contains  other  letters  than  those  of  Gaztelu  and  Quixada,  but 
if  you  will  have  a  list  made  of  the  dates  of  the  letters  in  your  hands,  he 
will  have  it  compared  with  the  manuscript  and  say  at  once  whether  there 
is  matter  there  unknown  to  you.  The  remarks  of  Gonzalez  are  he  says 
very  short,  serving  merely  as  a  running  thread  to  hold  together  the  origi- 
nal papers,  of  which  only  the  least  important  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 
After  his  own  examination  and  extracts  are  made,  which  may  be  in  one 
year,  perhaps  two,  he  will  be  happy  to  resign  the  manuscript  to  you.  You 
may  think  there  is  something  illiberal  in  this.  There  are  some  here  who 
think  the  same;  but  when  one  sees  —  as  a  stranger  better  perhaps  than  a 
native  may  see  —  the  manner  in  which  a  new  fact  or  a  new  idea  is  worked 
up  —  exploits —  in  this  great  Babel,  the  treasure  which  it  proves  to  its 
inventor  or  discoverer,  the  mode  in  which  it  serves  him  to  astonish  the 
different  cliques  of  which  he  may  be  a  member  or  a  visitor,  and  how  with 
it  he  contrives  to  gain  or  sustain  his  foothold  at  an  Academy  or  in  a  lady's 
saloon,  when  one  sees  this,  it  disposes  him  to  look  with  charity,  on  what 
otherwise  he  might  declare  to  be  unpardonable  selfishness. 

The  hour  for  sending  this  has  arrived,  and  I  must  close  my  letter  at  the 
risk  of  its  being  left  behind.  Mignet  spoke  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
French  Ambassadors  in  Spain  during  Philip's  reign;  which  is  in  the 
Archives  here,  and  of  which  you  can  have  copies  without  difficulty.  Some 
little  form  is  necessary  before  the  permission  is  given,  but  he  will  himself 
break  down  these  slight  obstacles.  Can  I  aid  you  in  any  way  in  this  or 
other  things  ?  I  shall  be  still  some  months  in  Paris,  and  am  here,  as  every- 
where Your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

George  Sumner 

From  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

London,  June  18,  1845 
My  dear  Sir: 

.  .  .  The  Oregon  fever  appears  to  be  wholly  abated  here.  But  Sir  Geo. 
Simpson  2  and  a  number  of  subordinates  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  left 

1  First-fruits. 

3  1792-1860;  he  went  from  Scotland  to  Canada  in  1820  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  of  which  at  this  time  he  was  Governor. 
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here  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  5  April  and  are  now  far  on  their  way  to 
put  things  in  train  for  maintaining  the  rights  of  Great  Britain.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  however  has  probably  by  this  time  found  out  that  the  in- 
augural declarations  of  an  American  President  are  not  quite  so  important 
or  authoritative  as  those  of  a  European  Sovereign  invested  with  complete 
and  the  sole  power  of  declaring  war.  The  territory  itself  is,  as  you  con- 
sider it,  of  little  intrinsic  value  at  present,  although  it  may  hereafter  be 
of  more  consequence  to  us  in  various  ways.  Still  it  would  be  injudicious, 
and  in  time  injurious,  to  allow  any  foreign  power  to  menace  and  dictate  to 
us,  as  to  the  terms,  on  which  contested  matters  are  to  be  adjusted.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  us,  if  the  Oregon  question  has  been  staved  off 
till  our  emigrants  to  the  ultramontane  regions  had  multiplied  far  beyond 
their  present  numbers.   I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  Ever  truly  yours, 

Thos.  Aspinwall 


From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Madrid,  June  ii>  1 845 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  30th  of  April,  and  in  reply  I  am  glad 
to  tell  you  that  the  Life  of  Gasca  is  among  the  papers  already  sent  to 
Cadiz;  not  the  original,  for  this  I  bought  for  myself  as  it  was  written  in  a 
very  bad  hand  which  you  could  not  have  read,  but  a  very  good  copy 
which  I  had  made.  As  you  suspected,  Navarrete  left  an  excellent  library, 
but  he  provided  in  his  will  that  both  his  books  and  manuscripts  should  be 
sent  to  Navarrete,  his  native  town  in  Rioja,  and  should  there  be  added 
to  the  library  owned  by  his  family  at  his  ancient  country  seat.  So  the 
collection  will  be  locked  up  in  an  insignificant  village  of  the  Province  of 
Logrono  where  nobody  will  go  to  see  it  and  where  it  is  likely  that  the 
rats  will  devour  what  is  perhaps  the  best  Spanish  and  American  library 
in  existence  today. 

From  time  to  time  I  pick  up  one  of  the  books  remaining  in  my  list  of 
desiderata,  so  that  I  hope  that  it  will  be  reduced  to  a  very  few.  The 
copies  of  extracts  from  the  library  progress  without  the  occurrence  of 
anything  of  importance.  Next  week  I  am  going  to  the  Escorial  to  pass 
part  of  the  months  of  July  and  August,  which  as  you  may  imagine  are 
terrible  here.  We  shall  see  what  may  be  found  there.  Always  faithfully 
your  friend, 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 
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To  Edward  Everett 

Pepperell,  July  15,  1845 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  am  extremely  obliged  by  the  note  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  have 
copied  for  me  from  Mr.  Napier.  It  is  a  very  gratifying  one,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  be  willing  to  take  my  word  for  it  now,  endorsed  by  you, 
that  I  am  not  'high  gravel-blind,'  at  least.  A  South  American  officer 
called  on  me  some  time  since,  and  when  he  was  made  acquainted  with  me 
expressed  his  doubts  as  to  my  being  the  real  Simon  Pure,  who  he  under- 
stood was  an  old  blind  man  poking  about  with  a  stick! 

I  am  about  to  commit  a  folly,  which  you  will  think  savours  of  mental 
blindness;  that  is,  the  publication  of  some  of  my  periodical  trumpery, 
whose  value,  or  rather  little  value  you  know,  though,  I  believe,  I  have 
not  inserted  anything  quite  so  old  as  your  Editorial  Reign,  though  within 
a  year  or  two  of  it.1 . . .  Perhaps  I  should  have  taken  Uncle  Toby's  ad- 
vice to  a  somewhat  younger  aspirant  to  'hush  them  up,  and  say  as  little 
about  them  as  possible.' 2  But  it  will  not  greatly  matter.  I  do  not  mean 
to  give  away  copies  to  my  English  friends,  as  it  is  quite  enough  to  inflict 
on  them  my  regular  historical  set-tos.  But  I  have  ordered  Rich  to  send 
you  a  copy,  as  you  will  not  think  the  worse  of  me  for  it.  Prefixed  is  a  copy 
of  my  phiz.  I  was  not  sorry  to  have  a  good  English  engraving  of  it,  as  it 
makes  me  independent  of  some  lithographic  daubing,  with  which  I  have 
been  threatened  in  another  quarter. 

By  the  bye,  what  a  superb  bust  Powers  and  Clavinger  3  have  made  of 
you  for  Col.  Perkins!  It  is  a  capo  a"  opera  f  and  as  to  likeness  —  a  son  of 
Erin  would  say,  it  was  even  more  like  than  the  original. 

I  am  passing  my  villegiatura  in  the  shades  of  Pepperell,  endeared  to  me 
by  many  an  old  and  many  a  tender  recollection.  I  hear  with  great  pleas- 
ure on  our  own  account  —  not  on  that  of  the  public  certainly  —  that  we 
are  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  on  your  native  soil  again.* 

1  Everett  was  editor  of  the  North  American  Review  1 820-1 824. 

8  '"They  should  have  wiped  it  up,"  said  my  Uncle  Toby,  "and  said  no  more  about  it.'" 
-  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  chap.  11. 

3  Powers's  bust  was  engraved  by  John  Cheney,  the  noted  engraver. 

4  Masterpiece. 

s  'I  am  passing  the  summer  at  Pepperell,  an  old  family  farm  which  has  belonged  to  us 
from  the  times  of  the  Indians.  It  is  a  good  place  for  my  historical  studies,  which  have  been 
greatly  broken  in  upon  the  last  winter.  It  was  a  favourite  residence  of  my  Father  and  is  full 
of  pleasing  though  saddening  recollections  to  me.  I  hear  little  in  these  quiet  shades,  of 
political  troubles.  But  I  see  that  Texas  has  decided  to  throw  herself  into  our  arms.  I  had 
rather  she  had  thrown  herself  to  the  devil,  where  indeed  it  is  probable  most  of  her  popula- 
tion at  some  time  or  other  will  go.  But  if  she  and  Brother  Jonathan  are  bent  on  making  the 
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To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

July  15,  1845 
My  dear  Friend: 

Your  kind  letter  of  the  8th  May  inclosed  to  Madame  Calderon  was 
sent  to  me  last  week  by  our  fair  friend,  who  is  passing  her  summer  in  the 
gay  watering  place  of  Newport.  Calderon  has  snug  little  quarters  — 
this  I  understand  from  her  —  with  a  nice  little  airy  retreat  in  a  sort  of 
cupola  on  the  top  of  the  house,  well  protected  by  blinds  and  open  to  the 
sea  breezes.  I  am  passing  my  summer  as  usual  in  the  country,  under  the 
shades  of  the  old  trees  which  were  planted  by  my  father  and  grandfather. 
The  place  is  full  of  very  agreeable  though  melancholy  remembrances,  for 
many  a  day  have  I  passed  in  these  same  rural  solitudes,  and  many  a  stout 
chapter  of  ' Ferdinand '  and  the  'Conquest'  have  I  turned  off  in  its  pleas- 
ant groves,  where  I  am  now  picking  a  little  at  the  gold  mines  of  Peru. 
I  have  advanced  about  half  a  volume,  for  the  last  winter  has  been  a  blank. 
But  I  think  in  eighteen  months  I  shall  compass  the  work,  God  willing,  as 
I  don't  mean  it  shall  run  over  two  volumes. 

What  the  deuce  is  the  reason  that  the  good  ship  that  is  bearing  my 
manuscripts  and  the  portrait  of  Philip  II  does  not  come  along?  I  begin 
to  tremble  lest  she  has  gone  to  Davy's  locker  —  you  have  heard  of  that 
region  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  have  you  not?  But  I  rely  on  my  good 
stars,  for  I  never  lost  anything  yet  by  water.  Will  you  not  have  another 
parcel  to  send  off  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in? . .  ,x 

To  Theodore  S.  Fay 

(Noctograph) 

Pepperell,  August  10,  1845 
My  dear  Sir: 

In  your  letter  of  July  8  you  say  that  I  gave  you  some  instructions  as  to 
my  future  address  which  you  could  not  read.   That  is  a  very  good  joke, 

incestuous  match  I  don't  know  who  has  a  right  to  forbid  the  banns.'  —  To  Colonel  Thomas 
Aspinwall,  July  15,  1845. 

1  'The  Miscellanies  cannot  come  out  here  sooner  than  two  months  after  their  appearance 
in  London.  They  are  to  be  stereotyped  and  printed  uniform  with  other  my  works.  But  my 
publishers  lay  great  stress  on  the  Portrait.  I  should  rather  have  dispensed  with  it  here,  for 
now  that  I  have  secured  as  I  trust  a  good  engraving  in  England  I  feel  independent  of  any  of 
those  wooden-headed  caricatures  which  they  stick  up  of  everybody  here,  and  still  worse 
when  they  attempt  it  in  Madrid.  . .  .  [The  Harpers]  wish  for  two  thousand  portraits,  and 
you  will  oblige  me  by  allowing  that  number  to  be  struck  off  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Rich.  .  .  . 
I  would  not  have  the  heads  struck  off  anywhere  but  in  London,  for  they  make  butcher  work 
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to  be  sure,  and  is  only  to  be  matched  by  my  sending  a  note  to  a  friend 
the  other  day,  asking  him  to  accept  a  little  present  of  a  canister  of  snuff, 
of  which  I  knew  he  was  fond.   But  I  forgot  to  send  the  snuff. 

I  have  heard  nothing  of  Mr.  Wheaton's  or  your  recall.1  But  party  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  so  I  suppose  it  is  in  the  list  of  changes.  The  prin- 
ciple of  rotation  was  never  more  absurdly  applied  than  in  diplomatic  re- 
lations. It  is  equivalent  to  having  a  number  of  incompetents  instead  of 
one  competent  person  to  represent  the  country,  for  there  is  no  place  in 
which  practice  is  so  essential  for  making  perfect. 


To  George  Sumner 

(Noctograph) 

Pepperell,  August  14,  1845 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  am  greatly  obliged  by  his 2  and  your  good  offices  with  Mignet.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  he  does  not  care  to  part  with  his  manuscripts  or  even 
copies  of  them.  It  is  very  natural  that  he  should  not  wish  to  see  his  tree 
stripped  of  its  fruit  by  the  hands  of  another.  Such  manuscripts  are  a 
writer's  literary  capital,  and  it  is  expecting  too  much  that  it  can  be  sur- 
rendered before  it  has  been  explored  and  used  by  the  owner.  I  under- 
stand the  feeling  perfectly,  and  do  not  blame  it.  ...  I  wish  when  you  see 
M.  Mignet  you  will  thank  him  for  his  courtesy  in  allowing  me  a  copy  of 
the  manuscripts  when  he  has  used  them.  If  that  should  be  within  two 
years  it  will  be  quite  time  enough  for  me.  . . . 

I  am  passing  my  summer  in  the  country  at  a  good  distance  from  town, 
so  I  get  the  news  hardly  better  than  you.  I  cannot  pluck  up  courage  to 
encounter  the  'fumum  strepitumque*  of  the  capital  this  excessive  hot 
weather,  and  prefer  taking  it  leisurely  in  the  mines  of  Peru,  which  as  I 
carry  on  the  work  is  something  less  arduous  than  it  was  for  the  poor 
Indians.  Our  great  political  flourish  about  Texas  and  Oregon  seems  to 
have  subsided  for  the  present.  Texas  we  have  gulped  whole,  and  we  must 
be  allowed  some  time  for  a  torpid  digestion.  It  is  hard  enough  for  some 
of  us  to  digest  it  at  all.  As  to  Oregon,  it  seems  impossible  that  much 
patriotic  feeling  should  be  expended  on  these  superfluous  and  tolerably 

of  this  sort  of  business  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  imagine  this  batch  will  answer  for 
years  to  come,  where  the  articles  must  be  as  stale  as  last  year's  almanack.'  —  Richard 
Bentley,  July  15,  1845. 

1  Fay  remained  in  Prussia  until  1853  when  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Switzerland, 
holding  that  office  until  July,  1861.  Wheaton  was  Minister  to  Prussia  until  July,  1846, 
when  he  was  displaced  for  Andrew  Jackson  Donelson. 

3  Count  de  Circourt. 
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barren  acres  on  the  Pacific.  But  the  craving  for  land  is  a  malignant 
symptom.  Brother  Jonathan  is  en  gros  what  he  is  in  detail,  always  crav- 
ing for  the  neighboring  piece  of  land  that  would  so  nicely  round  off  the 
corner  of  his  estate.  There  will  always  be  a  corner  till  the  estate  in  time 
is  become  too  big  for  one  farmer  to  manage.  But  we  must  hope  for  the 
best.  Hope  belongs  to  republics,  and  the  'guess  and  fear'  of  the  poet 
should  be  reserved  for  the  crazy  time-eaten  policies  of  the  Old  World. 
One  thing  is  certain,  we  never  were  so  prosperous,  in  a  material  sense,  as 
now,  if  we  don't  spoil  our  prosperity  by  a  muddling  legislature,  which  we 
shall  try  hard  to  do. 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Pepperell,  August  27,  1845 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  just  returned  from  an  excursion  to  Newport,  the  watering  place 
where  our  good  friends  the  Calderons  are  living  in  diplomatic  glory.  It  is 
the  great  resort  for  northern  and  southern  loungers  during  the  hot 
months.  I  found  Madame  very  busy  in  preparation  for  a  Fancy  Ball, 
which  came  off  with  great  success  while  I  was  there,  and  poor  Calderon 
was  working  his  way  among  the  crowd  with  many  a  sigh  for  his  own  quiet 
bed-chamber !  He  is  not  very  well,  but  his  wife  is  as  fresh  and  spirituelle 
as  ever.  She  has  been  dealt  with  rather  unmercifully  by  the  London 
Quarterly,  but  I  think  she  has  philosophy  enough  to  laugh  at  Reviewers. 
She  is  a  good  deal  too  clever  to  have  reason  to  fear  them,  and  while  the 
public  is  on  her  side,  she  may  snap  her  fingers  at  the  critics. 

So  my  precious  cargo  of  manuscripts  from  Cadiz  has  not  yet  come ! 
Horresco  referens!  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  wait  till  we  are  at  regular  fisti- 
cuffs with  Mexico,  and  then  some  cursed  cruiser  will  snap  up  the  argosies 
with  all  my  paper  treasures  and  paintings,  to  boot.  I  have  just  been 
building  me  a  new  library  room,1  and  want  the  Philip  II,  which  I  presume 
is  a  good  copy,  to  hang  on  the  walls  of  it.  But  I  would  give  up  the  King 
to  be  sure  of  the  manuscripts.  . .  . 

I  have  received  also  from  the  Portuguese,  Viscount  de  Santarem,  in 
Paris,  two  letters  of  introduction  to  the  persons  who  have  charge  of  the 
Archives  of  the  Torre  do  Tombo,  to  facilitate  my  researches.  Do  you 
think  it  will  be  worth  while  to  make  any  onslaught  in  that  quarter?  I 
have  spent  money  enough  for  my  whistle,  and  if  the  Simancas  papers  are 
lost,  I  shall  want  to  have  copies  made  of  them  again,  if  you  can  indicate 
them.  Then  there  is  the  manuscript  relating  to  Gasca  which  I  should  be 

1  Prescott  moved  to  5$  Beacon  Street  in  the  autumn  of  1845. 
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right  glad  to  get,  as  I  am  well  advanced  in  Peru.  Washington  Irving  I 
am  glad  to  learn  is  better  in  health,  and  going  on  with  his  Life  of  Wash- 
ington. His  is  too  fine  a  mind  to  go  to  sleep,  though  his  body  does  I  be- 
lieve easily.  I  have  had  a  marble  bust  made  of  him  to  adorn  my  rooms, 
being  a  copy  of  one  made  of  him  by  an  English  artist  named  Hughes.1 
It  is  spirited  and  a  good  copy  of  his  handsome,  intellectual  countenance. 

Ticknor  is  far  away  in  the  country,  in  the  western  part  of  New  York, 
400  miles  from  Boston.2  So  the  heat  scatters  us  far  and  wide.  You  are 
cooling  yourself  in  the  shades  of  the  Escorial,  the  cemetery  of  the  de- 
parted. I  should  revel  in  its  monastic  solitudes,  I  think.  Good  luck  to 
your  researches. 

Have  you  seen  the  notice  of  me  in  the  Edinburgh?  They  make  me  as 
blind  as  a  beetle!  But  I  wrote  to  the  Editor,  and  he  has  set  it  right  again 
in  a  Note  to  the  last  Number.  I  don't  like  to  be  thought  blind,  it  makes 
one  such  an  imbecile.  A  blind  Yankee  author!  Did  the  Gods  ever  hear 
of  such  a  thing !    Unoculus  I  am,  not  caecus. 

When  you  see  Irving  have  the  goodness  to  say  to  him  that  I  saw  his 
friend  Brevoort  at  Newport.  He  was  staying  some  four  miles  from  the 
town,  and  came  in  to  dine  with  me  at  Mr.  Thorndike's  3  where  I  was 
staying.  He  is  in  excellent  health  and  good  spirits,  and  talked  to  me 
much  of  him. 


From  Maria  Edgeworth 

Edgeworth's  Town,  August  29,  1845 
With  feelings  of  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Prescott's 
talents  and  character  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  him  though  I  am  per- 
sonally a  stranger. 

I  enclose  to  him  a  catalogue  and  account  of  a  series  of  Spanish  pic- 
tures, the  subjects  taken  from  the  Mexican  conquest.  The  pictures  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cholmley,  a  Yorkshire  gentleman,  who  is 
proud  of  them  as  curiosities,  but  knows  nothing  about  them,  and  hav- 
ing no  literary  taste  has  made  no  inquiry  and  does  not  care  to  make  any; 
but  would  have  no  objection  his  friends  think  to  having  them  shewn  or  to 
have  copies  or  engravings  taken  from  them.  .  .  . 

I  enclose  (to  save  myself  the  time  of  copying  as  I  am  much  hurried  at 
this  moment)  some  scraps  of  notes  which  contain  all  the  little  informa- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  collect  about  these  pictures  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  came  into  Mr.  Cholmley 's  possession. 

1  Robert  Ball  Hughes,  1806-1868;  he  removed  to  the  United  States  in  1829. 

9  At  Geneseo,  New  York. 

3  Perhaps  Israel  Thorndike,  Jr.,  or  his  brother  Augustus  of  Boston. 
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I  have  a  recollection  of  your  mentioning  in  your  History  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Mexico  the  capture  of  a  ship  carrying  over  pictures  among  other 
valuables  to  Europe  —  either  to  Spain  or  France.  But  I  have  looked  for 
the  passage  in  vain. 

Dear  Mr.  Prescott,  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  taking  up  your  most  valuable 
time  with  what  may  not  be  interesting  or  intelligible  to  you  from  the  im- 
perfect information  I  send.  But  you  will  I  am  sure  from  your  amiable 
temper  (with  which  I  am  from  our  dear  friends,  the  Ticknors,  perfectly 
acquainted)  give  me  credit  for  my  motive,  and  believe  in  my  sincere  wish 
to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  oblige  you  or  to  give  you  the  least  pleasure, 
in  return  for  the  great  quantity  of  delightful  pleasure  and  information 
you  have  given  me. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Prescott,  Your  obliged  and  grateful 

Maria  Edgeworth 


To  Richard  Bentley 

(Noctograph) 

Pepperell,  September  14,  1845 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  received  by  the  steamer  the  'Miscellanies.'  The  volume  is  a 
stout  one,  and  the  purchaser  will  get  a  heap  for  his  money  of —  some- 
thing. It  is  very  well  executed,  and  matches  excellently  with  the  his- 
torical*. The  only  thing  I  could  wish  at  all  otherwise,  is  that  the  two  long 
sketches  on  Italian  Poetry  had  been  kept  asunder  by  half  a  volume  at 
least.  The  reader  unless  he  has  a  strong  Italian  stomach  will  get  tired  of 
munching  macaroni,  such  a  quantity  at  once.  This  can  be  corrected  in 
the  next  edition,  if  John  Bull  is  obliging  enough  to  want  one. 

The  engraving  of  the  distinguished  Author  is  done  very  carefully.  . . . 
It  is  not  thought  by  my  family  to  be  a  very  good  likeness,  I  am  sorry  to 
say.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  painter  was  better  as  a  colourist  than 
for  his  drawing,  for  somehow  or  other  the  likeness  is  a  good  deal  washed 
out  in  the  engraved  copy,  and  yet  this  is  no  fault  of  the  engraver.  Those 
great  staring  eyes  looking  into  nothing  are  also  in  the  portrait.  They 
look  as  if  I  meant  to  be  wide  awake,  to  prove  that  I  can  see  as  well  as 
anybody.   I  think  this  won't  be  doubted  now.  .  .  . 

I  trust  that  you  and  I  will  live  to  see  a  fourth  edition  of  'Ferdinand  and 
Isabel'  in  England.   But  I  begin  to  have  my  doubts.1 

1  An  eighth  edition  appeared  in  1851,  apparently  the  last  under  Bentley's  management. 
The  work  then  passed  to  George  Rutledge  &  Co.  and  was  frequently  reissued  by  that  firm 
in  two  volumes,  i2mo. 
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To  Richard  Ford 

(Noctograph) 

Pepperell,  September  28,  1845 

Many  thanks,  my  dear  Sir,  for  your  acceptable  present  of  the  'Hand- 
book of  Spain/  Surely  never  was  there  since  Humboldt's  books  on  Mex- 
ico such  an  amount  of  information  —  historical,  critical,  topographical, 
etc.  —  brought  together  in  one  view,  and  that  in  the  unpretending  form 
of  a  manueldu  voyageur.  I  shall  certainly  not  have  to  take  a  trip  to  Spain 
before  attacking  Philip  El  Prudente,  for  I  feel  that  in  your  volumes  Spain 
has  come  to  me.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  but  the  size  of  the  print,  so  cruelly 
small.  But  then  large  print  would  require  large  volumes,  and  that  would 
ill  serve  the  traveller.  I  fear  I  am  something  like  that  unconscionable  old 
lady  who  wished  for  the  smallest  sized  Bible  with  the  largest  sized  print. 

I  am  much  obliged  by  the  courteous  manner  in  which  you  have  spoken 
of  my  historical  labours,  though  you  are  not  exactly  right  about  Philip  II, 
since  I  have  to  pick  some  gold  out  of  the  Andes  before  coming  to  him.  I 
am  just  now  occupied  with  Pizarro's  conquest. . .  • 

To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Pepperell,  September  28,  1845 

16  Paean,  my  dear  Friend,  16  bis  dicite  Paean! 1  The  lost  treasures  have 
come  safe  to  port.  My  manuscripts  have  arrived.  I  have  not  seen  them 
as  they  are  not  yet  removed  from  the  vessel,  but  they  are  safe  in  Boston 
Harbour,  and  this  week  will  be  under  lock  and  key  in  my  library.  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  examine  them  at  present,  as  everything  in  my  house  is  in  a 
transition  state,  and  will  be  for  a  few  weeks  after  our  return  from  the 
country.  But  my  dreams  will  be  more  agreeable  now  that  I  know  they 
are  beyond  the  chances  of  sea  and  storm. 

The  Gasca  manuscript,  which  I  believe  is  in  the  box,  will  be  in  perfect 
season,  as  I  am  yet  a  good  distance  from  that  period.  I  have  been  very 
industrious  this  summer,  having  written  half  a  volume  in  these  quiet 
shades  of  Pepperell.  This  concludes  my  first  volume,  of  which  the  Intro- 
duction, about  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  took  me  a  long  while.  The 
next  will  be  easy  sailing  enough,  though  I  wish  my  hero  was  more  of  a 
gentleman  and  less  of  a  bandit.  I  shall  not  make  more  than  a  brace  of 
volumes,  I  am  resolved. 

Ford  has  sent  me  his  'Handbook  of  Spain/  What  an  olla  podrida  it  is. 

1  'Dicite  16  Paean  et  16  bis  dicite  Paean';  Say  hurrah,  and  say  again  hurrah!  (Ovid,  Ars 
Amatoria,  2,  1.) 
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Criticism,  travels,  history,  topography,  etc.,  etc.,  all  in  one.  It  is  a  per- 
fect treasure  in  its  way,  and  will  save  me  the  trouble  of  a  voyage  to 
Spain,  if  I  should  be  inclined  to  make  it  before  writing  Philip.  He  speaks 
of  you  like  a  gentleman,  and  as  he  ought  to  do;  and  I  have  come  better 
out  of  his  hands  than  I  did  once  on  a  time. 

Have  you  seen  the  notices  of  Madame  Calderon  in  the  Quarterly?,  by 
Miss  Rigby1  I  understand,  one  'blue'  reviewing  another,  —  diamond 
cut  diamond,  too  sharp  I  think.  After  all,  Madame  Calderon  is  not  a 
'blue'  in  one  sense,  for  she  has  no  pedantry,  though  she  has  plenty  of 
talent  and  accomplishment.   She  is  still  at  Newport. 

Have  you  got  the  copy  of  my  ' Miscellanies '  I  ordered  for  you?  You 
will  see  my  portrait  in  it,  which  shows  more  imagination  than  anything 
else  in  the  book,  I  believe.  The  great  staring  eyes  however  will  show 
that  I  am  not  blind.   That's  some  comfort. 

I  have  not  seen  the  Ticknors  these  four  months,  but  soon  shall,  as  in 
three  weeks  I  flit  to  town.  You  I  suppose  have  returned  from  the  royal 
sepulchre  of  the  Escorial. 

To  Maria  Edgeworth 

(Noctograph) 

Pepperell,  September  28,  1845 
My  dear  Miss  Edgeworth: 

How  kind  it  was  in  you  to  take  so  much  trouble  on  my  account  as  to 
send  me  a  full  report  of  the  interesting  collection  of  Mr.  Cholmley's 
paintings.  I  assure  you  I  feel  very  grateful  for  your  kindness,  and  most 
happy  that  I  can  be  thought  deserving  of  it  from  one  whom  I  had  hon- 
oured as  a  writer  long  before  I  had  learnt  from  common  friends  to  love 
her  character. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
pictures,  with  whose  subjects  I  am  necessarily  so  familiar.  From  Miss 
Strickland's  a  account  they  must  have  great  merit  in  the  execution,  and 
are  known  to  be  at  least  as  old  as  Charles  lid's  time.  I  suppose  however 
that  they  were  not  designed  to  convey  real  portraits,  since  I  find  several 
characters  among  them  of  whom  there  is  no  portrait  existing  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  either  in  Spain  or  Mexico.  I  should  have  been  very  glad 
to  have  got  the  portrait  of  Marina  or  Guatemozin 3  for  my  History  of  the 

1  Elizabeth  Rigby,  1 809-1 893;  in  1849  sne  married  Sir  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  Director  of 
the  National  Gallery,  and  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Review  and  the  author 
of  several  works  on  art  as  well  as  of  translations  from  the  German;  her  review  of  Life  in 
Mexico  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  for  June,  1845,  under  the  title  'Lady  Travellers.' 

2  Agnes  Strickland,  1 806-1 874,  author  of  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England^  etc. 
J  About  1497-1525,  the  last  Aztec  Emperor,  nephew  of  Montezuma  II. 
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Conquest,  but  could  not,  though  I  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation. With  respect  to  the  former  I  have  a  letter  from  a  distinguished 
Mexican  scholar,  who  assures  me  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  true  portrait 
of  the  Indian  dame,  though  there  was  one  got  up  many  years  after  her 
time,  and  now  in  possession  of  a  Mexican  noble  who  promised  it  to  me 
for  an  engraving  —  a  promise  which  he  forgot  to  keep.  I  have  very  little 
faith  in  the  portrait  of  Montezuma  prefixed  to  one  of  my  volumes.  It 
looks  too  much  like  what  he  ought  to  look,  and  people,  you  know,  are 
rarely  made  by  nature  to  look  just  as  they  should,  for  effect.  As  to 
Guatemozin  I  could  never  learn  that  his  effigy  had  been  attempted.  He 
was  not  allowed  long  to  survive  his  fall. 

There  is  one  portrait  in  the  series  that  might  suggest  the  idea  that  the 
paintings  themselves  are  of  a  date  not  much  older  than  the  period  to 
which  their  history  can  be  traced.  That  is  the  figure  of  Bernal  Diaz  del 
Castillo,  the  old  chronicler.  Though  he  writes  so  bravely  about  himself 
he  was  so  inconsiderable  a  person  in  the  army  that  his  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  a  single  instance,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  record  of  the  time, 
whether  printed  or  manuscript,  chronicles  or  despatches.  After  the  Con- 
quest he  withdrew  from  the  capital  and  lived  as  he  tells,  in  obscure  in- 
digence. His  own  manuscript  lay  for  near  a  century  I  think  in  some 
private  collection,  till  in  1630  or  thereabouts  (for  being  in  the  country  I 
have  neither  his  book  nor  my  own  'Conquest  of  Mexico'  with  me)  it  was 
given  to  the  world  by  some  antiquarian  ecclesiastic  who  had  the  good 
sense  to  appreciate  its  value.1  Until  that  period  his  name  could  hardly 
have  been  known,  much  less  have  been  regarded  of  sufficient  importance 
to  introduce  him  among  the  few  personages  selected  for  an  historical 
painting. 

Notwithstanding  these  doubts  as  to  the  precise  contemporary  pro- 
duction of  the  paintings,  they  must  undoubtedly  have  very  great  value, 
independently  of  their  merit  as  works  of  art,  for  the  delineation  of  the 
scenes  of  the  events,  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  costumes  both  Mexican  and 
Spanish,  the  last  of  which  did  not  change  greatly  for  a  long  period  after 
the  Conquest;  and  should  I  ever  cross  the  great  Ocean,  now  so  dwindled 
in  extent  by  the  power  of  steam,  I  shall  esteem  myself  very  fortunate  to 
be  allowed  to  see  the  paintings.  I  am  aware  that  the  opinion  of  a  con- 
noisseur familiar  with  the  styles  of  the  art  in  the  different  ages  is  worth  a 
great  deal  more  than  my  objections,  and  I  fear  it  may  seem  ungracious, 
my  dear  Miss  Edgeworth,  to  offer  such  skeptical  criticism  on  what  I  have 
never  seen,  in  return  for  your  kind  introduction  of  these  pictures  to  my 

1  The  best  edition  is  that  of  the  Hakluyt  Society.  A  copy  of  the  MS.  was  sent  to  Philip 
II  and  was  printed  at  Madrid  in  1632  by  Fr.  Alonzo  Remon  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  but  the 
text  was  greatly  corrupted  by  the  editor. 
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notice.  I  know  you  would  wish  me  to  give  my  opinion  frankly,  and  I 
state  these  objections  therefore  as  reasons  for  doubting  whether  it  would 
answer  to  engrave  these  pictures  as  contemporary  productions,  even  if 
the  permission  could  be  obtained. 

Our  friends  the  Ticknors  have  been  passing  their  summer  at  Geneseo, 
a  sweet  valley  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  as  I  am 
spending  mine  on  some  old  family  acres  in  another  part  of  the  country  I 
have  not  seen  them  for  some  months.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Ticknor  two 
weeks  since  informed  me  that  his  wife,  who  has  been  unwell  from  some 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  is  now  better,  but  I  fear  she  has  not 
been  very  well  this  summer.  Indeed  her  health  the  last  two  or  three 
years  has  been  far  from  sound.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  through  them  of 
seeing  some  kind  reflections  which  you  have  made  on  my  historical  writ- 
ings, and  I  had  thought  of  writing  you  myself  and  expressing  the  pleasure 
I  had  received  from  them.  But  I  did  not  know  how  to  set  about  it,  as  I 
did  not  feel  authorized  to  do  so.  Now  you  have  given  me  an  opportunity, 
I  am  most  happy  to  avail  myself  of  it,  and  I  hope  that  the  length  of  my 
epistle  will  not  make  you  regret  having  done  so.  If  there  is  anyone  whose 
good  opinion  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of,  it  is  the  few  —  the  very  few 
—  whose  names  have  been  familiar  to  us  in  earlier  and  riper  years  as 
household  words,  though  they  themselves  are  strangers  and  far  removed. 

I  do  not  feel  as  if  you  were  a  stranger  to  me,  or  far  removed,  and  I  hope 
you  will  allow  me  to  subscribe  myself,  my  dear  Miss  Edgeworth,  With 
sentiments  of  great  respect,  Your  obliged  friend. 


To  William  Gardiner  Prescott 

(Autograph) 

Pepperell,  September  28,  1845 
My  dear  William: 

Your  Mother  goes  to  town  today,  and  perhaps  you  will  find  time  to 
come  in  and  see  her.  She  will  stay  till  Wednesday  morning,  and  take  the 
eleven  o'clock  car  then. 

We  have  been  passing  our  time  at  the  Highlands  in  the  same  regular 
way  that  we  usually  do.  Even  the  evening  novel  has  not  fallen  to  the 
ground,  notwithstanding  your  absence,  and  we  are  still  bravely  working 
our  way  thro'  the  '  Fortunes  of  Nigel '  with  Eliz.  for  the  reader.  I  received 
yesterday  a  letter  from  Miss  Edgeworth,  giving  an  account  of  some  Mexi- 
can paintings  in  England,  which  she  thought  would  interest  me.  It  is 
a  very  warm  letter,  and  as  I  have  never  written  to  her,  is  a  very  gratifying 
attention  from  such  a  person.  I  have  also  received  from  London  the  new 
edition  of  my  'Miscellanies/    When  you  come  in  town  you  can  look  at 
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the  portrait,  and  see  if  you  would  know  it.  I  think  nobody  will  think  1 
am  blind  now,  for  the  eyes  are  as  big  as  saucers,  and  stare  like  a  dead 
man's,  into  nothing.  I  have  need  of  the  English  copies,  but  shall  give  you 
one  for  y'r  shelves,  if  you  desire  it,  when  Harper's  edition  comes  out. 

What  a  sad  loss  Cambridge  and  the  whole  country  have  met  with  in 
Judge  Story!  —  inestimable  loss  to  the  Law  School.1  I  regret  much  that 
you  should  not  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  personal  instruction.2  But  he 
has  left  the  light  of  his  example,  and  his  recorded  teaching,  to  guide  you. 
His  eminence  was  the  result  of  great  talents,  prodigious  industry,  and 
enthusiasm  for  his  profession.  He  viewed  it  from  a  high  ground,  and  re- 
garded it,  as  of  the  highest  importance  to  society,  and  an  excellent  school 
for  the  mind  of  the  individual  who  followed  it.  The  verses,  quoted  by 
Sumner  in  the  notice  in  the  Advertiser,  condense  his  opinions  of  what  is 
necessary  to  make  a  good  lawyer,  very  well. 

Sumner  writes  me  that  you  said  it  was  hard  to  get  to  work  after  so 
much  play.  No  doubt,  but  it  would  be  a  great  deal  harder  to  play  all  the 
time.  When  amusement  becomes  the  regular  business  of  life  it  ceases  to 
amuse. 

'Like  a  coy  maiden  ease  when  courted  most'  — 

I  forget  the  verse  —  is  least  often  found  —  is  the  sentiment.3  A  very 
young  man,  with  the  world  new  before  him,  finds  it  hard  to  realize  that. 
As  he  grows  older,  he  finds  it  true.  Happy  if  the  early  conviction  of  it 
leads  him  to  shape  his  course  accordingly,  before  he  has  formed  his  habits. 
It  is  as  easy  to  form  good  habits  as  bad  habits.  How  mad  then  for  a  young 
man  to  allow  himself  to  be  cheated  into  the  last,  by  indolence,  the  love  of 
pleasure  —  so  called  —  by  idle  and  frivolous  companions.  The  only  way 
is  to  keep  ever  before  the  eye  the  great  end  of  life.  The  true  end  is  the 
elevation  of  our  own  character,  moral  and  intellectual,  and  the  benefit  of 
our  species.  With  this  high  purpose  ever  in  view,  like  a  light  to  cheer  us 
on  thro'  the  gloom,  and  the  troubles  of  life,  its  trials  and  worse  tempta- 
tions, we  shall  go  on  with  a  cheerful  consciousness  of  a  desire  to  do  our 
duty,  that  will  give  us  respect  in  our  own  eyes  —  not  conceit  —  and 
make  us  in  a  manner  independent  of  fortune.  Your  vocation  is  a  high 
one,  if  you  will  view  it  rightly,  and  by  early  forming  good  habits,  fit  your- 
self for  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  so  regard  it,  and  that  you  will 
courageously  say  no  to  everything  that  would  distract  you  from  it.    E. 

1  Justice  Joseph  Story,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  had  died  on  September  ioth. 

a  William  G.  Prescott  had  entered  the  Law  School  on  September  ist.  He  received  his 
LL.B.  in  1847. 

3  'Like  a  coy  maiden,  Ease,  when  courted  most,  Farthest  retires.'  —  William  Cowper, 
The  Task:  The  Sofay  409. 
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desires  love  to  you,  with  which  believe  me,  My  dear  son,  Your  affectionate 
Father 

Wm.  H.  P. 

P.S.  I  had  occasion  to  write  to  Mr.  Longfellow  last  week  and  thanked 
him  for  his  civility  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  profit  by  it.  It  is  a  good  place 
for  relaxation  after  study,  if  you  can  make  yourself  acceptable. 


From  Count  Adolphe  de  Circourt 

Geneva,  October  31,  1845 
My  dear  Sir: 

The  letter  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  write  to  me  the  27th  of  August 
last  has  been  sent  to  me  at  S.  Point,  the  seat  of  our  celebrated  Lamartine, 
with  whom  I  passed  about  six  weeks.  I  was  truly  delighted  to  hear  from 
you  under  the  roof  of  so  distinguished  a  man,  who  is  wholly  conversant 
with  English  literature,  and  holds  your  writings  in  that  high  estimation 
which  every  European  critic  owes,  and  proffers,  to  them.  His  lady  too, 
an  Englishwoman  by  birth,1  was  fully  occupied  with  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico;  and  I  must  add  at  once  that  in  Switzerland  this  same  per- 
formance, as  well  as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  rank  among  the  Classics, 
and  are  put  in  the  hands  of  the  young  people,  as  soon  as  they  come  to  a 
riper  study  of  history.  From  S.  Point,  I  went  to  Lyons,  and  thence  to 
Vevay,  to  visit  another  friend,  then  labouring  under  a  most  heavy  dis- 
pensation, the  loss  of  an  accomplished  and  dearly  beloved  daughter.  I 
have  seen  personally  the  whole  of  the  little  and  blessed  lands  which  have 
been,  of  late,  the  scene  of  tumultuous  outbreaks  and  of  a  mobbish  revo- 
lution; and  I  have  ascertained  how  slightly,  till  now,  has  the  evil  spirit 
penetrated  into  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  and  how  easily  could  be 
saved  yet  these  countries  so  important  to  the  balance  of  power,  of  doc- 
trines, of  influence,  in  Europe,  for  in  them,  and  in  them  alone,  are  kept 
the  embers  of  that  republican  fire  which  did  in  other  times,  warm  almost 
a  third  of  Europe,  and  send  its  rays  across  the  Atlantic;  now,  the  down- 
fall of  Switzerland  would  extinguish  the  last  spark,  and  leave  military 
despotism  without  any  counterpoise  throughout  the  whole  of  our  con- 
tinent. Unfortunately,  such  seems  to  be  the  most  probable,  the  only 
probable  result;  for  the  monarchies  by  which  Switzerland  is  surrounded 
foster  its  internal  divisions,  dishearten  its  patriots,  forbid  the  cementing 
of  the  union  by  better  laws;  and  the  Protestant  Cantons,  (not  reckoning, 
among  the  Catholic  the  reasonable  and  moderate  ones)  seem  fully  re- 
solved not  to  submit  to  the  Presidential  power  of  Lucerne,  if  the  Jesuits 

1  Marianne  Birch,  whom  he  married  at  Geneva  in  1823. 
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remain  in  that  town.  Now,  the  Jesuits  shall  remain;  and  according  to  the 
federal  law,  the  turn  of  Lucerne  for  taking  the  Presidential  or  Directorial 
power  would  recur  on  January  1st,  1847.  I*  ls  therefore  necessary  that 
before  that  epoch,  either  the  Facte  be  changed,  or  that  the  Civil  war 
should  break  out  anew,  which  would  be  the  signal  for  foreign  interposi- 
tion and  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Confederation.  I  grieve  to  see  this, 
yet  can  scarcely  hope  for  any  remedy. 

Mignet  is  proceeding  slowly  in  the  composition  of  his  great  work.  He 
has  published  lately  a  life  of  Antonio  Perez,  full  of  curious  details,  whose 
authenticity  seems  undoubted.  If  you  still  entertain  the  noble  intention 
of  becoming  yourself  the  historian  of  Philip  the  Second,  this  volume 
(whose  title  is  simply:  Antonio  Perez)  would  be  probably  to  you  of  some 
advantage. 

The  'Bibliotheque  Universelle  de  Geneve*  will  shortly  be  remodelled 
on  a  somewhat  more  regular  plan;  the  actual  proprietor,  Professor 
Auguste  de  la  Rive,1  the  most  distinguished  scientiflcal  man  now  living 
in  Switzerland,  shall  use  his  best  endeavours  to  concentrate  in  that  focus 
the  remaining  streaks  of  the  intellectual  light  which,  thirty  years  ago, 
streamed  so  vividly  on  Geneva,  I  intend  to  remain  an  assiduous  con- 
tributor; and  would  feel  gratified  if  that  entreprise  should  be  deemed 
worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  literary  society  of  Boston,  which  is  by 
far,  the  brightest  intellectual  star  in  the  new  world.  I  have  relinquished 
every  hope  of  seeing  a  Review,  on  sound  and  honest  principles,  thrive  in 
Paris.  Political  parties,  religious  factions,  may  insure  to  a  publication 
of  their  own  a  more  or  less  desirable  success;  but  out  of  these  bounds  no 
undertaking  may  be  prudently  begun,  nor  long  upheld.  I  have  begun  the 
publication  of  an  extensive  Recension  of  Bancroft's  story,  and  will  pro- 
ceed to  an  analysis  of  Albert  Gallatin's  remarkable  work  on  the  Indian 
tribes.  I  have  conversed  with  great  interest,  lately  in  Paris,  with  these 
fine  specimina  of  the  aborigins  of  America,  who  came  from  Iowa,  and 
have  met  with  but  an  indifferent  welcome  from  our  scientiflcal  world.  I 
can  now  fancy  a  little  better  these  brave  but  reckless  Narragansetts  from 
whose  cession  your  ancestral  domain  has  come  to  your  possession.  I  wish 
to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  under  those  venerable  and  quiet  shades,  a  long  en- 
joyment of  cheerfulness  and  health,  whose  rich  fruits  will  be  reaped  by  the 
world.  For  my  own  part,  I  wish  very  much  for  an  Indian  map  of  the 
Empire  of  the  Incas,  as  an  appendix  to  the  work  with  whom  you  are  now 
about  to  present  the  readers  of  History.  Your  own  graphical  powers  who 
give  to  your  descriptions  such  a  fullness  of  life  and  perspicuity,  will  be 
somewhat  aided  by  that  material  representation  of  a  kingdom  now  so 
wholly  transformed;  and  if  anybody  in  the  world  can  do  such  a  work, 

1  1 801-1873,  Professor  of  Physics  at  Geneva  and  author  of  many  works  on  electricity. 
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you  surely  are  the  man.  I  expect  with  great  impatience  the  volume  you 
have  been  kind  enough  to  send  to  me,  and  which  I  shall  most  probably 
find  on  my  arriving  at  Paris.  There  I  shall  be  within  a  week;  and  I'll 
write  very  shortly  after  my  arrival,  to  Mr.  Ticknor;  please  till  now  to 
transmit  to  him  my  best  compliments  and  my  vows. 

I  have  news  (by  M.  Mignet)  of  Mr.  Augustin  Thierry  who  is  now  set- 
tled with  the  Princess  Belgiojoso.  He  is  pretty  well  in  health  and  spirits. 
But  his  brother  has  lost  his  election,1  which  is  a  sore  point  for  all  the 
family.  With  every  feeling  of  regard,  believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  Your  very 
obliged  friend  and  servt., 

Adolphe  de  Circourt 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  November  15,  1845 
My  dear  Friend: 

A  long  time  has  elapsed  since  my  writing  to  you,  or  my  having  received 
any  letter  from  you.  During  this  time  I  have  flitted  from  country  to 
town,  where  I  have  been  as  busy  as  a  bee  in  changing  my  residence  and  in 
endeavouring  to  get  into  something  like  order.  This  is  not  easy  where 
there  has  been  such  a  complete  trastorno  in  abundant  particulars;  books 
—  books  of  all  things  the  most  bewildering  —  '  confusion  worse  con- 
founded/ I  have  built  myself  a  pretty  large  library  room,  sufficient  to 
accommodate  my  literary  treasures,  and  adorned  it  with  three  or  four 
busts  of  those  whom  I  most  prize  in  marble,  and  a  copy  executed  by 
Madrazo  of  a  portrait  of  the  Great  Captain.  My  wood-work  is  of  oak, 
and  I  should  take  especial  delight  in  seeing  you  in  my  snug  quarters.  The 
room  is  about  thirty-five  feet  long  and  fourteen  high,  and  I  have  thrown 
the  light  into  it  from  one  large  window  occupying  the  whole  end  of  the 
apartment,  so  as  to  have  the  light  come  from  one  quarter.  Over  my 
library  is  my  study,  which  I  reach  by  a  private  staircase  that  I  enter 
through  a  secret  door  contrived  in  the  bookcase.  This  study  where  I  do 
my  work  is  in  the  second  story  of  the  house,  where  I  am  far  above  the 
jumum  strepitumque  of  the  town  below  me,  and  I  thus  get  easy  access  to 
my  library  when  I  want  to  consult  a  volume  which  I  have  not  in  my 
study,  for  to  this  little  sanctuary  I  transfer  the  books  only  in  immediate 
use,  and  which  I  am  daily  examining.  The  Felipe  II  I  shall  hang  up  in 
my  sanctuary.  I  would  not  say  it  to  my  good  friend  Calderon,  but  the 
execution  of  it  is  not  equal  to  some  Spanish  portraits  that  I  have  before 
received,  painted  by  Madrazo  and  Gutierrez.  It  is  interesting  however 
as  a  portrait,  and  I  shall  some  day  have  it  engraved. 
1  Probably  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
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And  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  must  say  a  word  about  the  manuscripts 
which  I  found  awaiting  me  on  my  return  to  town.  I  have  as  yet  with  the 
aid  of  my  Secretary's  eyes  looked  through  only  about  half  of  them.  They 
are  very  precious  documents.  The  letters  from  San  Geronimo  de  Juste 
have  much  interest,  and  show  that  Charles  V  was  not  as  Robertson  sup- 
posed a  retired  monk,  who  resigned  the  world  and  all  knowledge  of  it  when 
he  resigned  his  crown.  I  see  mentioned  in  a  statement  of  the  manuscripts 
discovered  by  old  Gonzalez,  printed  in  our  newspapers  and  written  by 
Wheaton,  our  Minister  at  Berlin,  that  one  of  those  documents  was  a 
diary  kept  by  the  Major-domo  Quixada  and  Vasquez  de  Molina,  the 
Emperor's  private  secretary,  to  be  transmitted  to  Dona  Juana  the 
Princess  of  Portugal,  whose  journal  contains  a  minute  account  of  his 
health,  actions  and  conversation,  etc.,  and  that  this  diary  furnished  one 
great  source  of  Gonzalez's  information.  It  is  now  I  suppose  too  late  to 
get  it,  as  most  probably  the  situation  of  the  manuscript  is  not  known  to 
the  clerks  in  the  Archives. 

Mignet  told  a  friend  of  mine  that  he  should  probably  publish  some  of 
the  most  important  documents  he  has  got  from  Gonzalez  before  long.  I 
fear  no  trouble  on  that  score,  as  I  feel  already  strong  enough,  with  your 
kind  assistance. 

The  documents  relating  to  the  Armada  have  extraordinary  interest. 
The  despatches  of  Philip  are  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man,  and 
show  that  nothing  great  or  little  was  done  without  his  supervision.  We 
are  just  now  exploring  the  letters  of  the  Santa  Cruz  collection.  But  this 
I  have  done  only  at  intervals,  when  I  could  snatch  leisure.  In  a  week  or 
two  I  hope  to  be  settled. 

How  kind  you  are  to  send  me  such  a  full  account  of  your  proceedings. 
Your  account  of  the  cost  of  the  books  and  manuscripts  shows  a  most  ju- 
dicious and  conscientious  expenditure.  I  have  only  one  fault  to  find,  and 
that  is  that  you  do  not  charge  me  what  should  be  my  proportion  of  the 
expenses.  You  would  indeed  make  it  a  labour  of  love.  As  to  the  rare 
books  in  your  collection  which  you  desire  me  to  consider  as  my  own,  you 
must  not  be  so  generous,  and  you  must  allow  me  to  consider  them  as  a 
temporary  loan,  like  the  autograph  letters,  for  I  am  under  large  obliga- 
tions to  you  for  your  disinterested  labours  in  too  many  other  ways. 

I  suppose  you  have  already  or  will  soon  send  the  remaining  box  of 
manuscripts,  including  the  secret  papers  relating  to  Carlos.  You  had 
better  send  them  I  think  through  Burton,  and  ask  him  to  send  them  by 
the  first  good  opportunity.  Then  they  may  reach  me  in  the  course  of  a 
year  —  with  good  luck!  I  have  had  the  manuscripts  already  received 
arranged  and  bound  up  in  green  morocco,  to  the  number  of  sixteen 
volumes  in  folio,  a  beautiful  little  picked  corps  of  my  Spanish  battalion. 
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Shall  I  not  feel  vainglorious  when  I  get  them  all  marshalled  around  me  in 
my  own  new  quarters! 

My  summer  has  not  been  idly  spent.  In  the  solitude  of  the  country  I 
reeled  off  two-thirds  of  a  volume  of  Peruvian  narrative.  But  I  find  the 
dissipated  (dizzy-pated)  town  by  no  means  so  favourable  to  the  historic 
Muse 

If  any  quantity  of  the  translation  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  shall  ever 
be  printed,  I  should  like  to  see  it.    What  a  podder  about  a  translation! 

Calderon  is  now  at  Washington.  Madame  Calderon  has  been  staying 
here  a  few  days,  but  has  now  joined  her  husband.  Her  spirits  were  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  a  nephew,  a  young  man  of  much  promise,  who  came 
home  to  his  Mother's  to  die  of  consumption.  Ticknor  is  well,  and  grate- 
ful for  your  kindness  to  him.  I  suppose  he  will  write  you  by  this  oppor- 
tunity. .  . . 


From  Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

Washington,  November  17,  1845 
My  dear  Mr.  Prescott: 

Calderon  and  I  having  disputed  for  some  time  on  the  subject  of  your 
Felipe  2°,  we  found  ourselves  something  like  the  knights  with  the  gold 
and  silver  shield.  I  declared  that  it  was  a  copy  from  the  picture  in  the 
Escorial,  and  he  that  it  was  from  one  in  the  Museum.  By  dint  of  search- 
ing, I  discover  that  both  are  by  the  same  artist,  Juan  Pantoja  de  la  Cruz. 
That  in  the  Museo  from  which  your  copy  is  taken,  is  described  as  follows: 
'  Pantoja,  Retrato  de  Felipe  2do  de  edad  avanzada '  * .  .  . 

The  portrait  of  Felipe  by  Titian  which  is  also  in  the  Museo  is  described 
as  being  a  ' Retrato  en  pie  del  rey  Felipe  20' 2 .  .  . 

He  was  a  younger  and  more  gallant  monarch  in  those  days,  than  when 
Pantoja  represented  his  bilious  countenance,  notwithstanding  which 
Pantoja's  is  considered  in  Madrid  as  being  the  best  likeness  of  him. 

I  have  very  much  at  heart  your  doing  justice  to  that  calumniated 
woman,  Mary  of  England,  and  proving  her  to  have  been  at  least  a  sincere 
fanatic.    Veremos* 

We  are  living  here  very  quietly  with  summer  weather,  and  driving 
about  in  an  open  carriage.  I  have  received  no  visits  but  the  necessary 
ones  of  the  corps  diplomatique  and  Cabinet,  and  have  just  sent  an  excuse 
to  an  official  dinner  at  the  President's,  where  Calderon  and  his  subalternos 
will  go  alone.   We  find  our  house  very  comfortable,  and  wish  some  favor- 

1  'Pantoja,  Portrait  of  Philip  II  in  later  life.' 
a  '  Full  Length  Portrait  of  King  Philip  II.' 
*  We  shall  see. 
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ing  gale  would  drive  you  here  this  winter.    I  hear  no  tidings  of  war. 
Mr.  Pakenham  looks  very  peaceable  and  Mr.  Fox  l  idem. 

Give  my  love  to  all  your  family  circle,  and  believe  me  siempre  su 
amiga  afma a 

Fanny  Calderon  de  la  Barca    * 


From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Madrid,  November  18,  1845 
Calle  de  Alcala,  36 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  am  rejoiced  that  the  books  and  manuscripts  about  which  I  have  been 
worrying  have  at  last  arrived  in  safety.  The  second  box  has  not  yet  left 
Cadiz,  as  Mr.  Burton  advises  me,  because  there  has  been  no  ship  from 
that  port  for  New  York.  In  this  second  box  will  go  only  a  few  printed 
books  for  you;  I  am  keeping  such  manuscripts  as  are  ready  for  a  better 
opportunity  and  because  I  wish  to  read  them  carefully  and  annotate 
them.  I  have  also  prepared  a  memorandum  in  which  I  am  jotting  down 
a  great  number  of  extracts  from  various  books  which  contain  curious  and 
interesting  notices  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II  although  they  do  not  expressly 
deal  with  that  period.  There  is  probably  no  book  of  the  many  printed 
in  Spain  between  1550  and  1600  which  does  not  contain  something  of 
importance,  if  only  to  provide  the  cement  or  add  to  the  embellishments 
of  the  immense  edifice  with  which  you  propose  to  deal.  The  Chronicler 
Herrera  did  not  overstep  the  mark  when  he  gave  to  his  History  of  Philip 
II  the  pompous  and  resounding  title  of  'History  of  the  World,'  as  it  can 
truly  be  said  that  Philip's  reign  embraced  it  all. 

I  am  filling  in  little  by  little  and  with  much  trouble  the  gaps  that  you 
will  have  noticed  in  my  list  of  the  necessary  books  for  writing  the  history 
of  the  timid,  or  as  some  would  have  it  the  prudent,  monarch.  If  you  have 
connections  in  Lisbon  you  will  do  well  to  order  there  the  Biblioteca 
Lusitana  of  Barbosa  Machado,3  an  important  book  which  I  cannot  pick 
up  here.  Perhaps  you  can  get  it  in  London  or  Paris.  Machado  also  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  Memoirs  for  the  History  of  Portugal,  in  which  if 
I  am  correctly  informed  are  reprinted  a  number  of  minor  accounts  of  the 
expedition  of  King  Sebastian  to  Africa.   You  will  find  similar  ones  deal- 

1  Henry  Stephen  Fox,  1791-1846,  British  Minister  to  the  United  States  1835-1843;  after 
his  supersession  by  Sir  Richard  Pakenham  in  1843  ne  continued  to  live  in  Washington  till 
his  death. 

2  Always  very  affectionately  your  friend. 

•  Four  volumes  folio,  1741-1759,  by  Diego  Barbosa  Machado,  1682-1772. 
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ing  with  the  history  of  Aragon;  in  addition  to  the  histories  of  Zurita  x  and 
Dormer  2  there  are  Zayas,  Panzano,3  Argensola,4  Uztarroz,5  Abarca  6  and 
other  continuations,  several  of  which  deal  at  length  with  the  events  of  the 
reign  of  Philip  II  and  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  the  arrest  of  An- 
tonio Perez  and  his  escape  from  the  Prison  of  the  Manifestation 7  in  Sara- 
gossa.  Tell  me  your  wishes  in  regard  to  these  so  that  I  may  get  you  what 
you  lack.  .  .  . 

I  am  writing  today  to  our  friend  Calderon.  I  have  recently  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Sr.  Cubi,8  a  distinguished  phrenologist  who  it  appears 
met  you  in  America. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  health  and  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Prescott  I  am  Faithfully  your  friend, 

P.  DE  GAYANGOS 

P.S.  How  piquant  and  entertaining  Ford's  book  is!  There  is  much  truth 
in  it,  spoiled  a  little  by  exaggeration.9 

To  Washington  Irving 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  December  15,  1845 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  understand,  I  know  not  how  correctly,  that  you  are  to  pass  the  winter 
in  Paris,  and  if  so  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you  which  I  trust  will  not  put 
you  to  much  inconvenience.  You  may  know  that  I  design  when  I  have 
knocked  Pizarro  and  his  ragamuffins  on  the  head  to  take  up  the  story  of 
Philip  Second's  reign,  a  work  I  fear  of  longue  haleine.  The  Viscount  de 
Santarem,  a  Portuguese  nobleman  with  whose  high  literary  reputation 
you  are  doubtless  well  acquainted,  and  who  resides  in  Paris,  has  proposed 
through  my  friend  Count  Circourt  to  furnish  me  with  three  memoirs 
which  he  has  prepared  concerning  the  relations  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
under  that  reign.   As  he  is  a  distinguished  scholar  and  by  his  position  at 

1  Anales  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon,  by  Jeronimo  de  Zurita  y  Castro,  1 512-1580. 

2  Progresos  de  la  Historia  en  elReyno  de  Aragon,  Saragossa,  1680,  by  Dr.  Diego  Jose  Dor- 
mer, died  1705. 

3  Anales  de  Aragon  1  540-1  558,  by  Jose  Lupercio  Panzano  Ybanez  de  Aoyz,  died  1705. 

4  Anales  de  ArogSn,  by  Bartolome  Juan  Leonardo  de  Argensola,  1 562-1 631. 

5  Progresos  de  la  Historia  en  el  Reino  de  Aragon,  a  continuation  of  Zurita  by  Juan  Fran- 
cisco Andres  de  Uztarroz,  1606- 1653. 

6  Los  Reyes  de  Aragon,  by  Pedro  Abarca,  1619-1693. 

7  Or  the  Prison  of  Liberty,  reserved  for  prisoners  captured  outside  of  Aragon. 

8  Mariano  Cubi  y  Soler,  1 801-1875,  lecturer  and  author  of  books  on  phrenology  and 
philology. 

9  In  English  in  the  original. 
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the  head  of  the  Archives  of  the  Torre  do  Tombo  has  had  access  to  the 
most  authentic  sources  of  information,  the  memoirs  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
much  value.  1  have  requested  Count  de  Circourt  therefore  to  see  you, 
and  if  M.  de  Santarem  remains  in  the  same  disposition  I  should  be  much 
obliged  to  you  if  you  would  make  an  arrangement  with  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  manuscripts  for  me.  I  think  the  Viscount  would  be  satis- 
fied with  this  as  the  safest  mode  of  sending  them  through  the  diplomatic 
channel,  and  as  I  am  in  no  hurry  for  them  I  would  rather  have  a  delay 
than  incur  any  risk. 

I  hope  if  our  present  Cabinet  should  take  it  into  their  wise  heads  to 
dispense  with  your  services  in  Spain,  that  you  will  return  by  way  of  Bos- 
ton and  that  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  I  am  not  likely 
however  to  forget  your  countenance,  as  I  have  had  a  copy  in  marble  of 
Ball  Hughes's  bust  of  you  made  for  my  library,  and  I  assure  you  it  is 
much  admired  for  its  spirited  expression. 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  December  15,  1845 
My  dear  Friend: 

You  will  have  got  my  letters  long  ere  this,  informing  you  of  my  return 
to  town  and  that  I  have  been  exploring  my  new  treasures  as  well  as  in- 
cessant occupations  of  a  very  different  character  have  permitted  me.  I 
am  now  fairly  settled  and  going  on  in  the  regular  routine  of  my  winter's 
campaign.  This  collection  of  manuscripts  has  many  curious  and  impor- 
tant things  in  it.  The  conversation  with  Antonio  Perez,  though  some- 
what of  the  biggest,  shows  Philip  in  a  fearful  point  of  view.  All  that  I 
have  seen  raises  my  ideas  of  his  capacity  for  affairs,  but  not  of  his  great- 
ness of  soul.  I  shall  not  find  it  easy  to  meet  with  an  Isabella  la  Catolica 
nor  a  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  in  this  bustling  and  most  eventful  reign. 
The  events  were  great,  but  I  fear  there  was  not  much  true  greatness  of 
soul  in  those  who  conducted  them.  I  am  sorry  for  this,  as  one  likes  a 
noble  character  for  his  canvas.  But  still  the  subject  is  so  various,  and 
there  is  so  much  talent  in  the  chief  actors  and  such  importance  and  inter- 
est in  the  events,  that  it  is  a  great  theme.  And  well  you  have  equipped 
me  for  it.  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  must  be  right  about  Mignet.  He 
has  not  thought  proper  to  reveal  to  me  what  documents  he  has,  and  I  con- 
sider that  as  an  argument  against  his  having  anything  so  much  better 
than  we  have  got.  But  we  shall  see,  as  he  talks  of  printing  some  of  them, 
I  understand.  I  sent  word  to  him  that  I  could  not  blame  him  for  keeping 
the  documents  in  his  own  hand.   Nor  indeed  can  I.   No  man  likes  to  en- 
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courage  poachers  on  his  own  preserves.  But  I  doubt  not  we  can  do  per- 
fectly well  without  him.  It  is  odd  however  if  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
diary  of  Charles  V  or  his  secretary  in  existence. 

The  blunder  of  your  correspondent  in  Cadiz  about  the  box  for  Mr. 
Burton  was  funny  enough.  But  all's  well  that  ends  well.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  box  the  second,  and  in  good  time  as  you  write,  box  the  third. 
Touching  the  modern  drawings  which  you  are  so  kind  as  to  offer  me,  you 
must  not  strip  your  walls  for  me.  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  them  if  you  do 
not  wish  them,  but  if  you  do  I  must  insist  upon  your  keeping  them.  I 
never  saw  such  a  man  as  you  in  my  life.  If  your  house  is  as  big  as  your 
heart  it  will  take  more  pictures  than  Rubens  and  the  whole  Flemish 
School  ever  painted  to  cover  the  walls  of  it.  I  begin  to  be  afraid  to  ask 
you  to  do  anything,  it  seems  so  like  taking  undue  advantage  of  such  kind- 
ness. 

It  is  odd  enough  that  I  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Edgeworth  this 
summer  in  which  she  gives  me  an  account  of  eight  paintings  illustrating 
passages  in  the  Mexican  Conquest.  They  belong  to  Col.  Cholmley,  a 
Yorkshire  gentleman  in  whose  family  they  have  been  since  1660.  They 
are  considered  in  England  as  contemporary  with  the  Conquest.  They 
contain  portraits  of  Guatemozin,  Montezuma,  etc.,  etc.  —  too  many 
good  things  by  half  to  have  been  done  at  that  time.  One  is  of  Bernal 
Diaz,  who  was  unknown  in  his  day  and  indeed  till  the  publication  of  his 
work  which  was  not  till  1630,  and  I  imagine  the  paintings  are  not  much 
older  than  the  time  of  their  coming  into  the  Cholmley  family. 

Now  we  are  on  pictures  I  should  like  to  have  Sr.  Carderera  paint  me  a 
good  water-colour  portrait  to  match  with  the  others  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  not  the  one  usually  engraved  of  him  and  in  Robertson's 
works.  I  would  have  it  hereafter  engraved,  as  his  later  days  come  within 
my  cycle  of  heroes. 

Have  you  received  my  volume  of  Miscellanies?  If  not  it  is  in  Rich's 
hands  waiting  your  orders.  Don't  let  it  cost  you  anything,  for  it  is  not 
worth  a  maravedi. . . . 

As  to  the  Torre  do  Tombo  which  you  so  kindly  offer  to  visit  for  me 
next  summer,  an  offer  that  if  I  should  hereafter  embrace  it  would  be  with 
the  understanding  that  you  should  not  go  if  anything  had  occurred  to 
make  it  in  the  least  more  inconvenient  to  you,  I  hardly  know  what  to 
say.  I  am  not  badly  off  in  relation  to  Portugal,  counting  printed  books 
and  all.  And  I  don't  suppose  that  anything  else  of  moment  would  be 
likely  to  be  found  in  Portuguese  Archives.  If  it  would  be  worth  while,  do 
you  think  £50  would  be  enough  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  exploration? 
I  wish  you  could  advise  me  whether  it  would  be  worth  the  trouble  of  the 
hunt. 
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From  General  William  Miller 

Honolulu,  Woahoo,  December  21,  1845 
Private 
My  dear  Prescott: 

...  I  have  no  letter  from  you  to  answer,  but  I  trust  I  shall  soon  get  one. 
I  receive  scarcely  any  that  I  open  with  greater  pleasure  than  those  from 
Boston.  I  did  intend  to  send  you  some  extracts  from  my  Notes,  contain- 
ing descriptions  —  such  as  they  are  —  of  Peruvian  Scenery,  the  general 
character  of  which  differs  materially  from  that  of  Mexico,  but  I  find  that 
your  History  of  the  Country  of  the  Incas  is  already  out,  or  will  be  out  be- 
fore this  can  reach  you.  If  you  should,  as  I  trust  you  will,  favor  me  with 
a  Copy  of  your  forthcoming  Book  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  present  by  adding,  de  sufirma  y  letra?  your  Signature  to 
the  Title  Page. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  I  continue  to  lead  a  quiet  and  most  com- 
fortable life  on  these  Sunny  Isles,  which  really  might  be  converted  into  a 
Paradise  upon  Earth  by  judicious  and  good  Rulers.  But  the  gentlemen, 
necessarily  Foreigners,  who  now  wield  the  reigns  of  government  do  not 
appear,  I  regret  to  say,  to  be  cut  out  for  their  work,  being  totally  deficient 
in  experience  and  that,  above  all,  most  useful  qualification,  common 
sense.  It  is  out  of  my  power,  just  now  at  all  events,  to  mend  matters.  I 
consider  it  prudent  that  things  should  take  their  natural  course,  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  Tom  Fooleries  practised  at  his  Haawaiian  Majesty's 
Court  I  remain  satisfied  so  long  as  British  Subjects  and  British  Interests 
receive  fair  play. 

I  believe  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  have  by  me  a  series  of  Letters 
written  from  1817  when,  for  the  first  time,  I  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  up 
to  my  return  to  England  in  1840.  But  there  is  a  gap  in  them  for  1824, 
perhaps  the  most  eventful  year  of  the  Struggle  for  Independence,  which  I 
am  now  busily  employed  in  filling  up.  Besides  these  Letters,  I  have  a 
Journal  begun  in  1811,  the  1st  day  of  which  year  I  obtained  my  Ap- 
pointment in  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  ended  in  181 5,  containing 
my  say  —  a  very  very  meagre  one  I  assure  you  —  of  many  Military 
Operations  which  I  witnessed  and  took  a  part  in,  more  or  less,  from  the 
storming  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,2  to  the  repulse  of  the  Britishers  at  New 
Orleans.3  But  why  am  I  boring  you  with  all  this?  ^uien  sabef,  yo  no 
lo  se'S 

1  In  your  own  handwriting. 

3  Held  by  the  French  and  stormed  by  Wellington  January  19,  18 12. 

3  By  Andrew  Jackson,  January  8,  18 15. 

<  Who  knows?,  I  don't  know. 
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I  send  you  herewith  an  extract  from  my  Note  Book  or  rather  a  rough 
Note,  about  Mexico.  I  wish  to  shew,  as  you  will  soon  perceive,  that  the 
United  States  may  come  off  second  best  if  they  go  to  war  with  that 
country.  But  as  I  have  sent  a  Copy  of  the  aforesaid  Note  to  a  Quarter 
where  they  do  not  like  others  should  be  informed  of  any  matter  whatever 
which  may  be  communicated  to  them,  I  must  beg  you  to  consider  it  con- 
fidential. 

With  kindest  Regards  to  your  venerable  Mother,  to  La  Senora  su 
amable  Esposa,  a  su  Hermana  finisima,1  and  Learned  Husband,  a  los 
Chiquillos  todos,2  and  trusting  that  you  are  all  quite  well,  as  this  leaves 
at  this  present  moment  Yours  ever  most  faithfully, 

Wm.  Miller 

Note  by  General  William  Miller 

Honolulu,  August,  1845 
{Private  and  Confidential) 

Mexico  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  unassailable  Countries  I  know  of, 
for  an  enemy  to  attack  with  a  view  to  conquer  or  to  force  to  submissive  terms, 
however  powerful  by  sea  or  by  land  that  enemy  might  be.  The  following  are 
my  reasons  for  so  thinking. 

1st.  Its  great  Capital  and  Seat  of  Government  are  situated  300  miles  from  the 
nearest  Sea  port,  and  there  are  no  navigable  rivers,  not  even  for  a  boat;  neither 
can  Canals  nor  Rail-roads  be  formed,  leading  from  the  Interior  to  the  Coast,  on 
account  of  the  great  descent,  wide  ravines,  deep  gullies,  and  successive  moun- 
tainous ridges,  between  the  table  land  and  the  Sea  shore. 

2d.  The  Sea-ports  are  few  and  bad,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to  become  so  many 
Hospitals  to  the  hostile  force  that  held  them.  Few  troops  could  for  any  length  of 
time  stand  against  the  periodical  fatal  vomito  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  even  to  the 
yellow  fever  of  New  Orleans,  is  said  to  be  what  the  small-pox  is  to  the  measles; 
whilst  the  ague  and  fever,  and  myriads  of  the  worst  description  of  Musquitoes  of 
San  Bias  are  almost  equally  insupportable. 

3d.  The  very  unhealthy  breadth  of  Coast,  from  twenty  to  thirty  leagues 
across,  on  either  of  the  Sea  boards  of  Mexico,  renders  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Ports  and  the  Interior  of  the  County  difficult  and  tedious,  and  it  would 
be  killing  work  at  the  onset  for  European  Troops. 

4th.  Should  an  invading  army  even  penetrate  to  the  Interior,  however  nu- 
merous, it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  ultimately  repulsed,  if  earnestly  opposed  by 
the  Inhabitants.  The  mode  of  living,  and  disposition  of  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion fit  them  peculiarly  to  carry  on,  to  a  great  extent  and  length  of  time,  a  guer- 
rilla warfare,  in  a  Country  abounding  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  rich  Plains,  Moun- 
tain barriers,  deep  and  rugged  Ravines,  Forests  almost  impenetrable,  and  Ex- 
tensive Deserts. 

1  To  your  amiable  lady  wife,  to  your  delightful  sister  (Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter). 
*  To  all  the  little  ones. 
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5th.  Mexico  not  only  produces  a  superabundance  of  food,  especially  herds  of 
Cattle,  to  which  bodies  of  armed  men  at  all  times  help  themselves  very  uncere- 
moniously, but  it  has  no  inconsiderable  number  of  Manufactories  of  Cotton, 
Glass,  Earthenware,  etc;  and  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  blockade  its  Coast 
in  the  Pacific  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  so  as  to  prevent  Merchant  Vessels  introducing, 
especially  during  the  Stormy  months,  such  articles  as  might  be  most  required, 
for  the  payment  of  which  there  would  be  no  want  of  money. 

6th.  In  case  of  War  it  is  Foreign  Commerce  that  would  suffer,  whilst  in  Mexico 
her  Manufactories  would  augment  and  improve,  and  the  growth  of  Cotton  might 
be  increased  to  almost  any  extent. 

7th.  Mexico  could  also  issue  Letters  of  Marque,  whilst  she  herself  would  not 
require  a  vessel  of  any  description  of  her  own  to  risk  losing. 

8th.  Woe  to  the  United  States  if  they  went  to  War  with  Mexico,  and  the  Mexi- 
cans were  judicious;  and  perhaps  nothing  would  tend  to  make  them  so,  more  than 
a  popular  National  War.  How  the  Americans  can  willingly  destroy  the  Inde- 
pendent barrier  of  Texas,  which  separates  her  Slave  States  from  Mexico,  appears 
to  me  blind  infatuation. 

Acapulco,  on  the  Western  Coast  is  the  best,  indeed  the  only  good  Port  of  Mex- 
ico, but  it  is  the  least  frequented  on  account  of  the  country  between  Acapulco  and 
the  Capital  being  exceedingly  difficult  to  travel  over,  and  very  thinly  populated; 
whilst  between  San  Bias  and  Mazatlan,  and  the  Capital  the  Country  is  thickly 
populated,  and  contains  many  Towns  each  of  from  30,000  to  90,000  inhabitants^ 

Peru  and  Chile,  unlike  Mexico,  could  be  forced  to  terms  by  simply  blockading 
their  principal  Ports,  and  thus  putting  a  stop  to  their  Foreign  Commerce,  upon 
which  they  so  much  depend. 


From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Madrid,  December  22,  1845 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  duly  received  your  favor  of  November  15th  last,  by  which  I  see  that 
you  have  already  begun  the  examination  of  the  manuscripts  which  I  sent 
you.  You  say  that  an  account  published  by  Mr.  Wheaton  mentions  a 
diary  of  the  life  of  Charles  V  at  Yuste,  written  by  Quixada  and  Vasquez 
Molina.  There  is  no  such  thing  among  the  papers  at  Simancas;  but  there 
are  letters  or  daily  bulletins  by  Quixada  and  Gaztelu  to  the  Secretary 
Vasquez  de  Molina,  as  you  will  already  have  learned  by  my  extracts. 
Within  a  few  days  I  have  made  an  important  discovery  which  I  intend 
to  exploit  in  your  favor.  I  have  found  that  an  ex-Jesuit  of  the  Monastery 
or  Seminary  of  Villagarcia  has  certain  papers  of  the  Quixada  family  which 
mention  the  education  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  as  you  know  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Villagarcia  near  Valladolid.  Dona  Magdalena  de 
Ulloa,  Quixada's  wife,  founded  there  a  Seminary  for  Jesuits  and  a  sumptu- 
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ous  Seminary  church;  and  this  explains  how  an  ex-Jesuit  has  possession 
of  the  Quixada  family  papers. 

I  agree  with  you  that  your  portrait  of  Philip  II  is  not  as  good  as  it 
might  be.  That  countenance  tells  little  or  nothing,  but  you  must  re- 
member that  the  original  was  painted  when  the  king  was  already  old. 
Carderera  bought  a  good  likeness  of  Don  John  of  Austria  a  few  days  ago. 

I  am  sure  you  were  shocked  at  seeing  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Villafranca  mixed  up;  but  I  had  good  reason  for  it.  I  cannot  at 
this  moment  tell  you  what  it  was,  but  I  shall  do  so  by  the  next  mail.  The 
present  house  of  Medina  Sidonia  descends  from  the  house  of  Villafranca, 
and  if  I  mistake  not  the  houses  of  Villafranca  and  Alva  were  united 
toward  the  end  of  the  last  century;  but  as  I  have  said  I  shall  inform  my- 
self accurately  of  all  this  and  will  write  you  the  result. 

The  last  time  I  heard  from  Mr.  Burton  the  second  box  of  books  had  not 
left  Cadiz.  He  writes  me  that  opportunities  do  not  occur  as  often  as  you 
and  I  thought,  and  that  very  possibly  he  may  have  to  send  them  to 
Gibraltar.  I  am  filling  a  third  case  in  which  I  shall  put  some  volumes  of 
the  collection  of  Baranda  and  Salva,  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Sabau's  trans- 
lation (and  possibly  also  the  second),  certain  literary  curiosities  which 
I  have  come  across  recently  and  a  good  sized  package  of  manuscripts. 

I  have  given  up  every  idea  of  making  use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Royal  Library  for  you.  So  many  obstacles  are  placed  in  my  way  every 
day,  so  great  is  the  confusion  and  disorder  in  which  the  manuscripts  are, 
so  hopeless  and  appalling  the  discrepancies  of  the  indices  and  catalogues, 
that  I  found  that  days  and  weeks  were  passing  without  my  making  any 
progress,  and  I  mean  to  drop  the  whole  matter;  at  least  such  is  my  pres- 
ent intention,  though  I  may  change  it  at  some  future  time. 

I  have  had  a  thought  which  if  I  carry  it  out  is  bound  to  obviate  many 
of  the  difficulties  which  you  are  sure  to  meet  with  in  your  history.  I  am 
making  an  index  or  list  of  all  the  personages  who  figure  in  the  long  reign 
of  Philip  II,  with  the  intention  of  noting  opposite  their  names  the  books 
which  deal  with  each  of  them.  For  you  know  how  rich  Spanish  literature 
is  in  history  and  biography.  Would  you  believe  that  in  the  collection  of 
books  of  local  geography  and  topography  which  I  started  as  soon  as  I 
reached  Madrid  I  have  already  assembled  more  than  250  city  and  town 
histories;  for  there  is  not  a  city  in  Spain  however  poor  and  small  which 
does  not  have  its  history,  and  some  of  the  more  important  ones  seven  or 
eight;  and  there  is  not  a  life  of  a  saint  nor  a  history  of  a  convent,  shrine, 
hermitage  or  cathedral  which  does  not  contain  local  notices  and  often  an 
extensive  description  of  the  place  near  which  the  saint  lived,  or  the  re- 
ligious institution  was  founded.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  looking  over  a  his- 
tory of  Jaen  by  one  Ximenez  Paton1  entitled  History  of  the  Ancient  and 
*  Bartolome  Ximenez  Paton,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Extant  Nobility  of  the  City  of  Jaen,  printed  at  Jaen  in  1628;  in  which  I 
found  the  life  of  Admiral  Christoval  Espinosa  de  los  Monteros,  with  such 
a  wealth  of  dates  and  notices  on  America  that  I  doubt  whether  as  many- 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book.  I  mention  this  instance  to  show  you 
that  many  books  overlooked  by  us  and  unknown  outside  of  Spain  con- 
tain important  historical  information.  I  think  therefore  that  I  shall 
not  be  wasting  my  time,  and  I  propose  to  examine  all  of  them,  and  to 
make  the  index  that  I  have  spoken  of.  As  fast  as  I  discover  local  data 
relating  to  the  reign  of  Philip  II  I  shall  make  extracts  from  them  or  have 
them  copied  entire.  With  no  more  at  present  I  am,  as  always,  Your 
friend  and  servant, 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 


From  Lucas  Alaman 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Mexico,  December  25,  1845 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  received  your  kind  letter  of  September  16th,  in  which  you  in- 
form me  of  your  receipt  of  the  first  volume  of  my  Dissertations  on  the 
History  of  Mexico,  and  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  me  than  the 
approbation  which  you  express  for  that  work,  as  the  opinion  of  so  com- 
petent a  judge  is  very  flattering. 

By  the  'Petersburg'  which  will  leave  Vera  Cruz  at  the  beginning  of 
next  month  I  am  sending  you  the  second  volume  of  the  work,  and  I  think 
you  will  be  interested  in  my  investigations  of  the  descendants  of  Cortes, 
which  I  have  carried  as  far  as  was  possible  with  the  papers  here.  You 
will  see  also  that  I  have  traced  the  story  of  Dona  Marina,  who  lived  in 
this  city  rich  and  esteemed  for  many  years  after  the  Conquest  with  her 
husband  Xaramillo,  who  executed  many  papers  here.  In  the  same  parcel 
goes  another  copy  for  our  friend  Calderon,  to  whom  I  beg  you  will  for- 
ward it  with  the  enclosed  letter. 

I  am  sending  you  also  the  first  volumes  of  the  two  translations  of  your 
work  which  are  being  published  here.  Both  contain  many  illustrations, 
several  of  which  are  interesting  as  they  are  taken  from  the  authentic 
originals,  particularly  in  the  translation  of  Gonzalez  de  la  Vega;  but 
most  are  apocryphal,  especially  all  the  portraits,  and  are  simply  added 
as  an  embellishment,  for  embellishments  are  necessary  here  to  attract 
subscribers  to  this  class  of  books.  As  for  the  statement  that  it  has  been 
revised  by  me,  my  revision  has  not  been  as  faithful  or  complete  as  I 
should  like,  for  as  I  was  for  some  time  in  the  country  many  pages  were 
printed  which  I  did  not  revise,  and  some  of  the  notes  on  religious  ques- 
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tions  may  seem  to  you  somewhat  severe,  although  none  of  them  can  be 
considered  offensive.  The  publication  of  both  translations  continues  and 
I  shall  forward  the  second  volumes  as  soon  as  they  are  completed.  .  .  . 

I  see  that  according  to  my  wish  you  are  now  occupied  with  Peru.  The 
institutions  of  the  Incas  will  doubtless  give  much  interest  to  this  work, 
but  as  regards  the  military  part  of  the  Conquest  you  will  have  to  seek 
the  interest  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  conquerors,  as  the  easy  and  prompt 
submission  of  the  Peruvians  deprives  the  history  of  all  the  epic  interest 
in  the  history  of  Mexico  of  which  you  have  made  so  much.  .  .  . 

The  important  question  of  Texas  has  been  the  cause  of  other  problems 
in  this  country,  all  of  the  greatest  importance,  among  them  the  move- 
ment recently  made  by  General  Paredes  l  against  this  capital,  at  the  out- 
skirts of  which  he  will  probably  arrive  in  a  few  days. 

I  am  always,  Very  sincerely  your  friend, 

Lijcas  AlamXn 


From  Friedrich  Von  Raumer 

(From  the  German) 

Berlin,  Dec.  28,  1845 
Dear  Sir: 

At  the  end  of  the  recess  of  our  Academy  of  Sciences  I  received  and  pre- 
sented your  works  to  it.  The  Academy  has  charged  me  to  thank  you 
heartily,  Both  your  Ferdinand  and  Cortes  meet  with  well-earned  praise, 
and  the  translation  of  the  latter  is  as  highly  esteemed  as  that  of  the 
former.  Whenever  the  state  of  learning  in  the  United  States  is  under  dis- 
cussion, I  wave  your  two  victorious  banners  in  the  faces  of  any  who  are 
skeptical,  and  no  one  can  withstand  such  convincing  evidence. 

You  must  have  seen  my  book  on  America;  I  hope  you  and  your  coun- 
trymen will  not  think  I  have  been  ungrateful  for  countless  manifesta- 
tions of  affection  and  friendship.  I  have  found  realized  in  your  country 
much  that  we  in  Europe  have  considered  impossible  in  the  light  of  his- 
tory. This  actual  progress  in  the  history  of  the  world,  however,  places 
Europe  in  no  happy  light.  Since  my  visit  to  the  United  States  Europe 
seems  much  older  and  infirmer  than  before,  and  I  can  find  neither  power 
nor  disposition  here  boldy  to  throw  off  these  infirmities  —  for  instance 
the  burden  of  our  idle  and  expensive  standing  armies. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  delightful  day  that  I  passed  in  your  company 
and  that  of  your  accomplished  friends.  A  passage  in  my  last  letter  from 
Boston  refers  to  that  day;  in  it  I  express  the  hope  that  I  was  not  thought 

1  Mariano  Paredes  y  Arrillaga,  1790-1849;  he  led  a  successful  revolt  against  President 
Herrera  and  was  President  ad  interim  from  January  to  July,  1846. 
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unduly  presumptuous  in  taking  the  other  side  in  the  discussion  —  it  was 
in  order  to  learn. 

Baron  Humboldt,  whose  spirit  remains  ever  fresh  and  youthful,  sends 
you  his  regards,  as  do  many  others,  both  men  and  women,  who  are  un- 
known to  you,  but  who  honor  you. 

After  America  had  led  me  to  the  future,  I  took  a  backward  leap  to 
India  and  the  Egyptians,  and  I  am  now  preparing  a  new  edition  of  my 
Lectures  on  Ancient  History. 

It  will  be  a  favor  if  you  will  tell  me,  when  you  have  the  opportunity, 
what  you  find  both  of  good  and  bad  in  my  book  on  America. 

My  hearty  and  grateful  remembrances  to  all  the  friends  who  remember 
me,  from  Yours  most  sincerely, 

v.  Raumer 

From  Count  Adolphe  de  Circourt 

Paris,  January  4,  1846 
My  dear  Sir: 

Your  kind  letter  of  October  15  th  came  three  days  ago  to  my  hands,  and 
I  lost  no  time  to  transmit  the  inclosed  note  to  Mr.  Washington  Irving, 
whom  I  had  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet,  although  some  ap- 
pointments had  been  made  to  bring  us  together.  Unhappily,  Mr.  Irving 
was  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  London.  I  don't  know  yet  what  he 
may  have  said  or  written  to  the  Viscount  de  Santarem;  but,  obviously, 
he  shall  not  be  able  to  transmit  the  memoirs  to  whom  your  letter  relates, 
as  they  are  not  yet  ready.  From  Mr.  Irving's  lodgings  I  went  to  M.  de 
Santarem,  who  is  slowly  recovering  from  a  lingering  illness,  caused  mostly 
by  the  cold  and  moist  climate  we  have  had  till  now.  He  said  to  me  that 
he  would  feel  proud  and  happy  to  contribute  something  to  the  perfection 
of  a  new  work  of  yours,  and  that  he  will  set  resolutely  to  work  himself  in 
order  to  digest  the  memoirs.  I  alluded  to,  and  give  a  complete  indication 
of  the  documents  whose  transcription  at  length  could  mainly  advance 
your  own  labours.  As  the  Viscount  has  much  to  do,  and  is  little  orderly 
in  his  manner  of  working,  as  he  is  therefore  somewhat  apt  to  fall  into  pro- 
crastination, I'll  certainly  wait  on  him  with  great  regularity  to  remind 
him  of  his  promise,  and  to  help  him,  for  the  little  I  can  do,  to  acquit  him- 
self fairly  of  it.  In  the  first  Chapter  (which  is  rather  an  Introduction)  of 
his  fourth  Volume  (relating  to  the  negotiations  between  Portugal  and 
France)  you'll  find  already  some  curious  and  positive  facts  concerning 
the  negotiations  which,  under  cover  of  great  secrecy,  took  place  from  the 
year  1580  to  very  near  the  Acclamagoes  x  between  the  House  of  Braganza 

1  Literally  acclamations;  probably  the  entente  of  1640  is  meant,  by  which  Richelieu  sent  a 
French  fleet  to  help  John  IV  of  Braganza  to  expel  the  Spanish  from  Portugal. 
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and  our  own  reigning  House.  But  more  distinct,  more  numerous,  and 
more  special  statements  must,  and  will  be  made.  The  total  impression  of 
the  Viscount  is  that,  during  the  seventeen  years  of  Philip  the  Second's 
administration  of  Portugal,  the  finances  of  this  Crown  were  put  upon 
the  best  footing  they  were  ever  in,  but  that,  for  all  the  remainder,  the 
gradual  compression  and  definitive  crushing  of  the  Portuguese  nation- 
ality was  projected  and  begun,  upon  such  a  vast  scale  and  with  such 
an  unrelenting  zeal  as  our  age  lamentably  witnesses  it  in  Poland.1 

Mr.  George  Sumner  is  here  for  the  winter,  after  a  most  interesting  and 
(I  believe)  fruitful  excursion  in  Brittany.  He  would,  no  doubt,  employ 
himself  very  willingly  in  aiding  Viscount  Santarem  in  the  composition 
of  his  memoirs;  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  (owing  to  the  dissipation  of 
these  days)  to  bring  this  affair  to  a  conclusion.  Nor  do  I  know  till  now 
when  Mr.  Sumner  intends  to  leave  Europe  for  returning  to  New  England. 

I  had  been  very  happy,  my  dear  Sir,  had  your  volume  of  Miscellanies 
reached  my  hands.  But  it  has  not  been  transmitted  to  me;  although  your 
letter  of  August  has  been  received  in  due  time.  I  have  answered  to  it, 
which  day  I  don't  remember,  but  certainly  little  time  after  its  reception. 
I  fancy  it  was  from  Monceaux  (Lamartine's  House)  or  from  Geneva. 

Believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  am  always  most  happy  to  be  in  some 
little  way  serviceable  to  you,  and  take  the  most  lively  interest  in  the 
progress  of  any  work  that  may  occupy  such  a  mind  as  yours.  Remember 
me  kindly  to  Mr.  Ticknor  and  allow  me  to  say  myself,  my  dear  Sir,  Your 
affectionate  and  obliged  serv't. 

A.  de  Circourt 


From  Thomas  Jodrell  Phillips 

7  Lincoln's  Inn,  London 
January  23,  1846 
My  dear  Prescott: 

Our  press,  which  has  for  some  time  past  been  so  barren  in  works  of 
merit  has  at  length  produced  one  which  I  hope  will  not  be  found  un- 
worthy the  notice  and  acceptance  of  the  Author  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella. Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  —  or  rather  the  first 
instalment  of  them  in  three  volumes  —  appeared  the  day  before  the 
Xmas  vacation; 2  and  having  taken  it  with  me  into  the  Country  for 
holiday-reading  I  was  so  delighted  with  it  that  I  wrote  to  your  corre- 
spondent in  Red  Lion  Square  to  beg  that  he  would  forward  a  copy  to  you 

1  After  a  war  between  Russia  and  the  Free  Republic  of  Cracow  it  was  annexed  to  Russia 
in  1832.   There  was  a  short  but  bloody  revolt  in  Austrian  Poland  in  February,  1846. 
*  Five  volumes  more  were  published  between  1845  and  1869. 
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in  his  next  parcel  to  Boston  which  I  believe  he  has  done.  The  Author  as 
you  may  perhaps  be  aware  was  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Whig  ad- 
ministration for  their  ten  last  years  of  office,  and  upon  the  turn-out  of  the 
party  in  1841  was  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  for  about  a  fortnight 
[six  weeks]  as  an  excuse  for  giving  him  a  Peerage.  The  three  volumes  just 
published,  as  the  proofs  will  tell  you,  are  the  produce  of  his  leisure  since 
that  time;  and  very  creditable  I  think  they  are  to  the  energy  of  a  man  who 
after  near  half  a  century  of  incessant  toil  in  his  profession  might  have 
been  expected  to  be  too  eager  for  repose  to  have  entered  upon  so  laborious 
a  task.  How  it  happened  that  so  neat  and  accurate  a  writer  should  have 
been  so  careless  in  correcting  the  press  I  know  not,  but  the  volumes  abound 
in  typographical  errors  which,  by  the  way,  serve  I  suspect  as  a  convenient 
cloak  for  various  metrical  and  other  blunders  in  Latin  quotations  which 
are  likely  enough  to  be  the  genuine  growth  of  a  Scotch  university,  where 
they  think  nothing  of  prosody  and  hardly  know  one  metre  from  another; 
but  with  the  exception  of  these  trifling  blemishes,  which  will  no  doubt 
disappear  in  a  second  Edition,  the  style  seems  to  me  to  be  remarkable  for 
its  simple  elegance,  as  well  as  for  terseness  and  vigour;  and  as  I  have  a 
considerable  liking  for  the  man  though,  owing  to  a  certain  Scotch  coarse- 
ness and  ungainliness  of  manner  he  is  not  a  general  favorite,  I  am  pleased 
to  think  that  the  work  is  likely  to  add  not  a  little  to  his  reputation.  The 
subject  of  it  is  one  in  which  you  will  feel  almost  as  much  interest  as  we  do 
relating  as  it  does  to  a  period  of  our  legal  antiquities  in  which  you  claim 
a  common  property  with  us.  I  only  hope  such  kindred  associations  may 
never  lose  their  influence  in  the  hearts  of  our  respective  Countrymen 
and  that  the  voice  of  wisdom  and  moderation  and  humanity  may  not  be 
so  completely  drowned  in  the  bluster  of  your  democracy  as  to  drive  us 
into  a  war  about  Oregon.  To  judge  from  the  tone  of  public  men  on  the 
two  sides  one  would  suppose  that  such  a  calamity  was  imminent;  but  I 
could  never  bring  myself  to  believe  nor  will  I  believe  till  I  see  it,  that 
there  is  folly  or  wickedness  enough  in  either  country  to  make  a  quarrel 
out  of  a  question  in  which  all  the  material  interests  are  on  one  side  and 
nothing  but  a  point  of  national  honour  on  the  other.  Our  Parliament  has 
just  opened  with  a  complete  recantation  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  all  his 
former  opinions  on  the  subject  of  protection  and  a  declaration  of  his  re- 
cent conversion  to  the  doctrines  of  universal  Free  trade.  It  is  still  doubt- 
ful whether  even  with  the  almost  unanimous  support  of  the  opposition 
side  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  will  have  such  a  majority  there  in  favor 
of  his  new  measures  as  to  coerce  the  Lords  into  submission.  My  own  ex- 
pectation is  that  he  will;  but  how  long  his  ministry  will  survive  the  tri- 
umph is  another  question;  for  he  has  given  such  deadly  offence  to  the 
Squires  by  what  they  call  his  Apostasy  on  this  occasion  that  they  will  not 
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fail  to  pay  him  off  the  first  time  they  find  him  forsaken  by  his  new  friends 
of  the  Opposition;  and  unless  his  opinions  on  Irish  Policy  have  undergone 
as  great  a  change  as  those  on  Commerce  it  cannot  be  long  before  such  an 
opportunity  occurs.  I  hope 'The  Conquest  of  Peru' is  in  progress.  You 
have  great  expectations  to  satisfy  and  I  doubt  not  they  will  be  fulfilled. 
Since  your  time  has  become  public  property,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tax 
it  for  my  own  gratification  though  it  would  be  a  very  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  see  your  handwriting  again  and  to  hear  some  news  of  you  and  my 
other  kind  friends  at  Boston,  of  whom  I  have  heard  nothing  since  Mr. 
Everett  left  us,  not  having  yet  made  acquaintance  with  his  successor.1 
But  whether  I  hear  of  them  or  not  I  should  be  sorry  to  drop  from  their 
recollection  and  I  will  therefore  beg  you  to  have  the  goodness  to  remember 
me  kindly  to  the  Ticknors,  and  Gray,  and  also  to  Sumner,  and  to  thank 
the  latter,  in  my  name,  for  his  July  Oration  which  he  was  so  kind  as  to 
send  me.  Farewell  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Prescott,  Yours  most  sin- 
cerely 

T.  J.  Phillips 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Dictated) 

January  30,  1 846 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  do  not  like  to  have  another  steamer  go  without  a  line  to  you,  though 
I  have  nothing  particular  to  say.  On  looking  over  your  last  letter  to  me 
dated  November  15,  I  see  you  enquire  if  I  have  got  the  chronicles  of 
Zurita,  Zayas,  Dormer,  Argensola,  Abarca,  Panzano,  etc.  I  have  them 
all  except  Panzano.   Of  course  you  need  not  get  them  for  me. 

On  looking  over  my  manuscripts  received  from  the  Library  of  Vienna 
I  have  found  a  very  curious  and  important  one,  being  a  summary  view  of 
the  prominent  events  in  the  reign  of  Philip  by  one  of  his  Council  of  State, 
Idiaquez.2  He  was  a  prominent  person,  you  may  remember.  Among 
other  things  he  goes  particularly  into  the  affair  of  Don  Carlos,  and  lays 
his  death  entirely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  King.  The  King's  advisers, 
from  this  account,  whom  he  consulted,  seem  to  have  been  opposed  to 
violent  measures;  but  they  acquiesced  on  the  representation  of  the  King 
that  he  must  prefer  the  interests  of  his  people  to  personal  considerations. 
The  Inquisition  subsequently  passed  sentence  on  him  as  a  heretic  and  his 

1  Louis  McLane,  1776—1857,  of  Delaware,  member  of  Congress,  United  States  Senator, 
Minister  to  Great  Britain  1 829-1 831,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  1 831-1833,  Secretary  of 
State  1833-1834,  Minister  to  Great  Britain  1845-1846. 

2  Juan  de  Idiaquez,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  skilled  and  faithful  secretary  of  Philip  II. 
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father  administered  the  paternal  castigation  of  the  garrote.  The  ac- 
count is  quite  circumstantial,  and  the  whole  compendium  written  with 
ability.  I  am  well  content  that  it  should  not  have  come  into  the  hands 
of  our  friend  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  who  keeps  his  own  manu- 
scripts so  snug,  and  who  I  think  has  got  nothing  from  Vienna.  He  prob- 
ably does  not  know  of  its  existence  and  I  certainly  shall  not  inform  him 
of  it. 

I  have  got  to  work  again,  after  some  winter  lounging,  on  Peru  which  I 
ought  to  finish  within  the  year.  I  send  by  this  steamer  to  London  two 
portraits  to  be  engraved,  one  of  the  Viceroy  Gasca,  which  you  remember 
was  copied  by  Carderera,  the  other  of  Pizarro.  This  last  was  taken  from 
a  painting  copied  for  me  x  from  the  original,  a  vile  daub,  that  hangs  in 
the  Palace  of  the  Viceroys  of  Peru.  Every  Viceroy  had  his  portrait  hung 
up  in  the  Sala  de  los  Virreyes*  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  portrait  of 
the  last  Viceroy  filled  the  last  niche  when  the  government  of  the  country 
was  overthrown.  I  shall  take  care  not  to  have  them  done  by  the  artist 
who  did  me  in  so  lamentable  a  way  in  my  Miscellanies,  at  least  in  the 
judgment  of  my  friends,  who  condemn  it  as  a  likeness  I  find  with  one 
voice.  I  can't  judge  for  myself.  I  doubt  if  any  man  can.  Do  you  think 
you  would  know  yourself,  if  you  were  to  meet  yourself  unexpectedly  in 
the  street? 

I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  Calderons  of  late.  Their  home  till  summer 
is  Washington,  where  I  am  not  likely  to  go,  at  least  while  this  adminis- 
tration reigns.  I  should  not  like  to  find  myself  in  such  bad  company.  I 
have  excited  some  indignation  by  a  note  of  mine  on  Texas,  but  I  care  not 
a  rush.  I  disapprove  of  their  manner  of  proceeding  in  reference  to  Texas, 
and  equally  so  of  their  agitations  about  Oregon.  If  our  good  ship  does 
not  go  to  pieces  on  some  of  the  numerous  breakers  in  her  path,  it  will  not 
be  for  want  of  rashness  and  ignorance  in  the  pilots.  By  the  bye,  though 
I  think  there  can  hardly  be  a  war  grow  out  of  this  foolish  matter  between 
England  and  this  country,  yet  we  know  not  what  may  be  written  in  the 
pages  of  destiny.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  send  off  the  manuscripts 
that  remain  with  you,  when  you  conveniently  can,  that  they  may  be 
bound  up  in  green  and  gold  with  their  respectable  brethren  and  that  I 
may  feel  that  they  are  beyond  the  chances  of  pirates  and  privateersmen. 

1  Now  in  the  possession  of  the  editor. 
a  The  hall  of  the  Viceroys. 
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To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  February  27,  1 846 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  manuscripts  of  the  Quixadas  of  Villa- 
garcia  should  furnish  something  curious.  It  is  at  least  a  mine  unwrought 
as  yet  by  others.  I  am  glad  that  the  diary  of  which  I  wrote  you,  of  the 
life  of  Charles  V  in  San  Juste  turns  out  moonshine  —  since  I  have  it  not. 
Now  no  one  but  a  thoroughbred  collector  would  make  such  a  selfish 
declaration.  But  a  man  has  a  right  to  be  a  little  selfish  about  his  own 
hobby. 

You  say  that  the  second  box  has  not  yet  left  Cadiz.  Possibly  the 
third  box  may  arrive  there  in  time  to  keep  it  company.  There  will  cer- 
tainly be  opportunities  in  the  spring.  The  probabilities  of  a  war  with 
John  Bull  seem  to  me  slight  on  the  whole,  though  our  men  in  Congress 
swagger  and  talk  very  big  about  it.  Yet  war  with  England,  and  even 
Mexico,  in  the  present  state  of  my  affairs  would  be  most  unfortunate,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  my  paper  ammunition  safe  in  my  own  lockers. 
You  say  two  volumes  of  Sabau's  translation  will  soon  be  finished.  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  see  them,  well  or  ill  done.  I  have  received  this  week  a  letter 
from  my  French  translator  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  (Amedee  Pichot ') 
informing  me  that  his  translation  in  three  volumes  will  appear  this  win- 
ter; and  another  from  Germany  advising  me  that  a  translation  has  also 
appeared  there.  I  feel  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  thus  begetting  a  kind  of 
polyglot  family. 

A  friend  of  mine  is  occupied  with  a  life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  He  is 
desirous  to  have  whatever  light  he  can  in  reference  to  that  great  man's 
persecution  and  execution  by  James  I.  It  is  said  (whether  true  or  not) 
that  the  Spanish  Minister  at  the  Court  of  London,  the  Conde  de  Gondo- 
mar,2 was  somewhat  instrumental  in  this,  in  retaliation  of  the  depreda- 
tions made  by  Sir  Walter  on  the  Spanish  Main.  My  friend  supposes  that 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  Gondomar  with  his  Court  would  throw 
light  on  this  matter.  Could  you  inform  me  whether  you  have  met  with 
any  such  despatches  in  your  researches  ?  And  if  you  have,  could  you 
employ  an  escribano  to  copy  them  for  me?  Do  not  suppose  from  this,  that 
I  desire  you  to  go  a-hunting  after  this  new  game.  Heaven  forbid!  But 
it  is  possible  you  may  be  able  to  indicate  where  such  materials  may  be, 

1  1796-1877,  editor  of  the  Revue  Britannique  and  author  of  a  Chronicle  of  Charles  V. 
*  Diego  Sarmiento  de  Acuna,  Count  of  Gondomar,  1567-1626,  was  Spanish  Ambassador 
in  England,  1613-1618  and  1619-1622. 
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and  have  copies  taken  for  me.   It  is  quite  possible  there  are  none  such  in 
existence. 

I  have  heard  nothing  from  the  Calderons  since  last  writing.  Winter, 
which  is  the  merry  season  in  the  capitals,  is  not  the  season  for  travelling. 
But  they  will  come  on  again  when  the  warm  season  comes  with  the  birds. 


To  Mary  Elizabeth  Wormeley  x 

Boston,  February  27,  1846 
My  dear  Elizabeth: 

I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  things  have  gone  so  prosperously  with  the 
Book  of  Job.2  I  had  full  confidence  that  the  work  deserved  to  come  be- 
fore the  public,  from  what  I  knew  of  its  parentage.  But  I  knew  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  publisher  for  a  first  work  and  an  unknown  name. 
It  has  all  come  out  right  however,  and  I  suspect  that  Bentley  will  be  as 
good  a  man  to  give  it  circulation  as  any  other  in  the  trade.  As  to  profits 
or  shares,  you  are  right  not  to  cherish  golden  visions  of  them.  The  pub- 
lisher's share  is  the  lion's  share  all  the  world  over.  Your  next  work  —  for 
who  ever  stopped  with  a  first?  —  you  can  sell  outright,  or  an  edition  if 
you  so  prefer. 

As  to  my  appearing  as  Editor,  it  is  a  proposal  to  make  money  on  my 
name,  without  giving  you  the  advantage  of  the  profits  or  the  credit  of  the 
composition.  And  to  be  Editor  of  a  work  one  has  never  seen,  would  as 
you  say  be  funny  enough  —  and  not  very  fair.  You  answered  Bentley 
just  as  I  should  suppose  you  would. 

As  to  the  Dedication,  I  need  not  say  how  much  pleasure  it  gives  me  to 
have  this  mark  of  your  affection  and  regard.  It  is  particularly  pleasant 
to  me  to  be  thus  associated  with  your  maiden  work.  I  believe  there  are 
few  of  your  friends  who  will  be  better  pleased  with  the  success  of  your 
literary  labours,  and  more  gratified  that  you  have  found  a  career  for  your 
talents  worthy  of  them.  .  .  . 

Now  as  to  the  Preface,  in  which  your  Dedication  is  enveloped,  and  of 
which  you  ask  me  a  candid  opinion.  I  will  give  it.  I  read  it  carefully,  and 
after  making  up  my  own  mind  about  it  talked  it  over  with  Ticknor,  who 
I  found  agreed  perfectly  with  me.  I  think  a  Novel  wants  only  a  very 
short  Preface,  and  not  always  that.   Unless  there  is  something  peculiar 

1  1 822-1904,  later  Mrs.  Randall  Latimer,  of  Baltimore.  Her  father,  Ralph  Randolph 
Wormeley,  although  a  native  of  Virginia,  was  an  Admiral  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  family 
were  living  in  England.  Her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Preble,  of  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  and  there  was  a  great  intimacy  between  the  Prescotts  and  her  family.  She 
wrote  a  number  of  novels. 

2  A  nickname  for  Forest  Hill>  a  Tale  of  Social  Life  in  i8jo-/8jii  three  volumes,  Bentley, 
London,  1846. 
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in  the  story  or  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  why  does 
it  want  a  Preface?  The  story  if  properly  told  unfolds  itself  to  the  reader's 
comprehension.  And  yet  one  can't  judge  as  to  this  wholly  without  hav- 
ing read  the  work.  So  supposing  some  explanation  necessary,  I  think  it 
should  be  given  in  the  shortest  and  simplest  manner,  with  as  little  allu- 
sion to  yourself  or  your  situation  and  feelings  in  regard  to  the  public  as 
possible,  especially  if  you  wish  to  preserve  an  incognito.  If  a  Preface  is 
long,  people  are  not  very  likely  to  read  it.  If  it  talks  much  of  the  author, 
they  are  apt  not  to  believe  it.  I  speak  of  works  of  fiction,  for  in  history 
one  must  tell  the  sources  whence  they  have  got  their  facts  or  falsehoods, 
and  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  indebted.  But  a  romance  does  not 
involve  that  necessity. 

If  you  think  a  few  explanatory  remarks  respecting  your  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  story  be  required,  they  might  be  briefly  given  in  a  dedicatory 
epistle  to  me,  if  you  like.  That  is  perhaps  as  good  a  form  as  any  other, 
but  all  I  mean  to  say  is,  I  would  be  brief.  I  remember  when  Madame 
Calderon  published  her  'Life  in  Mexico'  I  wrote  a  little  Preface  to  it, 
having  previously  read  the  work,  in  about  a  dozen  or  twenty  lines  at 
most.    It  is  more  sure  of  being  read. 

There's  a  long  twaddle  about  a  trifle.  But  one  likes  to  have  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  a  good  free  [launch]  at  first.  It  is  not  of  so  much  conse- 
quence afterwards. 

We  are  all  well  in  Beacon  Street,  where  you  know  we  have  transferred 
our  quarters,  from  the  good  old  manse  which  has  witnessed  so  many 
years  of  my  life  with  their  chequered  joys  and  sorrows.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  I  shall  have  so  many  of  the  former  in  this  pleasant  residence 
in  the  time  to  come.  For  I  am  turning  fifty,  and  that  is  the  downward 
path,  where  one  can  hardly  tread  with  the  light  step  of  the  ascent  to  the 
bright  hill-top.    But  I  am  getting  into  the  romantic  myself.   Adieu. 


From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(In  English) 

Madrid,  March  20,  1846 
My  dear  Prescott: 

Yours  of  the  30th  Jany.  came  safely  to  hand.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
that  you  are  getting  on  so  well  with  your  historical  labours.  The  work 
you  mention  from  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna,  containing  a  sum- 
mary view  of  the  prominent  events  in  Philip  IPs  reign,  is  a  good  acquisi- 
tion. 

I  have  dispatched  to  Cadiz  a  third  box  containing  books  and  MSS.  for 
you.   Among  the  former  you  will  find  a  copy  of  Cornejo's  Disensiones  de 
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Flandes*  a  book  which  I  saw  in  London  and  out  of  which  I  had  tran- 
scribed some  of  Don  Juan  de  Austria's  letters,  as  I  despaired  of  ever  see- 
ing another  copy  of  it.  The  price  I  have  paid  for  it  is  a  very  extravagant 
one,  so  much  so  that  I  will  not  charge  it  to  your  account,  and  prefer  call- 
ing it  mine.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  it  back  when  you  have  brought  your 
labours  to  conclusion,  together  with  other  books  on  which  you  will  find 
my  name  inscribed,  as  it  is  a  valuable  book  for  my  own  collection. 

Ticknor,  I  see,  stumbles  now  and  then  upon  good  Spanish  books.  I 
find  by  his  last  letter  that  he  has  bought  lately  a  copy  of  Quintana's 
Grandezas  de  Madrid 2  and  Mendez  Silva's  Ayos  de  los  Principes  Espan- 
o/es,3  of  both  of  which  I  have  had  extracts  taken  for  your  use,  as  I  thought 
they  could  not  be  procured  in  America.  You  must,  my  dear  Prescott,  ex- 
cuse this  and  other  little  oversights,  which  with  all  my  care  I  could  not 
prevent. 

I  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to  arrange  the  papers  relative  to  Don  Carlos. 
I  am  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  add  something  to  my  Simancas  researches. 
This  and  other  things  corren  por  mi  cuenta  *  as  we  say  in  Spanish.  .  .  . 

About  the  end  of  last  century  the  houses  of  Alba  and  Villafranca  be- 
came united  by  marriage,  and  again  separated  as  they  now  are.  The 
Ducado  de  Medina  Sidonia  belongs  nowadays  to  the  Villafrancas. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Prescott,  now  and  ever  Most  affectly.  yours 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 


To  Mrs.  Charles  Lyell 

(Dictated.  Original  in  Lady  Lyell's  letter  book,  owned  by  the  editor.) 

Boston,  March  22nd,  1846 

How  kind  it  is  in  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lyell  —  and  in  your  husband  to 
repeat  your  hospitable  invitation  to  me.  I  am  fully  sensible,  I  assure 
you,  that  nothing  could  contribute  so  much  to  my  pleasure  and  comfort 
abroad  as  a  residence  under  your  roof,  and  I  can  see  in  fancy  many  merry 
hours  I  should  have  with  you  in  my  critical  and  cosy  talks  on  men  and 
manners.  And  then,  too,  how  you  and  your  husband's  society  would 
cheat  me  of  the  ennui  of  a  voyage,  for  ennui  belongs  to  a  vessel,  though  it 
be  a  British  Steamer  running  at  fifteen  knots  an  hour.    But  yet  for  a' 

1  Pedro  Cornejo,  died  161 8,  a  Carmelite  friar  and  historian  of  Salamanca.  His  work  on 
Flanders  appeared  at  Leyden,  1 577,  and  was  dedicated  to  Don  Juan  de  Austria. 

3  Literally,  Greatnesses  of  Madrid. 

s  The  Governors  of  the  Spanish  Princes.  Rodrigo  Mendez  de  Silva  was  a  Portuguese, 
born  in  1607,  who  became  Royal  Chronicler  of  Castile. 

«  Are  chargeable  to  my  account. 
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that,  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  flit  this  summer.  I  am  within  six 
months  of  completing  Peru.  I  am  now  writing  with  hands  dripping  with 
the  blood  of  Pizarro.  Now  I  don't  like  to  desert  my  literary  bantling 
when  I  am  so  soon  to  turn  him  out  on  the  world.  I  think  more  of  it  as  the 
time  comes  near.  Though  if  my  eyes  are  not  better  than  they  have  been 
lately  it  will  cost  me  more  than  six  months.  I  have  not  looked  into  a 
book  for  more  than  two  weeks,  owing  to  a  strain  of  them.  So  I  work  by 
the  ear  and  may  yet  warrant  the  assertion  of  my  Trans-atlantic  friends 
that  I  am  blind  —  not  high  gravel-blind,  but  black-letter  blind  —  which 
is  much  the  same  for  literary  purposes.  Yet  the  time  will  come  I  trust, 
when  I  shall  greet  you  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  see  face  to  face 
some  whom  I  have  venerated,  not  to  say  loved,  from  early  years. 

What  a  glorious  tour  you  have  been  making  of  the  United  States. 
You  will  know  a  good  deal  more  of  the  country  than  the  Yankees  them- 
selves, though  perhaps  you  may  not  think  quite  so  highly  of  it.  Have  you 
read  our  magnificent  harangues  in  Congress?  If  we  are  to  carry  on  a 
paper  war,  Brother  Jonathan  will  certainly  come  off  victorious  —  if  big 
words  can  make  him  so.  Yet  John  Bull  takes  it  very  quietly.  He  seems 
like  a  great  overgrown  mastiff,  who  looks  on  without  hardly  vouchsafing 
a  growl  at  the  friskings  of  some  promising  young  spaniel,  or  rather  New- 
foundlander, who  is  snapping  at  his  ears  and  tail,  with  an  occasional  bark, 
portentous  for  his  size!  Yet  it  would  be  bad  for  both  to  have  them  come 
to  bloody  coxcombs.  But  that  chance  has  blown  over  I  think  and  I  have 
no  doubt  Mr.  Bull  and  Jonathan  will  shake  hands  and  be  better  friends 
than  before,  our  cotton  jackets,  woollens,  etc.,  at  the  north  being  thrown 
in  as  a  kind  of  peace  offering.  Peace  or  war,  the  Yankees  —  the  genuine 
Yankees  —  have  always  to  pay  for  it. 

I  received  last  week  a  German  translation  of  the  'Conquest  of  Mexico* 
from  Berlin,1  and  two  translations  in  the  Spanish  from  Mexico  —  each 
with  about  forty  plates,  marvellously  well  executed  for  the  land  of 
Montezuma;  also  a  letter  from  Paris  advising  me  that  a  French  transla- 
tion by  Amedee  Pichot  was  on  the  water  for  me.  Don't  think  me  puffed 
up  by  these  paper  honours  that  I  tell  you  of  it.  I  am  sure  your  caro  sposo, 
being  a  cruiser  on  the  literary  seas  like  myself,  will  allow  me  to  be  pleased 
with  them.  One  of  the  Mexican  translations  explains  my  anti-Catholi- 
cism by  my  being  a  Puritan  in  blood  and  heart!   Do  you  think  so? 

1  'I  have  received  your  kind  letter  with  the  German  translation  of  the  Conquest  of  Mex- 
ico. It  is  got  up  in  the  handsome  style  of  the  'Ferdinand  and  Isabel,'  and  does  honour  to 
the  German  press  in  its  mechanical  execution.  The  translation  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to 
me,  and  such  good  judges  as  I  have  submitted  it  to  here  speak  of  it  as  both  faithfully  and 
elegantly  executed,  and  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the  care  bestowed  on  it.  I  trust 
your  countrymen  will  receive  your  labours  kindly  and  not  think  they  have  been  bestowed 
on  an  unworthy  object.'  — To  H.  Eberty,  March  30,  1846. 
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The  Ticknors  have  just  written  you  and  told  you  of  their  whereabouts, 
and  the  surprising  onslaught  they  meditate  on  New  York.  Would  it  be 
more  surprising  if  I  should  make  an  escapade  to  Washington?  In  the 
present  state  of  my  eyes,  I  may  as  well  waste  them  on  Congress  folk  as 
any  other. 

My  wife  and  mother,  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  desire  kind  remem- 
brances to  you  and  your  husband.  Pray  give  mine  to  him,  and  believe 
me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lyell,  Most  truly  and  affectionately  yours  r 

Wm.  H.  Prescott 


To  Lucas  Alaman 

(Dictated) 

Boston,  March  30,  1 846 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  received  your  kind  letter  of  December  last  some  weeks  since,  and  a 
parcel  containing  your  valuable  Disertaciones  and  the  two  translations  of 
my  History  came  to  hand  last  week.  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you,  and 
although  my  eyes  have  been  so  much  out  of  order  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  use  them  this  last  fortnight,  through  my  Secretary  I  have  read 
much  of  your  Disertaciones  and  of  your  commentaries  on  my  History. 
The  Disertaciones  contain  some, highly  interesting  and  important  par- 
ticulars for  the  illustration  of  the  Conquest.  You  have  added  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  descendants  of  Cortes,  and  the  account  of  Dona 
Marina  is  highly  satisfactory.  The  grant  of  lands  in  the  quarter  of 
Chapultepec  accounts  for  the  popular  tradition  of  her  spirit  haunting  the 
woods  there. 

As  for  your  criticisms  in  your  notes  to  Vega's  translation  of  my  His- 
tory, I  think  they  are  conducted  in  a  perfectly  liberal  spirit  as  regards 
myself.  It  is  true  you  think  I  savour  something  of  the  old  Puritan  acid  in 
my  anti-Catholic  strictures.  A  Roman  Catholic  Dublin  review  speaks  of 
it  as  doubtful  from  my  writings  whether  I  am  a  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
A  Baltimore  Catholic  journal  condemns  me  as  a  deist.  The  Madrid 
translator  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (Rector  of  the  University  of  Madrid) 
condemns  me  for  my  hostility  to  the  Inquisition.  So  I  think  between 
them  all  I  may  pass  for  a  very  liberal  Christian.  I  feel  quite  proud  that 
you  should  not  have  detected  more  topographical  blunders  in  my  book. 
Perhaps  you  have  not  exposed  all  you  detected.  I  shall  avail  myself  of 
your  corrections  and  emendations  in  a  future  edition  with  due  credit  to 
their  author.  . .  . 

You  express  your  desire  to  give  copies  of  your  Disertaciones  to  some  of 
our  most  eminent  literary  societies.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  are 
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the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  the  Ethnological 
Society  and  the  Historical  Society  at  New  York,  and  the  Historical  Soci- 
ety of  Massachusetts  in  Boston,  to  which  I  may  also  add  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  this  city.  I  am  a  member  of  these  differ- 
ent institutions  and  to  any  of  these  that  you  prefer  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  be  the  medium  for  communicating  your  literary  labours.  The 
Disertaciones  will  be  indispensable  to  a  complete  library  in  the  depart- 
ment of  American  History.  Our  most  important  collection  of  books  in 
the  United  States  is  the  Library  of  Harvard  University  at  Cambridge 
near  Boston.  It  contains  about  fifty  thousand  volumes,  many  of  them  of 
great  value.  In  the  department  of  American  History  it  is  the  most  com- 
plete collection  in  the  world,  embracing  the  famous  collection  made  by 
Prof.  Ebeling  x  at  Gottingen  and  Warden's  2  at  Paris.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  deposit  a  copy  of  your  work  on  its  shelves.  If  in  this  way  or  any 
other  I  can  be  of  use  to  you,  I  hope  you  will  command  me  without 
reserve. 

I  have  made  rapid  progress  in  my  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru 
since  I  last  wrote,  and  shall  doubtless  complete  it  this  year  unless  my  eyes 
prove  very  treacherous,  for  working  with  the  ear  alone  is  slow  work.  I 
think  I  told  you  it  would  not  cover  more  than  two  volumes.  I  have  sent 
your  letter  to  Calderon  and  will  see  that  he  gets  your  volume.  He  is  at 
Washington,  and  yet  not  sucked  into  the  vortex  of  political  turmoil  with 
almost  everything  else  there.  His  independent  position  happily  excludes 
him  from  it.  We  at  the  North  have  been  somewhat  puzzled  to  find  a  true 
clue  to  the  policy  of  our  Cabinet,  or  rather  that  of  the  chief  who  presides 
over  it.  I  suspect  we  need  go  no  deeper  for  a  clue  than  his  own  personal 
interests.  The  President  seems  to  be  playing  at  fast  and  loose  in  the 
Oregon  question  with  the  South  and  the  West,  to  both  of  whom  he  looks 
for  future  support,  but  they  do  not  pull  well  together  on  this  question, 
and  as  the  South  seems  disposed  to  coalesce  with  the  North  in  resisting  a 
rupture  with  England  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Oregon  squall 
will  evaporate  in  big  words.   American  politicians  are  very  good  at  these. 

I  wish  you  were  in  as  tranquil  a  state  in  your  own  domestic  politics. 
Mexico  has  the  elements  of  a  great  nation,  but  these  seem  to  be  in  too  dis- 
orderly a  condition  to  allow  the  country  any  fair  prospect  of  developing 
)  its  natural  resources.   Yet  I  trust  the  time  may  come.  . . . 

I  x  Christoph  Daniel  Ebeling,  1741-1817. 

9  David  Bailie  Warden,  1778-1845,  a  native  of  Ireland  who  came  when  very  young  to  the 
United  States  and  was  for  forty  years  United  States  Consul  in  Paris.  He  was  a  famous  col- 
lector of  books  on  American  history  and  author  of  many  essays  on  historical  subjects. 
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To  Thomas  Jodrell  Phillips 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  March  30,  1846 

I  was  truly  glad,  my  dear  Phillips,  to  see  your  handwriting  again,  and 
to  receive  the  kind  present  of  Lord  Campbell's  *  Chancellors.'  It  did  not 
reach  me  till  last  week,  having  come  to  Liverpool  no  doubt  too  late  for 
the  February  steamer.  I  have  not  yet  cut  the  leaves,  but  from  the  copious 
extracts  I  have  read  in  the  British  periodicals  I  promise  myself  a  rich 
store  of  entertainment  and  instruction.  I  value  the  book  most  however 
as  a  token  from  a  friend  across  the  water  of  whom  I  entertain  the  most 
agreeable  and  cordial  recollections.  I  hope  ere  I  make  the  grand  voyage 
in  old  Charon's  ferryboat  —  which  I  do  not  propose  at  present,  but 
Heaven  knows  —  to  take  you  by  the  hand  on  your  own  shores.  I  had 
even  some  faint  idea  of  going  over  with  the  Lyells,  who  return  in  June. 
But  on  the  whole  I  find  myself  particularly  detained  by  the  prospect  of 
completing  another  historical^  on  which  I  have  been  engaged  the  last  two 
or  three  years  —  the  Conquest  of  Peru.  If  I  buckle  on  harness  in  good 
earnest  I  must  dispose  of  it  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  if  my  eyes  do  not 
play  me  false,  which  however  they  have  done  lately,  so  that  I  have  not 
opened  a  volume  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  But  I  would  rather  stay  and 
launch  my  little  argosy  before  flitting  across  the  water  myself  and  when 
that  time  comes  I  dare  say  some  new  whim-wham  will  turn  up  to  keep 
me  here  a  little  longer.  And  so  while  we  resolve  and  re-resolve  life  ebbs 
away.  If  Hell  —  as  they  say  —  is  paved  with  good  resolutions  I  am 
quite  sure  I  have  contributed  largely  to  the  pavement  in  my  life  in  one 
way  or  another.    But  who  has  not? 

The  Conquest  of  Peru  will  have  a  preliminary  dissertation  on  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  Incas  and  will  be  founded  on  the  same  basis  of  original 
documents  as  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  .  .  .  The  documents  are  rather 
more  complete.  After  that  I  have  laid  in  a  store  of  manuscripts  to  the 
amount  of  some  eight  thousand  pages,  drawn  literally  from  all  the  differ- 
ent archives  of  the  European  capitals,  and  especially  Spain,  for  a  History 
of  Philip  II,  as  a  pendant  to  *  Ferdinand  and  Isabel.'  This  will  wind  up 
the  afternoon  if  not  the  evening  of  my  days.  .  .  .  Am  I  not  a  bold  fellow 
to  look  so  far  ahead?  But  I  must  not  bore  you  with  my  projects  and 
performances. 

I  agree  with  you  in  all  you  say  and  probably  think  anent  the  Oregon 
turmoil.  What  a  coil,  my  masters!  and  about  a  wilderness  on  the  Pacific. 
One  would  think  we  were  cribbed  into  a  corner,  and  had  no  room  to  ex- 
pand our  growing  energies.  Yet  there  are  a  few  unoccupied  acres  still  in 
the  Far  West  and  along  the  Mississippi  and  its  numerous  tributaries,  and 
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the  most  patriotic  Yankee  might  find  field  enough  for  his  benevolence  in 
devising  schemes  for  the  civilization  of  the  existing  population  and  in 
cultivating  a  rich  but  now  unproductive  soil,  instead  of  peopling  new 
territories  across  the  mountains.  We  all  feel  here  it  is  impossible  that  two 
nations  who  have  so  much  sagacity  and  so  many  matters  to  engage  their 
attention  should  waste  their  strength  in  a  struggle  for  such  a  paltry 
prize  —  to  the  victor.  Victor  or  vanquished,  there  would  be  small  cause 
for  triumph. 

We  don't  comprehend  here  the  politics  of  President  Polk.  It  is  probable 
he  doesn't  perfectly  comprehend  them  himself.  He  seems  to  be  playing 
at  fast  and  loose,  and  I  rather  think  it  will  prove  a  loosing  game  with  him. 
He  stands  on  two  crutches,  the  South  and  the  West,  but  they  will  not 
walk  the  same  way  it  seems.  The  South  dreads  a  war  with  England  as 
much  as  the  North,  though  in  the  North  there  may  be  a  warmer  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  our  fatherland.  But  the  South  has  most  to  apprehend 
from  a  state  of  things  which  would  set  her  black  devilism  all  loose  upon 
her.  Calhoun,  their  leader,  in  a  very  clever  speech  just  made  in  the 
Senate,  takes  a  strong  ground  which  shows  the  determination  of  the 
South  wholly  opposed  to  a  rupture  with  England.  He  touches  on  the 
general  calamities  of  war  —  to  the  whole  nation.  But  he  omits  any  allu- 
sion to  a  servile  trouble,  and  his  studied  omission  makes  one  suspect  it 
was  the  point  uppermost  in  his  mind.    Tacendo  clamat. 

I  suppose  you  are  too  much  occupied  just  now  with  your  own  politics 
to  be  able  to  cast  your  eyes  over  the  borders,  at  least  to  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  those  of  others.  What  a  trastorno  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  made  in 
your  ancient  system!  Will  he  find  a  steady  support?  It  seems  to  us  that 
he  must  have  great  difficulty,  resting  as  he  does  on  the  reluctant  support 
of  a  fraction  of  his  old  friends,  and  the  support  scarcely  more  cordial,  per- 
sonally considered,  of  his  new  ones.  There  must  be  many  topics  on  which 
to  split  hereafter,  one  would  think,  many  breakers  ahead,  which  with 
such  a  crew  of  incompatibles  he  must  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  steer  clear 
of.  But  one  can't  speculate  correctly  across  the  water.  I  suppose  when 
your  Free  Trade  flag  is  fairly  floating  from  your  topmast  you  will  be 
monstrous  annoying  in  forcing  your  system  on  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Master  Bull  is  a  canny  chiel,  and  when  he  has  climbed  up  to  the  top  of 
the  building  has  no  objection  to  kicking  away  the  scaffolding  by  which 
he  has  got  up,  and  by  which  his  younger  brethren  are  trying  to  get  up. 
Don't  you  think  I  am  behind  the  age?  .  .  . 

Everett  has  come  home  prodigiously  enamoured  of  England,  and  with 
good  reason.  He  shows  no  great  alacrity  in  taking  possession  of  his  presi- 
dential honours  at  Cambridge.  I  doubt  if  he  continues  there  many  years. 
He  has  lived  too  long  in  the  excitement  of  political  turmoil  to  be  ready 
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for  the  cold  shades  of  the  Academy.  Philosophy  and  retirement  belong  to 
broken  down  statesmen,  and  constitutions  who  find  cabbages,  gardens 
and  convents  better  suited  than  arms  for  the  decline  of  life.  Everett  is 
far  from  that  period,  and  though  not  in  a  political  office  just  now,  belongs 
to  the  dominant  party  in  his  state,  and  might  be  a  candidate  for  any  hon- 
our he  likes  —  save  one,  that  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  —  the 
only  one  probably  he  would  now  covet.    But  Webster  fills  that  niche. 

Your  friends  here  are  all  well,  and  Ticknor,  Gray  and  Sumner  were 
gratified  by  your  recollection  of  them.  I  have  bought  Gray's  house  —  I 
don't  know  that  you  were  in  it  —  and  have  been  pulling  down  and  build- 
ing up  a  library  room  big  enough  to  hold  all  my  literary  treasures,  and 
over  it  an  atelier  for  myself  with  a  circular  staircase  cunningly  devised  to 
enter  through  the  heart  of  the  bookcase.  I  would  give  a  good  dinner  to 
see  you  in  my  new  quarters,  which  look  pleasantly  enough  on  our  St. 
James'  Park.  Have  not  you  any  estate  to  look  up  among  the  Aborigines? 
But  I  am  running  on  at  an  unscrupulous  rate,  and  forget  that  you  are  to 
get  no  fees  for  conning  over  this  brief. 

Pray  remember  me  most  kindly  to  Mr.  Hallam,  and  Milman  and 
Rogers,  as  also  to  Lord  Morpeth,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
personally  and  entertain  a  sincere  regard  for.  I  see  he  is  on  his  legs  again 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  . . . 

To  Susan  AMORy  Prescott 

(Autograph) 

Philadelphia,  Tuesday,  March  31,  1846 
My  dear  Wife: 

It  is  after  ten  and  I  am  as  tired  as  a  cat.  But  I  don't  like  to  go  to  bed 
without  telling  you  where  and  how  I  am  —  for  we  start  too  early  for  me 
to  write  tomorrow. 

We  had  a  comfortable  passage  in  the  Steamer  and  found  Dr.  Elliott  on 
board,  with  whom  I  had  much  talk.  At  six  we  reached  N.  York,  after  a 
pretty  good  night,  in  which  I  slept  as  well  as  I  could  with  Sumner  tum- 
bling in  his  crib  above  me.  We  breakfasted  and  spent  a  half  hour  in  N. 
York,  the  noisiest,  filthiest  and  most  crowded  city  that  ever  was  built. 
You  can't  tell  the  original  colour  of  anything,  it  is  so  crusted  with  dirt. 
We  had  a  pleasant  ride  in  the  cars  across  New  Jersey,  and  swept  by  in 
sight  of  Bishop  Doane's  noble  mansion,  where  we  shall  probably  pass  a 
night  on  our  return,  and  reached  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love  at  two 
o'cl'k  today. 

We  are  in  very  good  quarters,  and  after  dinner,  strolled  about,  and 
have  seen  a  number  of  friends,  who  would  have  been  hospitable  if  we  had 
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let  them.  Mr.  Reed  was  particularly  kind.  But  we  are  off  tomorrow 
early.  We  found  a  letter  from  Mme.  Calderon.  Only  think  of  Calderon's 
visit  to  Boston.  Was  there  ever  such  a  cross!  But  no  matter.  Madame 
C.  has  got  us  lodgings  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in  good  quarters,  having 
no  rooms  vacant  in  her  small  house  —  as  was  foreseen.  She  is  to  have  a 
carriage  for  us  at  the  depot  and  to  take  us  afterwards  to  her  house  to 
meet  some  diplomats  in  the  evening.  So  it  is  all  correct,  and  we  shall  do 
very  well. 

My  eyes  are  free  from  pain,  and  bear  light  and  exposure  marvelously. 
Elliott  says  all  this  will  benefit  them,  the  worst  thing  for  them  is  the 
same  routine  that  I  have  been  accustomed  to,  especially  the  reading  and 
thinking.  So  I  shall  do  neither  for  the  present,  but  eat,  drink  and  be 
merry  —  merry  with  a  ding-dong.  The  grass  here  is  very  green,  and 
Philadelphia  is  as  clean  and  quiet  as  N.  York  is  dirty  and  noisy. 

Love  to  Mother  and  to  the  children,  who  are  all  first-rate,  I  know,  and 
with  ever  so  much  for  yourself,  I  remain,  dear  Susan,  Ever  your  affec- 
tionate 

Wm.  H.  Prescott 

To  Susan  Amory  Prescott 

(Autograph) 

Washington,  April  2,  \6 
My  dear  Susan: 

I  wrote  you  from  Philadelphia,  which  we  left  Wednesday  morning,  and 
travelled  by  the  cars  to  Baltimore.  There  I  fell  in  with  Hughes,1  whom  I 
saw  at  Mrs.  Sears's  and  promised  to  dine  with  him  on  my  return.  In  the 
afternoon  at  seven  reached  this  place,  and  are  safely  deposited  in  Cole- 
man's Hotel,  with  a  parlour  and  bed-room,  all  right.  Winthrop  2  was  at 
the  landing,  having  taken  counsel  with  Madame  Calderon,  with  a  car- 
riage and  porters,  so  we  had  no  trouble,  and  found  all  things  provided. 
Went  in  the  evening  to  Madame's,  where  a  Diplomatic  party  was  as- 
sembled, and  I  circulated  round  among  French,  Prussians,  Germans, 
English,  etc.,  etc.,  till  I  fancied  myself  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  We 
found  Madame  C.  most  kind  and  cordial,  and  in  her  home,  rather  small, 
doing  the  honours  with  much  goodwill  and  easy  hospitality. 

Yesterday  —  Thursday  morning  —  we  passed  in  the  Senate,  hearing 
some  sparring  between  Benton  3  and  Gov.  Cass,4  and  wondering  at  the 

1  Christopher  Hughes,  1786-1849,  whose  early  promise  of  a  diplomatic  career  was  not 
fulfilled. 

3  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  1 809-1 894,  member  of  Congress,  Speaker  of  the  House  1 847-1 849. 

3  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  1782-1858,  Democratic  Senator  from  Missouri.  He  favored  a 
compromise  of  the  Oregon  boundary  on  the  49th  parallel. 

*  General  Lewis  Cass,  1782-1866,  Democratic  Senator  from  Michigan,  who  favored 
540  40"  as  the  Oregon  boundary. 
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quantities  of  tobacco  which  were  worked  up  in  a  debate.  We  dined  at 
6  o'cl'k  at  Mad.  Calderon's  —  a  most  elegant  little  dinner,  at  which  Fox, 
the  ex-British  Minister  was  present.  In  the  evening  a  small  party  came  of 
diplomats  and  their  ladies,  and  we  got  home  and  to  bed  at  midnight. 

Today  —  in  about  half  an  hour  —  we  dine  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,1  a  large  dinner-party,  and  in  the  evening  to  the  soiree  of  President 
Polk.  Tomorrow  we  dine  with  Mr.  Webster,  who  has  been  very  civil  to 
us,  getting  us  seats  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  Mrs.  W.  has  been  very 
kind  in  her  attentions.  Tomorrow  evening  we  go  to  a  party  at  Mrs.  Ogle 
Tayloe's.  Sunday  we  dine  with  Winthrop,  and  in  the  evening  go  to  the 
Prussian  Minister's.2  Monday  we  dine  with  the  British  Minister  at  seven 
o'cl'k,  and  Tuesday  I  should  like  to  set  our  faces  homeward,  but  Win- 
throp insists  on  taking  Tuesday  evening  to  ask  some  forty  or  fifty  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  meet  us.    So  I  don't  know. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  Pakenham,  the  British  Minister,  and  indeed 
with  several  others  whom  I  have  seen  here.  Mr.  Calhoun  called  on  us  and 
spent  an  hour  this  forenoon  —  a  very  remarkable  man,  as  you  know.  I 
am  making  acquaintances  faster  than  I  can  remember,  and  am  greeted 
in  the  Senate  by  many  a  strange  face  that  talks  very  kindly  to  me.  I 
hope  the  children  are  all  right,  and  make  up  for  my  absence.  Madame  C. 
made  many  inquiries  after  E.  and  would  have  had  a  place  for  her,  she 
says.  But  Washington  is  a  giddy  place,  better  fitted  for  old  gentlemen 
like  me  than  for  Misses  just  in  their  teens! 

My  love  to  the  children,  and  with  much  to  Mother  and  y'rself,  I  re- 
main, dear  Wife,  Yr.  affectionate  husband 

W.  H.  P. 

My  eyes  give  me  no  pain,  and  are  much  stronger,  but  I  don't  look  into 
a  book. 

To  Susan  Amory  Prescott 

(Autograph) 

Washington,  Sunday  Morning 
{April  5,  1 846] 
Dear  Wife: 

I  have  a  few  moments'  leisure  and  improve  it.  I  wrote  you  on  Friday, 
and  received  yesterday  yours  of  Thursday,  for  which  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you.  I  read  it  all  myself,  without  harm.  My  eyes  are  inconceivably 
stronger,  though  I  cannot  use  them  except  to  read  a  letter. 

1  George  Bancroft,  who  served  from  March  u,  1845, to  September  9,  1846,  when  he  was 
appointed  Minister  to  England. 
3  Baron  von  Gerolt. 
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Monday  Morning.  I  was  interrupted  yesterday,  and  had  not  a  mo- 
ment after  to  myself.  My  last  letter  left  me  going  to  Bancroft's  —  a 
showy  dinner.  Mr.  Mason,1  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  told  me  that 
the  sailors  on  board  the  Delaware  had  sent  in  a  petition  that  the  'Con- 
quest of  Mexico'  should  be  entered  among  the  books  of  the  ship,  and  that 
it  was  now  ordered  to  form  part  of  the  library  of  every  man-of-war  in  the 
navy.  He  said  he  considered  this  as  the  greatest  compliment  I  had  re- 
ceived, tho'  I  did  not  know  of  it.  In  the  evening  went  to  a  soiree  at  the 
President's,  a  mean  looking  individual  enough,  who  gapes  and  chaws 
tobacco.  Madame  is  much  the  more  of  a  President  in  air  and  conversa- 
tion. Got  to  bed  at  12.  Saturday  —  forenoon  in,  Senate,  heard  McDuffie 
make  perhaps  his  last  speech  2  —  he  has  a  ball  in  him  which  has  wasted 
him  to  a  shadow  —  the  point  of  honor.  Dined  with  Mr.  Webster,  a  small 
party.  Mrs.  W.  is  an  elegant  and  amiable  lady.  In  the  evening  to  a  large 
party  at  Mrs.  Tayloe's,  home  and  bed  at  one.  Sunday  —  Episcopal 
Church  with  Winthrop,  made  calls  after,  dined  with  Winthrop  and  a 
party  of  Congressional.  Evening  at  Bancroft's  where  some  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  gathered,  home  and  bed  at  twelve.  This  morning  up  at 
eight  and  writing  to  you,  feel  as  fresh  as  a  musk-rose,  light  head,  good 
conscience.  Friday  I  had  a  snapping  headache,  but  now  got  acclimated. 
I  have  seen  all  worth  seeing  and  knowing  in  way  of  society,  and  a  good 
deal  not  worth  it.  I  have  showers  of  cards  on  the  table,  which  I  shall 
repay  by  sending  mine,  as  I  have  no  time  to  call  in  person.  The  persons 
I  have  been  most  pleased  and  struck  with  are  Calhoun,  Benton  and 
Crittenden.3  But  the  last  chews  extensively.  I  am  taxed  rather  hard  in 
the  way  of  albums.  Yesterday  I  wrote  two  verses  in  one  lady's,  and  a 
piece  of  prose,  five  lines,  in  another's.  Before  going  to  Church  a  bouquet 
was  sent  me  by  a  lady,  Mrs.  Tayloe,  at  whose  house  I  had  been  the  night 
before.  Don't  be  jealous.  The  flowers  are  in  a  goblet  on  the  table,  very 
sweet  and  spring-like.  We  have  invitations  to  dine,  etc.,  that  would  take 
us  up  as  long  as  we  chose  to  stay,  but  we  leave  tomorrow  and  dine  in 
Baltimore  with  Hughes.  On  Wednesday  we  shall  be  in  Philadelphia. 
Address  your  next  letter  to  N.Y.  and  write  when  you  receive  this.  The 
children  were  good  little  things,  including  Cora,  to  send  me  such  nice 
letters.  Thank  and  kiss  them  all  for  me.  Amory  is  a  decided  wag  and 
spells  like  a  dictionary  —  O.K.    Called  on  Marion  —  did  not  see  her  — 

1  John  Young  Mason,  of  Virginia,  1799-1859,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  1844-1845,  and 
1 846-1 849. 

3  George  McDuffie,  about  1788-1851,  member  of  Congress,  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Democratic  Senator  1842 -1846.  On  his  duel  with  Colonel  William  Cumming  see 
Knight,  Georgia  s  Landmarks,  11.  29,  and  J.  Q.  Adams,  Memoirs,  vi.  76. 

3  John  Jordan  Crittenden,  1787-1863,  Whig  Senator  from  Kentucky,  Attorney-General 
under  Presidents  Harrison  and  Fillmore,  Governor  of  Kentucky,  etc. 
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been  ill  —  but  better;  lives  in  the  suburbs,  so  I  can't  call  again.  Got  an 
affectionate  note  from  her.  I  hope  Mother  is  well  and  happier.  My  love 
to  her  and  the  dear  children,  and  take  much  from  your  True  and  loving 
husband 

Wm.  H.  Pre scott 

P.S.  On  the  whole,  I  will  send  this  in  an  envelope.  This  morning  we 
attend  the  Senate  to  hear  Mr.  Webster  who  defends  his  treaty  with 
England  and  is  expected  to  be  biting.  It  will  be  very  pleasant  to  all  but 
the  bitten.  We  dine  with  Pakenham,  the  British  Minister.  He  has  5000 
pounds  worth  of  plate,  presented  to  him  in  Mexico.  I  hope  we  shall  see 
it.  It  is  a  party  made  for  us,  and  we  dine  at  seven.  I  have  met  Mr.  P. 
constantly  here,  and  like  him  much,  a  good  specimen  of  a  thoroughbred 
English  gentleman.  We  have  much  to  talk  on  about  Mexico.  Cabot  and 
his  lady,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox  are  at  this  hotel.  The  weather  has  been  un- 
interruptedly fine,  tho'  cool.  Healey1  is  in  town.  I  have  consented  to  sit 
to  him  for  a  portrait  before  he  goes.   I  am  an  idle  man.   Addio. 


To  Susan  Amory  Prescott 

(Autograph) 

New  York,  Friday  Morning 
[April  10,  1846] 
My  dear  Susan: 

We  reached  here  last  evening,  and  after  deliberating  on  the  matter  I 
have  decided  to  put  myself  in  Elliott's  hands  for  five  or  six  days.  He 
thinks  by  taking  a  little  blood  from  the  lid  of  the  eye,  and  by  strong  local 
applications,  he  can  revive  the  dormant  action,  and  as  I  shall  never  be  so 
well  situated  for  it  again,  probably,  I  will  let  him  try. 

I  have  been  to  call  on  the  Ticknors,  but  every  soul  was  out  —  at 
Church  I  suppose  —  and  I  am  now  going  out  to  look  for  quarters,  as  those 
I  am  in  at  the  Carlton  House  are  too  dirty. 

Sumner  will  stay  with  me,  as  Elliott  says  he  can  cure  the  inflamma- 
tion in  his  lids  in  a  few  days  and  S.  says  he  will  read  to  me  whenever  I 
want  it,  as  indeed  he  has  done  constantly  on  the  journey. 

I  wrote  Elizabeth  from  Baltimore  on  Tuesday,  and  you  two  letters 
from  Washington.  I  have  received  only  one  from  you,  and  one  from  E. 
and  Amory.  Perhaps  a  letter  for  me  has  gone  to  Washington,  and  if  so 
it  will  be  sent  to  me  here. 

I  had  a  pleasant  dinner  at  Baltimore,  and  a  supper  and  breakfast  at 

1  George  P.  A.  Healy,  18 13-1894,  painter  of  over  six  hundred  portraits  and  of  'Web- 
ster's Reply  to  Hayne,'  etc. 
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Philadelphia,  where  the  gentlemen  wished  to  give  me  a  public  dinner,  but 
I  declined.  Had  a  very  pleasant  dinner  yesterday  at  the  Episcopal  palace 
in  Burlington.1  I  shall  write  you  more  fully  when  established  in  our 
quarters  here.  Write  to  me  here,  dear  Wife.  Remember  me  aff'y  to 
Mother  and  the  children,  and  believe  me  Always  your  own  affectionate 
husband 

Wm.  H.  Prescott 


From  George  Sumner 

Paris,  April  16,  1846 
My  dear  Sir: 

1  wrote  you  last  October  from  Bourges,  but  I  again  call  myself  to  your 
recollection  in  order  to  tell  you  that  the  translation  of  the  *  Conquest  of 
Mexico/  after  sundry  'lets  and  hindrances,'  is  printed,  and  within  a  week 
will  be  published  by  Bidot.  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last  that  Didot  had 
the  intention  to  publish  a  translation,  and  since  then  Amedee  Pichot  has 
made  an  arrangement  with  them. 

The  Viscount  Santarem  has  often,  during  the  past  three  months, 
spoken  to  me  of  the  notes  which  he  is  preparing  for  your  Philip  II  and  I 
have  offered  to  aid  him  in  any  way  in  my  power.  I  had  the  satisfaction,  a 
few  weeks  since,  of  presenting  to  him  Mr.  Washington  Irving  who  was 
charmed  (as  all  who  meet  him  are)  with  his  learning  and  his  amiable 
manner.  Although  there  is  no  lack  of  good  will  on  his  part,  yet  he  is  so 
loaded  down  with  labor,  that  I  fear  some  time  may  go  by  before  his 
Memoir  is  prepared. 

He  is  now  engaged  in  elucidating  an  affair  which  has  given  rise  to  an 
amusing  squabble,  and  of  which,  as  it  has  not  been  made  public,  I  will 
mention  the  details.  At  the  close  of  the  15th  and  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  a  number  of  Portuguese  bishoprics  were  created  in  the  East 
Indies;  their  jurisdiction  was  defined  by  Royal  and  Papal  decrees  and 
their  incumbents,  named  by  the  Kings  of  Portugal,  have  constantly  re- 
ceived their  confirmation  from  Rome.  During  the  French  Restoration, 
the  spirituel  Bishop  of  Hermopolis,  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XVIII  and  several  other  Bishops,  in  partibus  fidelium 
were  named  by  this  king,  for  places  but  little  known  except  to  the  devout 
geographer.  Their  authority  however  did  not  clash  with  any  other.  But 
the  citizen  king,  anxious  to  be  more  Catholic  than  the  'Most  Christian* 
king,  has  sown  his  Bishops  over  the  whole  earth,  not  neglecting  those 
parts  in  which  the  Portuguese  had  prior  occupation.    The  consequence 

1  The  home  of  Bishop  George  W.  Doane  of  New  Jersey,  friend  of  the  Reverend  Edward 
G.  Prescott 
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has  been  that  when  a  French  Bishop  of  Chandanagar  *  presented  himself 
in  his  Diocese  he  found  waiting  for  him  a  decree  nullifying  all  he  might  do, 
from  the  Portuguese  Bishop  of  Madras,  and  further,  that  the  French 
Bishop  of  Carachee  2  has  received  threatening  letters  from  the  Portuguese 
Bishop  of  Hyderabad.  The  French  Bishop  replies  by  calling  the  Portu- 
guese a  squatter,  and  he  replies  again  by  excommunicating  the  French- 
man. The  French  gov't  complains,  the  Portuguese  gov't  complains, 
Rome  is  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  Which  is  right?  which  is  wrong?  Each  has 
a  papal  confirmation,  but  no  one  at  Rome  or  Paris  had  thought  to  exam- 
ine a  map  and  trace  put  the  limits  of  the  country  already  under  spiritual 
cultivation.  This  task  has  been  assigned  to  M.  de  Santarem,  and  the 
Memoir  which  he  is  now  preparing  will  probably  calm  the  '  tempest  in  a 
tea-pot*  which  the  religious  zeal  of  Louis  Philippe  has  raised. 

I  have  begged  my  brother  to  send  you  a  copy  of  a  Memoir  upon  the 
ten  years  residence  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Leyden,  which  is  the  result  of  re- 
searches made  by  me  in  Holland,  with  the  hope  of  clearing  up  in  part  the 
obscurity  that  hangs  over  an  important  portion  of  the  history  of  the  early 
settlers  of  N.  England.3  The  preparation  of  this  Memoir  required  con- 
siderable labor,  that  after  all  brought  to  light  little  beside  negative  evi- 
dence, but  which,  such  as  it  is,  will  perhaps  be  deemed  conclusive  as  to 
the  error  of  those  who  have  constantly  harped  upon  an  imaginary  friend- 
ship between  the  Pilgrims,  and  the  shrewd,  beer-drinking  Burghers  of 
Leyden.  I  may  deceive  myself  as  to  the  character  of  this  little  Memoir, 
yet  I  was  anxious,  in  writing  it,  to  give  my  mite  towards  a  thorough  exam- 
ination of  our  early  history,  in  the  hope  that  the  love  for  accurate  and 
serious  historic  criticism  might  increase  among  us. 

Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  beg  you,  in  case  the  copy  sent  to  you  has  not 
been  already  burned,  either  to  throw  it  into  the  fire,  or  to  cut  from  its 
title-page  the  word  Esq.  which  has  been  placed  after  my  name?  The 
taste  which  leads  one  to  put  forward  such  an  appendage  as  this,  even  in  a 
country  where  it  has  some  import,  in  a  country  where  it  marks  a  grade 
in  the  hierarchy  of  nobility,  is  to  my  mind,  somewhat  doubtful;  but  in 
our  country  it  is  worse  than  absurd.  That  an  American  citizen  should  so 
far  forget  his  self-respect  as  to  descend  to  the  very  lowest  point  on  the 
scale  of  nobility  and,  unconscious  of  his  disfigurement,  *  think  himself 
more  comely  than  before,'  is  indeed  beyond  my  comprehension,  and  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  under  what  influence,  or  with  what  idea,  the  Cam- 
bridge printer  could  have  acted. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Baron  Humboldt  he  asks  me  when  your  *Con- 

1  On  the  Hoogli  River,  sixteen  miles  northwest  of  Calcutta. 

2  Near  Hyderabad. 

3  Memoirs  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Leydent  Cambridge,  1 845. 
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quest  of  Peru'  will  be  published.  I  was  glad  that  he  put  this  question, 
for  it  authorizes  me  to  make  an  inquiry  which  otherwise  might  be  indis- 
creet, the  answer  to  which  I  am  however  anxious  to  have. 

With  sentiments  of  high  respect,  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  very  faith- 
fully yours 

George  Sumner 

P.S.  I  have  sent  you  by  the  steamer  which  carries  this,  a  copy  of  Ct. 
Circourt's  review  of  Bancroft.  Circourt  is  constant  in  his  inquiries  for 
news  of  you. 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  April  30,  1 846 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  just  returned  from  Washington  after  an  absence  of  a  few  weeks 
and  find  a  letter  of  yours  on  my  table.  I  had  got  my  eyes  much  out  of 
order  by  carelessly  dipping  too  freely  into  my  old  manuscripts.  In  fact 
they  have  been  so  much  out  of  order  that  I  have  neither  read  nor  wrote 
scarcely  a  word  for  six  weeks.  And  if  they  do  not  mend  materially  I  must 
work  on  my  tedious  way  with  my  ears.  This  is  a  slow  process,  but  one  to 
which  I  have  been  somewhat  accustomed;  though  of  late  years  I  have 
had  a  fair  use  of  the  eyes.  But  I  fear  I  am  not  to  count  much  on  this  for 
the  future.  The  sight  has  grown  much  dimmer,  and  I  have  at  times  pain 
which  warns  me  not  to  press  the  matter  further.  So  I  complete  'Peru'  as 
I  began  '  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.'  But  I  shall  not  abandon  the  historian's 
career.  For  how  can  I?  Yet  my  progress  under  these  disadvantages 
must  be  snail-like.  I  trust  however  my  step  will  not  be  the  less  sure  for 
being  slow. 

I  had  a  merry  time  in  Washington.  It  is  the  only  place  in  our  republi- 
can land  which  bears  any  resemblance  to  a  Court.  Not  that  the  Presi- 
dent's manner  or  his  levees  remind  one  of  royalty.  Heaven  forbid!  But 
there  is  a  gathering  of  diplomatic  gentry  there,  who  in  their  style  of  living 
have  the  air  more  or  less  of  a  European  Court.  Calderon,  as  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  took  it  into  his  head  to  pay  a  visit  to  Boston  the  very  day 
that  I  left  it  for  Washington,  and  by  this  contretemps  we  crossed  one 
another  on  the  road  without  knowing  it.  But  Madame  was  amiable  and 
lively  as  ever,  and  received  me  with  her  usual  hospitality  and  kindness. 
In  the  diplomatic  society,  especially  of  the  British  and  Prussian  legations, 
I  passed  many  pleasant  hours,  while  I  saw  a  good  deal  to  amuse  me  in 
our  own  Legislature  and  the  members  of  it,  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
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our  broad  country,  the  far  West  and  the  far  South.  The  popular  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  the  House  of  Representatives,  savours  strongly  of 
their  popular  origin,  showing  at  times  all  the  wildness  and  turbulence  of 
the  %*os.  But  the  Senate  is  a  dignified  body,  composed  of  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  statesmen  in  our  country,  and  their  deliberations  are  con- 
ducted with  an  ability  and  a  decorum  that  impress  a  spectator  with 
high  respect.  The  Southern  and  Western  men  have  a  free  and  open  bear- 
ing that  contrasts  with  the  more  prim  and  cautious  manners  of  the  North, 
which  still  retains  a  slight  savour  of  the  original  Puritan  stock,  but  with 
more  really  good  stuff  in  its  composition  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  country,  —  and  much  more  mental  cultivation.  I  was 
glad  to  find  a  strong  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  well  informed  that  no 
war  was  to  grow  out  of  our  present  misunderstanding  with  John  Bull.  .  .  . 

Madame  Calderon  lives  much  to  her  mind  in  diplomatic  glory.  Our 
good  friend  Calderon  growls  about  the  expense,  and  in  truth  Madame 
among  her  virtues  cannot  boast  that  of  any  extraordinary  economy.  But 
his  income  is  very  good  as  Minister,  and  he  has  a  little  fortune  in  Spain. 
Yet  I  could  wish  that  the  maniere  prudente  reigned  a  little  more  over  the 
household  expenditures,  and  something  substantial  might  be  added  to 
his  fortune,  which  I  think  will  hardly  be,  though  I  do  not  think  that  for- 
tune will  be  impaired. 

I  am  now  looking  for  the  second  box  of  manuscripts  and  books  by  the 
Ronaldson,  and  afterwards  the  third  will  I  trust  soon  follow.  Are  not  the 
Carlos  manuscripts  to  come  in  this  last?  .  .  . 

Your  volumes  having  your  name  in  them  are  well  cared  for,  I  assure 
you,  and  in  case  of  my  death  will  find  their  way  speedily  back  to  you  — 
and  during  my  life,  whenever  you  want  them.  But  I  have  no  intention  of 
dying,  being  hale  and  hearty.   Yet  quien  sabe  ?  .  .  . 

Ticknor  is  at  New  York  for  the  benefit  of  his  daughter's  eyes,  under 
the  care  of  an  eminent  oculist  there.  There  is  something  dry  and  stimu- 
lating in  our  atmosphere  conducive  to  nervous  complaints,  and  this 
trouble  of  the  eye  is  not  uncommon. 


To  Friedrich  von  Raumer 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  April  30,  1846 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  received  your  friendly  letter  just  as  I  was  setting  out  on  a  journey  to 
Washington,  where  I  have  been  the  last  three  weeks,  which  will  explain 
my  not  answering  you  sooner. 

It  gave  me  sincere  pleasure  to  receive  a  line  from  one  whose  high  liter- 
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ary  reputation  had  been  long  familiar  to  me  before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
personal  acquaintance;  and  I  assure  you  I  reflect  with  much  satisfaction 
on  the  few  hours  I  enjoyed  your  society  in  Boston,  and  I  only  regret  that 
those  hours  were  necessarily  so  few. 

It  has  been  a  pleasant  thing  for  your  friends  on  this  side  of  the  water 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  your  travels  and  scientific  investigations  in  the  valu- 
able work  which  has  come  from  your  pen.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
speculations  of  an  enlightened  foreigner  on  our  domestic  institutions 
without  getting  valuable  hints,  the  more  valuable  as  not  likely  to  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  a  native,  familiarized  from  the  cradle  to  the 
operation  of  these  institutions.  The  peculiarities  do  not  strike  us  as  pe- 
culiar till  they  are  pointed  out;  and  the  defects,  and  the  merits,  to  some 
extent  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  an  eye  made  insensible  by  familiarity. 
All  the  intelligent  of  my  countrymen  whom  I  have  conversed  with  on  the 
subject  accord  high  merit  to  your  work  on  the  score  of  extensive  informa- 
tion and  very  sagacious  reflection,  even  where  they  differ  from  you  as  to 
the  conclusions.  The  truly  philosophical  and  generous  views  which  you 
take  of  all  the  great  features  of  our  public  policy  commend  themselves  to 
every  true  lover,  not  only  of  his  country,  but  of  the  human  race.  For 
your  views  are  those  of  a  citizen  of  the  world,  who  reasons  with  reference 
to  humanity  more  than  to  national  individuality.  And  yet  you  have 
selected  and  well  criticized  the  points  that  make  up  our  peculiar  physiog- 
nomy as  a  people.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  work  that  has  dealt  so  thoroughly 
on  that  topic  that  has  done  it  in  so  calm  and  dispassionate  a  manner. 

I  observe  you  say  that  you  often  took  the  contrary  side  of  an  argument 
in  order  to  extract  the  opinions  of  those  you  conversed  with.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  conversation  at  my  own  table.    Do  you  remember  it? 

Will  you  have  the  kindness  when  you  see  my  German  translator,  Mr. 
Eberty,  to  say  to  him  that  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  execution.  The 
good  judges  of  the  German  here  praise  it  as  both  elegant  and  faithful. 
I  am  fortunate  in  such  a  translator. . . . 


To  George  Sumner 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  May  1 5,  1 846 
My  dear  Sir: 

You  seem  to  me  unnecessarily  disturbed  about  the  titular  appendage 
to  your  name.  Esquire  is  a  title  of  a  gentleman,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
regular  application  to  the  black  robe.  And  it  is  not  infrequently  assumed 
here.  At  least  it  is  so  common  and  so  cheap,  I  may  add,  that  it  carries  no 
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affirmation  of  pretension,  nor  of  affectation.  At  least,  so  it  strikes  me.  .  .  . 

We  are  here  just  now  in  a  war  crisis.  News  has  come  that  our  forces 
on  the  Mexican  frontier  have  gone  to  loggerheads  with  those  of  the  Re- 
public. It  was  no  more  than  was  to  have  been  expected.  For  how  could 
two  armed  bodies  lie  in  gunshot  of  each  other,  all  prepared  for  an  ex- 
plosion, with  such  causes  of  irritation  between  the  two  nations,  and  not 
come  to  blows?  Yet  our  General  by  the  utter  inadequateness  of  the  pre- 
parations seems  to  have  contemplated  no  such  result.  President  Polk 
and  his  party  seem  to  have  such  confidence  in  the  mere  terror  of  their 
name  that  by  this  alone  they  expect  to  break  down  all  opposition  to  their 
schemes  of  indefinite  appropriation. 

It  would  have  been  sounder  policy  to  have  settled  definitively  with 
Mexico  before  taking  the  Oregon  question  on  our  backs.  With  such  an 
enemy  on  our  borders  it  is  giving  a  manifest  advantage  to  England  in  her 
negotiations  with  us.  But  we  have  a  happy  confidence  in  our  superiority 
over  every  and  all  the  nations  of  Christendom  combined  together.  The 
South  and  West  seem  to  be  overrun  with  a  dare-devil  war  spirit  that  one 
might  expect  to  meet  with  in  France,  but  not  in  a  money-making  demo- 
cracy. Yet  this  same  war  spirit  has  been  the  bane  of  more  democracies 
than  one,  and  I  fear  we  are  reserved  to  point  a  moral,  if  we  do  nothing  to 
adorn  a  tale.  One  would  suppose  that  the  millions  of  uncultivated  acres 
inviting  settlement  and  the  hand  of  civilization  that  lie  within  our  present 
limits  might  satisfy  the  most  craving  cupidity.  And  so  it  would  have  at 
the  North,  where  we  have  sober  business-like  habits  and  the  steadiness  of 
one  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  But  in  the  Far  West  we  are  wedded 
to  a  brisk  young  helpmate  who  is  like  to  give  us  enough  of  her  gambols 
and  who  most  unhappily  has  the  control  of  brother  Jonathan's  menage  — 
for  the  present. 

But  I  am  sick  of  our  domestic  troubles,  brought  on  us  by  unparalleled 
folly.  And  I  take  refuge  from  them  in  Peruvian  hills,  where  the  devildoms 
I  read  of —  black  enough  —  have  at  least  no  reference  to  ourselves.  You 
ask  me  when  I  shall  probably  complete  'Peru.'  If  my  eyes  serve  me  tol- 
erably I  could  do  it  this  year.  But  I  have  had  little  use  of  them  the  last 
two  months,  and  am  obliged  to  work  chiefly  with  the  ear,  a  snail-like 
process. . . . 
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From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Madrid,  May  20,  1846 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  been  somewhat  remiss  recently  in  writing  to  you,  but  I  assure 
you  it  is  from  no  lack  in  my  interest  and  regard,  which  are  unaltered.  I 
duly  received  your  letter  of  February  27  last  and  in  reply  I  must  say  that 
no  foreigner  can  enter  Simancas  without  a  permit  obtained  in  advance 
through  his  Ambassador.  Neither  can  documents  be  copied  there  except 
by  the  employees  of  the  establishment.  But  once  the  formalities  are  com- 
plied with  there  is  no  difficulty,  and  I  can  write  to  an  acquaintance  there 
and  request  him  to  seek  out  and  copy  whatever  your  friend  may  desire. 
As  far  as  my  examination  went  I  found  nothing  during  my  sojourn  at 
Simancas  relating  to  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  I  was  pressed  for  time  and 
examined  only  40  packages  out  of  the  549  containing  the  papers  of 
Philip  II  under  the  single  heading  of  State,  and  I  examined  nothing  under 
the  headings  of  Interior,  War,  Finance,  Dealings  with  Rome,  the  Indies, 
etc.  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  time  examining  those  relating  to  the 
residence  of  Charles  V  in  Yuste.  And,  speaking  of  Charles  V,  I  have  just 
bought  a  secret  chronicle  of  him  written  by  a  jester  or  fool  of  his  named 
Don  Francesillo,  in  burlesque  style  full  of  wit  and  humor.  What  would  I 
not  have  given  for  a  similar  discovery,  entirely  unknown  to  our  literary 
men,  if  it  had  related  to  the  history  of  the  son  instead  of  the  father!  But 
the  son  was  a  man  of  a  different  stamp,  and  he  neither  suffered  jesters  at 
his  court  nor  would  he  have  permitted  anyone  to  say  to  his  face  the 
things  that  Don  Francesillo,  who  must  have  been  a  man  of  great  acute- 
ness,  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  Charles  V.  All  the  literature  of  the 
time  of  Philip  II  is  permeated  with  the  gloomy  and  severe  spirit  of  the 
king.  There  were  no  jests,  above  all,  no  practical  jokes,  in  anything  re- 
lating to  the  dignity  of  the  throne.  I  am  now  carefully  reading  this 
chronicle,  which  is  a  veritable  treasure,  written  apparently  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  will  let  you  know  what  I  find.  It  may 
contain  something  bearing  on  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 

Box  No.  3  has  left  Cadiz,  so  Mr.  Burton  writes  me,  although  he  does 
not  tell  me  the  name  of  the  ship  that  carries  it.  I  am  now  buying  some 
books  for  our  friend  Ticknor,  with  which  shall  go  those  I  have  bought  for 
you.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  come  across  a  printed  chronicle 
of  the  Gran  Capitan,  written  by  Hernando  de  Pulgar,  Marquis  del  Salar, 
which  differs  from  that  reprinted  by  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  in  his  Historical 
Outline,  and  which  is  very  little  known. 
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In  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Infantado  in  Guadelajara  have  turned  up 
various  full  length  portraits  of  the  Counts  of  Tendilla  and  Marquises  of 
Mondejar,  among  which  are  the  Alcayde  and  Conqueror  of  Granada,1 
and  the  Minister  of  Philip  II.2 ... 

With  best  wishes  for  your  health,  I  am  always  affectionately  your 
friend 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 


My  dear  Sir: 


From  Theodore  Sedgwick  Fay 

Berlin,  June  5,  1846 


We  are  quite  startled  here  by  the  news  of  the  war,  and  could  wish  that 
some  other  hand,  than  ours,  had  broken  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  crisis  will  lead  to  the  speedy  downfall  of  the  present 
Mexican  Government.  I  dined  yesterday  in  company  with  some  Prus- 
sian officers  who  had  construed  the  skirmish  mentioned  by  the  President, 
into  a  defeat  of  the  American  troops.  Many  of  these  officers,  well  in- 
structed men,  would  on  the  least  encouragement,  take  service  with  us. 

I  have  no  news  here  but  what  is  in  the  newspapers.  A  great  ecclesi- 
astical Council  is  now  assembled  in  Berlin,  in  the  attempt  to  give  some 
uniformity  to  the  various  opinions  even  of  clergymen.  Some  one  has  de- 
clared that  all  the  literary  men  in  the  world  were  infidels !  At  least  a  great 
proportion  of  the  Germans  are  so,  and  the  synod,  now  in  session,  is  called, 
I  suppose,  as  a  rallying  point  for  those  who  believe  the  Bible  is  something 
more  than  a  renowned  curiosity  or  a  venerable  old  quiz.  The  King  will, 
unquestionably,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  bestow  a  constitution, 
of  some  sort,  upon  his  people.   But  it  won't  be  worth  accepting. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  Very  faithfully  yours 

Theo.  S.  Fay 

To  Mary  Elizabeth  Wormeley 

(Dictated) 

JuneS,  1846 
My  dear  Elizabeth: 

Just  as  the  steamer  was  going  off  the  beautiful  copy  of  Forest  Hill 
which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me  reached  me  from  New  York.  I 
thought  I  would  not  acknowledge  the  present  till  I  had  time  to  open  the 

1  Ifiigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  Count  of  Tendilla;  see  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
passim. 

3  Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Mondejar;  see  Prescott's  History  of  Philip  IIt 
in.  book  v. 
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book  and  talk  a  little  with  you  about  it.  Even  now  I  have  been  able  to 
read  —  or  rather  to  hear  —  but  half  of  it,  for  it  is  read  to  me  and  at  such 
times  as  I  am  not  occupied  with  business.  But  I  shall  delay  writing  no 
longer,  as  this  afternoon  I  go  off  on  an  expedition  to  Albany,  West  Point, 
etc.,  which  will  delay  me  till  after  the  steamer  takes  its  departure.  The 
Dedication  and  Preface  I  like  very  much.  It  is  all  O.K.,  as  we  say  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  the  only  fault  I  imagine  likely  to  be  found  with  it  being 
that  you  make  too  much  of  your  humble  servant.  I  need  not  assure  you 
how  much  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  be  thought  worthy  of  it.  The  style  is 
unaffected  and  elegant  —  elegantly  simple.  In  the  first  part  it  seemed  to 
me  rather  thickly  peppered  with  foreign  words,  but  then  the  interlocutors 
are  foreign-bred,  some  of  them,  and  living  abroad  all  of  them  at  that  time. 
Some  of  the  characters  struck  me  very  much.  That  of  Verdune,  your 
hero,  is  managed  with  much  cleverness,  though  in  truth  he  seems  to  have 
been  of  that  inconstant  kind  as  hardly  to  have  had  any  character  at  all. 
This  is  just  the  most  difficult  portrait  to  draw,  as  it  is  fixing  on  the  canvas 
the  shifting  features  that  shift  almost  too  rapidly  for  the  painter  to  seize 
them.  You  have  put  in  a  good  word  for  Yankee  land  certainly.  But  how 
came  you  to  be  so  much  in  love  with  the  Virginians  ?  Don't  you  know  they 
chew  up  monstrous  lots  of  the  detestable  weed?  You  were  thinking  of 
the  nice  times  you  had  in  the  bright  little  valley  among  the  mountains 
there. 

The  honest  John  Bull  physiognomy  of  Sir  Alexander  makes  an  excel- 
lent offset  to  the  volatile  American.  Then  you  have  a  tragic  queen  in 
Madame  Ste.  Amande,  such  as  we  have  in  the  old  romances,  and  a  sweet 
modern  picture  of  loveliness  in  Margaret.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
Margaret?  I  suppose  give  her  to  Verdune.  He  is  not  worthy  of  her.  The 
other  she,  Clotilde,  would  have  been  quite  good  enough  for  such  a 
weathercock.  The  old  Baronet  is  a  charming  original,  aprecieux  ridicule. 
Moliere  would  have  made  good  capital  out  of  him.  I  admire  his  economy 
about  the  postage.  You  are  the  first  writer  whom  I  ever  saw  do  justice  to 
Yankee  liberality,  or  rather  non-savingness.  There  is  a  great  mistake  in 
this  respect  among  foreigners.    But  you  are  no  foreigner. 

On  the  whole  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  story  is  to  be  tied  up, 
or  rather  untied,  in  the  last  act,  and  it  is  something  to  put  one  in  doubt 
nowadays  when  the  whole  country  of  fiction  seems  to  be  laid  down  to 
railroads.  But  I  shall  find  out  in  good  time  and  be  as  wise  as  my  neigh- 
bours. 

On  the  whole,  my  dear  Elizabeth,  I  lay  the  book  down  with  sincere 
regret  that  I  cannot  finish  it  at  once.  It  is  long  since  I  have  read  a  novel 
which  has  suggested  more  food  for  the  mind,  or  which  seems  to  flow  from 
richer  stores  in  that  of  its  author.  But  I  fear  I  shall  weary  you  with  my 
criticisms. .  •  • 
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The  Ticknors  are  at  Staten  Island,  where  Anna  has  derived  benefit 
from  Elliott,  she  thinks.  I  go  this  afternoon  with  Elizabeth  and  Amory 
to  Albany  and  shall  be  present  at  the  wedding  of  Miss  Van  Rensselaer, 
who  is  to  marry  our  Boston  banker  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer.  There  will 
be  great  doings  I  understand,  as  befits  the  daughter  of  the  Patroon.1 


To  Susan  Amory  Prescott 

(Autograph) 

Albany,  June  10,  1846 
My  dear  Wife: 

Here  we  are  at  Albany  —  pretty  hot  weather  —  but  fine  for  the 
nuptials  —  and  for  Pine  Bank.2  We  reached  Springfield  without  acci- 
dent and  took  up  our  rest  at  Warriner's,  where  we  had  plenty  of  ice- 
cream, jellies,  etc.  etc.  —  very  good  at  knick-nakery. 

In  the  forenoon  of  yesterday  we  drove  round  the  town  —  visited  the 
cemetery,  a  sort  of  Mt.  Auburn  —  very  beautiful.  They  always  give  the 
pleasantest  spots  to  the  dead,  the  Blind,  etc.  We  went  thro'  the  famous 
arsenal  and  armory  —  saw  100,000  stand  of  arms,  shining  like  the  pipes 
of  an  organ  and  looking  like  them,  as  they  are  all  ranged  in  order  round 
the  walls.  Do  you  remember  Longfellow's  poem  on  the  arsenal  at 
Springfield  ? 3  We  saw  the  whole  process  of  making  a  musket  from  the  rude 
iron  bar  to  the  finish  and  last  polish  of  the  lock  and  barrel.  The  foundry 
is  frightful  —  bars  of  iron  heated  to  a  white  heat  and  showering  fire- 
flakes  like  a  rocket. 

The  children  were  much  amused  with  our  driver,  who  was  a  Yankee 
original.  David  Sears  4  had  joined  us  in  the  cars,  and  was  with  us  in  our 
excursion.  At  one  o'cl'k  took  the  cars  for  Albany.  Peabody  s  joined  us, 
having  dined  at  another  Hotel.  The  ride  in  the  afternoon  was  through  an 
astonishing  country  —  picturesque  —  and  the  road  hewn  thro'  solid 
rock.  But  it  was  dustier  than  I  ever  knew  it  in  my  life,  and  hot  to  a  degree 
of  suffocation.  We  all  looked  like  millers.  In  the  cars  were  Otis,6  Ritchie,7 

1  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  1789-1868,  the  last  Patroon  of  the  Manor  of  Rens- 
selaerswick,  which  under  the  Dutch  comprised  all  of  the  present  Albany,  Columbia,  and 
Rensselaer  Counties. 

3  The  Perkins  estate  on  Jamaica  Pond,  where  Mrs.  Prescott  was  apparently  staying 
during  the  absence  of  her  husband. 

3  Longfellow  visited  the  Springfield  Arsenal  with  Charles  Sumner  in  1843.  The  figure  of 
organ-pipes  is  contained  in  his  poem. 

«  Probably  David  Sears,  Jr.,  1 822-1 873,  Harvard  1842. 

s  Probably  Francis  Peabody,  of  Salem,  whose  daughter  Martha  was  accompanying  Eliza- 
beth Prescott. 

6  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  3d,  LL.B.  Harvard  1842,  died  1884. 

1  Either  Harrison  Ritchie,  1 825-1 894,  or  his  brother  Montgomery,  1 826-1 864.  They  were 
sons  of  Andrew  Ritchie  and  his  wife  Sophia  Harrison  Otis. 
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Boott,1  etc.,  the  groomsmen.  So  we  all  came  laughing  on  —  to  our  pre- 
sent quarters  —  where  cold  water  yesterday,  and  a  good  bath  this  morn- 
ing have  put  the  Judge  and  me  in  nicer  condition. 

Gen.  V.  Rensselaer  came  down  to  take  us  up  to  the  Hotel,  last  evening, 
from  the  boat,  in  his  carriage.  And  this  morning  Miss  Catherine  V.  R. 
with  Mr.  Thayer  called  on  the  ladies.  Thayer  has  been  devoted  to  get- 
ting us  good  quarters,  etc.  We  have  invitations  from  Mrs.  Wm.  V.  R. 
for  Friday  evening.  Our  party  are  undecided.  We  should  like  to  go,  but 
don't  want  to  stay  here  so  long.  Tonight  we  shall  have  a  regular  supper, 
a  good  many  from  N.  York  and  several  at  this  house.  The  Albany  gentry 
are  not  invited.  The  girls  and  the  Judge  are  O.K.  and  in  fine  feather. 
The  Judge  is  much  pleased  with  Gen.  V.  R.,  who  made  a  point  to  ask  him 
to  the  wedding,  and  the  Judge  says  he  would  not  miss  it  on  any  account 
—  he  is  so  polite.  Stephens  is  here  from  N.  York,  which  is  very  pleasant. 
The  Judge  and  I  take  one  room  and  get  on  very  amiably.  He  is  on  his 
back,  reading  a  novel,  at  this  moment.  We  think  of  going  to  Catskill 
tomorrow  and  returning  next  day  for  the  fete  at  Mrs.  Wm.  V.  R.'s. 
But  all  doubtful  yet.  Love  to  Mother  and  Wm.  —  take  care  of  y'rself  — 
and  believe  me  Your  affectionate  husband 

W.  H.  P. 


To  Susan  Amory  Prescott 

(Autograph) 

Albany,  Friday  Evening 
[June  12,  1846] 
My  dear  Susan: 

We  are  still  here,  occupied  with  the  nuptial  frolicking.  On  Wednesday 
at  nine  o'cl'k,  we  all  went  to  the  Manor-house  as  it  is  called,  where  we 
found  a  large  company  assembled.  We  were  most  cordially  greeted,  and 
found  that  Mrs.  Wm.  Van  R.  had  expected  Elizabeth  and  me  to  keep 
with  her,  having  sent  to  request  it  in  Boston  thro'  Thayer,  and  had  rooms 
all  ready  for  us.  This  was  hospitable.  The  Manor-house  is  an  old  man- 
sion, built  of  brick  and  stone,  surrounded  by  venerable  old  trees.  The 
rooms  are  very  spacious  and  have  an  air  of  antique  elegance  very  striking. 
New  wings  have  been  added  to  the  house  by  Upjohn,2  in  excellent  taste. 
There  are  ten  rooms  on  a  floor,  all  opening  into  each  other,  and  two  of 
these  rooms  are  each  considerably  larger  than  both  our  parlours  together. 

1  Probably  Kirk  Boott,  Jr.,  1 819-1879,  son  of  Kirk  Boott,  manager  of  various  mills  in 
Lowell. 

2  Richard  Upjohn,  1802-1878,  a  native  of  England  who  settled  in  the  United  States  in 
1829.   He  was  the  architect  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  other  important  buildings. 
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There  were  180  persons  at  the  wedding,  but  no  crowd  after  we  dispersed, 
as  you  may  imagine  in  so  many  apartments.  The  ceremony  was  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  quite  singular.  The  bride  looked  very 
pale,  as  was  proper,  and  the  groom  very  composed.  There  was  a  mon- 
strous deal  of  kissing  and  tears  and  a'  that  after  the  knot  was  tied.  I 
never  was  so  squeezed  as  I  was  in  the  mob  during  the  ceremony.  I  had 
Mrs.  Wm.  V.  R.  next  to  me,  and  her  bones  are  some  of  the  sharpest,  tho' 
not  her  temper,  I  understand.  After  the  ceremony  we  sauntered  about 
till  supper-time.  Supper  very  elegant,  and  flowers  and  porcelain  a  bril- 
liant display.   We  got  home  at  I  o'cl'k,  leaving  half  the  company  there. 

Yesterday  forenoon  we  drove  out  with  a  party  of  thirty  —  to  Cohoes 
Falls  —  delicious  scenery  on  the  Mohawk  —  we  drove  about  25  miles  in 
all,  two  carriages  and  four  and  two  others.  I  went  in  Gen.  V.  R.'s  coach, 
he  on  the  box  driving.  The  girls  went  in  other  carriages,  and  coming 
home  Martha  sat  on  the  box,  and  drove  six  miles,  four  in  hand,  the  whole 
way,  over  bridges,  and  round  corners,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  old 
General  Van  R. 

At  five  we  went  to  his  house,  having  come  home  and  dressed,  and  dined 
with  a  party  of  five  and  forty  —  and  all  plenty  of  room  —  sitting  down 
thirty-six  at  one  table  and  the  rest  at  another.  I  was  honoured  by  being 
requested  to  hand  in  the  bride.  The  dinner  was  very  elegant  —  a  rich 
service  of  plate  come  down  from  his  father  —  ices  and  confectionery  all 
made  by  his  own  cook,  etc.  We  had  some  merry  toasts,  and  before  sun- 
set, rose  and  strolled  round  the  grounds,  and  got  home  at  ten.  This  fore- 
noon we  went  to  pay  our  respects,  being  the  reception  morning,  and  this 
evening  we  go  to  the  Ball  at  Mrs.  Wm.  Van  R's,  which  will  be  an  affair, 
as  it  is  the  first  time  her  palace  has  been  lighted  up.  Tomorrow  forenoon 
we  return  visits,  of  which  we  have  had  eno',  and  at  four  p.m.  take  the  boat 
for  Catskill.  On  Monday  after  passing  Sunday  at  Catskill  we  go  to  West 
Point  and  you  can  send  me  a  good  letter  with  all  the  news  —  not  omit- 
ting your  own  health,  and  Mother's  —  to  be  put  in  the  Post  Office  before 
one  o'cl'k  on  Monday ',  and  addressed  to  Ryder  s  Hotel,  West  Point,  N.Y., 
and  on  Wednesday  before  one  o'cl'k  send  another  letter,  addressed  to  me 
at  Astor  House,  New  York.  I  give  you  the  address  exact  that  there  may 
be  no  mistake,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  write.  I  can't  say  when  we  shall 
be  at  home.  I  think  on  Friday  or  Saturday  —  probably  the  last,  not 
later.   But  I  shall  write  you  again. 

The  children  conduct  themselves  very  well  in  every  respect.  Elizabeth] 
looked  extremely  well  in  her  white  dress,  and  received  a  good  deal  of 
kindness  and  attention  from  gentlemen  and  ladies.  The  Judge  makes  me 
laugh.  He  really  carries  it  off  like  a  man  of  ton.  He  has  had  quite  a  flirta- 
tion with  a  Miss  Livingston,  a  little  older  than  himself?  and  yesterday 
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sat  at  table  next  a  married  lady,  to  whom  he  was  making  the  agreeable 
all  dinner.  The  bride  exlaimed  to  me, '  What  a  handsome  little  dog  he  is,' 
and  really  with  his  white  pants,  standing  dickey,  etc.  he  is  quite  a  go! 
Last  night  the  groomsmen  gave  our  ladies  a  serenade,  got  up  for  the 
bride.  Lizzy  has  just  been  in  my  chamber  saying  that  Amory  has  been  in 
their  room  giving  them  a  lecture  about  blushing  when  they  are  spoken 
to,  and  telling  them  they  must  never  let  the  conversation  pause!  Isn't 
this  a  cock-sparrow? 

The  Thayers  have  been  most  kind  to  us,  doing  all  they  can  to  make  our 
stay  agreeable.  Nat.  T.  is  much  beloved  evidently  by  the  family,  and  as 
much  at  home  as  if  born  at  the  Manor. 

Oh!   What  a  fine  thing  to  be  son-in-law 
To  a  very  magnificent  three-tailed  Bashaw.1 

Love  to  Mother  and  to  William.  The  children  desire  love,  and  the 
Judge  writes,  I  believe.   Your  affectionate  husband 

Wm.  H.  Prescott 


To  Susan  Amory  Prescott 

(Autograph) 

West  Point,  Tuesday 
[June  16,  1846] 
My  dear  Susan: 

We  reached  this  place  yesterday,  about  three  o'cl'k,  after  a  very  agree- 
able sail  down  the  beautiful  Hudson.  To  go  back  —  the  last  day  we 
v/ere  in  Albany  we  declined  a  collation  at  Gen.  V.  R.'s,  thinking  we  had 
done  eno',  and  that  one  refusal  was  graceful.  In  the  evening  we  went  to 
the  Ball,  winding  up  the  long  avenues  and  crossing  the  Ferry  before  the 
moon  was  up  to  light  us.  We  had  a  splendid  affair  as  became  the  palace 
—  the  girls  danced  every  cotillon  dance  —  omitting  waltzes  and  polkas. 
At  one  o'cl'k  we  got  home  and  to  bed. 

On  Saturday  morning  we  took  our  leave  of  the  V.  R.'s  both  in  Albany 
and  at  Beverwick,  walking  over  the  grounds  of  the  latter,  and  bidding 
adieu  to  their  cordial  proprietors.  At  four  o'cl'k  we  were  in  the  boat  for 
Catskill.  Boott  and  Sears  accompanied  us.  We  reached  the  landing  about 
half  past  vii  and  were  from  that  time  till  midnight  toiling  up  the  moun- 
tain, in  a  coach  and  four.  The  road  is  good,  but  precipices  line  the  sides, 
as  in  all  mountain  passes,  and  tired  and  famished  we  at  length  descried 
the  white  building  through  the  dark  foliage  of  the  forests.  Boott  and 
Sears  walked  up  the  last  ten  miles.  They  gave  us  a  cold  welcome,  but  we 

1  From  George  Colman's  'Blue  Beard,'  II.  5. 
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found  our  way  into  the  kitchen,  and  soon  put  ourselves  in  condition  for 
the  night  by  a  supper.  The  house  is  not  ready  for  company,  being  still 
repairing.  But  everything  was  nice  and  clean,  and  we  passed  the  next 
day  very  pleasantly  amidst  some  of  the  most  wonderful  scenery  in  the 
world.  The  clouds  were  rolling  far  below  us,  for  we're  3000  feet  above 
the  sea  —  as  high  as  Monadnock.  We  spent  the  forenoon  in  an  excursion 
to  a  cascade  that  tumbles  over  a  precipice  300  feet,  amidst  a  chaos  of 
rocks.  Lizzy  was  very  tired  by  the  scramble,  for  which  she  is  not  as  well 
qualified  as  Martha,  who  is  light  as  an  antelope.  Yesterday,  Monday 
morning,  we  took  the  boat  again,  and  descended  the  Hudson.  The  sail 
was  glorious,  and  the  shores  studded  with  country  seats.  We  found  sev- 
eral N.  York  friends  on  board,  who  pointed  out  all  the  places  to  us,  and 
the  girls  had  as  excellent  a  time  as  if  they  were  in  a  ball  room,  and  a 
much  better  one  for  them.  We  landed  amidst  much  shaking  of  hands  at 
W.  Point  at  three  o'cl'k.  The  day  was  exceedingly  sultry,  but  today  it  is 
charmingly  cool  with  breezes  down  the  river.  They  had  heard  of  our  com- 
ing here,  and  the  Superintendent  and  two  of  the  officers  have  been  to  call 
on  me  and  offer  to  show  us  all  the  lions,  etc.  I  would  rather  be  left  to 
myself,  but  there  was  no  alternative,  so  I  shall  go  over  the  establishment 
this  afternoon,  and  I  suppose  the  girls  too.  Peabody  leaves  for  N.  York 
this  p.m.  We  follow  tomorrow  afternoon,  spend  Thursday  in  the  city, 
go  to  Staten  Island  on  Friday,  and  return  to  Boston  in  the  Saturday  cars. 
We  are  engaged  to  pass  Thursday  evening  at  the  Harveys',  who  came 
down  with  us  from  Albany.  Anika  Ticknor  x  is  to  be  here  this  evening, 
on  a  visit  of  a  day  to  some  one  on  the  opposite  shore.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
be  back,  and  am  quite  tired  of  this  roving,  but  it  makes  a  variety.  I  am 
much  disappointed  by  not  receiving  a  letter  from  you  today,  which  I 
ought  to  have  done  if  you  had  put  one  in  the  Office  by  Monday  noon,  as 
you  ought  —  and  I  doubt  not  did  do.  If  you  put  one  in  before  dinner  on 
Thursday,  directed  to  me  at  the  Astor  House,  it  will  reach  me  in  time. 
Love  to  Mother  and  William,  and  believe  me  Ever  dear  Wife,  Your 
affectionate 

Wm.  H.  Prescott 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Nahant,  June  29,  1846 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  journey  of  a  couple  of  weeks,  having  been 
in  the  interior  of  New  York  to  attend  a  wedding,  and  what  with  dinners 

1  Prescott's  nickname  for  Anna  Eliot  Ticknor,  daughter  of  George  Ticknor. 
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and  dances  and  fine  women  and  fine  scenery,  have  had  as  merry  a  fort- 
night as  if  I  had  just  commenced  bridegroom  myself,  and  were  celebrating 
my  own  honeymoon.  I  should  like  you  to  have  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the 
rich  scenery  I  have  been  wandering  through  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
Hudson,  made  classical  by  the  magical  pen  of  Washington  Irving.  By 
the  bye,  you  have  met  with  a  loss  in  him,  and  I  fear  no  great  gain  in  his 
successor.1  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  the  latter  gentleman,  but, 
as  I  understand,  he  does  not  know  either  the  Castilian  or  French  well 
enough  at  least  to  talk  in  them.  I  think  he  will  make  a  poor  figure  in  the 
tertulias  of  Madrid,  whatever  he  may  do  in  the  diplomatic  circles.  What  a 
pity  that  we  cannot  have  a  corps  of  educated  diplomatists  to  keep  up  the 
credit  of  our  country  abroad!  But  we  have  no  idea  of  regarding  diplo- 
macy as  a  profession  that  requires  particular  training,  and  we  fancy  that 
every  man  among  us  is  by  birthright  diplomatist,  general,  and  member 
of  Congress.    Omnia  novit.2 

On  my  return  I  find  your  letter  of  May  last  on  my  table,  and  the  books 
which  came  by  the  Ronaldson  in  box  No.  2.  It  came  to  New  York,  where 
Ticknor  who  is  staying  there  for  the  time  laid  violent  hands  on  it.  But 
my  eyes,  alas!  are  in  such  poor  plight  that  I  can  only  run  over  the  title- 
pages.  And  when  I  see  such  a  goodly  stock  of  ammunition  for  carrying 
on  the  war  all  spread  out  before  me  I  feel  as  Joan  of  Arc  did  when  in  prison 
she  saw  the  armour  and  weapons  with  which  she  had  won  her  renown. 
My  eyes  are  suffering  from  an  affection  of  the  nerves,  as  I  believe  I  have 
told  you.  I  can  bear  light,  and  anything  in  fact  but  reading  and  writing 
—  the  only  things  worthy  of  an  eye.  And  yet  that  is  false  to  the  beautiful 
book  of  Nature  and  the  more  beautiful  face  of  woman,  which  I  still  can 
read  without  pain.    So  for  the  rest,  pazienza.  .  .  . 

Madame  Calderon  is  now  at  Newport  in  summer  quarters.  Calderon 
will  follow  when  Congress  adjourns,  about  the  middle  of  July.  We  are 
to  have  no  war  with  England,  being  satisfied  with  the  laurels  we  are 
picking  up  from  poor  Mexico.  I  trust  we  shall  stop  short  of  the  Halls  of 
Montezuma,  as  I  think  it  might  puzzle  Brother  Jonathan  to  know  what 
to  do  with  them. 

1  Romulus  Mitchell  Saunders,  1791-1867,  of  North  Carolina,  member  of  Congress,  Min- 
ister to  Spain  1 846-1 849. 

a '  Grammaticus  Rhetor  Geometres  Pictor  Aliptes 

Augur  Schoenopates  Medicus  Magus,  —  omnia  novit.' 

'Grammarian,  Orator  and  Geometrician, 
Painter,  Gymnastic-Master  and  Physician, 
Augur,  Rope-Dancer,  Conjurer,  —  he  knew  them  all/ 

Juvenal  3.  76. 
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To  Mary  Elizabeth  Wormeley 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  July  14,  1846 
My  dear  Elizabeth: 

Since  I  last  wrote  you,  I  have  taken  time  between  two  journeys,  from 
one  of  which  I  have  just  returned,  to  finish  reading,  or  rather  hearing 
your  book.  And  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  to  what  I  before  wrote.  I  have 
found  the  interest  of  the  story  continually  increasing,  and  the  last  two 
volumes  abound  in  passages  which  touch  the  feelings  in  the  way  that  all 
novel  readers,  i.e.  all  readers  for  pleasure,  love  to  be  touched.  The  char- 
acters also  are  preserved  in  excellent  keeping,  and  I  really  am  surprised 
that  a  lady  of  your  tender  years  should  have  such  knowledge  of  life.  You 
must  have  been  a  curious  observer  when  we  thought  you  were  only  in  a 
quiet  reverie.  I  have  been  also  more  and  more  pleased  with  the  style  in 
which  the  book  is  written,  which  proves  a  refined  taste  and  a  wide  circuit 
of  reading  in  yourself. 

But  I  will  not  make  this  letter  a  vehicle  for  panegyrics,  of  which  you 
will  get  enough  from  all  quarters,  but  do  as  I  would  be  done  by,  take  the 
liberty  to  point  out  one  or  two  things  that  strike  me  as  blemishes,  which 
if  you  agree  with  me,  you  might  hereafter  avoid. 

The  story,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  too  complicated,  and  the  interest  would 
have  been  heightened  by  your  confining  yourself  to  one  leading  action 
and  gradually  unfolding  that.  As  it  is  you  spin  your  story  into  several 
threads  at  the  same  time,  so  that  there  is  danger  of  a  snarl  and  the  reader 
is  occacionally  at  a  loss  to  disentangle  them.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult 
to  decide  who  is  the  hero,  and  who  the  heroine  of  the  narrative.  On  this 
point  people  would  certainly  differ. 

I  think  also  that  a  little  obscurity  arises  from  your  not  quite  clearly  ex- 
plaining matters,  from  your  taking  for  granted  that  the  reader  will  com- 
prehend things  at  a  glance.  But  this  though  very  easy  for  the  writer  who 
is  behind  the  scenes  is  not  so  for  the  readers,  at  least  for  dull  readers,  and 
you  must  not  write  exclusively  for  very  clever  ones. 

Lastly  (I  have  as  many  heads  as  a  preacher),  I  think  you  press  the 
morality ,  I  had  almost  said  the  theology,  of  the  work  rather  too  home  and 
too  much  in  extenso,  for  a  work  of  fiction.  This  somewhat  impairs  the 
interest  by  retarding  the  movement  of  the  story. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  specify  such  trifling  criticisms,  from  which  too 
you  may  very  likely  differ  from  me.  But  I  should  like  if  I  could  to  aid 
you  in  the  career  which  you  have  opened,  and  which  your  destiny  will 
probably  lead  you  to  follow  up.  No  writer  stops  after  a  first  successful 
effort. . . . 
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Several  whom  I  have  conversed  with  who  have  read  the  book  are  strong 
in  their  admiration  of  it.  Among  them  Miss  Tuckerman,  your  former 
compagnon  de  voyage^  told  me  today  of  the  great  pleasure  she  had  received 
from  it,  and  her  opinion  I  think  much  of,  unpretending  as  she  is. 

From  Mary  Elizabeth  Wormeley 

August  2,  1 846 
My  dear,  kind  Uncle  William, 

I  am  just  in  the  act  of  departing  this  city,  and  every  moment  expecting 
Papa's  impatient  summons,  but  I  will  even  bear  a  scolding  all  the  way 
from  here  to  the  London  Bridge  Terminus,  in  order  to  thank  you  for  the 
two  very  kind  letters  I  have  received  from  you  about  Job;  and  for  the 
kindness  with  which  you  have  accepted  the  dedication.  One  of  these  days 
when  I  write  a  great  deal  better,  and  make  good  plots,  and  tell  new  things 
(if  any  such  are  to  be  found  in  our  present  state  of  society)  I  shall  have  to 
have  your  permission  to  put  your  name  on  the  first  page  of  three  far 
better  volumes.  In  those  days  even  you  will  be  feeling  the  touch  of  time 
—  Lizzie  and  Amory  will  be  thinking  of  their  grandchildren,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  be  able  to  step  into  your  library  in  Beacon  Street  with  my  manu- 
scripts on  approval.  No  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am  of  the  faults 
of  Forest  Hill,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  those  friends  who  whilst  they  do 
not  conceal  that  they  [are]  quite  aware  of  them,  encourage  me  to  try 
again,  by  assuring  me  that  the  execution  is  better  than  the  materials  of 
my  story.  Dr.  Boott *  said  of  it  that  the  hand  of  a  young  writer  was  be- 
trayed by  its  'wantonness  of  expediency'  —  a  very  good  hint  for  its  suc- 
cessors, and  I  have  gained  so  much  experience  since  Forest  Hill  was  writ- 
ten by  the  criticisms  both  public  and  private  which  have  been  showered 
upon  me,  that  I  cannot  regret  its  publication.  Even  had  I  waited  till  I 
was  older  I  dare  say  I  should  have  made  the  same  mistakes,  and  I  have 
got  my  seasoning  over  betimes. . . . 

To  Amedee  Pichot 

(Noctograph) 

Nahant,  August  14,  1846 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  should  long  ago  have  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  your  kind  letter, 
written  last  February,  announcing  your  intention  to  send  me  the  transla- 
tion of  my  'Conquest  of  Mexico,'  but  I  reserved  it  until  I  had  seen  the 

1  Francis  Boott,  1 792-1 863,  a  Boston  physician  who  settled  in  London.  His  avocations 
were  Botany  and  Literature. 
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work  itself.  This  has  now  come  safe  to  hand,  with  your  own  History  of 
'Charles  Edouard,'  for  both  of  which  I  am  truly  obliged  to  you. 

The  translation  is  executed  with  great  fidelity,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
in  a  very  pleasing  and  graceful  manner.  The  preliminary  notice  of  my 
writings  by  your  own  pen  is  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  criticism,  and  I  hope 
the  reader  who  has  seen  my  works  will  not  think  it  too  favourable.  You 
mistake  in  saying  I  have  been  in  Spain.  I  never  was  there,  though  in  the 
other  places  you  have  mentioned. 

I  see  you  prefix  to  your  volumes  my  title  of  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Institute.  I  have  not  used  academic  titles,  but  may  hereafter,  and  if 
it  would  recommend  me  to  the  French  public,  you  might  add  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  of  Madrid,  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  and  also  of  Naples  —  those  in  my 
own  country  would  probably  not  avail  anything.  And  perhaps  it  is 
enough  to  mention  the  Institute.   You  can  judge. 

I  have  been  looking  over  the  History  of  the  Chevalier  as  well  as  I  could 
with  but  a  very  limited  use  of  my  eyes,  which  compel  me  to  depend 
chiefly  on  those  of  my  Secretary.  It  seems  to  me  to  combine  the  philo- 
sophical with  the  picturesque  mode  of  narrative  very  happily.  You  have 
gone  to  the  true  sources  of  information,  and  find  in  popular  rhymes  and 
naive  old  chronicles  of  the  time  the  best  materials  for  giving  life  and  spirit 
to  the  picture.  Your  battle  pieces  are  sketched  with  a  free  and  bold 
pencil  that  brings  the  event  before  the  eye.  And  yet  the  general  tone  of 
the  composition  has  a  tranquil  elevation  that  both  raises  and  satisfies 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  I  do  not  think  the  history  will  ever  be  rewritten, 
as  you  seem  to  think  —  at  least  in  the  French  tongue.  You  seem  to  me 
to  have  gone  over  the  ground  in  its  whole  length  and  breadth.  I  was 
familiar  with  your  historical  reputation  before,  but  I  most  heartily  thank 
you  for  leading  me  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  it  now.  .  .  . 

I  am  now  occupied  with  the  'Conquest  of  Peru/  ...  I  should  think 
myself  fortunate  if  your  countrymen  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  Mexi- 
can history  to  authorize  the  translation  under  your  auspices  of  the 
Peruvian.  But  I  shall  be  very  sorry  that  you  have  undertaken  the  Mexi- 
can if  it  shall  not  repay  you  for  your  liberal  enterprise. . . . 


From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Madrid,  August  20,  1846 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  duly  received  your  letter  of  June  29th  last,  which  I  have  not  an- 
swered before  as  I  have  been  out  of  town  in  search  of  a  cool  place  to  pass 
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the  summer,  as  this  year  the  heat  has  been  insufferable.  Another  reason 
for  my  decision  to  pass  the  summer  away  from  the  hurly-burly  of  the 
city  is  that  I  am  preparing  for  the  press  a  little  work  called  'Historical 
Memoirs  of  the  Beni  Umeyyas  of  Cordova,'  or  rather  extracts  from  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Escorial  and  other  libraries  relating  to  the  kings  of 
Cordova  of  the  Umeyya  family.  When  I  finish  this  work  I  mean  to  under- 
take another  similar  one  on  the  partisan  kings  or  kinglets  who  divided 
among  them  the  great  empire  of  the  Caliphs  of  the  West,  later  passing  to 
the  Almoravides  and  Almohadas,  and  finally  to  the  kings  of  Granada. 
The  work  will  be  illustrated  with  critical  notes  and  appendices  which  will 
serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  will  come  later  and  wish  to  write  the  history 
of  Spain. 

General  Saunders  has  in  effect  arrived  and  brought  me  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  our  friend  Calderon.  You  say  truly  that  he  in  nowise  re- 
sembles his  predecessor,  and  I  fear  your  country  will  not  be  the  gainer  by 
the  change.  He  speaks  no  language  but  his  own,  and  as  for  literature  — 
Heaven  save  the  mark! 

You  are  quite  right  in  what  you  say  about  Carderera.  The  last  por- 
traits which  he  has  sent  are  far  from  being  as  well  executed  as  the  first. 
As  regards  the  drawing,  the  fidelity  of  the  costumes  and  his  remarks  on 
the  authenticity  of  the  originals  there  is  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  they 
are  worth  very  little  as  paintings,  and  there  is  not  an  amateur  in  London 
who  could  not  have  done  better  work.  The  reason  is  that  watercolor 
painting  is  unknown  in  Spain. .  .  . 

So  you  have  seized  upon  the  Californias!  How  far  is  the  Saxon  race 
going  to  spread  in  the  future?  An  expedition  is  preparing  here  against 
Ecuador.  Our  Government  has  committed  the  folly  of  allowing  General 
Florez,1  the  ex-President  of  that  republic,  to  enlist  5000  men  here,  who 
expect  to  set  forth  in  a  short  time.  The  proposal  is  to  convert  the  country 
into  a  monarchy,  and  to  give  the  throne  to  an  Infante  of  Spain,  or  as 
others  say  to  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Rianzares,2  husband  of  the  Queen 
Mother.   Would  you  permit  it?   I  doubt  it  very  much. 

Farewell,  my  friend,  with  best  wishes  from  Your  always  affectionate 
friend 3 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 

1  Juan  Jose"  Flores,  1800-1864,  first  President  of  Ecuador  1830-1835  and  again  1839- 
1843,  when  he  found  it  expedient  to  leave  the  country. 

2  Augustin  Fernando  Munoz,  1 808-1 873,  a  handsome  young  guardsman  whose  notorious 
relations  with  Maria  Christina  culminated  in  a  secret  marriage  three  months  after  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  VII  in  1833.  They  were  publicly  remarried  in  1844  when  he  was  created  Duke 
of  Riansares.   His  influence  on  Spanish  politics  was  uniformly  bad. 

*  'The  translation  of  [Ferdinand  and  Isabella)  appears  faithful  as  far  as  I  have  compared 
it.  As  to  its  literary  execution  in  other  respects,  a  foreigner  cannot  decide.  But  I  wish  you 
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From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

Madrid,  October  21 ,  1846 
My  dear  Friend: 

We  have  heard  today  through  London  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  be- 
tween Mexico  and  your  country  upon  payment  of  a  considerable  sum  by 
way  of  indemnity  and  the  retention  of  the  Californias  till  the  indemnity 
shall  be  paid.  I  am  rejoiced  that  peace  is  declared,  but  I  cannot  be  happy 
over  the  remainder,  as  it  is  clear  that  you  are  taking  possession  of  the 
Californias,  and  when  all  is  said  and  done  the  Mexicans,  though  degen- 
erates, are  our  own  children. 

Here  we  are  all  agog  over  the  marriage  of  Montpensier  with  the  In- 
fanta, and  the  ambitious  plans  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  will  not  recognize 
the  fact  that  Spain  is  neither  desirable  as  a  friend  nor  as  an  enemy.  It  is 
probable  that  the  coup  d'etat  which  has  just  occurred  will  cost  him  or  his 
descendants  dear.  . . .  With  best  wishes  for  your  health,  I  am  Your 
affectionate  friend 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 


From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

November  24,  1846 
My  dear  Friend: 

. .  .  The  third  volume  of  the  History  of  Granada  has  appeared,  includ- 
ing its  four  provinces,  Almeria,  Jaen,  Granada  and  Malaga,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  our  day,  by  Don  Miguel  Lafuente  y  Alcantara,1  Granada 
1846,  an  important  work  which  you  must  not  be  without.  The  author  is 
a  friend  of  mine  and  an  ambitious  young  man  of  great  prospects;  except 
for  certain  errors  (who  is  there  that  does  not  commit  them  ?)  which  arose 

would  give  my  thanks  to  the  translator  for  the  pleasure  it  has  given  me.  His  notes  on  the 
whole  are  courteous,  though  they  shew  that  Senor  Sabau  has  contemplated  the  ground 
often  from  a  different  point  of  view  from  myself.  But  this  is  natural,  for  am  I  not  the  child 
of  democracy?  Yet  no  bigoted  one,  I  assure  you.  I  am  no  friend  of  bigotry  in  politics  or 
religion,  and  I  believe  that  powers  are  not  so  important  as  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
administered.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  excellent.  It  gives  me  real  pleasure 
to  see  myself  put  into  so  respectable  a  dress  in  Madrid.  I  prize  a  translation  into  the  noble 
Castilian  more  than  any  other  tongue,  for  if  my  volumes  are  worthy  of  translation  into  it, 
it  is  the  best  proof  that  I  have  not  wasted  my  time,  and  that  I  have  contributed  something 
in  reference  to  the  institutions  and  history  of  the  country  which  the  Spaniards  themselves 
would  not  willingly  let  die.'  —  To  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  August  31,  1846. 
1  1 8 17-1850;  his  History  of  Granada,  in  four  volumes,  was  completed  in  1848. 
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from  having  too  trustingly  followed  Conde  x  and  from  not  having  been 
able  to  drink  at  the  historical  founts  of  our  Arabs,  it  seems  to  me  a  most 
noble  work.  I  may  be  blinded  by  my  patriotic  feelings,  but  you  will 
judge  when  I  send  you  a  copy,  which  will  be  as  soon  as  the  fourth  and 
last  volume  appears. 

Don  Miguel  Lafuente  y  Alcantara,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  yours  and 
refers  to  you  in  his  history,  wrote  me  several  days  ago  that  he  had  found 
a  deposit  of  manuscripts  in  Granada,  among  which  were  several  relating 
to  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  He  intends  to  send  them  to  me  soon,  and  I  will 
look  them  over  and  take  copies  of  anything  which  you  should  have. 

Our  literature,  my  friend,  is  so  little  known,  so  vast  and  so  scattered 
through  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  that  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  what 
you  say  in  your  letter  of  October  9  which  I  received  a  day  or  two  since, 
namely  that  you  now  need  nothing  further.  At  any  moment  a  document 
may  be  found,  which  will  arise  before  you  like  a  spectre  when  your  book 
is  finished,  and  will  say  '  Eheu>  adsum!,  here  I  am,  though  you  thought 
you  could  ignore  me.'   Always  affectionately  your  friend 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 


From  Viscount  Manoel  de  Santarem 

(From  the  French) 

Paris,  December  15,  1846 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  profit  by  the  obliging  offer  which  has  just  been  made  me  by  your 
amiable  compatriot  Mr.  George  Sumner  to  send  you  through  him  two 
further  volumes  of  my  work  on  the  diplomatic  relations  of  Portugal  with 
the  other  powers. 

These  two  volumes  comprise  the  relations  between  Portugal  and 
France  under  Kings  Alfonso  VI,2  and  Peter  II 3  and  John  V.*  They  con- 
tain a  mass  of  valuable  information,  entirely  unknown  heretofore. 

I  have  also  just  published  the  first  volume  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique, 
containing  the  documents  of  the  transactions  between  Portugal  and  the 
different  kingdoms  in  existence  on  the  Peninsula  during  the  12th,  13th 
and  14th  centuries. 

Your  learned  history  of  Mexico  is  a  treasure  house  of  information. 

1  Jose  Antonio  Conde,  1 765-1 820,  author  of  Historia  de  la  dominaciSn  de  los  Arabes  en 
Espana,  in  three  volumes. 

2  1 643-1 683;  he  reigned  from  1656  to  1667,  when  he  was  forced  to  abdicate. 

3  1 648-1706;  younger  brother  of  Alfonso  VI  for  whom  he  acted  as  regent  from  1667, 
reigning  as  king  after  1683. 

*  1 689-1 750;  reigning  after  1706. 
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Several  scholars  here  have  already  published  extracts  and  analyses  of  it, 
among  others  my  venerable  friend  M.  Roux  de  Rochelle,1  who  has  con- 
tributed a  detailed  review  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Geographic  Society  of 
Paris,  which  I  think  would  be  of  interest  to  you. 

I  have  long  since  expressed  to  you  my  gratitude  for  what  you  were  kind 
enough  to  say  to  me  in  your  letter  of  August  27  of  last  year,  which  was 
delivered  to  me  by  my  valued  friend  Count  Circourt. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  shortly  a  copy  of  my  book  on  the  Geog- 
raphy of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  is  to  say  the  text  explaining  the  carto- 
graphic monuments  of  those  remote  times  given  in  facsimile  in  my  large 
Atlas,  which  already  comprises  fifty-four  monuments  from  the  6th  cen- 
tury A.D.  to  the  17th.  This  volume  will  form  the  second  part  of  the  Re- 
searches which  I  published  in  1842  on  the  great  discoveries  of  the  15th 
century. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  telling  you  how  much  I  should 
value  hearing  from  you  at  any  time  and  being  of  use  to  you  in  this  coun- 
try in  any  way.  With  the  assurance  of  my  high  esteem,  I  am  Very  faith- 
fully yours 

M.  de  Santarem 


To  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  December  30,  1 846 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  wrote  you  by  the  steamer  of  the  first  of  this  month  that  I  had  com- 
pleted my  history  of  the  'Conquest  of  Peru';  and  I  trust  I  may  look  to 
your  kind  offices  to  arrange  its  publication  in  England.  So  far  my  his- 
torical bantlings  have  all  come  before  the  world  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  under  your  friendly  patronage. 

I  have  now  made  my  contract  with  my  printers,  and  the  work  is  going 
carefully  through  the  Cambridge  press  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others. 
I  have  also  settled  my  contract  with  the  Harpers  at  New  York,  who  have 
my  preceding  works.  They  immediately  accepted  the  terms  I  offered 
them,  and  are  to  take  an  edition  of  7500  copies  for  as  many  dollars,  to  be 
paid  on  publication.  They  pay  me  half  a  dollar  a  volume  as  usual  for  all 
they  publish,  and  I  own  the  stereotype  plates.  I  suspect  it  is  the  largest 
sale  of  solid  history  by  any  Yankee  author. 

I  know  not  what  terms  we  may  expect  from  the  British  publishers. 

"Jean  Baptiste  Roux  de  Rochelle,  1 762-1 847,  a  minor  poet,  dramatist  and  historian, 
author  of  an  epic  poem  Fernand  Cortez  and  a  history  of  the  United  States,  where  he  served 
as  Minister  for  a  time. 
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The  'Conquest  of  Mexico*  must  I  think  have  sold  full  as  well  as  Bentley 
could  have  anticipated,  to  judge  from  the  favourable  notices  of  it  in  the 
best  journals  of  the  country.  It  of  course  has  in  a  manner  secured  a  sale 
for  its  younger  brother.  This  new  book  is  only  in  two  volumes,  but  then 
the  price  being  less,  the  sale  will  be  proportionately  greater.  And  all  who 
have  the  one  work  may  be  expected  to  become  purchasers  of  the  other, 
as  a  pendant  to  it.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  too  much  to  ask  for  it  as 
much  as  you  did  for  the  'Mexico'?  That  was  I  think  a  thousand  pounds. 
You  however  are  the  only  judge  what  is  best  to  ask,  and  whatever  you 
ask  or  receive,  be  assured  I  shall  be  entirely  satisfied  as  I  always  have 
been  with  all  you  have  done  for  me  —  and  grateful  to  boot.  I  only  hope 
it  will  not  cost  you  the  trouble  that  the  other  work  did.  I  should  much 
like  to  have  a  book  brought  into  the  world  by  the  classic  press  of  John 
Murray,  but  on  the  whole,  considering  my  friendly  relations  with  Bentley 
and  that  he  has  my  other  historical,  I  should  give  him  the  preference  if 
he  comes  I  think  we  may  say  within  a  hundred  pounds  of  any  other 
publisher. 

I  inclose  you  some  facts  for  an  advertisement  of  the  work  which  I  fur- 
nished the  Harpers.  You  can  if  you  please  have  the  paper  copied  to  send 
to  such  publishers  as  you  may  invite  to  make  proposals  for  the  work. 
And  perhaps  you  will  think  it  best  to  add  for  their  information  the  sale  I 
have  made  here;  also  that  the  history  will  [consist]  of  between  ten  and 
eleven  hundred  pages  probably,  and  as  is  most  likely  nearer  the  latter 
than  the  former;  and  that  it  will  be  furnished  with  Appendix,  Index,  etc., 
etc.,  all  in  the  same  style  as  the  preceding  work.  The  printing  will  prob- 
ably be  completed  early  in  April,  and  as  the  Harpers  desire  to  get  it  out  in 
June,  and  it  must  first  appear  in  England,  I  should  desire  the  British  pub- 
lisher to  agree  to  bring  it  out  as  soon  after  March  as  the  reception  of  the 
proofs  will  allow  him.  .  .  . 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  to  you  that  as  I  am  to  part  with  the  copyright, 
the  most  important  thing  is  a  good  house  and  short  credit. 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

December  30,  1846 
My  dear  Gayangos: 

I  am  indebted  to  you  for  two  letters  —  dated  Oct.  11  and  Nov.  24. 
But  I  have  been  much  occupied  of  late  by  my  preparations  for  printing, 
now  begun,  by  making  contracts  with  publishers  etc.,  all  which  moves 
more  slowly  with  me,  as  from  the  state  of  my  eyes  I  am  obWgedfacere  per 
alium.  . . .  The  demand  here  is  excellent  for  historicals,  and  1500  copies 
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of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  have  been  purchased  here  the  last  year, 
though  it  is  the  third  year  since  the  work  was  issued.  Brother  Jonathan, 
you  see,  reads  something  else  besides  newspapers  and  almanacs. 

It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  sift  your  new  collection  of  manuscripts  for 
me,  and  I  should  hope  something  might  be  gleaned  from  Talavera's 
papers  in^the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Toledo,  from  your  account  of 
them.  But  I  would  only  select  what  is  of  most  importance.  Perhaps  too 
something  may  be  got  from  Granada,  the  residence  of  so  many  royal 
personages,  Christian  and  Moslem.  From  what  you  say  of  Don  Miguel 
Lafuente  y  Alcantara  I  shall  be  anxious  to  see  his  work.  It  must  be  valu- 
able to  obtain  such  commendation  from  you,  who  I  do  not  think  are  apt 
to  throw  away  your  applause  on  trifles.  .  .  .  Ticknor  .  .  .  has  been  reading 
lately  Mignet's  book  on  Antonio  Perez,  which  he  thinks  throws  great 
light  on  the  affairs  of  the  Court  and  Philip's  character.  I  now  begin  to 
look  for  box  No.  4,  though  I  shall  not  begin  to  fidget  till  I  hear  it  has  been 
actually  launched  on  the  faithless  billows  —  yet  faithful  I  have  hitherto 
found  them  —  and  I  will  recline  on  my  good  stars. 

You  express  your  surprise  that  I  should  have  alluded  to  my  collection 
for  Felipe  el  Prudente  as  nearly  complete,  and  think  after  all  some  manu- 
script may  one  day,  when  too  late,  turn  up  its  complaining  face  to  me, 
and  fill  me  with  regret.  Very  like,  but  so  it  would  be  if  I  were  to  allow 
you  to  take  up  your  time  by  going  on  collecting  for  me  till  Doomsday. 
No  collection  of  a  virtuoso  was  ever  yet  complete.  But  when  I  survey  my 
present  treasures,  and  my  means  of  coping  with  them  without  eyes,  they 
fill  me  with  almost  as  much  uneasiness  as  pleasure.  I  sometimes  think 
it  would  be  safer  to  take  only  a  branch  of  the  great  story,  as  the  War  of 
the  Netherlands,  for  instance.  I  am  like  a  poor  devil  with  a  rich  armoury 
around  him,  but  with  only  one  hand,  and  that  in  a  sling,  to  profit  by  it. 
But  Fate  cannot  rob  me  of  the  historical  bantlings  I  have  already  begot 
—  that  is  a  comfort. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  another  matter, 
but  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it.  On  looking  over  your  account  that  you 
sent  me  last  year,  I  feel  not  only  that  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  kind  and 
friendly  offices,  for  that  debt  I  am  very  willing  to  bear,  but  that  you  are 
also  much  out  of  pocket  by  your  faithful  devotion  to  my  interests.  You 
have  not  charged  me  as  you  ought,  during  your  residence  in  the  different 
places  where  you  have  stayed  chiefly  on  my  account.  Now  it  would  be  a 
satisfaction  to  me  if  I  could  feel  that  I  had  borne  my  full  proportion  of 
this.  I  happen  to  have  a  small  sum  in  Baring  &  Brothers'  hands,  and  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  —  I  hope  you  will  not  object  to  it  —  to  order 
them  to  accept  your  draft  for  a  hundred  pounds.  It  is  not  more  than  my 
share  of  expenses,  and  leaves  me  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  offices  which 
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can  only  be  repaid  with  a  grateful  heart.  I  wish  you  clearly  to  under- 
stand that  not  a  farthing  of  this  is  to  be  for  expenses  incurred  since  you 
wrote  me  last  year,  when  about  thirty  pounds  of  mine  remained  in  your 
hands.  If  this  balance  is  worked  up  you  must  let  me  know  that  I  may 
provide  for  any  additional  charges.  ...  I  am  sure  you  will  take  my  propo- 
sition in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  intended.  .  .  . 

The  '  Peru '  will  appear  probably  about  May  in  England,  and  June  here. 
Calderon  expresses  his  intention  to  translate  it.  But  I  have  no  great 
faith  in  his  perseverance.  You  say  that  Don  Pedro  Sabau  talks  of  trans- 
lating the  Mexico.  I  should  be  proud  to  have  a  good  version  made  in  the 
meridian  of  Madrid.  Does  he  know  that  two  translations  have  been  pub- 
lished at  Mexico? 


From  George  Sumner 

Paris,  January  2,  1847 
My  dear  Sir:  n 

I  have  too  long  delayed  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  friendly  and 
interesting  letter  of  May  last.  I  send  you  now,  with  this,  a  letter  from 
Viscount  de  Santarem  who  has  confided  to  me  two  volumes  of  his  great 
work  upon  Portuguese  Diplomatic  relations,  that  I  hope  to  send  you  in  a 
few  days  by  a  vessel  about  to  sail  for  Boston.  The  notices  which  he  has 
promised  you  will  all,  I  have  no  doubt,  make  their  appearance  in  due 
time,  but  the  poor  Viscount  is  loaded  down  with  labor,  illness  and  distress 
of  mind.  The  recent  events  in  Portugal,  the  total  lack  of  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  the  queen's  counsellors,  and  of  union  and  energy  on  the  part  of 
those  who  seek  for  something  better  than  that  which  now  exists,  must 
press  heavily  upon  the  spirits  of  every  enlightened  Portuguese.  It  is  hard 
to  say  how  matters  will  yet  end  in  the  little  kingdom;  possibly ',  by  the 
abdication  of  the  queen  in  favor  of  her  son,  but  probably  by  a  com- 
promise between  the  two  factions,  by  the  elevation  of  the  insurgent 
leaders  to  places  of  dignity,  by  a  generous  distribution  to  the  less  im- 
portant of  orders  and  titles,  Count,  Duke,  etc.,  etc.,  and  by  the  invention 
of  some  new  hocus-pocus  process  of  raising  cash,  which  will  be  turned  to 
account  by  all  concerned.1 

In  Spain  the  recent  elections  have  given  several  triumphs  to  the  Pro- 
gresistas,  and  it  was  tho't  in  Madrid  by  sober  people  that  the  present 

1  Maria  II  became  queen  in  1826  at  the  age  of  seven;  her  uncle  Don  Miguel  usurped  the 
throne  in  1828,  but  she  regained  it  in  1833.  Her  reign  was  a  series  of  insurrections  and 
political  disturbances.  On  January  7,  1847,  insurgents  occupied  Oporto.  Under  an  agree- 
ment with  France  and  England  Spanish  troops  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  revolutionary 
junta  on  June  26. 
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Ministry  would  totter  under  the  unpopularity  of  the  Montpensier  mar- 
riage. Among  those  elected  in  the  Opposition,  is  Evaristo  St.  Miguel,  one 
of  the  most  loyal  and  gallant  men  of  modern  Spain.1  I  am  not  aware 
whether  you  have  yet  received  his  'History  of  Philip  11/  printed  about  a 
twelvemonth  since,  which  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  rare  elegance 
and  terseness  of  its  style,  but  for  its  appreciations  of  the  military  opera- 
tions of  Philip.  It  is  curious  too,  to  see  Philip  judged  by  an  independent 
and  enlightened  Spaniard. 

Many  here  are  looking  forward  with  interest  to  the  appearance  of  the 
'  Conquest  of  Peru/  for  which  a  success  equal  to  that  of  the  Mexico  seems 
already  prepared.  There  is  an  opinion  upon  the  ancient  government  of 
Peru  which  may  perhaps  never  have  met  your  eye  in  the  writings  of  Sir 
Wm.  Temple,2  and  which  has  some  interest,  as  coming  from  him.  'Peru/ 
he  says,  'in  the  time  of  the  Incas'  reign,  I  take  to  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  constitutions  of  absolute  monarchy  that  has  been  in  the  world.' 
Temple's  works,  vol.  i  fol.,  p.  139. 

In  case  you  do  not  make  use  of  the  notice  upon  the  present  intrinsic 
value  of  old  Spanish  coins  which  I  sent  you  some  time  since,  perhaps  you 
will  have  the  kindness  to  put  it  one  side,  so  that  I  may  use  it  in  some  way 
or  other,  myself.  I  have  been  asked  to  prepare  Memoirs  for  the  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  and  for  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres  (for  the  volume  which  each  Academy  occasionally  pub- 
lishes under  the  title  of  Travaux  des  Savants  Etrangers),  and  I  have 
thought  of  different  subjects  in  each  of  which  this  examination  might 
enter  as  a  part.  I  should  prefer  however  that  you  turn  it  to  account  your- 
self should  you  consider  it  of  importance  to  you. 

You  will  be  shocked  by  the  dire  accounts  of  distress  in  Ireland,  which 
everyone  who  has  seen  that  unhappy  country  in  its  normal  state  of 
wretchedness,  is  deprived  of  the  consolation  of  regarding  as  exaggerated. 
Some  great  measure  must  and  doubtless  will  be  taken  during  the  coming 
session  of  Parliament.3  Those  who  have  chained  up  discussion  upon  the 
real  evil  of  Ireland  by  crying  out  'vested  rights'  —  they  should  rather 
say  vested  wrongs  —  will  be  I  fear  startled  by  some  unpalatable  truths. 
The  great  remedy  is  not  so  heroic  however  as  it  appears  to  be  at  first 
sight,  for  much  of  the  land  in  Ireland  having  been  given  for  military 
services,  is  subject  to  feudal  liabilities  —  one  of  the  most  important  of 
which  is,  the  right  of  resumption  on  the  part  of  the  suzerain,  if  the  serf 
be  misused  —  or  if  the  land  be  left  for  a  long  time  uncultivated. 

1  Evaristo  San  Miguel  y  Vallador,  1785— 1855. 

2  1 628-1699,  statesman,  patron  of  Jonathan  Swift  and  author  of  many  essays,  letters,  and 
memoirs. 

3  The  Irish  famine  of  1846  and  1847  was  at  lts  height.  Parliament  voted  £10,000,000  in 
relief  during  1847. 
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After  the  termination  of  my  observations  in  Ireland,  I  ventured  to 
suggest  this  resumption  of  uncultivated  lands  to  a  leading  member  of  the 
present  Whig  Ministry,  and  his  reply  was:  'It  must  come  to  that  sooner 
or  later,  but  how  much  more  easily  it  could  be  brought  about,  and  what  a 
blessing  it  would  be  for  Ireland,  could  we  hand  her  over  for  seven  years  to 
Prussia,  or  to  any  other  country  governed  by  an  enlightened  despot'  — 
a  striking  commentary  upon  English  domination! 

Count  Circourt  who  is  suffering  just  now  from  a  severe  cold,  the 
tribute  which  everyone  seems  forced  to  pay  to  this  un-Parisian  severity 
of  weather,  begs  me  to  remember  him  most  kindly  to  you.  He  sends  you 
a  further  notice  of  Bancroft's  history. 

Pray  believe  me,  dear  Sir,  with  sentiments  of  high  regard,  your  faithful 
friend  and  servant 

Geo.  Sumner 


From  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

London,  January  19,  1847 
My  dear  Sir: 

As  an  extraordinary  mail  is  going  out  by  the  Sarah  Sands  Steamer,  I 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  you,  that  in  compliance  with 
your  last  letter  of  the  30  December,  I  have  sold  your  History  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Peru  to  Mr.  Bentley  for  8oo£  on  the  same  terms  as  to  payment 
that  were  agreed  upon  in  the  disposal  of  the  Mexico.  He  has  the  engrav- 
ings and  your  directions  of  various  kinds  in  relation  to  the  form  and  other 
particulars  of  the  edition.  He  has  not  yet  sent  me  the  written  contract 
and  perhaps  may  not  do  so  until  the  copy  comes  forward.  But  that  is  of 
little  consequence.  It  has  not  been  by  any  means  so  difficult  in  the  present 
instance  to  bring  him  to  terms  as  I  apprehended  it  would  be,  or  indeed  as 
it  really  would  have  been,  if  I  had  not  formerly  shown  him  that  he  must 
pay  a  fair  price  for  your  works. 

He  is  of  course  in  full  possession  of  the  various  details  of  your  engage- 
ment with  the  American  publishers  and  will  soon  let  me  know  at  what 
period  he  wishes  to  issue  his  edition  to  the  public  here.  I  will  keep  you 
duly  informed  of  whatever  occurs. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  With  truest  respect  and  attachment,  Faithfully 
yours 

Thos.  Aspinwall 

P.S.    Mr.  Bentley  has  this  moment  (3  p.m.)  sent  in  the  contract. . . . 
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To  Caroline  Preble  Wormeley 

(Dictated) 

February  I,  1847 
My  dear  Caroline: 

I  am  going  to  ask  a  favour  of  you,  which  I  do  without  the  less  hesita- 
tion as  I  know  you  will  have  good  nature  as  good  taste.  I  am  in  the  com- 
mon condition  of  those  respectable  gentry  who  wish  to  make  a  decent 
show  in  the  world  without  paying  too  much  for  it.  Two  or  three  of  my 
friends  who  have  come  from  Europe  within  the  last  year  or  two  have 
brought  home  different  articles  of  plated  ware  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  detect  from  silver.  It  is  called  Elkinton  plate,  also  Electro- 
magnetico,  and  is  plated  on  white  metal.  This  is  the  description  I  get 
from  Dr.  Robbin  and  Edward  Perkins.  The  Doctor  showed  me  a 
waiter  as  big  as  a  common-sized  dinner  plate  such  as  I  gave  $100  for 
here  and  which  cost  him  only  thirty  shillings,  and  a  large  waiter  which 
cost  him  £5. 

Now  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  could  get  four  vegetable 
dishes  with  covers  and  one  waiter  made  for  me  of  this  ware,  the  waiter  to 
be  round  and  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  I  should  like  the  articles  as 
much  ornamented  as  your  taste  would  suggest.  I  should  like  my  coat  of 
arms  engraved  in  a  modest  way  on  the  articles,  this  being  very  republican, 
you  know.  I  enclose  you  the  stamp  such  as  I  put  in  my  books,  as  a  model 
for  the  form,  not  for  the  size,  which  should  be  much  smaller,  particularly 
on  the  vegetable  dishes.  I  think  on  the  whole  I  will  have  six  vegetable 
dishes  instead  of  four.  But  I  am  so  much  in  the  dark  about  the  cost  of 
this  ware  that  I  shall  leave  it  to  you  to  send  me  more  or  less  according  as 
the  money  holds  out,  which  I  would  not  have  exceed  £40.  I  will  also 
thank  your  good  husband  to  have  the  plate  sent  to  me  when  it  is  finished, 
and  if  he  will  advise  me  of  the  cost  I  will  instantly  remit  him  a  bill  for  the 
amount  or  pay  it  over  to  whom  he  directs.  I  will  make  no  apology,  my 
dear  Caroline,  for  giving  you  this  trouble,  as  I  know  you  will  require  none. 

We  are  all  in  good  health  here,  jogging  on  in  the  same  routine  as  usual, 
though  in  truth  it  has  been  a  merrier  one  for  me  than  usual  this  winter  as 
I  act  as  Lizzie's  chaperon,  which  I  assure  you  is  no  sinecure.1  I  have  fin- 
ished my  *  Conquest  of  Peru,'  which  is  now  passing  through  the  press.  . . . 

We  are  delighted  to  learn  that  you  are  so  soon  to  pitch  your  tents 
among  us  again,  though  it  be  only  for  a  season.  Susan  desires  affection- 
ate remembrances  to  you,  your  husband  and  Elizabeth.  Pray  add  mine, 
and  believe  me,  dear  Caroline. 

1  His  daughter  Elizabeth  was  nineteen. 
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P.S.  When  you  see  the  Bancrofts  pray  remember  me  kindly  to  them. 
I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  they  have  met  with  so  cordial  a  welcome  from 
both  John  and  Jenny  Bull. 


To  Obadiah  Rich 

(Dictated) 

February  I,  1847 
Dear  Sir: 

...  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  disposed  of  your  manuscripts  to  Mr. 
Lenox.  But  unless  this  is  essential  to  the  integrity  of  his  collection,  — 
which  it  can  hardly  be,  since  the  Peruvian  manuscripts  are  a  separate 
affair  by  themselves  —  I  should  be  very  reluctant  to  part  with  them. 
They  are  the  old  soldiers  with  whom  I  have  fought  my  battles,  and  it 
pleases  me  to  see  the  veterans  who  have  done  me  good  service,  though 
their  day  is  over. 

It  is  also  not  very  safe  to  part  with  authorities,  as  you  are  aware,  that 
I  may  have  occasion  to  turn  to  for  defence  against  some  carping  critics, 
or  to  supply  some  new  matter  for  subsequent  editions. 

From  Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter 

Rome,  February  15,  1847 
Dear  William: 

I  owe  you  many,  many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  by  the  last  Steamer, 
and  could  I  hope  to  give  you  half  as  much  pleasure  in  return,  I  should 
count  this  one  of  my  bright  days.  However  this  may  be  I  cannot  find  my 
apology  in  the  scenes  around  me;  everything  here  speaks  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  feelings  and  unless  one  is  dead  to  everything  that  gives  a 
grace  to  life  they  must  kindle  in  this  genial  atmosphere.  I  suppose  Rome 
changes  less  than  any  other  city  —  as  it  was  thirty  years  since,  it  is  now 
with  few  exceptions.  The  Romans  make  their  additions  by  excavations 
and  this  is  slow  work.  The  present  Pope  x  is  doing  all  he  can  in  this  way. 
He  has  ordered  all  beggars  who  are  able,  to  take  shovel  in  hand,  and 
though  they  do  not  exhibit  any  great  alacrity  of  spirit,  they  go  slowly  on, 
and  earn  something  every  day,  which  is  paid  of  course  by  Government. 
I  suppose  'the  nameless  column  with  a  buried  base'  has  found  both  name 
and  base  since  you  were  here;  it  proves  to  be  a  pillar  erected  to  Phocas,2 
and  by  the  enterprise  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  3  it  is  entirely  freed 

1  Pius  IX,  1 792-1 878;  he  had  become  Pope  in  June,  1846. 

a  He  usurped  the  Eastern  Empire  in  602  a.d.  and  was  deposed  and  put  to  death  in  610. 

»  Elizabeth  Hervey,  1 758-1 824,  wife  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire.  After  his  death  in 
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from  the  rubbish  which  covered  its  foot.  They  have  very  lately  too 
opened  some  columbarit  of  the  Scipios  and  as  all  the  urns,  sarcophagi, 
etc.,  remain  as  yet  where  they  were  found  it  is  a  very  interesting  spot.  I 
raised  the  lids  of  many  of  the  vessels  and  found  ashes  and  bones.  Had 
they  been  a  Scipio's  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  pocket  a  finger,  but 
having  only  been  his  slave's  I  did  not  disturb  them;  the  Scipios'  tomb 
contains  no  ashes  now.  They  have  also  within  a  few  years  uncovered  a 
tomb  just  outside  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  City,  apparently  the  last 
home  of  an  ancient  Baker!  It  has  no  beauty  to  recommend  it,  but  curi- 
ously enough  has  circular  holes  all  around  its  sides  marvellously  resem- 
bling ovens,  and  the  bas-reliefs  represent  men  at  work  at  his  trade.  Arty x 
and  I  saw  the  sun  go  down  last  night  from  the  arches  of  the  Coliseum  and 
a  glorious  view  it  is.  Can  you  not  see  it  with  your  mind's  eye?  This 
beautiful  Italian  sky  warming  the  old  Ruins  with  its  rosy  light,  and  add- 
ing new  charms  to  the  bunches  of  wallflower,  laurel  and  ivy  that  hang 
from  every  crevice,  while  the  snowy  mountains  rejoice  in  the  parting 
smile.  The  Coliseum,  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  and  Baths  of  Caracalla 
are  my  favorites.  I  sit  there  many  an  hour  while  Frank  is  sketching,  idly 
picking  up  bits  of  the  richest  marbles  which  once  adorned  the  Halls. 
St.  Peter's  does  not  interest  me  in  the  least.  I  have  only  been  there  twice 
and  feel  much  less  impressed  by  it  than  I  was  by  the  Duomo  at  Florence. 
I  think  it  is  owing  to  its  being  very  bright,  while  the  Cathedral  is  dimly 
lighted  through  the  richest  stained  glass.  We  see  a  great  deal  of  the  Craw- 
fords,2  they  live  very  near  and  Mrs.  C.  drives  about  with  us  constantly. 
She  is  a  nice  little  body,  very  excitable  and  lively,  and  very  much  in  love 
with  her  husband.  He  has  some  pretty  things  in  his  studio,  and  is  now 
modelling  a  full-sized  daughter  of  Herodias  which  I  think  will  be  quite 
successful;  there  is  also  a  group  in  progress  for  Charles  Perkins  3  of  Gany- 
mede trying  to  console  Hebe  for  her  loss  of  office,  which  in  marble  will  be 
expressive.  Plaster  is  such  a  dead  material  it  does  not  give  the  effect 
either  of  the  clay  or  marble.  His  statues  are  better  adapted  to  our  no- 
tions than  Powers's,  in  being  draped.  But  Powers's  Eve  and  Greek  [Slave] 
are  both  surpassingly  lovely.  He  has  very  few  in  his  studio  and  I  imagine 
spends  a  great  deal  of  time  upon  them.  He  makes  a  good  many  busts 
too,  portrait  and  Ideal.  These  beautiful  things  require  a  long  purse  — 
all  the  best  sculptors  have  high  prices.   Powers  has  $3000  for  his  statues, 

181 1  she  lived  in  Rome,  where  she  spent  large  sums  in  excavating  the  Forum  and  main- 
tained a  distinguished  salon. 

1  Arthur  Dexter,  1 830-1 897;  he  was  about  to  enter  Harvard  College,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated ninth  in  his  class  in  1851. 

2  Thomas  Crawford,  18 14-1857;  he  studied  under  Thorwaldsen  in  Rome  and  spent  most 
of  his  later  life  there. 

3  Charles  Callahan  Perkins,  1823-1886,  the  etcher  and  art  lover. 
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$500  for  his  busts,  Crawford  $300  for  statuettes.  I  am  glad  of  it,  they 
just  make  a  living  after  all,  though  it  seems  to  us  a  great  price.  I  was 
sorry  Wm.  Amory's  x  order  did  not  enable  Frank  to  employ  Crawford, 
both  on  his  account  and  because  we  should  have  been  sure  of  something 
beautiful,  but  we  have  looked  about  a  good  deal  and  finally  ordered 
(with  Crawford's  approval)  a  copy  from  an  antique  which  I  hope  will  be 
pretty.  F.  has  taken  great  pleasure  already  in  the  search  and  if  it  prove 
successful  he  will  be  doubly  glad.  The  Pope  is  extremely  popular;  he  is  a 
fine  looking  man  with  silvery  grey  locks  and  an  intelligent  eye,  while  his 
mouth  indicates  benignity  and  sweetness.  You  know  he  liberated  the 
prisoners  who  had  been  confined  for  political  offences.  He  also  refused 
the  usual  homage  of  the  Jews,  who  annually  deliver  their  laws  to  the 
Pontiff.  He  found  his  Cardinals  would  not  work  as  he  desired  and  he  ap- 
pointed another  council  to  aid  him.  He  is  trying  to  have  the  people  in- 
structed in  useful  arts,  and  he  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  preserve  the  Ruins 
from  further  decay.  This  latter  work  will  be  more  profitable  to  posterity 
than  to  us,  for  the  new  brick-work  sadly  mars  the  effect  of  Time.  He  has 
filled  up  gaps  in  the  Coliseum  and  now  is  restoring  the  corridors  in  the  in- 
terior like  the  ancient.  We  are  now  in  the  hey-day  of  folly  and  the  Car- 
nival, a  most  extraordinary  exhibition.  We  live  on  the  Corso  so  we  have 
only  a  step  upon  the  balcony  to  be  in  the  midst  of  it  and  pelt  and  be 
pelted  with  the  rest.  Today  has  been  unhappily  rainy  so  there  was  little 
fun,  though  ladies  still  drove  up  and  down  and  poor  Harlequin  danced 
under  his  umbrella.  One  I  saw  walking  with  a  very  grave  air  under  the 
broken  sticks  without  any  silk  upon  them,  a  better  joke  to  us  than  to  him. 
We  expect  to  go  to  Naples  next  week,  remain  a  fortnight  and  return  to  our 
quarters  here.  When  the  heat  drives  us  away  we  shall  go  to  Florence, 
Venice,  back  to  France,  to  the  Netherlands  and  England,  giving  up  Ger- 
many for  the  sake  of  staying  longer  in  Rome.  I  congratulate  you  upon 
having  written  Finis  to  your  new  work  and  when  you  have  fairly  launched 
it,  I  hope  you  will  rest  your  eyes,  and  patch  up  before  you  begin  again.  If 
you  could  only  wake  up  some  lovely  morning  in  Rome  you  might  easily 
refresh  mind  and  body,  but  to  tell  the  truth  it  is  a  weary  journey  and  one 
*  wishes  they  had  not  come/  like  Uncle  Torrey,  many  a  time  before  they 
reach  it.  Peru  will  be  out  long  before  I  reach  England  but  I  suppose  I 
shall  not  see  it.  Perhaps  it  will  be  my  companion  home  if  I  am  sailor 
enough  to  read,  which  I  could  not  do  coming  out.  At  all  events  it  is  a 
pleasure  in  store.  I  hope  Mother  did  not  suffer  any  more  from  her  fall, 
but  I  shall  not  feel  quite  easy  till  I  hear  again.  I  trust  you  have  received 
your  bronzes  and  like  them.  We  have  seen  nothing  here  we  like  so  well. 
The  marble  ruins  are  very  pretty,  they  make  them  in  Giallo  and  Rosso.8 

1  Brother  of  Mrs.  Prescott. 
a  Yellow  and  red. 
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The  latter  is  now  so  rare  it  is  quite  valuable,  but  I  think  the  Jaune  the 
prettier.  Give  my  love  to  Susan,  Wm.,  Eliz.  and  Amory  and  believe  me 
yours  very  truly 

E.  D. 

P.S.   Frank  charges  me  with  his  kind  remembrances  to  you  and  yours. 


To  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall 

(Dictated)    - 

Boston,  February  22,  1847 
My  dear  Sir: 

.  .  .  The  price  you  obtained  for  the  book  gave  me  great  satisfaction,  and 
still  more  to  think  that  the  negotiation  did  not  cost  you  so  much  trouble 
as  formerly.  But  your  last  letter  sets  me  all  adrift  again,  and  I  fear  as  the 
Yankees  say  we  are  in  a  fix.  One  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  is  that  the 
amount  of  matter  shall  be  within  160  pages  of  that  of  the  'Conquest  of 
Mexico.'  This  cannot  be.  .  .  .  The  first  volume  already  printed  amounts 
to  527  pages.  There  have  been  245  of  the  second  volume  printed,  leaving 
about  300  more,  so  that  this  volume  will  amount  to  about  545  pages,  in- 
cluding Appendix  and  Index.  The  sum  total  of  pages  in  the  two  volumes 
therefore  will  probably  turn  out  not  very  far  from  1070  pages  either  way. 
You  see  that  this  amount,  which  conforms  to  the  statement  I  made  orig- 
inally, will  fall  very  far  short  of  that  stipulated  for  in  your  present  con- 
tract with  Bentley,  being  400  pages  less  than  the  amount  of  the  'Con- 
quest of  Mexico/ 

This  is  an  awkward  dilemma,  as  Bentley  has  in  his  possession  so  much 
of  the  first  volume,  and  I  must  confess  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  misapprehension.  I  would  by  no  means  let  him  have  more  matter 
until  the  contract  is  settled  on  its  true  basis,  though  I  am  very  desirous 
that  the  work  should  be  brought  out  in  London  as  soon  as  possible  in 
order  that  I  may  comply  with  my  engagements  here.  I  can  only  repeat 
that  whatever  arrangements  you  may  make  I  shall  approve  of  as  know- 
ing that  they  will  be  most  judicious.  .  . . 

The  publisher  has  always  allowed  me  twelve  copies  for  myself,  a  small 
affair,  but  which  as  I  should  have  to  buy  them  of  him  for  distribution  is 
worth  remembering.  I  suppose  also  that  he  has  no  thought  but  of  bring- 
ing out  the  first  edition  of  the  work  at  least  in  as  good  style  as  the  'Mex- 
ico,' a  thing  I  deem  of  much  importance,  though  perhaps  he  did  think  to 
mention  it  in  the  contract. . . . 
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From  Caroline  Preble  Wormeley 

London,  March  3,  1847 
My  dear  William: 

Your  letter  reached  me  by  the  last  steamer  and  I  lost  no  time  in  at- 
tending to  your  commissions.  .  .  . 

We  dined  at  the  Bancrofts  last  week,  they  are  very  well  established  in 
Eaton  Square  and  Mrs.  B.  seems  sufficiently  pleased  with  the  elevated 
position  she  holds  in  this  country.  We  met  there  Carlyle  l  and  his  wife. 
I  am  no  great  admirer  of  his  writings,  and  like  still  less  the  man.  His 
appearance  and  manners  are  both  against  him,  his  accent  the  broadest 
Scotch,  and  his  chief  object  seemed  to  be  to  disagree  with  the  opinions  of 
others;  his  wife  I  believe  was  true  when  she  told  me  he  had  never  been 
known  to  coincide  with  any  one  upon  any  subject.  .  .  . 

Adieu  my  dear  William.  I  have  hardly  left  room  to  congratulate  you 
upon  the  success  of  your  new  work,  and  to  assure  you  of  the  continued 
regard  of  Your  very  sincere  friend 

Caroline  W. 

From  George  Bancroft 

90  Eaton  Square,  March  3,  1 847 
My  dear  Prescott: 

Mr.  Ford,  whom  I  met  a  few  evenings  ago,  has  sent  me  a  little  volume 
to  be  forwarded  to  you,  pleading  indeed,  that  it  is  a  very  inadequate 
return  for  what  he  received  from  you.  His  volume  shall  not  go  unac- 
companied by  a  word  from  me,  for  I  have  not  heard  from  you  nor  written 
to  you,  since  the  lines  of  our  lives  were  cast  in  these  pleasant  places.  I 
say  pleasant  places,  for  universal  hospitality  and  kindness  make  it  so  to 
us,  though  in  other  respects  the  condition  of  English  affairs  is  gloomy  in 
the  extreme.  Millions  of  the  Irish  fasten  themselves  on  the  public  treas- 
ury of  England;  and  exist  in  inert,  apathetic  dependence  as  idle  pension- 
ers, pleading  misery  as  their  title  to  bounty,  and  seeking  to  make  that 
bounty  perpetual  by  their  own  listless  indifference  to  their  welfare.  But 
I  did  not  mean  to  write  of  the  pestilence  and  famine  that  are  devastating 
Ireland;  or  tell  you  how  terrible  a  vengeance  the  Irish  people  are  taking, 
for  having  in  old  times  been  burdened  with  pensions  to  the  English 
aristocracy. 

Poor  O'Connel  is  fast  drawing  near  his  end;*  nor  have  I  as  yet  seen 

1  Carlyle  at  this  time  was  in  his  fifty-second  year;  Sartor  Resartus  had  been  published 
in  1834,  the  History  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1837,  and  Cromwell's  Letters  in  1845. 

2  Daniel  O'Connell,  1 775-1 847.   He  died  May  15th. 
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him;  but  Shiel,1  his  great  co-adjutor  in  the  work  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, came  up  to  me  the  other  evening  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his 
first  words  related  to  you.  He  said  more  about  you,  than  I  shall  repeat; 
and  in  addition  to  his  own  ardent  expressions,  which  had  all  the  fervor  of 
Irish  impetuosity,  uttered  in  a  shrill  clear  voice,  that  you  would  think  was 
a  woman's,  he  told  me  that  the  late  Lord  Holland  used  to  say  unre- 
servedly to  Englishmen,  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  England  could  have 
written  a  history  like  yours  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  I  find  here  your 
name  as  familiar  as  though  you  had  been  born  here;  and  at  Christmas 
your  books  were  as  regularly  advertised  as  suitable  books  for  presents,  as 
they  are  in  Boston. 

Our  brother  Historians,  here,  I  see  very  often.  Lord  Mahon,  younger 
by  four  or  five  years  than  either  of  us,  has  a  young,  and  beautiful  and 
really  charming  wife,  who  wins  all  hearts.2  Hallam  has  a  countenance,  so 
full  of  benevolence,  mildly  radiant  with  a  most  gentle  and  kindly  expres- 
sion, that  he  wins  very  rapidly  on  those  that  see  him.  The  candor  that 
pervades  his  nature  and  lights  up  his  features  makes  you  less  regard  a 
hesitancy  of  utterance.  His  good  judgment  shows  itself  as  much  in  con- 
versation as  in  his  books;  and  his  mind  takes  the  widest  range.  He  tells  a 
pleasant  story  with  animation,  and  as  for  the  extent  of  his  learning,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  fathom  it.  Milman,  with  less  vigor  of  character,  is  as  mild 
and  agreeable  as  possible;  modest  and  unpretending;  full  of  taste  and  of 
learning;  hospitable  and  as  worthy  a  nature  as  has  sheltered  itself  for  a 
century  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster.  But  Macaulay  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinary man  of  them  all.  He  rises  in  my  esteem  (a  cold  word  for 
what  I  mean)  every  time  I  see  him;  for  his  foibles  show  themselves  at 
once;  his  greatness  by  degrees.  He  has  the  most  nearly  universal  know- 
ledge of  any  man  I  ever  met;  and  his  memory  is  as  much  disciplined  to 
accuracy,  as  the  extent  of  his  reading  is  boundless.  I  have  met  him  in 
all  sorts  of  companies,  and  everywhere  he  is  the  oracle  of  all  present. 
Among  churchmen  he  shows  more  knowledge  of  ecclesiastics  than  all  the 
bishops;  he  will  go  ahead  of  Milman  and  keep  in  advance  in  quoting  the 
fathers  of  the  church  and  even  the  later  Latin  authors;  and  when  Hallam 
falters  about  a  letter  of  Pliny,  he  will  give  its  date  and  tenor,  and  perhaps 
begin  to  quote  it  word  for  word.  I  think  him,  what  is  so  rare,  greater 
than  his  books.  His  defect  is,  that  while  he  is  very  candid  and  laborious 
and  of  good  impartial  intentions  as  an  inquirer,  yet,  when  he  forms  an 
opinion,  he  fastens  upon  a  subject  or  a  character  with  a  tenacity  and 
vehemence  which  sometimes  lead  him  to  judgments  which  a  more  tran- 

1  Richard  Lalor  Sheil,  1791-1851,  member  of  Parliament,  barrister,  and  author  of  several 
tragedies. 
a  Emily  Harriet,  daughter  of  General  Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  bart. 
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quil  mind  would  qualify.  But  enough.  Best  regards  to  your  mother. 
Do  not  let  your  wife  forget  or  become  indifferent  to  me.  Let  me  hear 
from  you.   Put  me  in  a  way  to  render  you  any  service.   Ever  yours 

Geo.  Bancroft 


To  George  Bancroft 

Boston,  April  I,  1847 
My  dear  Bancroft: 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  Ford's  book.  He  is  as  full  of  Castilian  as 
if  he  had  been  raised  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  He  is  my  old  reviewer  in  the 
'Quarterly/  and  has  done  me  since  a  kind  office  in  furnishing  a  very 
beautiful  medallion  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  for  my  Ferdinand  and 
Isabel. 

It  was  good-natured  of  you  to  give  me  so  many  particulars  of  persons 
with  whose  names  and  writings  I  am  so  familiar.  The  society  in  which 
you  move  now  is  in  many  respects  the  most  to  be  coveted  in  the  world  — 
so  much  wit,  learning,  high  breeding;  all  that  health,  rank  and  education 
can  give  —  the  Corinthian  capital,  is  it  not?  I  think  Macaulay  seems  to 
have  made  the  greatest  impression  on  you  —  'Miracle  Macaulay*  as 
Mackintosh  used  to  call  him.  And  yet  I  have  heard  some  say  that  he 
disserted  somewhat  too  domineeringly  at  the  dinner-table  for  the  per- 
fection of  social  intercourse,  which  should  be  democratic  in  its  essence. 
You  will  listen  I  suppose  with  pleasure  to  Rogers's  anecdotes,  octogena- 
rian though  he  be.1  But  Sidney  Smith  is  a  sad  loss  for  you2  —  Alas! 
poor  Yorick.  Though  Yorick  had  not  half  so  much  matter  in  his  noddle. 
John  Bull,  now  that  he  is  gone,  still  lives  on  the  reminiscences  of  his  good 
things  —  better  than  the  new  ones  cooked  up  by  others.  I  had  many 
kind  messages  from  him,  and  should  have  liked  much  to  have  seen  him. 
Winthrop  goes  out  to  this  vessel,  and  do  you  know  I  came  within  an  ace 
of  going  with  him.  He  found  a  stateroom  for  me,  and  Everett  pressed  it 
strong  on  me  to  go.  So  I  wavered  for  a  moment,  when  the  thoughts  of 
home  —  '  nor  wife  nor  children  more  shall  he  behold '  and  a'  that  —  came 
rushing  on  me,  and  I  felt  I  must  resign  the  pleasure  of  a  London  visit. 
Everett,  by  the  bye,  is  in  a  most  uneasy  seat.  He  has  unhappily  shown 
the  mischievous  little  commonwealth  over  which  he  presides  that  he  is 
thin-skinned.  And  you  know  the  malicious  pleasure  which  boys  have  in 
teasing  men  and  animals,  when  they  find  how  to  do  it.  He  is  very  con- 
scientious, but  too  austere  in  his  notions,  and  encumbers  himself  with  the 
details  of  government  to  a  greater  degree  even  than  his  laborious  prede- 

1  Samuel  Rogers  was  born  in  1763. 
•Died  1845. 
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cessor,1  which  was  not  needed.  I  am  sorry  that  he  ever  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, but  not  half  so  sorry,  I  suspect,  as  he  is  himself.  He  wears  a  face 
on  which  care  and  anxiety  have  written  rather  a  melancholy  story. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  of  London  too  much.  His  wife  and  daughter  talk  of 
it  a  good  deal.  Mem.  don't  stay  abroad  long  enough  to  lose  one's  relish 
for  home. 

How  do  you  get  on  with  the  historicals  ?  Bowen  *  is  going  out  in  this 
steamer  and  I  suppose  will  give  you  a  jog.  But  how  can  a  Minister  find 
time  to  make  books?  Everett  thinks  there  will  be  little  time  for  that. 
Sparks  is  at  work,  he  tells  me,  but  at  what  pace  I  don't  know.  He  says 
he  will  not  bring  out  less  than  a  brace  of  volumes  at  once.  It  is  impossible 
you  should  cross  in  your  tracks.  You  hardly  work  in  the  same  elements, 
any  more  than  a  bird  and  a  quadruped.  You  will  have  great  advantages 
where  you  are  for  storing  up  ammunition  for  the  war. 

I  suppose  you  are  kept  informed  of  the  great  discoveries  in  a  scientific 
way  that  we  have  been  making  here.  The  ether  promises  to  beat  every- 
thing since  the  creation  of  man.3  It  strips  life  —  and  almost  death  —  of 
half  its  terrors.  That  men  should  ride  forty  or  fifty  miles  an  hour  would 
not  have  been  so  startling  to  the  last  generation,  as  that  men  should  have 
legs  and  arms  cut  off  without  feeling  it. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  in  Boston,  Professor  Peirce  4  of 
Cambridge  —  great  you  know  in  mathematics  —  read  a  paper  to  prove 
that  Le  Verrier's  planet,  found  just  where  he  had  predicted,  was  not  the 
planet  he  had  been  looking  for  after  all ! s  This  he  endeavours  to  show  by 
more  than  a  hundred  observations  which  prove  that  such  a  planet  would 
not  account  for  the  perturbations  of  Uranus.  The  learned  Professor, 
whose  mathematical  logic  I  am  incapable  of  estimating,  seems  to  have 
settled  this  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction. . . . 

I  should  like  right  well  to  accompany  you  in  a  visit  to  some  of  our 
fellow-labourers  in  the  great  historic  field,  Hallam,  Milman,  Lord  Mahon, 
with  whom  however  I  have  never  had  any  communication.  I  should  like 
to  take  Lord  Morpeth  by  the  hand  again,  and  the  immortal  Pickwick,  but 
I  fear  it  will  not  be  in  this  world.  Pray  commend  me  to  them  if  it  comes 
into  your  mind  when  you  meet  them,  and  also  to  the  Lyells  and  the  ven- 
erated Bard  of  Memory.6 

1  Josiah  Quincy,  President  of  Harvard  College  1 829-1 845. 

a  Charles  Bowen,  publisher  of  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States. 

i  Ether  was  first  administered  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  on  October  16, 
1846. 

4  Benjamin  Peirce,  1809-1880,  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  at  Harvard 
College  1 842-1 880.   The  paper  is  not  found  in  the  printed  Memoirs  of  the  Academy. 

s  Urbain  Jean  Joseph  le  Verrier,  1811-1877,  joint  discoverer  of  Neptune  with  John 
Couch  Adams  in  1846.   He  became  Director  of  the  Paris  Observatory  in  1854. 

6  Samuel  Rogers,  author  of  The  Pleasures  of  Memory, 
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Pray  give  me  an  occasional  batch  of  your  life  in  London  or  the  country, 
if  you  ever  have  an  idle  hour  to  spare. 

Susan  desires  kind  remembrances  to  you  and  to  your  wife.  I  under- 
stand no  Minister's  lady  has  ever  made  a  more  favourable  impression  in 
the  brilliant  circles  of  London,  and  I  can  well  believe  it.  .  . . 


To  Richard  Ford 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  April  i,  1847 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  for  this  second  proof  of  your  kind- 
ness. A  book  from  you  is  right  welcome,  for  you  are  as  steeped  in  Cas- 
tilian  as  if  you  had  been  born  and  bred  an  hidalgo.  Your  learning  and 
your  jokes, 

'For  many  a  joke  had  he*1 

all  relish  of  the  Land  of  Chivalry.  I  wish  I  had  passed  the  time  there 
which  you  have,  and  to  such  good  purpose.  There  is  nothing  like  having 
lived  in  the  country  and  among  the  people  one  writes  about.  What  a 
freshness  is  given  to  Le  Sage!  It  has  been  my  lot  never  to  have  been  in 
Spain  or  in  Mexico.  A  foreigner  observes  so  much  more  than  a  native, 
who  takes  everything  as  a  matter  of  course  in  his  own  country.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  best  informed  Don  will  pick  up  a  great  deal  that  is  new  —  as 
well  as  true  —  out  of  your  volumes,  for  his  edification  and  delight.  .  .  . 

I  have  now  the  decks  cleared  for  a  History  of  Philip  II,  and  a  noble  col- 
lection of  manuscripts  for  it  on  my  shelves,  if  I  can  muster  courage  for  a 
work  of  longue  haleine.  But  my  eyes  are  good  for  anything  but  to  work 
with.  Yet  what  can  a  man  do  with  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  come 
round  so  regularly,  if  he  does  not  work? 

To  George  Sumner 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  April  1,  1847 
My  dear  Sir: 

.  .  .  I  send  you  with  this  your  excellent  memoranda  on  the  Castilian 
currency  of  the  sixteenth  century.  I  do  this  at  your  suggestion,  as  you 
think  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  have  them,  and  they  are  now  no 
longer  necessary  to  me.  I  have  reviewed  them  and  considered  the  results 
with  as  much  attention  as  I  am  capable  of  giving  the  subject,  and  I  ad- 
mire more  and  more  the  acuteness  and  patience  which  you  have  shown  in 
1  Golds  Tilth's  Deserted  Village,  202. 
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this  investigation,  from  the  mere  desire  of  arriving  at  truth,  and  I  wish  I 
could  boast  a  similar  patience  and  skill  in  mathematical  researches.  Yet 
I  have  not  adopted  your  conclusions,  for  it  really  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  true  way  of  giving  the  reader  a  just  notion  of  the  value  of  any  sum  in 
a  distant  age  is  by  showing  him  its  equivalent,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the 
amount  of  commodities  it  may  be  said  to  represent  in  our  own;  in  other 
words,  by  ascertaining  its  commercial  value.  It  should,  I  admit,  be  clearly 
explained  to  the  reader  that  this  is  the  principle  on  which  the  sums  have 
been  reduced.  To  this  I  fear  I  was  not  sufficiently  attentive  in  my  former 
works,  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  obviate  any  misapprehension  on  that 
score  by  an  explicit  statement  in  this.  I  hope  on  reconsidering  the  matter 
you  will  not  disapprove  of  my  conclusions. 

You  are  prolonging  your  stay  beyond  what  your  friends,  and  probably 
yourself,  had  anticipated,  in  the  cultivated  capital  of  the  Continent. 
How  well  you  are  occupied  and  how  profitably  to  yourself  and  others,  you 
give  abundant  proofs  in  the  admirable  communications  you  have  fur- 
nished us,  by  which  I  trust  your  countrymen  may  benefit.  You  are  not 
one  of  those  who  forget  their  native  land,  its  weal  and  its  woes,  in  the  at- 
tractions of  an  elegant  and  intellectual  society.  It  is  indeed  an  intellectual 
life  that  you  are  leading,  manifesting  a  generous  principle,  most  favour- 
able both  to  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  patriotism.  You  have  good 
right  to  both  qualities,  for  they  belong  in  their  widest  sense  to  another 
member  of  your  family.  Your  brother  Charles  has  made  himself  con- 
spicuous by  his  exertions  in  this  generous  cause,  and  if  he  is  carried  some- 
times beyond  what  more  prudent  and  matter-of-fact  minds  would  ap- 
prove, it  is,  as  they  must  admit,  on  the  virtuous  side;  and  no  one  can  read 
his  various  effusions  without  admiring  the  learning  and  logical  reasoning 
by  which  he  supports  the  most  elevated  maxims,  impracticable  though 
some  may  deem  them  in  their  full  extent.  There  are  few  men  here  on 
whom  I  place  so  great  reliance,  and  for  whom  I  entertain  so  sincere  a 
regard. 

We  are  getting  on  in  the  political  way,  one  cannot  tell  how.  Just  now 
we  have  a  mad  ambition  for  conquest,  but  we  seem  to  be  fighting  a  ghost 
who  flits  from  us,  or  allows  us  to  cut  him  through  and  through  without 
suffering  from  it  a  jot.  Our  government  is  in  as  bad  hands  as  need  be, 
but  we  go  ahead  like  a  great  lusty  brat  that  will  work  his  way  into  the 
full  size  of  a  man,  from  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  whatever  quacks 
and  old  women  may  do  to  break  it. 

We  have  just  made  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age,  or  of  any  age,  in 
the  application  of  ether  —  the  Letheon.  And  now  this  glorious  discovery 
is  tarnished  on  the  threshold  by  a  vulgar  squabble  as  to  who  shall  have 
the  credit  of  it.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Dr.  Jackson,  a  scientific  chem- 
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ist,  first  recommended  its  application,  understanding  its  power  of  blunt- 
ing the  senses  to  pain  and  yet  not  comprehending  by  any  means  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  could  be  carried.  And  Dr.  Morton,  an  uneducated 
dentist,  first  proved  on  his  own  patients  and  by  reporting  it  to  the  regu- 
lar physicians  for  theirs,  the  real  extent  and  value  of  the  discovery.  There 
is  glory  enough,  one  might  think,  in  such  a  discovery  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings not  merely  of  two,  but  a  hundred  men. 

I  am  just  passing  my  last  proof  sheets  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru  through 
the  press  at  Cambridge.  ...  I  thought  from  the  interest  you  have  kindly 
shown  in  my  literary  labours  you  might  like  to  know  this  much  about  my 
coming  bantling. 

To  Richard  Bentley 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  April  i,  1847 
My  dear  Sir: 

From  Col.  Aspinwall  I  learn  that  you  have  become  the  proprietor  of  the 
English  copyright  of  the  'Conquest  of  Peru/  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  got 
a  round  thousand  for  the  volumes,  as  my  bargain  here  is  so  much  better 
than  I  made  for  the  preceding  work,  but  I  am  glad  that  you  are  to  be  my 
publisher.  Indeed  our  long  and  friendly  relations  led  me  to  instruct  Col. 
Aspinwall  to  deal  with  you  on  more  favourable  terms  than  with  other 
publishers,  and  I  hope  you  will  find  the  work  go  off  side  by  side  with  its 
Mexican  brother. . . . 

I  am  very  glad  I  did  not  abridge  my  histories  as  I  once  intended.  Yet 
perhaps  the  day  may  come  for  a  cheaper  edition.  But  instead  of  that,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  an  edition  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  of  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico,  published  with  illustrations  like  Barante's  'Dues  de 
Bourgogne*  delicately  executed  on  wood,  might  be  a  very  salable  article. 
The  Spanish-Arab  architecture,  costumes,  etc.,  in  the  former  work,  and 
the  Aztec  in  the  latter,  with  the  picturesque  scenery  in  both,  would  with 
the  brilliant  equipment,  etc.,  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  make  a  most  attractive  subject  for  the  pencil.  And  such  a  work 
might  be  published  in  numbers,  with  a  handsome  letter-press.  I  have 
thought  of  it  myself,  but  as  yet,  the  books  walk  off  here  well  enough  on 
their  own  legs.  . . . 

I  had  some  little  thought  of  crossing  the  water  and  paying  a  visit  to 
your  'tight  little  island'  in  this  April  steamer.  But  as  the  time  came  my 
courage  failed  as  usual.  I  hate  the  water,  and  I  enjoy  my  summers  here 
in  the  country  and  on  the  sea-shore  very  well.  So  I  have  let  a  friend  go 
without  me,  who  offered  me  half  his  stateroom.  But  the  day  may  come. 
Meantime,  though  with  half  an  eye,  I  may  grind  out  more  history  if  time 
goe«  heavy. ... 
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From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

April  19,  1847 
My  dear  Friend: 

Although  I  have  no  letter  from  you  to  answer  I  am  writing  these  few 
lines  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  March,  and  not  before,  the  brigantine 
Austin  sailed  from  Cadiz  for  New  York,  carrying  a  case  of  books  for 
Ticknor  and  you. . . . 

Next  month  I  shall  send  another  case  with  the  remaining  books  and 
manuscripts  that  I  have  collected  for  you,  and  the  Mexican  paintings, 
which  I  beg  you  will  accept  in  testimony  of  my  unalterable  regard  and 
my  profound  gratitude  for  the  many  favors  which  you  have  bestowed  on 
me. . . . 

I  shall  also  send  you  the  result  of  my  inquiries  and  investigations  on  the 
mysterious  affair  of  Prince  Carlos,  and  finally  a  summary  of  our  opera- 
tions on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  an  account  of  the  Moorish  princes  reign- 
ing there  when  Don  Sebastian  fell  fighting  so  gallantly.  You  will  also 
receive  a  translation  from  the  Arabic  of  an  unpublished  correspondence 
between  King  Philip  II  and  the  Shereef  of  Morocco  relating  to  the  body 
of  that  unfortunate  prince.  .  . . 

The  two  latest  volumes  of  the  collection  of  documents  of  Salva  and 
Baranda  are  very  interesting.  You  cannot  begin  your  colossal  work  under 
better  auspices  or  with  clearer  landmarks.  Set  your  hand  to  the  plough 
therefore  and  gain  as  many  fresh  laurels  as  you  have  already  received  for 
the  books  you  have  published.  Give  us  as  faithful  a  portrait  of  Philip  II 
as  your  Ferdinand,  untroubled  by  the  political  and  religious  preoccupa- 
tions with  which  we  are  plagued  in  the  Old  World. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  health,  I  am  always  Your  devoted  friend 

Pascual  de  Gayangos 


From  Robert  C.  Winthrop 

London,  April  27,  1 847 
My  dear  Mr.  Prescott: 

I  am  so  involved  in  engagements  of  every  sort,  that  I  can  get  but  little 
time  to  remember  my  friends  in  Boston.  But  I  must  be  malicious  enough 
to  give  you  an  idea,  in  a  few  words,  of  what  you  have  lost,  by  not  being 
here  even  during  the  single  week,  which  has  elapsed  since  I  reached  the 
great  Metropolis.  I  will  say  nothing  of  politicians,  though  even  you 
would  hardly  undervalue  the  enjoyment  of  hearing  a  fine  debate  (as  I 
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have  done)  in  the  House  of  Commons  between  Lord  John  x  and  Sir  Rob- 
ert,2 Sir  Geo.  Grey  3  and  Sir  James  Graham/  Lord  Morpeth  and  Macaulay; 
or  another  in  the  House  of  Lords,  between  the  Duke,1  Lord  Brougham,6 
Lord  Stanley,7  etc.,  etc.  But  what  will  you  say  to  a  Lecture  from  Fara- 
day,8 a  Dinner  with  the  Lyells,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
naturalists,  a  Breakfast  at  Kenyon's  9  with  the  Lyells  and  Babbage,10  a 
lunch  at  Miss  Burdett  Coutts's  "  with  Rogers  and  Wordsworth,  a  dinner 
at  Bancroft's  with  Hallam,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milman,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  ?  The 
Lyells  and  I  were  agreeing  that  even  if  you  had  come  with  me  and  re- 
turned in  the  Steamer  which  takes  this  letter,  you  would  have  been  amply 
rewarded  even  for  the  discomforts  of  the  double  voyage.  Meantime, 
however,  you  may  console  yourself  with  the  idea,  that  that  highest  of  all 
compliments  is  paid  you,  I  mean  that  of  everybody  regretting  your  ab- 
sence. Indeed,  I  began  to  fear  that  my  welcome  would  be  spoiled  by  your 
failure  to  join  me.  Rogers,  the  Lyells,  Morpeth,  and  all,  inquire  after  you 
most  kindly.  Mr.  Phillips  I2  left  a  card  on  me  yesterday  with  the  adden- 
dum '  a  friend  of  Mr.  Prescott  and  Col.  Perkins.'  But  I  am  already  called 
off  and  I  know  not  when  I  may  be  able  to  resume.  Command  me,  if  I  can 
do  anything  for  you  before  the  ist  of  June,  or  after  my  return  from  the 
Continent.    Meantime,  believe  me  very  faithfully  Yours 

ROBT.  C.  WlNTHROP 

May  I  trust  to  you  to  present  my  regards  to  the  Ticknors?  They  will 
recognize  the  results  of  some  of  their  kind  notes  in  the  good  fortune  I  have 
had.   Wordsworth  and  Rogers  asked  after  them  with  great  interest. . . . 

1  Lord  John  Russell,  I 792-1 878,  Whig  Prime  Minister  1 846-1 852. 

2  Sir  Robert  Peel,  1788-1850,  Tory  Prime  Minister  1841-1846. 

3  1799-1882.    Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Judge-Advocate-General  and  Colonial 
Secretary  at  different  times.  At  this  time  he  was  Home  Secretary  in  the  Russell  Ministry. 

4  Sir  James  Robert  George  Graham,  1792-1861,  twice  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and 
Home  Secretary  in  the  last  Peel  Ministry. 

s  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been  a  Minister  without  portfolio  in  the  last  Peel  Ministry. 

6  Henry  Peter  Brougham,  Baron  Brougham  and  Vaux,  1 779-1 868,  who  had  been  Lord 
Chancellor  1 830-1 834. 

7  Edward  Henry  Smith,  Baron  Stanley,  1 799-1 869,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  three  times  Prime  Minister.   He  became  the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby  in 

l85J-. 

8  Michael  Faraday,  1791-1867,  physicist  and  chemist. 

9  George  Kenyon,  1784-1856,  philanthropist  and  patron  of  letters. 

10  Charles  Babbage,  1792-1871,  astronomer  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge. 

11  Angela  Georgina  Burdett-Coutts,  1814-1906,  created  Baroness  in  1871. 
"  Thomas  Jodrell  Phillips. 
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To  Mrs.  Charles  Lyell 

(Dictated.  Original  in  Lady  Lyell's  letter  book.) 

Boston,  April  30/^,  1847 
My  dear  Mrs.  Lyell, 

A  year  nearly  has  elapsed  since  I  bade  adieu  to  you  and  your  husband 
in  Park  Street,  when  I  had  the  hopes,  not  very  faint,  of  meeting  you  both 
before  this  time,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  But  I  suppose  you  have 
seen  Winthrop,  and  that  he  has  told  you  how  miserably  my  valour  oozed 
out,  like  that  of  Bob  Acres,  when  the  time  came.  And  I  now  feel  that  it 
always  will  be  so,  and  that  I  shall  probably  never  cross  again  the  great 
bother  of  waters.  Still  I  will  not  give  up  the  hope  of  meeting  you  again  on 
this  side  of  heaven,  for  I  look  upon  America  as  a  huge  Geological  folio, 
double  columned,  of  which  your  husband  has  got  to  turn  over  some 
pages  yet  before  he  gets  through  it.  Indeed  dame  Nature  is  an  industri- 
ous body,  and  is  constantly  writing  out  fresh  pages  for  her  children  to 
pore  over  —  an'  they  will. 

So  instead  of  the  voyage  to  your  little  Island,  I  have  been  passing  a 
fortnight  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  To  the  former  place  I  carried 
my  daughter  and  Miss  Lyman,  and  deposited  them  both  with  a  gay 
friend  of  theirs,  Mrs.  Ray,  and  as  there  was  plenty  of  dancing  and  soirees, 
musicaks,  etc.  for  the  ladies,  at  which  I  attended,  and  dinners  on  my  own 
particular  account,  I  have  had  a  right  merry  fortnight  of  it. 

I  have  now  returned  to  look  after  Peru.  I  sold  an  edition  of  7500  copies 
to  the  Harpers  in  New  York;  and  the  copyright  —  such  as  a  foreigner 
can  give  —  to  my  old  publisher  Bentley  for  £800,  which  you  may  think 
pretty  fair  for  John  Bull  to  pay  for  two  volumes  of  Yankee  trumpery. 
The  work  will  appear  in  London,  I  understand,  about  the  middle  of  May, 
and  I  have  directed  Bentley  to  send  your  husband  a  copy,  which  you  will 
neither  of  you  trouble  yourselves  to  read  when  you  have  anything  better 
to  do.  Should  he  not  send  it  early,  if  Mr.  Lyell  will  have  the  goodness  to 
jog  his  memory  for  me,  he  will  attend  to  it  at  once. 

Now  that  I  have  discharged  Peru,  I  feel  like  an  idle  tar  whose  ship  is 
laid  up  in  ordinary.  But  time  is  a  bitter  drug,  and  I  feel  I  shall  soon  be 
afloat  again,  probably  on  board  the  good  ship  Philip  the  Second,  of  which 
you  have  heard  me  speak,  though  I  am  a  blind  pilot  and  have  not  half  an 
eye  to  navigate  her  with. 

The  Ticknors  and  your  other  friends  here,  are  all  well,  and  just  now, 
musically  mad.  We  have  an  Havana  corps  of  operatics  —  the  best  com- 
pany ever  seen  in  this  hemisphere.  So  we  go  night  after  night,  and  poor 
Ticknor  after  listening  to  two  pianos  worked  diligently  through  the 
morning,  winds  up  with  a  grand  Italian  concerto  every  evening.   They 
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even  hint  at  converting  his  bedchamber  into  a  music-room!    But  I  en- 
courage him  to  resist  to  the  death. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lyell,  remember  me  kindly  to  your  husband. 
My  wife  and  family  desire  their  love  to  you  both  also,  with  which  believe 
me,  always,  most  truly  and  affectionately  yours 

Wm.  H.  Prescott 

Could  you  do  me  the  favour  to  send  the  enclosed  to  Mr.  Hallam  ?  I  have 
some  doubts  if  the  address  is  correct. 


To  Lord  Morpeth 

(Dictated) 

,  April  30, 1847 

My  dear  Lord  Morpeth: 

I  have  at  last  completed  my  Peruvian  Conquest,  and  Bentley  will  hand 
it  over  to  John  Bull,  as  I  learn  from  him,  by  the  latter  part  of  May.  I 
have  directed  him  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  you  —  do  not  shudder,  it  is  only 
in  two  volumes  —  and  if  you  do  not  get  it  early  pray  notify  him  thereof 
for  my  sake,  and  he  will  attend  to  it. . .  .  Or  you  may  notify  me,  as  you 
will,  and  I  shall  be  the  gainer  by  it  of  a  letter,  which  is  the  only  chance  I 
may  ever  have  of  getting  one  from  you.  You  are  the  prince  of  correspon- 
dents, truly. 

So  you  see  I  have  been  carrying  on  the  Conquest  of  Peru  while  the 
Government  have  been  making  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  But  mine  is  the 
best  of  the  two,  since  it  cost  only  the  shedding  of  ink  instead  of  blood; 
and  if  I  get  ever  so  little  fame  by  it  that  is  better  than  the  dirty  superflu- 
ous acres  which  we  shall  get  by  the  other  Conquest,  and  the  still  more 
barren  glory.  And  yst  one  cannot  but  agree  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  that 
'  a  war  that  reflects  disgrace  on  the  councils  of  a  nation  may  bring  glory 
to  its  arms,'  and  our  raw  volunteers  have  constantly  demeaned  themselves 
like  old  regulars.   Nevertheless  I  mourn  for  it. 

So  you  have  my  friend  Bancroft  and  his  lady  with  you.  You  have  all 
received  them  I  understand  very  cordially.  It  is  something  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  scholar,  and  one  who  can  talk  good  English  at  the  London 
breakfast  tables.  Do  you  know  I  had  half  a  mind  to  accompany  Winthrop, 
whom  I  suppose  you  have  seen,  to  your  great  little  island.  But  I  showed 
the  white  feather  as  usual  when  the  time  came.  But  I  now  foresee  I  shall 
never  have  the  pleasure  of  embracing  you  again,  unless  indeed  you  shall 
come  over  here  to  settle  an  Ashburton  Treaty,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
for  which  no  man  could  be  so  well  qualified  should  occasion  unhappily 
require  it. . . . 
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To  George  Sumner 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  May  14,  1847 
My  dear  Sir: 

. . .  With  respect  to  the  Memoir  you  prepared  for  the  Institute,  I  am 
extremely  obliged  by  your  delicacy  in  not  presenting  it  when  my  name 
was  trembling  in  the  balance.  And  yet  I  should  think  better  of  that 
learned  brotherhood  than  to  suppose  one  error,  or  half  a  dozen  errors,  in 
a  large  work  could  affect  the  author's  credit  so  materially.  I  shall  be 
happy  if  I  have  not  made  blunders  greater  than  this  —  if  I  am  in  error. 
I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  am  so  immaculate.  I  trust  however  that 
you  will  not  hesitate  now  to  publish  the  results  of  your  careful  examina- 
tion; and  be  assured  no  one  would  be  more  glad  than  myself  to  see  the 
truth  established,  whatever  may  be  the  department  of  science  to  which 
it  relates. 

As  to  my  own  inaccuracy,  I  believe  I  should  as  little  take  exception  at 
its  exposure,  if  done,  as  I  am  sure  it  would  be  by  you,  in  the  spirit  of 
courtesy.  But  to  convince  me  you  must  show  that  the  principle  I  have 
adopted  is  incorrect.   For  there  is  our  point  of  difference. 

Last  month  I  was  in  New  York,  and  I  passed  a  day  with  Irving  at 
Tarry  town.  He  spoke  in  very  friendly  terms  of  you,  and  desired  me  when 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  remember  him  kindly  to  you.  He  is  now  in 
pretty  good  health,  and  watches  with  parental  satisfaction  over  a  numer- 
ous family  of  feathered  bipeds,  who  seem  to  constitute  at  once  his  plague 
and  his  pleasure.  I  doubt  if  he  is  engaged  on  any  literary  labour  just  now, 
though  I  think  he  likes  to  ogle  the  Muse  of  history,  or  of  romance,  as  if  he 
meant  to  do  something  anon. 

My  Peruvian  ore  —  or  dross,  as  the  case  may  be  —  will  be  turned  out 
next  month,  and  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  it  to  you  as  well  as 
to  some  of  my  other  friends  in  Paris. 

From  Mrs.  Charles  Lyell 

11  Harley  Street,  London 
May  17,  1847 
My  dear  Mr.  Prescott: 

Your  letter  received  last  Friday  was  most  welcome,  though  you  your- 
self would  have  been  much  more  so.  It  would  have  been  quite  as  easy  for 
you  to  have  passed  that  fortnight  in  London  as  in  New  York,  so  I  am  a 
little  angry  with  you  for  not  coming.  My  husband  has  not  yet  quite  read 
through  the  great  folio,  so  for  my  part  I  live  in  hopes  of  again  crossing  the 
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Atlantic,  but  it  must  be  a  long  time  first,  I  am  sure.  I  sent  your  note  im- 
mediately to  Mr.  Hallam,  his  address  is  24  Wilton  Crescent.  Had  your 
letter  reached  me  two  hours  sooner,  I  should  have  given  it  to  him,  for  he 
was  breakfasting  here  with  Mr.  Winthrop,  Lord  Rosse  (of  the  telescope)  x 
and  Sir  John  and  Lady  Herschel.2  My  husband  thanks  you  much  for  the 
promise  of  Peru,  which  he  will  not  fail  to  apply  for  if  Bentley  does  not 
send  it.  He  advertises  the  publication  for  today.  We  shall  take  it  to 
Scotland  where  we  go  next  month,  as  there  we  have  more  leisure  for  read- 
ing than  at  this  season  in  London.  Mr.  Tom  Appleton  goes  out  in  this 
Steamer  and  will  tell  you  all  about  us.  I  have  not  time  to  write  now  to 
Mrs.  Ticknor.  Will  you  kindly  tell  her  and  Mr.  Ticknor  that  we  have 
received  their  letters  and  newspapers,  are  much  obliged,  and  shall  write 
long  answers  next  time.  They  will  have  removed  to  Milton  probably 
when  this  arrives.  I  wonder  if  you  are  going  to  Nahant.  I  suppose  Bessie 
is  much  taken  up  with  her  friend  Miss  Lyman's  marriage.3  She  will  be  a 
beautiful  bride.  We  shall  not  be  sorry  to  be  quiet  in  Scotland  after  this 
very  bustling  season  in  London,  when  strangers  arrive  each  day  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  We  hope  Mr.  Ticknor  received  my  husband's  letter  to 
Dr.  Whewell 4  sent  by  the  Ambassador's  bag.  He  and  Mr.  Everett  will 
be  amused  to  hear,  that  it  has  had  the  effect  of  pacifying  and  conciliating 
the  Master  of  Trinity,  so  far  as  to  produce  not  only  an  interchange  of 
civilities,  but  a  walk  through  the  streets  tete  h  tete^  in  which  they  talked 
freely  of  a  variety  of  subjects  avoiding  their  points  of  controversy.  Have 
you  and  Mr.  Ticknor  seen  James  Martineau's  5  Article  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Review  April  1847  which  my  husband  has  been  reading  on  Strauss6 
and  Theodore  Parker? 7  which  was  pointed  out  to  him  at  the  Athenaeum 
Club,  as  having  created  a  sensation,  which  he  says  he  does  not  wonder  at. 
He  bought  Parker's  book  at  Boston,  but  has  never  had  time  to  look  into 
it,  but  literary  friends  to  whom  he  lent  it  in  London  were  prodigiously 
struck  with  it.  We  have  been  almost  as  musical  in  London  as  you  have 
been  in  Boston.  We  have  been  frequently  to  the  Opera,  but  we  have  not 
heard  Jenny  Lind  8  yet.    We  cannot  afford  to  spend  so  much  money.  You 

1  William  Parsons,  third  Earl  of  Rosse,  1 800-1 867.   He  was  a  noted  astronomer  and  in 
1845  constructed  the  largest  reflecting  telescope  in  the  world  at  that  time. 

2  Sir  John  Frederick  William  Herschel,  1792-1871,  the  famous  astronomer,  son  of  Sir 
William  Herschel,  the  discoverer  of  Uranus.   His  wife  was  Margaret  Brodie  Stewart. 

3  Cora  Lyman,  born  in  the  same  year  with  Prescott's  daughter.   She  married  Gardiner 
Howland  Shaw  in  1848. 

4  William  Whewell,  1795—1868,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  author  of  a 
number  of  books  on  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  mineralogy. 

s  1 805-1900;  the  eminent  English  Unitarian. 

6  David  Friedrich  Strauss,  1 808-1 874,  a  German  theologian  who  was  deprived  of  several 
professorships  on  account  of  his  liberal  views. 
1  1810-1860. 
*  1 820-1 887,  at  this  time  at  the  height  of  her  career. 
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must  secure  your  place  several  weeks  before,  and  pay  a  quadrupled  price. 
We  watch  the  Mexican  campaigns  with  interest.  The  Mexicans  are  such 
poor  creatures,  that  I  am  sure  it  is  for  their  good  that  they  should  be  con- 
quered, and  have  Yankee  schools.  If  only,  Southern  slavery  could  be 
shut  out.  We  should  like  to  send  you  four  millions  of  Irish  to  fill  up  your 
newly  acquired  territories.  Our  prospects  are  as  gloomy  as  ever  there. 
The  relief  has  only  half  fed  a  number,  and  disease  and  weakness  seem  to 
be  as  great  evils,  if  not  worse  than  the  more  speedy  death  by  starvation. 
There  continue  to  be  great  exertions  made,  both  for  economy  among  the 
rich  and  enormous  sums  constantly  sent,  but  it  is  the  fearful  number  of 
beings.  In  Bristol  and  some  other  parts  too  there  have  been  riots,  and 
also  in  Belgium  and  France.  In  our  part  of  Scotland  there  has  not  been 
much  suffering.  Remember  us  most  kindly  to  all  your  household  espe- 
cially the  three  generations  of  your  mother,  wife  and  daughter.  It  seems 
like  yesterday  that  they  gave  me  the  Eau  de  Cologne  just  before  starting. 
Ever  dear  Mr.  Prescott  believe  me  affectionately  yours 

Mary  E.  Lyell 


From  George  Bancroft 

May  18,  1847 
My  dear  Prescott: 

I  was  on  the  point  of  writing  to  you,  when  I  received  your  charming 
note  by  the  last  steamer.  Peru  was  to  have  been  published  on  Saturday. 
A  few  copies  had  been  distributed  to  the  press;  and  you  will  see  in  the 
Literary  Gazette  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  it  by  that  journal 
in  very  handsome  terms.  Not  hearing  from  Bentley  I  drove  last  evening 
to  his  place  of  business;  he  was  in  the  country,  and  the  work  was  not  to  be 
published  till  late  last  night  or  this  morning.  I  inquired  about  its  pros- 
pects and  heard  all  that  can  as  yet  be  told.  The  curiosity  of  the  public  is 
highly  excited;  and  the  subscription  as  it  is  called  here,  and  which  means 
the  orders  in  advance  from  the  booksellers,  exceeds  that  which  took  place 
for  Mexico.  Everything  is  as  auspicious  as  possible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
publisher.  But  I  did  not  need  to  go  to  New  Burlington  Street  to  find  that 
out.  Your  position  here  among  men  of  letters,  is  as  well  recognized  as 
that  of  Hallam  or  anybody  else.  I  have  no  indication  of  any  kind  of  any 
disposition  to  curtail  praise  or  chill  admiration  in  these  quarters,  because 
you  dwell  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  On  the  contrary;  I  hear  your 
name  pronounced  more  frequently  than  that  of  any  man  of  letters  here, 
often  with  a  sort  of  affectionate  interest,  and  a  heartfelt  satisfaction  at 
expressing  how  much  pleasure  you  had  given;  and  always  with  the  high- 
est respect.  So  although  Bentley  delays  the  publication  of  your  new  book 
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till  the  steamer's  departure,  rest  as  perfectly  assured,  as  though  I  had 
sent  you  a  pile  of  favorable  reviews,  that  a  very  general  interest  is  awak- 
ened to  know  what  you  have  to  say  of  Peruvian  civilization  and  Peruvian 
conquest;  and  that  your  continued  success  is  as  certain  as  the  coming  on 
of  the  season. 

And  do  not  suppose  I  left  Bentley's  without  a  copy  of  your  book.  I 
insisted  on  taking  the  one  which  lay  on  his  counter.  In  the  short  interval 
since  I  obtained  it,  I  have  had  but  time  to  cut  all  the  leaves  and  read  the 
preface  and  part  of  the  first  chapter.  To  me  it  will  be,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  of  all  that  you  have  written,  because  it  is  entirely  new  to  me. 
I  shall  cross  the  isthmus  under  your  auspices;  and  get  acquainted  with 
the  Pacific  coast  all  the  way  to  Chili  (and  without  any  effort  at  present  or 
future  annexation).  And  I  may  add,  that  I  have  heard  repeatedly  some- 
thing of  the  same  feeling  expressed  by  others,  who  avowed  an  intense 
anxiety  to  know  what  account  you  would  render  of  the  civilization  of  the 
Incas.  The  little  that  I  have  as  yet  been  able  to  read,  has  attracted  me 
as  much  as  I  expected.  The  style  is  easy,  finished,  and  delightful;  the 
manner  of  treating  the  subject  as  lucid  as  possible;  and  I  reluctantly  give 
up  these  hours  of  hurry  just  before  the  sailing  of  the  steamer  to  the  dozens 
of  letters  I  have  to  write,  so  much  do  I  desire  to  master  the  volumes.  I 
shall  read  every  word  of  them,  and  tell  you  more  about  them,  and  their 
reception  in  England  when  I  write  next. 

But  your  preface  I  read  with  emotions  which  I  cannot  describe  to  you. 
You  tell  your  story  with  the  most  touching  simplicity;  and  if  people  could 
contribute  each  of  their  eyesight,  I  assure  you  there  would  be  a  full  sub- 
scription to  renew  yours  as  you  enjoyed  it  in  boyhood. 

Passing  a  delightful  half  of  a  month  in  Paris,  I  saw  the  Baron  de  Bar- 
ante,  dining  one  day  in  his  company  where  I  sat  between  him  and  his 
sister  Madame  Anisson-Duperon.1  Afterwards  I  met  him  at  the  Tuil- 
leries,  and  he  was  good  natured  enough  to  come  and  see  me.  Nobody 
could  use  towards  me  more  flattering  expressions  than  he  did;  and  I  am 
bound  to  esteem  him  as  amiable  as  he  is  estimable  as  a  man  of  letters. 
I  think  in  France  his  book  on  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
of  his  works  the  most  spoken  of;  and  if  your  daughter  has  not  read  it, 
perhaps  you  will  put  it  into  her  hands.  Guizot,  too,  used  and  repeated 
opinions  to  me,  a  good  deal  stronger  in  the  way  of  approbation  than  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear;  and  you  may  be  sure,  I  took  advantage  of 
his  friendly  regard,  to  work  seven  hours  a  day  in  the  archives  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances. 

Everybody  in  Paris  of  course  knew  you  well.   You  were  elected  to  the 

1  Wife  of  Alexandre  Jacques  Laurent  Anisson-Duperron,  1776-1852,  economist,  Deputy, 
and  Peer  of  France. 
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Institute  by  an  unanimous  vote;  and  if  I  remember  rightly  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mignet.  I  went  to  see  Augustin  Thierry.  He  is  slowly  drawing 
towards  the  grave.  A  paralysis  took  away  his  eyesight;  but  sparing  the 
brain,  leaving  his  mind  clear  and  bright  and  active,  took  from  his  lower 
limbs  the  power  of  motion.  In  private  life,  too,  his  cup  was  filled  with 
bitterness;  but  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  repeating  the  story  of  his 
domestic  disappointments.  He  spoke  to  me  of  you,  as  one  great  historian 
only  can  of  another;  going  over  the  elements  of  historic  merit;  and  prais- 
ing not  only  style  and  research,  but  the  construction  of  your  works, 
meaning  the  total  form  and  arrangement,  the  just  proportion  of  parts  and 
distinct  unity  of  the  whole.  He  lives  by  the  Champs  Elysees  with  a 
garden  behind  his  house;  now  and  then  receives  a  friend  for  a  short  inter- 
view; enjoys  the  air  as  he  is  wheeled  about  in  his  arm-chair  through  the 
walks;  and  keeps  up  his  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  whole  world.  Best 
regards  to  Susan.   Ever  very  affectionately  yours 

George  Bancroft 

Although  my  minutes  are  counted  and  I  must  write  many  letters  be- 
fore noon,  I  must  add  a  word  or  two  about  Winthrop.  He  came  here  just 
as  I  returned  from  Paris.  I  presented  him  at  court,  had  him  invited  to 
Lansdowne  House,1  to  Lord  Palmerston's  and  to  the  Queen's  ball;  I  in- 
vited Hallam  and  Milman  and  Rogers  and  seven  or  eight  more  to  meet 
him  at  dinner;  and  put  him,  in  connection  with  Everett's  letters,  in  the 
way  of  seeing  everybody. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  add,  I  am  glad  you  did  not  come  with  him.  I 
want  you  to  come  alone.  Come  next  season.  We  are  established  in  a 
charming  house  in  the  best  part  of  London.  We  have  a  nice  'bed-room* 
as  they  call  it  here  with  every  comfort  you  have  at  home,  except  warm 
baths  in  the  house,  which,  strange  to  say,  are  not  usual  in  London  houses. 
I  mean  large  proper  baths,  they  have  substitutes  of  smaller  dimensions. 
Then  we  have  a  little  circle  of  very  agreeable  people  of  which  the  number 
is  enlarging.  I  have  added  of  historians  Thirlwall 2  and  Alison  3  to  my 
list,  since  I  wrote  last  with  a  score  of  Lords,  Lady  Byron,4  and  above  all 
Sir  John  Herschel.  We  shall  be  here  another  year.  Come  out  and  dwell 
with  us  for  a  month.   You  shall  be  as  well  taken  care  of  and  as  heartily 

*The  house  of  Henry  Petty-Fitzmaurice,  third  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  1780-1863, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Home  Secretary,  and  Lord  President  of  the  Council  1846- 
1852. 

3  Connop  Thirlwall,  1797-1875;  he  became  Bishop  of  Saint  David's  in  1840,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  History  of  Greece. 

a  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  1792-1867,  lawyer  and  author  of  a  History  of  Europe,  etc. 

4  Anne  Isabella  Milbanke,  1792-1860;  she  married  Lord  Byron  in  1815  and  deserted  him 
the  next  year. 
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welcomed  as  possible.   The  last  of  April  and  May  is  the  time  you  must 
choose.    Come  and  you  will  not  regret  it.   Once  more  yours  ever 

George  Bancroft 


From  Henry  Hallam 

May  19,  1847 
My  dear  Sir: 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  transmit  to  you  the  diploma  con- 
stituting you  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  This  Society, 
of  which  I  am  the  actual  President,  was  formed  as  perhaps  you  know, 
under  George  IV,  and  has  published  some  valuable  Transactions,  though 
I  do  not  think  that  its  success,  in  the  number  of  its  Fellows,  has  been 
quite  equal  to  its  claims.  It  will  be  an  honour  to  us  that  your  name  is  en- 
rolled among  them,  and  the  proposal  of  your  election  was  received  with 
much  applause. 

I  have  not  yet  received  your  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  which 
you  have  had  the  kindness  to  promise  me  —  indeed  the  publication  has 
not  been  announced.  I  shall  peruse  it  with  great  interest.  Happy  that 
you  continue  those  literary  labours  to  which  we  are  so  much  indebted, 
and  that  the  infirmity  of  eye-sight,  which,  I  fear,  still  continues,  is  over- 
come by  your  vigour  of  mind. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  whose  acquaintance  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  making, 
and  Mr.  Winthrop,  concerning  whom  I  have  the  same  to  say,  have  as- 
sured me  that  you  have  had  thoughts  of  making  us  a  visit  in  Europe. 
Let  me  hope  that  you  have  not  abandoned  so  interesting  a  scheme.  It  is 
now  become  comparatively  an  easy  one. 

I  am  often  asked  whether  any  fresh  literary  undertaking  occupies  my 
time.  But  advanced  years,  (for  I  border  on  the  full  age  of  man)  and  the 
incessant  avocations  which  consume  time  piece-meal,  stand  in  the  way  of 
this.  I  hope,  however,  next  spring  to  bring  out  a  short  volume  of  notes 
supplemental  to  the  History  of  the  Middle  Ages;  a  form  in  which  I  can 
best  produce  the  illustrations  and  reflections  which  subsequent  reading 
has  furnished.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Prescott,  With  much  esteem  and 
regard,  Very  faithfully  yours 

Henry  Hallam 
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To  George  Bancroft 

(Dictated) 

May  27,  1847 
My  dear  Bancroft: 

My  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Charles  Amory,1  goes  by  the  next  steamer  to 
London,  and  as  I  should  not  like  to  have  him  there  without  knowing  his 
Minister,  I  take  this  occasion  to  introduce  him  to  you.  He  accompanies 
his  wife's  sister,  Miss  Sarah  Greene,  to  England.  She  is  a  niece  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst,2  and  intends  passing  a  few  weeks  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  her 
health. 

So  Winthrop  is  having  a  fine  time  among  the  Lords  and  Ladies  and 
literati.  He  is  a  good  specimen  of  an  American  gentleman,  and  one  you 
would  be  willing  to  present  as  such.  I  suppose  my  Inca-born  will  have 
come  out  before  this,  and  that  Bentley  will  have  sent  you  a  copy  as  I 
directed.  I  am  now  a  man  of  leisure,  with  some  uncertainty  whether  I 
shall  ever  be  anything  else.  Yet  to  do  nothing  is  the  hardest  thing  that 
one  can  do  in  our  bustling  community. 

Sumner  has  lately  published  a  discourse  on  White  Slavery.  The  title  is 
pregnant,  and  the  facts  set  forth  somewhat  piquant  and  pertinent  in  their 
application.  There  are  two  or  three  strings  on  which  he  pulls  most  lustily, 
and  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  discretion  sometimes,  I  think  he  is  ani- 
mated by  a  sincere  desire  of  doing  good  to  his  race. . . . 

To  Robert  C.  Winthrop 

(Dictated) 

Boston,  May  30,  1847 
My  dear  Mr.  Winthrop: 

I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  you  are  passing  your  time  so  agreeably  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water.  I  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  so,  and  that 
you  would  find  in  the  society  of  the  two  most  cultivated  capitals  in 
Europe  more  than  enough  to  repay  you  for  the  desagrement  of  a  longer 
voyage  than  one  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  worth  while  for  a  man  who  has 
the  leisure  and  the  means  of  getting  into  it,  to  see  the  high  society  of 
England,  and  I  believe  they  are  ready  to  dispense  their  hospitality  to 
those  who,  like  yourself,  can  show  a  real  claim  to  it.  I  envy  you  some  of 
your  potations  —  not  the  potations,  but  the  company  —  Hallam, 
Macaulay,  Rogers,  Milman,  etc.,  etc.,  with  whom  I  am  destined  to  be 

1  1 808-1 898;  his  wife  was  Martha  Babcock  Greene,  daughter  of  Gardiner  Greene  and 
Elizabeth  Clarke  Copley,  who  was  the  daughter  of  John  Singleton  Copley  the  artist. 

2  John  Singleton  Copley,  Baron  Lyndhurst,  1772-1863,  son  of  Copley  the  artist.  He  was 
three  times  Lord  Chancellor,  completing  his  last  term  in  1846. 
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acquainted,  I  fear,  only  in  the  more  spiritual  way  of  literary  intercourse. 
Since  my  great  failure  with  you,  it  is  hardly  probable  I  shall  ever  meet 
them  face  to  face. 

Everything  has  gone  well  for  you  here,  no  extra  session  of  Congress, 
and  none  like  to  be.  We  ride  on  conquering  and  to  conquer,  as  you  see, 
up  to  the  very  Halls  of  Montezuma,  and  many,  I  should  think,  from  the 
positive  manner  they  speak  of  them  expect  to  find  the  palace  of  the  old 
Aztec  still  standing.  The  Mexicans  have  missed  it  in  fighting  pitched 
battles,  instead  of  trusting  to  a  guerrilla  warfare.  My  friend  General 
Miller,  who  has  much  experience  of  the  Spanish-American  character, 
told  me  that  the  guerrilla  was  the  only  way  by  which  they  could  fight  us 
with  success,  and  if  they  pursued  that  system  they  would  be  invincible. 
They  may  trouble  us  yet  in  that  way,  but  the  capital  and  seaports  seem 
destined  to  come  into  our  hands.  But  what  shall  we  do  with  them?  It 
will  be  a  heavy  drag  on  our  republican  car,  and  the  Creole  blood  will  not 
mix  well  with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Then  there  will  be  the  Slavery  Ques- 
tion as  a  firebrand  which  will  keep  you  hot  enough  next  winter  in  the 
Capitol. 

Webster  is  unluckily  taken  ill  in  Georgia  or  Alabama,  I  forget  which, 
of  an  intermittent  fever;  so  he  is  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps,  re  infecta. 
He  has  been  received  by  the  chivalrous  South  with  great  swell  of  glorifica- 
tion, burying  of  hatchets  and  a'  that.  But  what  could  have  possessed 
him  to  have  made  the  tour  at  this  season  of  the  year,  or  indeed  at  all? 

I  suppose  this  may  reach  you  in  Paris.  I  have  some  literary  friends 
there,  as  well  as  in  London,  whom  I  should  like  to  see.  Pray  remember 
me  kindly  to  Count  Circourt  and  Mr.  Walsh,  if  you  see  them.  I  am  glad 
you  met  with  Tom  Phillips  in  London.  He  is  a  right  clever  fellow,  both  in 
the  Yankee  and  English  sense  of  the  word. 


To  Catherine  Elizabeth  Dexter 

(Noctograph) 

Boston,  May  30,  1 847 
My  dear  Lizzie: 

The  rolling  year  will  soon  complete  its  circle,  and  you  will  see  the  gran- 
ite shores  of  your  land  again.  I  suppose  they  will  be  welcome  to  you 
after  your  toilsome  travel,  which  will  remain  in  your  memory  like  a  bright 
dream,  less  and  less  bright  as  time  removes  it  from  you.  My  two  years 
in  Europe  come  to  my  recollection  like  something  I  have  read  of,  with 
colours  as  faded  as  if  I  had  picked  my  knowledge  of  the  Old  World  out  of 
tales  and  travels.  Yet  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  having  seen  with  one's 
own  eye,  if  it  were  only  to  know  how  to  estimate  travellers'  stories. 
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Our  merry  winter  here  has  been  succeeded  by  a  merrier  spring.  A 
corps  of  Italian  operatics  from  Havana  is  here  and  their  performances 
would  rank  very  well  on  the  European  boards.  The  prima  donna  is  ex- 
cellent, the  company  numerous,  and  the  whole  got  up  in  brilliant  style. 
We  take  seats  by  the  month,  so  it  furnishes  an  agreeable  lounge  for  five 
evenings  in  the  week  to  Boston  fashion  and  beauty.  We  shall  soon  ex- 
change it  for  our  rock  on  the  ocean,  where  the  surges  will  make  sweeter 
music  for  me.1 

I  don't  know  that  any  news  has  turned  up  of  late  of  much  interest  to 
you.  You  will  have  heard  of  Mr.  Sam  Perkins's  death.  He  died  on  his 
birthday,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Life  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  boon  to  a  man 
grown  both  deaf  and  blind,  but  he  bore  his  load  of  infirmities  with  won- 
derful fortitude  and  resignation.  You  will  see  from  the  papers  also  that 
we  are  going  on  triumphing  to  the  Halls  of  Montezuma.  We  shall  be 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  them,  I  fancy,  when  they  are  ours.  The 
Spanish  blood  will  not  mix  well  with  the  Yankee,  and  the  Southern  scale 
of  our  republic  is  already  getting  a  good  deal  too  heavy.  Polk  has  had 
better  luck  than  he  had  a  right  to  count  upon.  And  even  the  Irish  famine 
has  played  into  his  pockets,  and  kept  him  and  the  nation  from  bankruptcy 
probably,  so  it  is  an  ill  wind,  you  know. . . . 


From  Count  Adolph  de  Circourt 

Paris,  June  7,  1847 
My  dear  Sir: 

We  have  been  most  happy,  my  wife  and  myself,  to  welcome  Mr.  Win- 
throp  on  his  arrival  at  Paris.  Even  if  he  had  not  borne  his  illustrious 
name  (quite  corresponding  in  America  to  our  own  La  Tremoilles  2  or 
Bouillons  3)  being  the  bearer  of  a  word  of  you  he  had  been  sure  of  a  warm 
reception;  but  his  solid  and  pleasing  merit  struck  us  at  the  first  view. 
We  were  lucky  enough  to  take  him  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences  Morales, 

1  'The  town  here  is  all  mad,  musically  mad.  We  have  got  an  Italian  troupe  from  Havana, 
by  far  the  best  that  ever  appeared  in  this  country.  We  take  tickets  for  the  month  together, 
and  although  the  weather  is  now  at  8o°  we  all  go  in  solid  column,  and  make  up  in  enthusi- 
asm what  may  be  wanting  in  science.  I  have  already  got  as  high  as  an  amateur,  and  expect 
to  wind  up  a  connoisseur.  Indeed  I  have  nothing  better  to  do  just  now,  having  wound  off 
my  Peruvian  yarn  and  being  an  idle  man.  Whether  I  shall  ever  be  a  busy  one  again  I  have 
some  doubts.  Neither  my  eyes  nor  my  health  are  quite  up  to  another  work  of  longue 
haleine*  —  To  Mrs.  Wormeley,  May  30,  1 847. 

3  Louis  de  la  Tremoille,  1460-1525,  'Le  chevalier  sans  reproche';  Claude,  1 566-1 604, 
General;  Henri,  1 598-1 674,  General,  and  others. 

3  Henri  de  La  Tour-d'Auvergne,  Due  de  Bouillon,  1 555-1 623,  Marshal  of  France  and 
father  of  Vicomte  de  Turenne,  1611—1675,  and  others. 
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where,  before  a  very  numerous  assembly,  Mr.  Mignet  read  the  Eloge  of 
Ancillon.1  The  performance  was  spiritual,  not  too  witty,  clear  and  in- 
teresting. The  real  merits  of  the  man  were  exaggerated;  but  what  struck 
the  audience  most  was  the  decisive  sympathy  Mr.  Mignet  did  express  in 
the  Cause  of  the  Reformation.  Towards  the  present  state  of  things  in 
Prussia  and  the  person  of  the  reigning  King,  he  was  severe  to  the  verge  of 
positive  harshness. 

I  have  sent  to  you,  from  time  to  time,  by  several  occasions,  my  last 
trifles,  for  which  I  am  sure  of  a  too  indulgent  reception.  I  am  now  review- 
ing, in  the  Genevese  Bibliotheque  Universelle,  Raumer's  Vereinigten 
Staaten.  I  will  feel  proud  and  happy  to  do  the  same,  upon  a  somewhat 
larger  scale,  for  your  Conquest  of  Peru,  which  is  excessively  admired  at 
London;  we  have  not  yet  here  any  copy  of  it.  Indeed,  I  am  afraid  that 
the  one  you  were  so  kind  as  to  intend  for  me  shall  arrive  at  Paris  after 
my  setting  out  for  the  Rhenish  Provinces  of  Prussia,  where  my  wife 
means  to  pass  the  greatest  part  of  the  summer. 

Viscount  Santarem  is  very  grateful  for  your  kind  recollection  of  him. 
His  failing  health  is  to  him  a  much  lesser  cause  of  acute  pain  than  the 
prostrate  and  desperate  state  of  his  beloved  country.  The  entering  of  the 
Portuguese  territory  by  the  Castilian  troops  has  been  to  him  so  severe  a 
blow  that,  in  order  to  avoid  any  conversation  on  this  galling  subject,  he 
has  abruptly  left  Paris,  and  ensconced  himself  in  the  country.  But  he 
will  soon  come  again,  for  labour  is  now  the  only  consolation  of  his  life,  and 
he  cannot  work  at  any  distance  from  his  enormous  accumulation  of 
books  and  papers. 

Thierry's  health  is  decidedly  better;  but  his  activity  has,  of  late,  much 
decreased.  f  He  is  wholly  occupied  by  his  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
the  Tiers  Etat,  a  beautiful  but  difficult,  work  which  shall  call  for  all  his 
exertions  during  another  year,  at  least.  He  next  hopes  to  finish  his  Mero- 
vingians, down  to  Fredegunde's  death.2  Some  parts  of  this  curious  labour 
are  scarce  sketched  in  his  mighty  brain;  for  an  instance,  he  is  almost  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  true  nature  and  institutions  of  the  Vascons,3  whose 
first  inroad  in  the  southernmost  Aquitaine  falls  within  his  prescribed 
lines,  a.d.  584. 

I  have  been  delighted  by  what  Mr.  Winthrop  told  me  about  your 
health,  your  spirits,  and  the  courage  with  which  you  prepare  yourself  to 
brave  the  difficulties,  of  the  most  arduous,  but  glorious,  task  which  re- 
mained till  now  unaccomplished  in  the  field  of  History.  A  friend  of  mine, 

»  Johann  Peter  Friedrich  Ancillon,  1766-1837,  Prussian  statesman  and  writer  on  state- 
craft, the  descendant  of  Huguenot  refugees  from  France. 
2  She  died  in  a.d.  597,  the  wife  of  Chilperic  I  of  Neustria, 
*  The  Basques  (Latin  Vasconcs). 
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who  is  a  passionate  lover  of  Geography,  and  who,  passing  through  Lon- 
don, happened  to  cast  a  glance  at  your  Peru,  told  me  that  your  maps,  and 
still  more,  your  explanations  did  make  most  clear  and  conspicuous  the 
singular  condition  of  this  romantic  country. 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  remember  us  most  affectionately  to  Mr.  Tick- 
nor  (to  whom  I  have  lately  written  at  large)  and  his  family. 

Since  the  miserable  overthrow  of  the  Genevese  republic,  who  has  now 
fallen  under  the  sway  of  a  few  desperate  adventurers,  the  Bibliotheque 
Universelle  is  almost  the  sole  remain  of  the  once  considerable  and  far- 
famed  intellectual  patrimony  of  that  republic.  I  am  in  a  great  part 
charged  with  the  literary  direction  of  that  Paper,  and  solicit  for  it  the 
good  will  of  the  enlightened  friends  of  liberal  studies  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world.  As  Savonarola  once  preached,  too  loudly  perhaps,  from  his 
Florentine  pulpit:  'Gigli  con  gigli  si  debbon  unire' l  —  and  so  I  hope  that 
the  few  lingering  sparks  of  intellectual  life  that  have  not  yet  been  trod 
upon  in  the  Roman  Switzerland,  will  awake  some  sympathy  in  the  young 
and  thriving  Commonwealths  of  America. 

You  seem  to  have,  while  describing  so  eloquently  the  past  Conquest  of 
Mexico,  foretold  the  future  one;  God  grant  that  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  your  armies  there  should  not  be  dearly  repaid  by  your  far  more 
valuable  liberties. 

I  remain,  with  great  regard,  my  dear  Sir,  Ever  faithfully  yours 

A.  de  Circourt 


From  Thomas  Jodrell  Phillips 

7  Lincoln's  Inn,  June  u,  1847 
My  dear  Prescott: 

You  are  right  this  time  in  supposing  that  the  '  Campbell's  Lives '  were 
from  me  and  if  procrastination  were  not  my  besetting  sin  I  should  have 
written  long  ago  to  tell  you  so.  You  have  however  furnished  me  with  a 
most  agreeable  opportunity  of fathering  the  parcel  by  sending  me  your 
own  two  charming  volumes  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru.  I  have  read  them 
with  infinite  pleasure  and  admire  at  least  as  much  as  I  did  in  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico  the  half  romantic  half  historic  character  of  the  style  so  well 
suited  to  the  combination  of  these  two  elements  which  your  subject 
presents.  The  only  drawback  to  my  pleasure  —  and  it  was  a  great  one  — 
was  the  account  you  give  of  the  relapse  you  have  suffered  of  late  in  the 
weakness  of  your  eyes,  and  the  little  hope  you  seem  to  entertain  of  re- 
covering for  practical  purposes  the  use  of  them.  This  accounts  for  and 
more  than  excuses  your  abandonment  —  as  I  learn  from  your  friend  Mr. 

» 'Lilies  with  lilies  must  unite.' 
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Winthrop  —  of  your  intention  of  visiting  'the  Old  Country'  which  I  had 
hoped  to  have  seen  fulfilled  this  year.  It  is,  I  assure  you  a  very  great 
disappointment  to  me  and  the  more  so  as  I  feel  my  own  indisposition  to 
distant  travel  increases  so  fast  as  to  render  a  second  visit  to  Boston  every 
year  more  and  more  improbable.  If  I  had  courage  to  sever  at  once  the 
bonds  that  connect  me,  but  feebly,  with  the  bar,  there  might  still  be 
some  chance  of  my  rambling  so  far:  particularly  as  your  Peru  has  inspired 
me  for  the  time  with  a  great  longing  to  see  South  America:  but  I  have  the 
fear  of  the  Improba  Siren  before  my  eyes,  and  dread  the  idea  of  a  divorce 
from  my  profession  without  some  definite  object  of  pursuit  to  supply  its 
place.  Oh!  that  with  the  use  of  two  good  eyes  I  had  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  indomitable  energy  by  which  you  all  but  neutralize  the  privation  of 
this  blessing.  I  might  then  launch  —  though  with  much  humbler  aspira- 
tions —  into  the  regions  of  literature  without  fear  of  being  led  astray  by 
her  seductions  or  lost  among  her  devious  paths. 

Meanwhile  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  General  Election,  with  hardly  a  party 
watchword  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes,  such  is  the  complete  boule- 
versement  of  what  was  once  the  Conservative  party,  from  Peel's  sudden 
apostasy.  There  will  probably  be  a  great  change  in  the  personnel  of  the 
new  House  of  Commons  —  whether  for  the  better  or  not  remains  to  be 
seen.  Both  the  Universities  seem  likely  to  have  what  they  have  not  had 
for  a  good  many  Parliaments  —  a  contest;  I  am  glad  for  the  credit  of  my 
own  Alma  Mater  that,  as  we  are  to  fight,  we  shall  have  something  rather 
less  absurd  to  fight  about  than  the  Pusey  controversy  which  is  likely  to 
be  the  absorbing  matter  of  dispute  at  Oxford.1  The  Liberal  candidate  at 
Cambridge,  Lefevre,  brother  of  the  Speaker,2  is  an  old  and  intimate  friend 
of  mine  and  in  the  present  confusion  of  parties  I  feel  great  confidence  in 
his  success  though  in  ordinary  times  I  should  have  despaired.  You  see 
O'Connell  is  gone  out  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle.  Nature,  no  doubt  began 
the  decay,  the  young-Ireland-schism  hastened  it  and  the  famine  gave  him 
the  coup  de  grace.  Sure  it  is  that  he  is  well  out  of  the  way,  for  already 
even  his  admirers  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  the  mischief  he  had  done 
since  the  Emancipation  was  not  more  than  a  counterpoise  for  the  good 
he  had  achieved  before,  and  every  year  that  he  had  lived  would  probably 
have  added  some  misdeed  to  the  debit  side  of  the  account.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  anything  can  be  done  for  his  unhappy  country  now  that 
he  is  no  longer  there  to  make  a  traffic  of  its  follies  and  vices.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  if  the  efforts  to  regenerate  her  fail  it  will  not  be  for  want  of 

1  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  1 800-1 882,  Canon  of  Christ  Church  and  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
was  suspended  from  preaching  1 843-1 846,  because  of  his  advocacy  of  Confession  and 
Absolution  in  the  Anglican  Church. 

3  Charles  Shaw-Lefevre,  1794-1888. 
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the  best  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  I  may  say  of  all 
parties:  but  I  fear  that  without  a  very  large  measure  of  emigration  any 
attempt  to  improve  their  social  condition  will  be  fruitless,  and  to  ask 
such  helpless  demoralized  wretches  to  emigrate  is  I  fear  little  else  but 
asking  them  to  go  and  die  in  a  wilderness. 

I  forgot  to  mention  in  speaking  of  your  book  that  I  believe  my  enjoy- 
ment of  it  was  considerably  heightened  by  having  in  the  last  year  added 
the  Castilian  to  my  stock  of  languages  which  enabled  me  to  reap  the  bene- 
fit of  your  very  interesting  quotations  from  the  original  authors  at  the  foot 
of  the  pages  and  in  the  Appendix.  I  was  induced  to  learn  it  last  summer 
by  a  design  of  going  to  Madrid,  which  however  I  never  accomplished, 
having  been  stopped  in  the  Pyrenees  by  illness  and  obliged  to  return  from 
thence:  but  I  enjoyed  my  trip  as  far  as  it  went  very  much. 

But  my  paper  reminds  me  that  I  have  run  on  to  an  unconscionable 
length,  and  I  will  therefore  only  add  my  kind  regards  to  all  friends  at 
Boston,  particularly  the  Ticknors,  Gray  and  Sumner,  and  beg  you  to  be- 
lieve me,  dear  Prescott,  Ever  very  sincerely  yours 

T.  J.  Phillips 

P.S.  In  case  you  should  be  curious  in  comparing  the  jus  et  norma  lo- 
quendi  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  I  send  you  a  list  of  all  the  expres- 
sions that  I  have  observed  as  savouring  of  American  English  —  which, 
by  the  way,  I  am  quite  aware  is  often  drawn  from  nearer  the  pure  source 
than  our  own  corresponding  expressions  of  the  present  day.  . . . 

To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Dictated) 

Boston,  June  15,  1847 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  been  loafing  in  a  literary  way  since  I  turned  off  'Peru/  But 
there  is  nothing  satisfies  the  mind  like  working  for  a  definite  object,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  I  shall  settle  down  on  the  great  task  of  Philip  II  before 
long,  notwithstanding  the  crippled  condition  of  my  eyes.  On  two  things 
I  am  determined  —  first,  to  write  the  history  as  well  and  thoroughly  as 
my  powers  will  enable  me  to  do  it;  and  secondly,  not  to  press  the  matter 
as  I  have  done  in  my  late  writings,  but  pursue  the  work  temperately,  so 
—  as  Isaak  Walton  says  of  putting  the  frog  tenderly  on  the  fishhook  — 
that  I  may  live  the  longer. 

I  now  look  forward  to  the  arrival  of  the  next  argosy,  which  is  to  be 
freighted  with  my  Carlos  papers,  and  which  you  are  to  send  to  Malaga  in 
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April.  I  trust  the  box  will  have  as  good  luck  under  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Loring  as  those  which  have  come  through  Burton.  I  shall  rely  on  my  star, 
but  I  hope  that  it  will  be  shipped  before  the  equinoctial  storms,  or,  still 
worse,  the  winter.  And  pray  advise  him  to  have  a  safe  barque,  for  from 
the  beautiful  assortment  of  varieties  it  contains  it  will  be  worth  more  to 
me  than  any  freight  from  the  spicy  Moluccas  of  the  golden  East. 

'Peru'  came  out  in  London  last  month.  I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  it, 
but  Rich  writes  me  he  holds  one  for  you.  It  will  be  published  here  I  sup- 
pose in  two  or  three  weeks.  Have  you  yet  seen  the  Mexican  translation, 
edited  by  Cumplido,  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico?  The  third  volume  is 
wholly  taken  up  with  engravings  from  the  old  pictures,  with  explanations 
thereof.  This  is  the  country  we  are  going  to  civilize!  However  mad  and 
unprincipled  the  war,  you  will  admit  I  think  that  our  fellows  fight  well. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  raw  militia  drawn  from  the  South  and  West, 
but  our  population,  especially  in  the  West,  is  made  up  of  a  dare-devil  sort 
of  stuff  which  goes  ahead  in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  They  are  the  pioneers 
of  civilization,  or  rather  of  colonization,  and  it  seems  to  be  indifferent 
whether  they  fight  the  bear  and  the  buffalo,  or  the  wild  Indian  or  the 
Mexican.  They  are  the  hardy  fellows  who  are  to  break  up  the  soil  of  the 
great  western  wilderness,  and  fit  it  for  a  more  refined  cultivation.  .  .  . 

The  Calderons  are  at  Washington,  preparing  to  flit  to  Newport,  their 
summer  quarters.  Ticknor  has  gone  to  his,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
city,  and  I  shall  soon  leave  for  mine,  which  during  the  heats  is  on  a  rocky 
promontory  that  overlooks  the  broad  ocean,  and  in  the  autumn  I  retreat 
to  the  shades  of  my  old  paternal  acres;  but  my  address  is  always  Boston, 
and  my  heart  is  ever  with  you,  my  dear  Gayangos. 


To  George  Bancroft 

(Dictated) 

Boston,  June  15,  1847 
My  dear  Bancroft: 

I  was  truly  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  letter  of  last  month.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  know  the  state  of  feeling  in  reference  to  one's  production  in 
the  cultivated  circles  in  which  you  move.  I  have  been  very  fortunate 
in  having  two  such  friends  as  Everett  and  yourself  established  in  the 
quarter  where  such  information  is  most  important  to  me,  and  where  it  is 
most  difficult  for  a  Yankee  to  obtain  it.  It  is  confounded  hard  that  an 
American  should  have  to  be  tried  to  some  extent  by  a  foreign  tribunal, 
where  the  prejudices  are  certainly  not  likely  to  be  much  in  his  favour, 
though  in  my  case  the  topics  which  I  treat  are  not  likely  to  interfere  with 
national  vanity.  But  still  a  foreign  critic  has  not  the  patriotic  sympathies 
to  mollify  his  criticism  which  one  may  expect  at  home. 
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It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  your  own  favourable  opinion  from 
the  glance  you  have  had  at  the  work.  I  have  had  a  serious  difficulty  to 
encounter  from  the  scattering  elements  of  the  story,  where  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  preserve  a  thread  of  unity  amid  the  distractions  that  follow 
the  Conquest.  You  who  have  laboured  in  the  historic  field  will  under- 
stand better  than  most  critics  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

Winthrop  has  had  a  very  successful  cruise  of  it  in  your  summer  seas,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  you  took  pleasure  in  helping  to  fill  his  sails.  He  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  representative  of  our  country  in  mind  and  manners. 

I  was  glad  to  learn  that  you  picked  up  such  golden  fruits  from  your 
visit  to  Paris.  It  was  a  solid  courtesy  to  tender  you  those  copies  of  manu- 
scripts, and  without  the  cost  of  copying,  which  is  a  heavy  burden  in 
France  —  much  heavier  I  have  found  it  than  in  Spain.  You  are  hiving 
up  the  materials,  I  suppose,  for  a  leisure  day.  When  will  that  day  come? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  historic  muse  can  show  her  face  in  the  brilliant 
scenes  and  society  with  which  you  are  now  mixed  up?  And  yet  Hallam 
and  Mahon  have  paid  ample  homage  at  her  shrine.  But  they  had  not 
official  duties  to  engross  them  besides.  You  always  loved  however  to 
drive  four-in-hand,  and  can  do  it  better  than  any  other  whip  that  I  know 
of.  For  myself,  if  I  can  make  my  wall-eyed  Pegasus  flounder  on  quietly 
over  the  old  track  without  dismounting  its  rider,  I  shall  not  complain. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation  to  visit  you  in  London  next  spring. 
It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  there  with  the  friend  of  my  early 
days,  who  could  give  me  such  a  commentary,  too,  on  the  men  and  the 
times  there.  But  if  I  once  settle  down  on  my  great  Spanish  theme  of 
Philip  II,  which  is  most  likely,  I  shall  probably  not  be  easy  to  start  from 
my  perch.  I  seem  to  be  almost  the  only  thing  in  Yankee-land  that  is  not 
locomotive.  The  country  is  prospering,  and  while  we  read  of  wars  and 
famines,  we  are  winning  the  lands  of  our  neighbours  in  one  quarter  and 
pocketing  their  guineas  from  another.  So  it's  an  ill  wind,  etc.  Tom  Ap- 
pleton  who  came  by  the  last  steamer  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the  re- 
ception which  you  and  your  wife  have  met  with  in  the  British  capital,  and 
tells  us  that  there  never  was  a  Minister's  lady  who  made  so  enviable  an 
impression  as  our  present  one  has  done.  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  think  the 
diplomacy  of  the  country  is  quite  as  much  a  matter  for  the  Minister's 
wife  to  settle  as  for  himself.   Pray  remember  me  affectionately  to  her. 

P.S.   Our  philanthropic  friend  Sumner  has  made  the  hot  weather  still 

hotter  by  an  animated  discussion  on  Prison  Discipline,  in  which  he  has 

impugned  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Louis  Dwight,  and  thus  stirred  up 

a  hornets'  nest  about  his  ears.1  The  path  of  the  Reformer  is  certainly  not 

1  The  Reverend  Louis  Dwight,  1 796-1 854,  was  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline 
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strewn  with  roses  in  this  world.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  may  find  the  garland 
full  blown  for  him  in  the  next. 


From  Robert  Charles  Winthrop 

Paris,  June  17,  1847 
My  dear  Mr.  Prescott: 

Your  kind  note  by  the  Britannia  reached  me  this  morning.  There  is 
nothing  like  being  in  a  foreign  land,  to  make  us  cherish  the  associations  of 
our  old  National  Anniversaries.  I  woke  up  this  morning  full  of  Bunker 
Hill.  You  can  imagine  how  well  it  harmonized  with  my  feelings  to  receive 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  Hero  of  the  day,  and  to 
dine  in  company  with  another  of  them!  Who  should  arrive  here  a  night 
or  two  ago,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dexter,  and  I  have  just  returned  from  din- 
ing with  them  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris.  We  had  nobody  with  us  but  the 
Wormeleys,  who,  despite  the  Captain's  half-pay,  are  not  of  a  sort  to  be 
offended  by  our  patriotic  reminiscences.  So,  we  sipped  our  Burgundy  to 
the  memory  of  those  '  who  fought,  bled,  and  died,'  and  to  the  health  of 
all  their  posterity.  .  .  . 

I  owe  you  much  for  making  me  acquainted  with  the  Count  and  Count- 
ess Circourt.  They  are  among  the  very  most  charming  persons  I  have 
met  with  on  this  side  of  the  Ocean.  I  was  at  the  Countess's  last  Soiree 
for  the  season,  and  was  indebted  to  them  for  many  most  agreeable  civili- 
ties. Among  other  things,  they  carried  me  to  the  Institute,  where  I  heard 
Mispronounce  an  Eloge  on  M.  Ancillon,  and  where  Mignet  greeted  me 
most  cordially  as  Tami  de  Prescott,'  than  which,  no  one  can  have  a  bet- 
ter introduction  either  in  Paris  or  London.  You  would  be  delighted  with 
the  Countess,  as  indeed  everybody  is,  who  has  the  privilege  of  knowing 
her.  Her  health  is  not  altogether  strong,  and  she  and  her  husband  are 
already  off  to  spend  the  summer  in  Germany.  The  only  regret  I  heard 
them  express  in  leaving  Paris  at  this  moment,  was,  that  your  Peru  had 
not  yet  reached  them.  I  sent  you  a  note  from  the  Count,  which  will  come 
to  you  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  mail  bag  by  the  Steamer  which  leaves  Liverpool 
on  the  day  after  to-morrow.  I  had  not  a  moment  for  inclosing  it,  and  was 
obliged  to  content  myself  with  the  briefest  indorsement  of  my  regards. 
I  have  not  much  more  leisure  now,  being  in  the  last  agony  of  preparation 
for  proceeding  on  my  tour  through  Switzerland,  but  I  could  not  forbear 

Society,  which  advocated  the  so-called  Auburn  system  of  congregate  work  and  separate 
confinement  at  night  only.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  May,  1846,  Charles 
Sumner,  seconded  by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  and  Horace  Mann,  opposed  this  policy  and  ad- 
vocated the  Philadelphia  system  of  complete  separation. 
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to  acknowledge  at  once  your  obliging  note,  and  to  tell  you  of  the  pleasant 
coincidences  of  a  day  in  Paris. 

I  have  failed  thus  far  of  seeing  Mr.  Walsh,  tho'  we  have  exchanged 
cards  and  notes.  I  shall  not  omit  to  communicate  your  message  to  him. 
He  is  passing  the  summer  at  St.  Germain  en  layey  twelve  miles  out  of  the 
City,  and  is  not  often  to  be  found  at  his  Bureau. 

Present  my  respects  to  your  Mother,  with  my  kind  regards  to  your 
wife  and  daughter,  and  believe  me  Very  faithfully  and  respectfully, 
Your  Friend  and  Servant 

ROBT.  C.  WlNTHROP 


From  Viscount  Mahon 

Grosvenor  Place,  June  18,  1847 
Sir: 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  herewith  inclosing  the  Diploma  of  your  Election 
as  an  Honorary  Member  of  our  English  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  of 
adding  thereunto  a  List  of  the  Society  by  which  you  will  perceive  that 
no  other  Citizens  of  the  United  States  besides  Mr.  Bancroft  and  yourself 
have  received  this  distinction.  The  Ballot  for  your  Election  was  perfectly 
unanimous;  all  of  us  feeling  how  highly  your  works  in  literature  have 
entitled  you  to  every  possible  token  of  honour  and  esteem. 

I  cannot  forbear  from  adding  how  great  a  gratification  it  would  prove 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  to  myself  as  its  President  if  at  any  time 
a  visit  of  yours  to  England  should  enable  us  to  mature  this  distant  ex- 
pression of  our  respect,  into  our  personal  acquaintance  and  our  personal 
regard. 

Some  days  after  your  Election  by  Ballot,  which  took  place  early  in 
this  month,  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  from  the  Publisher  the  volumes  on 
the  Conquest  of  Peru,  which  you  had  the  kindness  of  directing  him  to 
send  me.  Any  work  from  the  author  of  'Ferdinand  and  Isabella'  and  of 
the  '  Conquest  of  Mexico'  raises  so  strong  a  prepossession  in  its  favor  that 
I  cannot  profess  to  have  read  it  with  entire  impartiality;  yet  where  as  in 
this  case  the  verdict  of  the  public  is  not  only  unanimous  but  warm  in 
commendation  of  a  work,  the  voice  of  the  critic  may  justly  limit  itself  to 
an  echo  of  the  nation's.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  great  esteem  and 
respect,  Sir,  Your  very  obedient  Servant 

Mahon 
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To  George  Bancroft 

(Dictated) 

June  30,  1847 
Dear  Bancroft: 

. . .  The  Harpers  have  sent  my  Peruvian  bantling  into  the  world  three 
days  since,  so  that  it  has  hardly  had  time  to  make  its  voice  heard.  I  think 
the  public  are  somewhat  relieved  that  I  am  only  delivered  of  twins  this 
time.  .  .  . 

We  have  little  news  here.  Sumner  has  been  vigorously  assailing  the 
Prison  Discipline  reporters  as  marshalled  by  Louis  Dwight,  of  philan- 
thropic memory.  For  this  kind  of  good  service  a  man  usually  gets  more 
kicks  than  coppers.  Sumner  started  a  hornets*  nest,  though  there  are 
many  who  think  there  is  much  reason  in  his  madness.  But  you  will  get 
the  news  viva  voce  from  Hillard  who  goes  out  in  this  steamer,  as  also 
does  your  friend  Pakenham.  He  dined  with  us  ten  days  since  as  he  passed 
through  town,  and  seemed  as  equable  and  amiable  as  ever.  I  received  a 
diploma  from  Mr.  Hallam  by  the  last  steamer  as  Member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature.  I  thought  you  wrote,  or  it  may  be  from  some  other 
of  my  transatlantic  friends  I  got  it,  that  it  was  to  be  of  Antiquaries.  How 
is  this?   Wouldn't  the  grave  and  reverend  Seigneurs  let  me  in? . . . 

From  Ferdinand  Coxe 

Philadelphia,  July  2,  1847 
Sir: 

In  reading  your  'History  of  Peru,'  I  have  found  one  passage  which  re- 
fers to  the  important  subjects  of  the  death  and  subsequent  burial  of 
Pizarro,  and  which  is  so  entirely  at  variance  with  existing  facts,  that  I  am 
confident  you  will  be  gratified  at  learning  the  actual  manner  in  which  the 
Conqueror  of  Peru  now  lies  entombed.  You  state  that  his  remains,  'a 
few  years  after  his  death,  were  deposited  in  a  sumptuous  coffin  and  placed 
under  a  monument  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  Cathedral'  —  this  may 
have  been  so,  and  your  authority  states  that  'he  saw  it.'  I  do  not  how- 
ever place  the  slightest  faith  in  his  statement.  You  go  on  to  say  'and  in 
1607,  when  time  had  thrown  its  friendly  mantle  over  the  past,'  etc.,  'his 
bones  were  removed  to  the  new  Cathedral  and  allowed  to  repose,  side  by 
side,  with  those  of  Mendoza,  the  wise  and  good  Viceroy  of  Peru.'  * 

Allow  me,  Sir,  to  describe  to  you  a  visit  which  in  March,  1846, 1  paid  to 
the  supposititious  tomb  of  Francisco  Pizarro.    I  had  been  travelling  in 

1  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  about  1485-1552,  Viceroy  of  Mexico  1535— 1549  and  Viceroy  of 
Peru  1551-1552. 
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Chile  and  on  reaching  Lima,  one  of  the  first  points  to  which  I  turned  my 
attention,  was  to  discover  the  final  resting  place  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  his  age.  My  surprise  was  great,  to  find  that  even  among  the  most 
intelligent  (?)  of  the  community,  very  little,  if  anything  was  known  about 
him  —  that  there  had  been  such  a  man,  was  pretty  much  all  they  knew. 
I  could  get  no  assistance  from  our  countrymen,  some  of  whom  had  lived 
in  Lima  for  many  years.  One  of  them,  who  had  been  there  over  six 
months,  told  me  he  had  never  visited  either  the  Cathedral  or  the  Mu- 
seum. Apropos  to  the  Museum,  the  series  of  portraits  of  the  Viceroys 
are  there  and  not  in  the  Palace. 

I  found  that  most  of  the  intelligent  persons  who  had  looked  into  the 
subject  at  all,  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  had  never  been  ascertained 
where  Pizarro  had  originally  been  buried,  and  that  all  trace  of  his  remains 
had  been  lost.  Some  few  however  asserted  that  the  remains  were  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Cathedral,  altho'  they  acknowledged  that  they  had  not  seen 
them.  To  the  Cathedral  I  went  and  was  informed  by  a  priest,  that  the 
remains  were  there  and  that  the  Sacristan  would  show  them  to  me.  I 
hunted  him  up  and  found  he  charged  two  dollars  for  admitting  visitors 
to  the  vaults.  My  companion  and  I  concluded  to  invest  a  dollar  apiece  in 
a  visit  to  them  and  accordingly  paid  up,  payment  being  expected  in  ad- 
vance. Two  friars  attended  us,  each  carrying  a  candle.  We  descended 
half  a  dozen  steps  and  found  ourselves  in  a  cellar  full  of  all  kinds  of  rub- 
bish, old  boxes,  trestles,  broken  benches,  torn  and  rotten  canvass,  in  fact 
everything,  but  what  one  would  expect  to  see  directly  under  the  Grand 
Altar  —  which  this  was.  We  groped  our  way,  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
candles,  to  the  further  extremity  of  the  vault  (or  hole)  and  reached  at 
last  a  row  of  shelves,  on  one  of  which  lay  what  appeared  to  be  a  mass  of 
dry  mud,  that,  we  were  told,  was  Pizarro.  A  skeleton  was  there,  thickly 
coated  with  clay  —  various  pieces  of  clothing  were  visible,  mixed  in  the 
clay  and  the  whole  looking  as  tho'  the  body  had  been  put  into  a  mud  hole 
with  the  clothes  on  and  many  years  after  had  been  dug  up,  (mud  and  all,) 
and  placed  upon  this  shelf.  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  such  was  the  man- 
ner of  Pizarro's  burial,  that  his  friends  were  obliged  to  commit  his  body 
to  the  ground  hastily,  in  secret  and  with  no  coffin  or  other  covering  than 
the  clothes  he  had  on.  The  earth  had  crumbled  or  been  scraped,  from  the 
head,  hands  and  feet  and  part  of  the  legs,  all  the  teeth  were  gone  —  they 
had  been  sold,  as  had  also  the  bones  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  It  seemed 
that  the  Sacristan  had  found  many  believers  in  the  identity  of  the  body 
and  drove  a  thriving  business  in  relics  of  Pizarro.  He  said  he  would  have 
a  tooth  to  sell  me  the  next  day,  if  I  would  come  again.  I  had  no  doubt  of 
it,  but  did  not  think  the  genuineness  of  the  relic  was  sufficiently  vouched 
for.   The  lower  jaw  bone  was  detached  from  the  head  and  lay  upon  the 
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body.  I  tried  to  get  it  for  you  (taking  the  chances  of  its  genuineness)  but 
was  unsuccessful.  It  was  too  large  a  piece  to  take  without  discovery  and 
the  Sacristan  was  unwillingly  obliged  to  refuse  me.  Had  it  been  left  to 
him  alone,  he  would  have  sold  the  whole  concern.  Rubbish  of  every  kind, 
was  scattered  about,  close  to  the  shelves  I  have  mentioned,  one  other 
shelf  only  being  occupied.  On  it  was  a  large  box,  which  I  was  told  con- 
tained the  remains  of  a  deceased  Archbishop.  If  the  wise  and  good  Men- 
doza  was  anywhere  in  the  vault,  I  couldn't  see  it  and  the  padres  didn't 
know  it.  We  left  the  vault  very  little  satisfied  with  the  results  of  our 
visit.  Our  candle  bearers  wished  another  dollar  for  their  part  of  the 
show,  but  we  referred  them  to  the  Sacristan.  Such  was  my  success  in 
endeavoring  to  discover  the  remains  of  your  hero.  I  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment credit  the  assertion  that  the  mass  of  mud  and  bones  I  saw,  was 
what  remains  of  Pizarro.  It  is  possible  to  be  sure  and  the  priests  will 
swear  to  it,  but  if  these  remains  can  be  authenticated,  how  disgraceful  to 
the  Government  which  allows  them  to  remain  in  their  present  condition. 
Again,  if  they  are  spurious,  how  disgraceful  to  the  Ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties which  suffer  such  a  farce  to  be  performed  in  the  vaults  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. 

I  have  thus  hastily  sketched  for  you  my  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Pizarro, 
and  will  be  much  gratified  if  it  affords  you  either  information  or  amuse- 
ment. Should  you  think  the  error  respecting  this  burial  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  correct  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  your  history,  you  may  rely 
upon  the  statements  I  have  given  you  being  perfectly  correct.  .  .  . 

Hoping  in  conclusion  that  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  thus 
taken,  I  remain  With  much  respect  Your  obedt.  Servt. 

Ferdinand  Coxe 


To  Narcisse  Achille,  Comte  de  Salvandy 

(Noctograph) 

July  10,  1847 
Sir: 

Though  a  foreigner  and  without  having  the  honour  of  being  personally 
acquainted  with  you,  I  have  too  much  confidence  in  the  liberal  and  en- 
lightened views  which  have  ever  distinguished  your  career  to  believe  that 
you  will  regard  me  as  taking  an  unwarrantable  liberty  in  the  application 
I  now  make  to  you.  I  have  been  for  some  years  collecting  materials  for  a 
history  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II  of  Spain,  and  some  two  years  since  my 
agent  went  to  Besancon  to  procure  copies  of  the  manuscripts  there  which 
belonged  to  Cardinal  Granvelle.  I  then  learned  that  these  documents 
were  in  process  of  publication  under  the  care  of  the  Librarian,  M.  Weiss. 
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My  friend  Count  Circourt,  who  informs  me  that  these  copies  are  not  on 
sale,  encourages  me  to  believe  that  an  application  to  you  for  them  will 
be  favourably  received.  It  is  obvious  that  these  papers  are  of  the  last 
importance  to  the  illustration  of  this  reign,  and  I  venture  therefore  to  re- 
quest your  kind  offices  to  place  a  copy  of  them  in  my  power.  If  this  can 
be  done  without  interfering  with  your  established  regulations  I  shall 
esteem  it  a  great  favour,  and  Count  Circourt  will  take  charge  of  them  for 
me.  .  .  . 

Without  further  apologies  for  the  liberty  I  have  thus  taken,  which  I 
trust  the  necessity  of  the  case  will  excuse  in  your  eyes. 


To  Count  Adolphe  de  Circourt 

(Noctograph) 

July  IO,  1847 
My  dear  Count  Circourt: 

It  is  long  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you,  except  indeed 
to  give  a  note  of  introduction  to  my  friend  Winthrop,  who  I  was  unwill- 
ing should  visit  Paris  without  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  one  whom  I  hold  in  so  much  esteem  as  yourself.  In  the  mean  time 
I  have  to  thank  you  for  several  brochures^  containing  those  criticisms  in 
which  you  so  skilfully  anatomize  the  products  of  various  literatures,  with 
an  ease  that  shews  you  to  be  familiar  with  all.  It  is  gratifying  to  the  self- 
love  of  an  American  that  you  have  found  so  much  on  this  side  of  the 
water  worthy  to  engage  your  attention.  Mr.  Gallatin,  whom  you  have 
lately  reviewed,  has  done  in  my  opinion  as  much  as  any  scholar  to  explore 
our  Aboriginal  Antiquities,  especially  in  relation  to  languages.  He  has  an 
acute  and  truly  philosophical  mind,  and  writes,  as  he  sees,  clearly,  ex- 
pressing himself  with  great  perspicuity  and  precision.  He  has  also  writ- 
ten a  very  valuable  memoir  on  Mexican  Antiquities,  lately  published  in  a 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  in  which  he  has 
bestowed  much  thought  and  labour  on  the  scientific  culture  of  the  Aztec 
race.  When  in  New  York  last  April  I  saw  the  old  gentleman,  and  had  a 
long  conversation  with  him.  He  told  me  he  had  thoughts  of  writing  a 
communication  on  the  present  war  with  Mexico,  which  he  rightly  regards 
as  most  iniquitous  and  impolitic.  But  he  found  he  had  not  the  strength 
for  it,  and,  as  he  said,  he  could  not  rally  his  mental  powers  for  the  close 
thinking  that  was  demanded  by  it.1  His  memory  he  thought  not  much 
impaired,  but  he  could  not  fix  his  attention  closely  enough  to  grapple  with 
a  difficult  and  complicated  subject.  He  talked  frankly  and  without  van- 

1  Gallatin  published  in  this  year  Peace  with  Mexico^  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  war 
and  national  policy.  It  is  reprinted  in  Adams,  Writings  of  Albert  Gallatin,  in.  555. 
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ity  and  self-delusion  about  himself,  and  it  was  affecting  to  hear  this  ven- 
erable man  thus  weighing  his  own  mind  in  the  balance  as  calmly  and 
fairly  as  if  he  had  been  a  third  party.  It  was  like  sitting  in  judgment  on 
the  dead.  When  he  has  left  us,  one  of  our  noblest  minds  will  be  lost  to  us. 
He  is  now  nearly  ninety  years  of  age.  I  speak  of  him  as  ours,  you  see, 
though  his  birth  and  breeding  belong  to  the  Old  World.1 

You  have  seen  my  friend  Bancroft,  a  remarkable  man  in  his  way.  His 
political  career  has  made  him  very  unpopular  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
where  we  maintain  old  federal  notions,  most  opposed  to  the  free  demo- 
cracy of  Mr.  Bancroft's  party.  But  he  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  though 
we  have  no  point  of  contact  in  politics  we  touch  on  many  a  literary  point. 
And  where  there  is  any  point  for  old  friends  to  cling  to,  it  is  my  creed, 
and  I  trust  ever  will  be  my  practice,  for  them  to  hold  together.  .  .  . 

And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  a  favour  of  a  more  serious  kind  to  ask  of 
you.  The  condition  of  my  eyes  is  so  bad,  allowing  me  not  more  than  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  full  use  of  them  in  a  day,  that  I  had  some 
doubts  as  to  pursuing  my  historical  labours.  .  .  .  But  I  have  so  magnifi- 
cent a  collection  of  manuscripts  relating  to  Philip  II  that  I  find  I  can't 
sit  down  contented  and  see  the  rich  treasures  lying  useless  on  my  shelves. 
So  I  am  resolved  to  put  on  harness  again,  though  I  shall  take  the  work 
more  leisurely  than  I  have  done  of  late  years.  In  a  letter  written  some 
two  years  since,  you  mentioned  that  the  Granvelle  papers  were  in  process 
of  publication,  and  that  the  Minister  of  Instruction  would  probably  allow 
me  to  have  copies  of  the  printed  volumes,  though  they  were  not  on  sale. 
...  I  have  now  made  this  application  both  to  Mr.  Rush,2  with  whom  I 
am  unacquainted,  as  we  live  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other, 
and  to  M.  Salvandy.  ...  I  now  enclose  these  notes  to  you,  and  shall  be 
much  obliged  by  your  sending  them  to  the  parties,  if  you  still  approve  of 
this  mode  of  proceeding.  .  .  . 

I  hear  little  in  my  retreat  of  war's  alarms  which  stir  up  the  South  and 
West,  and  throw  them  on  unhappy  Mexico.  It  seems  to  be  our  destiny  to 
overrun  this  wide  continent,  and  swell  the  dimensions  of  a  territory  al- 
ready too  vast  for  a  republic.  The  question  of  Slavery,  however,  which 
must  arise  on  the  settlement  of  the  new  conquests,  is  a  formidable  one, 
more  formidable  than  the  war  itself.   We  must  hope  for  the  best.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Wheaton,  our  former  Minister  to  Berlin,  came  down  and  passed 
the  day  with  me  yesterday,  and  we  talked  much  of  you  and  your  accom- 
plished wife.  How  much  pleasure  it  would  give  me  could  I  have  the  satis- 
faction of  being  personally  acquainted  with  you  both.  .  . . 

1  Albert  Gallatin  was  born  in  Geneva  in  176 1.  The  reference  is  to  his  Notes  on  the  Indians 
and  the  Culture  of  Central  America,  1845. 

3  Richard  Rush,  1780-1859,  of  Philadelphia,  Minister  to  France  1847-1851,  etc. 
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To  E.  F.  A.  Rosseeuw-Saint-Hilaire  x 

(Dictated) 

July  10,  1847 
My  dear  Sir: 

...  I  trust  during  the  last  year  you  have  been  rapidly  advancing  in  the 
completion  of  your  important  labours.  I  am  very  glad,  to  say  truth,  that 
you  should  go  thus  carefully  over  the  whole  field  again  before  I  enter 
upon  it  myself.  I  have  abundant  materials  for  facts,  but  original  views 
and  speculations  can  never  be  too  abundant.  I  trust  that  in  your  literary 
labours  and  in  the  conviction  of  the  benefit  they  confer  on  others  as  well 
as  yourself  that  you  have  found  a  consolation  under  those  domestic  ills 
which  true  philosophy  and  the  consciousness  of  the  consecration  of  our 
powers  to  their  highest  end  can  alone  enable  us  to  endure.  I  have  also 
some  need  of  this  philosophy.  My  eyes  have  been  gradually  failing  for  the 
last  few  years,  and  the  vision  of  the  only  one  which  serves  me  at  all  in 
reading  is  now  so  much  dimmed  and  debilitated  that  I  have  not  had  more 
than  an  hour's  average  daily  use  of  it  for  the  last  year.  In  this  crippled 
state  it  is  somewhat  rash  to  engage  in  so  wide  a  field  as  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  Prudent.  It  is  like  going  into  the  fight  with  one  arm  in  a  sling.  But 
what  can  I  do?  The  historical  career  is  my  destiny,  and  if  I  should  lose 
the  use  of  my  eyes  altogether  for  literary  purposes  I  shall  still  have  the 
noble  example  of  Thierry  to  teach  me  not  to  despair. 

To  Robert  Walsh 

(Dictated) 

July  10,  1847 
My  dear  Sir: 

...  I  passed  a  few  days  in  Philadelphia  in  April  last,  where  however  I 
missed  several  of  those  faces  I  had  the  happiness  to  see  when  at  your  hos- 
pitable table  with  Ticknor  many  years  ago.  Time  has  made  perhaps 
greater  changes  in  that  city  than  in  most  of  our  other  Atlantic  capitals, 
but  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  effects  of  the  great  shock  it  received 
were  rapidly  passing  away,  and  that  the  town  was  recovering  its  former 
prosperity.2  There  is  a  renovating  power  in  the  American  character  and 

1  Eugene  Francois  Achille  Rosseeuw-Saint-Hilaire,  1 802-1 889,  Professor  of  Ancient  His- 
tory at  the  Sorbonne,  author  of  a  History  of  Spain,  in  fourteen  volumes,  1 837-1 879,  and  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  North  in  the  American  Civil  War. 

2  This  probably  refers  to  the  Crisis  of  1 837  and  the  prolonged  business  prostration  which 
followed  it,  although  it  may  possibly  refer  to  the  anti-Catholic  riots  of  1846,  in  which  two 
churches,  a  seminary,  and  a  number  of  private  houses  were  burned,  with  several  deaths  and 
many  wounded. 
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institutions  which  readily  repairs  the  ravages  of  a  storm  that  would  pro- 
strate forever  the  communities  of  the  older  and  worn  out  countries  of 
Europe.  Our  years  and  hardy  constitution  soon  throw  off  disease,  and 
every  day  of  our  existence  we  are  exhibiting  stronger  and  stronger  evi- 
dence of  our  elastic  vigour  and  increasing  resources.  The  spirit  with 
which  this  present  war  has  been  conducted  by  our  raw  militia,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  its  expediency  or  justice,  is  proof  of  the  indomitable 
energy  of  our  people,  and  their  capacity  for  the  highest  and  most  difficult 
scenes  of  action.  But  the  patriot  would  rather  see  us  go  ahead  by  the  arts 
of  peace  than  war,  as  better  suited  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
republic. 

Ticknor  is  in  good  health,  and  like  me  (though  I  date  from  Boston) 
passing  his  summer  term  in  the  country.  He  has  nearly  brought  his  His- 
tory of  Spanish  Literature  to  a  close.  It  will  be  an  elaborate  work,  cover- 
ing the  whole  field  with  a  thorough  and  minute  scholarship  not  evinced 
and  indeed  not  attempted  by  any  previous  writer.  From  what  he  says  I 
think  it  will  make  about  three  volumes.  Whether  he  will  keep  his  peace 
nine  years  after  printing  it,  I  cannot  say.1  But  for  the  cause  of  good  let- 
ters I  trust  not. 


To  Ferdinand  Coxe 

(Dictated) 

July  12,  1847 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  very  curious  and  interesting  account 
you  have  given  me  of  your  hunt  for  the  remains  of  Pizarro.  Notwith- 
standing the  scepticism  you  manifest  on  the  subject  I  have  little  doubt 
that  you  saw  all  that  now  remains  of  the  Conqueror  of  Peru.  So  far  from 
contradicting  my  account  such  a  fact  seems  to  be  perfectly  conformable 
to  it.  I  state  that  Pizarro  was  hastily  buried  in  the  earth  by  his  domestics 
and  afterwards  removed  to  a  corner  of  the  old  Cathedral.  My  authority, 
Caravantes,  who  flourished  some  fifty  years  later,  states  that  he  himself 
saw  the  coffin  which  held  Pizarro's  body,  and  he  quotes  at  length  the 
Royal  Ordinance  dated  1607,  which  directed  that  the  bodies  of  both 
Pizarro  and  Mendoza  should  be  removed  from  the  old  to  the  new  Cathe- 
dral (probably  the  one  which  you  visited)  and  should  be  there  deposited 
in  the  Capilla  Mayor.2  You  saw  the  relics  in  a  vault  under  the  great  altar, 
as  honourable  a  place  of  sepulture  as  any  probably  which  the  Cathedral 

1  Ticknor's  book  was  not  printed  until  1849,  a^ter  occupying  him  for  ten  years.  His  next 
important  work  was  his  Life  of  Prescott>  published  in  1864. 
a  The  Principal  Chapel. 
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afforded.  It  is  not  unusual  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  I  dare  say  other  parts 
of  the  European  continent  to  have  the  coffins  holding  the  remains  of 
princes  and  persons  of  high  rank  placed  on  shelves  in  such  vaults.  I  have 
seen  it  in  Naples,  where  the  bodies  however  were,  I  suppose,  previously 
embalmed. 

No  cenotaph  or  tablet  of  any  kind  seems  to  have  been  erected  to  denote 
the  place  where  Pizarro  was  laid.  It  could  only  be  preserved  by  tradition. 
In  process  of  time  this  might  become  less  known,  or  preserved  only  by  a 
few  most  interested  in  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  and  in  the  neglect 
into  which  the  place  fell,  especially  in  the  troubled  times  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  vault  might  easily  be  used  for  other  purposes  and  become  a 
receptacle  for  rubbish  as  you  found  it.  That  there  was  no  appearance  of  a 
coffin  or  of  the  velvet  and  lace  that  garnished  it  is  nothing  strange  after 
the  lapse  of  two  centuries  and  a  half.  [The  bones  are]  all  that  probably 
would  then  be  found  and  the  dried  soil  which  might  still  adhere  to  them. 
Caravantes,  my  authority,  was  a  man  high  in  office  in  the  Colonies,  a 
person  esteemed  for  his  probity  and  who  seems  to  have  had  no  motive  for 
misstatement  on  this  occasion.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  other  box 
which  you  saw  held  the  remains  of  the  Viceroy  Mendoza,  who  thus  bur- 
ied in  the  church  might  in  the  lapse  of  time  have  been  converted  by  the 
ignorant  into  an  Archbishop.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that  the  tradition  of 
Pizarro's  burial  place  should  have  b^en  so  long  preserved  among  an  idle 
population  who  seem  from  your  own  account  to  take  no  interest  in  the 
antiquities  of  their  country. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  Sacristan  has  made  the  most  of  his  deposit.  I 
think  you  were  wise  not  to  go  a  second  time  for  the  tooth,  but  I  heartily 
wish  you  had  been  able  as  you  kindly  intended  to  secure  me  a  joint  or  a 
jaw  bone.  If  it  had  been  the  latter  1  should  have  set  it  in  silver  and 
made  a  drinking  cup  of  it  in  which  I  would  have  drunk  to  the  memory  of 
the  wicked  old  Conquistador.  In  a  future  edition  I  think  I  shall  notice 
the  fact  of  the  present  condition  of  these  probable  remains.1 . . . 


To  Thomas  Jodrell  Phillips 

(Noctograph) 

Nahant,  July  14,  1847 
My  dear  Phillips: 

I  am  truly  obliged  by  your  kind  note,  pointing  out  my  Yankeeisms, 

It  is  a  friendly  office,  as  one  would  wish  to  write  his  language  not  only  as 

is  current  in  his  own  land,  but  so  that  it  shall  pass  current  among  the  best 

judges  in  his  Father-land.  And  yet  as  the  standard  and  the  use  of  words 

x  This  was  never  done. 
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are  perpetually  shifting,  it  is  not  possible  without  a  friendly  monitor  like 
yourself,  to  do  this  at  a  distance  from  the  great  metropolis  of  the  English 
tongue. 

One  of  the  lapses  you  have  pointed  out  is  the  word  'realize/  which  in 
its  American  sense,  its  moral  as  well  as  its  material  import,  has  not  found 
favour  with  you  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  I  used  it  however  in  this 
sense,  knowing  it  was  native^  for  it  is  so  expressive  a  word,  and  saves  such 
circumlocution,  that  I  thought  I  might  venture  on  it  as  a  word  that  would 
become  classical  some  day  or  other.  Now  and  then  you  do  let  us  inocu- 
late you  with  a  phrase  —  and  a  vile  one  too  —  and  this  is  a  good  one. 

'Used  up'  is  another  phrase  you  condemn,  and  with  good  reason.  It  is 
slang,  and  shows  how  careless  a  man  may  become,  who  takes  some  pains 
too  to  be  correct.    It  must  make  room  for  its  betters  hereafter. 

The  substantive  'snarl'  is  also  unauthorized,  it  seems,  by  good  writers. 
I  was  not  aware  of  this,  for  it  is  in  common  use  with  us,  and  the  verb  is 
good  old  English  of  the  Puritan  time.  Spencer  talks  of  'snarled  hair.' 
We  use  it  constantly  as  applied  to  threads,  or  a  web,  etc.,  becoming 
entangled.  But  I  have  no  doubt  some  synonym  will  be  found  to  do  as 
well. 

But  I  marvel  that  you  should  be  so  unacquainted  with  'counter-blast' 
as  to  suppose  it  a  misprint  for  'contrast.'  Why,  your  own  King  Jemmie 
the  First  indited  his  treatise  'A  Counter-blast  against  Tobacco,'  and 
though  the  sober  pedagogue  will  hardly  pass  for  authority  in  these  mat- 
ters, yet  it  is  strange  that  the  use  of  it  in  such  high  quarters  should  not 
have  made  his  subjects  familiar  with  it.  But  the  word  has  become  ob- 
solete with  you,  and  not  with  us. 

It  is  curious  how  many  words  imported  by  our  old  Puritan  fathers,  and 
in  good  use  in  their  day,  should  have  continued  to  thrive  among  us,  while 
they  have  drifted  out  of  sight  with  you.  Mr.  John  Pickering,  a  learned 
philologist  of  our  city,  made  a  large  collection  of  these  terms,1  some  of 
which  have  gradually  been  taken  into  favour  again  by  British  critics. 
Such  is  the  word  'progress,'  much  anathematized  formerly,  but  now  I 
find  occasionally  lurking  in  the  Quarterly,  a  very  good  word,  by  the  bye, 
which  smacks  strongly  of  its  Latin  parentage. 

Language  obeys  the  caprices  of  fashion,  but  although  one  may  safely 
reckon  on  having  a  good  many  of  his  phrases  regarded  as  obsolete  by 
coming  generations,  it  is  bad  to  begin  with  being  obsolete  to  one's  own 
contemporaries,  or  to  any  large  portion  of  them.  Yet  as  we  colourists  in 
letters  cannot  divine  what  may  have  the  true  court  stamp  at  the  present 
moment,  I  shall  take  it  very  kind  if  you,  who  live  in  the  Court  atmos- 
phere, will  take  the  trouble  to  warn  me  of  derelictions. 
1  A  Vocabulary  or  Collection  of  Words  Peculiar  to  the  United  States,  Boston,  1816. 
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I  am  breathing  the  salt  air  on  my  ocean  rock,  about  twelve  miles  from 
town,  where  I  find  a  refreshing  retreat  from  the  tropical  heats  of  July  and 
August.  In  September  I  flit  to  my  paternal  acres  some  fifty  miles  off,  to 
watch  the  change  of  the  leaf,  which  dies  here,  you  know,  as  Byron  says  of 
the  day,  'Like  the  dolphin,  with  a  thousand  spots  imbued.' x  Ticknor  is 
also  in  the  country,  but  Gray  is  here  and  desires  to  be  remembered  to  you. 


Dear  Prescott: 


From  George  Bancroft 

July  20,  1847 


Your  publisher  let  me  know,  that  he  himself  wrote  you  of  the  success 
of  Peru.  He  cannot  state  it  to  you  too  strongly.  The  universal  opinion  is, 
that  the  subject  was  more  difficult  and  less  tractable  than  Mexico,  that 
you  have  overcome  the  difficulties  entirely;  that  the  work  is  therefore  a 
higher  evidence  of  talent  than  its  predecessor;  that  the  style  has  more  of 
confidence,  the  just  consciousness  of  experience  and  success,  and  that 
you  have  imparted  to  the  subject  the  highest  interest.  Not  a  syllable 
have  I  heard,  but  of  unqualified  praise,  not  a  notice  or  a  review,  but 
breathes  the  kindliest  spirit  of  willing  admiration.  Look  at  the  Morning 
Chronicle  passim,  Blackwood:  and  indeed  any  and  every  newspaper  and 
periodical.  There  is  but  one  opinion.  They  speak  without  jealousy;  and 
you  are  almost  the  only  American  person,  state  or  thing  that  they  com- 
mend without  reserve. 

Your  last  note,  if  it  diminished  my  chance  of  seeing  you  next  spring,  at 
least  was  cheering  in  its  promise  with  regard  to  Philip.  Everyone  here 
hopes  for  your  success  in  the  undertaking;  and  for  myself  the  bare  thought 
of  your  being  compelled  to  pause,  gave  me  a  pain  that  I  can  hardly  de- 
scribe to  you. 

Rogers  speaks  of  you  often.  Peru  lies  on  his  table  in  the  midst  of  his 
beautiful  pictures,  by  the  side  of  the  poems  of  Bryant.  Perceiving  my 
eye  rest  on  your  book,  he  said  to  me,  'Remember  me  affectionately  to 
him;  I  am  proud  of  his  friendship.' .  .  . 

Ever  yours 


G.  Bancroft 


1  'Parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away, 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till  —  'tis  gone,  and  all  is  gray.' 

Childe  Harold,  Canto  iv.  29. 
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From  John  Kenyon 

40  York  Terrace,  July  21,  1847 
Dear  Mr.  Prescott: 

To  have  your  writings  anyhow,  is  a  gratification.  It  is  a  most  flatter- 
ing gratification  to  have  them  as  your  gift.  I  feel  the  'from  the  Author* 
in  such  a  case  somewhat  as  men  of  another  order  of  ambition  must  feel 
the  garter  or  the  cordon  bleu.  I  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
Peru.  But  I  have  to  complain  of  you  for  not  having  put  another  pleasure 
in  my  way.  It  was  only  a  day  or  two  since  thro'  Mr.  Hillard  that  I  heard 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dexter  were  in  England.  Their  names  were  familiar 
to  me,  but  I  had  never  been  made  aware  that  Mrs.  Dexter  was  your 
Sister.  But  if  I  had  known  of  their  being  here  I  should  have  sought  them 
out  for  the  sake  of  other  common  friends  (not  to  say  for  their  own  and  my 
own  sake),  irrespective  of  you.  I  do  not  in  general  complain  of  my 
friends  for  being  sparing  of  introductions.  On  the  contrary  in  the  active 
social  life  we  all  lead  I  continually  find  them  detrop.  I  think  that  great  — 
huge  —  social  immoralities  are  committed  in  this  way  by  persons  who 
would  not  commit  a  murder,  but  have  almost  as  little  right  to  commit  a 
stranger  to  you.  But  in  some  hands  one  is  all  too  safe  —  in  yours  for  in- 
stance. I  would  rather  have  been  more  exposed.  Here  the  social  im- 
morality has  been  in  the  abstinence.  Another  time  show  yourself  more 
moral.  Seriously  to  speak,  dear  Mr.  Prescott,  I  shall  think  it  an  honour 
and  a  pleasure  to  do  whatever  I  can  for  any  friend  of  yours,  even  when 
that  friend  should  not  be  your  own  sister  and  your  brother-in-law.  Sum- 
ner, Ticknor,  you  and  a  few  more  are  privileged.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  one- 
self to  receive  such  persons  as  you  send  —  or  might  send  —  as  in  your 
case  I  must  say. 

A  friend  came  in  to  breakfast  with  us.  Your  book  was  on  the  table. 
He  has  wide  tastes,  but  is  chiefly  a  man  of  Science,  and  also  of  Art.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  seen  it.  'Yes,*  said  he,  'and  sent  it  out  to  my  son  at 
Calcutta  by  the  first  Steamer.*  I  mention  this  to  you,  for  it  must  please 
you  to  know  how  you  are  acting  on  far  off  minds  and  such  as  you  (if  you 
knew  them)  would  most  wish  to  act  on. 

I  cannot  send  you  a  book  like  your  own,  but  Mrs.  Dexter  is  kind 
enough  to  take  charge  of  a  book  off  my  shelves,  which,  if  you  have  it  not, 
may  amuse  you  for  a  few  chance  intervals.  It  is  an  oldish  book,  1669,  a 
history  of  the  Buccaniers  of  America.1  The  sending  it  at  least  flatters  me 
with  the  opportunity  of  connecting  my  name  with  yours  on  the  flyleaf. 
I  am,  dear  Mr.  Prescott,  with  repeated  thanks  and  respects,  Yours  always 

John  Kenyon 

1  Probably  Exquemelin's  Buccaniers  of  America^  of  which  an  English  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1699. 
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To  George  Bancroft 

(Dictated) 

July  30,  1847 
My  dear  Bancroft: 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  Diploma  of  the  Antiquaries  which 
you  forwarded  to  me  from  Lord  Mahon.  ...  It  is  an  ancient  Society 
whose  transactions  I  believe  are  very  respectable,  and  such  tributes  from 
the  other  side  of  the  water  are  gratifying  to  the  scholar.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  from  you  such  good  accounts  of  Peru.  I  am  fortunate  in  having  no 
national  prejudices  to  encounter  in  the  subject.  The  Harpers  give  me  a 
good  report  of  its  circulation  here. 

Sparks  dined  with  me  last  week.  He  has  bought  Treadwell's  house  in 
Cambridge,  for  which  he  gives  $14,000,  so  I  think  he  is  fixed  there  for 
life.  He  is  a  good  deal  occupied  on  his  Revolution,  as  he  tells  me,  but 
does  not  intend  to  print  till  he  has  accomplished  two  volumes  of  it.1  Be- 
tween writers  so  different  as  you  and  he  there  can  be  no  collision,  hardly 
competition.  Working  over  the  same  soil  will  produce  two  crops  so  dif- 
ferent that  one  cannot  interfere  with  the  demand  for  the  other,  and 
probably  will  augment  it  by  stimulating  the  literary  appetite.  I  feel  this 
so  strongly  that  when  a  clever  writer  asked  me  the  other  day  if  I  had  any 
objection  to  his  treating  the  War  of  the  Netherlands,  the  cream  of  my 
subject,  I  told  him  'none  in  the  world,  though  he  could  not  expect  me  to 
give  him  my  manuscripts  to  work  with.' 2 

I  see  you  have  been  eloquent  upon  old  Caxton.  It  was  a  good  theme 
and  treated  in  an  excellent  manner  by  the  American  Minister. 

I  am  on  our  ocean  rock  at  Nahant,  though  I  date  as  usual  from  Boston. 
My  eye  grows  so  dim  that  I  think  of  putting  myself  under  Elliott,  the 
New  York  oculist's  care  before  long.  It  is  my  last  hope,  and  that  is  faint, 
for  my  faith  is  weak,  and  faith  you  know  is  essential  to  the  miracle- 
working  efficacy.  Yet  I  do  not  fear  blindness,  as  my  other  eye  will  an- 
swer for  all  purposes  but  reading.  Yet  an  eye  that  is  not  good  for  that 
hardly  deserves  the  name  of  one.    But  paciencia,  as  the  Spaniard  says. 

There  is  nothing  new  here,  the  harvests  are  all  promising,  money  is 
plentiful,  and  our  soldiers  are  waiting  and  watching  in  Mexico  —  no 
food  therefore  for  the  newspapers.  So  much  the  better  for  the  public. 
But  you  are  in  the  heat,  or  soon  to  be  so,  of  a  great  election.   I  suppose 

1  All  four  volumes  of  Jared  Sparks's  Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolution  were  pub- 
lished  in  1853. 

2  John  Lothrop  Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  was  published  in  1856.  Ticknor  says 
{Life  of  Prescott,  p.  278,  ff.)  that  Prescott  offered  Motley  all  his  printed  books  but  was  dis- 
suaded by  Ticknor  from  offering  his  manuscripts. 
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it  will  define  the  position  of  parties,  as  we  say  in  Congress,  and  I  trust 
it  will  come  on  in  season  for  Winthrop  to  have  a  glance  at  it. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  your  wife,  and  pray  tell  her  that  I  dreamt  of 
her  last  night  and  she  appeared  very  amiable  and  happy.  I  hope  it  is  a 
good  omen. 


To  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(Noctograph) 

Nahant,  July  30,  1847 
My  dear  Gayangos: 

Here  I  am  on  my  ocean  rock  at  Nahant,  overlooking  the  wide  waste  of 
the  Atlantic,  which  rolls  its  dark  billows  under  my  windows  and  dashes  its 
spray  over  the  piazza.  As  I  look  over  the  mighty  breadth  of  waters  I  think 
of  the  day  when  Columbus  and  his  hardy  band  first  ventured  on  their 
unknown  track,  and  I  transport  myself  back  to  the  days  of  good  Queen 
Isabella  of  Catholic  memory,  when  the  sons  of  Spain  were  so  ready  to 
launch  forth  on  every  generous  enterprise  and  take  the  lead  among  the 
chivalry  of  Europe.  Is  it  not  fitting  that  the  inhabitant  of  the  New  World 
which  she  discovered  should  busy  himself  with  illustrating  her  glorious 
annals?  This  is  my  destiny,  and  always  will  be,  I  feel,  though  I  have  to 
fight  my  way  blindfold  over  her  bloody  battle  fields. 

My  eyes  are  in  very  poor  condition.  The  vision  has  become  dim,  al- 
most too  dim  to  use  them  in  reading.  I  shall  put  myself  I  think  under  the 
hands  of  an  experienced  oculist  in  New  York,  who,  if  anyone  can,  will,  I 
flatter  myself,  do  me  some  good.  But  I  have  no  great  faith,  and  faith  is 
essential  to  miracle-working.  But  I  will  not  complain  so  long  as  my  ears 
hold  out.  There  is  more  than  one  avenue  to  the  understanding,  thank 
Heaven.  Yet  I  do  not  fear  blindness,  only  the  loss  of  vision  for  purposes 
of  literary  labour.   But  enough  of  this. 

I  am  looking  with  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the  manuscripts  rela- 
tive to  Carlos.  I  must  not  lose  these.  Are  they  not  sent?  You  thought 
they  would  go  by  way  of  Malaga.  I  trust  they  will  be  shipped  before  the 
autumn  storms  set  in.  You  see  I  am  a  fidgetting  body.  But  it  is  only 
when  my  literary  treasures  are  at  stake. 

My  summer  is  going  off  pleasantly  enough  in  the  dole e  far  niente  — 
dolce  when  it  is  a  variety.  It  is  pleasant  enough  for  the  colt  that  has  been 
long  in  harness  to  kick  up  his  heels  in  the  green  pasture.  But  one  would 
tire  of  the  freedom  which  leads  to  nothing,  in  a  short  time.  A  year  of  it 
will  be  long  enough  for  me. 

'Peru'  has  gone  off  very  well  here,  better  than  its  predecessor,  as  in- 
deed it  should,  the  number  of  volumes  and  price  being  less.   I  hear  good 
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accounts  of  it  from  Bentley,  who  published  2500  copies  for  his  first  edi- 
tion. The  English  journals  as  far  as  I  have  seen  are  amiable.  By  the  bye, 
they  have  sent  me  diplomas,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  and  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  from  London.  They  are  the  first  Academic 
honours  I  have  received  from  my  father-land. 

By  the  first  opportunity  I  shall  send  you  a  Yankee  copy  of '  Peru/  as  I 
wish  you  to  have  my  American  edition  complete.  I  shall  also  send  another 
to  Senor  Sabau  y  Larroya,  with  whose  translation  I  believe  I  have  much 
reason  to  be  pleased. 

Ticknor  is  well,  enjoying  his  mllegiatura  at  a  place  called  Milton.  Let- 
ters must  be  addressed  to  me  as  usual  in  Boston,  though  I  shall  not  re- 
visit the  metropolis  for  some  while. 

Addio,mio  caro,with  kind  remembrances  to  Madame  de  Gayangos. . . . 


From  George  Bancroft 

August  17,  1847 

Glad  am  I,  dear  Prescott,  to  find  the  bag  rich  with  a  letter  from  you, 
full  of  everything  agreeable  but  what  relates  to  your  eyes.  I  have  no 
faith  in  doctors,  but  a  great  deal  in  Providence;  so  I  hope  for  you  the 
best.  As  to  my  work,  I  am  getting  superb  materials;  and  had  as  lief  a 
hundred  should  treat  the  same  subject  as  not.  If  they  do  it  with  more 
heart  than  I,  don't  you  see  that  as  a  good  citizen  of  the  republic,  I  must 
applaud  and  rejoice  in  being  outdone.  But  it  is  not  a  Mignet  compendium 
I  am  trying  to  prepare;  details  give  life  and  charm. 

But  I  am  sadly  tempted  from  the  dull  investigation  of  letters  and 
folios  of  documents  to  excursions,  which  fill  the  day  as  full  of  pleasure  as 
it  well  can  be.  Two  beautiful  summer  days  I  gave  to  Stoke  Pogis,  now 
the  seat  of  the  Penns; x  where  a  charming  house,  magnificent  Library, 
delightful  grounds,  the  distant  views  of  Eton  and  Windsor  Castle,  and 
the  thousand  memories,  and  sixty  cubic  feet  of  American  documents, 
filled  the  time  to  the  brim.  As  you  approach  the  House  through  the 
Park,  you  have  in  the  distance  Windsor  Castle,  on  which  Dame  Quickly 
invoked  so  much  good  luck,  and  where  Shakespeare's  meadow  fairies 
still  nightly  sing,  like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring.2  On  the  right 
stands  the  Church  whose  ivy  mantled  tower  inspired  the  best  of  Gray's 
poems;  around  it  stand  the  graves  of  the  forefathers,  Gray's  among  the 

1  Stoke  Park  was  bought  in  1760  by  Thomas  Penn,  1702-1775,  Proprietor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  son  of  William  Penn.   It  is  now  a  golf  club. 

*  'And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look  you  sing, 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring.' 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor t  V.   5.   69. 
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number.  Just  a  few  yards  further  on  are  the  remains  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke's  old  House,  the  scene  of  the  Long  Story; »  and  on  one  side  a  pillar 
commemorates  the  lawyer,  while  on  the  other  a  sepulchral  monument 
gathers  worshippers  for  the  bard. 

Within  the  house  is  modestly  superb.  The  Library  is  rich  in  memorials 
of  Gray.  Here  is  his  copy  of  Linnaeus,  interleaved,  exceedingly  full  of 
minute  and  very  closely  as  well  as  neatly  written  annotations;  with  here 
and  there  a  neat  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  the  head  of  a  bird.  Gray  was  too 
good  a  scholar  not  to  make  his  notes  in  Latin.  I  had  no  conception  of  the 
excessive,  minute  and  persevering  industry  of  Gray  till  I  saw  these  vol- 
umes. He  died  in  1771,  and  a  folio  on  Natural  History  first  printed  in 
1770  bore  marks  of  his  study  all  the  way  through.  Then  there  were  his 
manuscript  notes  on  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  Lycias,  Isocrates,  Sophocles, 
all  compactly  written  in  an  exquisite  hand,  with  scarce  an  erasure,  and 
that  pride  of  accuracy,  which  leaves  no  room  for  an  interlineation.  The 
manuscripts  of  his  poems  were  equally  curious.  On  some  he  had  himself 
marked  the  passages  from  which  he  had  derived  a  thought,  an  image,  a 
sentiment,  or  even  a  word.  Of  some  there  were  manuscripts  showing  the 
poem  at  a  stage  different  from  what  we  read:  every  word  that  was  sub- 
sequently changed,  being  clearly  for  the  better,  and  often  the  new  selec- 
tion being  miraculously  fortunate.  Here  was  his  Milton,  interleaved, 
with  passages  copied  upon  the  insertions,  from  which  Milton  had  bor- 
rowed, or  which  bore  a  striking  analogy  to  his  language  or  idea.  Here  too 
was  his  Shakespeare  with  many  a  most  happy  conjectural  emendation. 

After  lunch  and  looking  at  the  pictures  of  Penn  and  the  family,  in- 
cluding a  masterly  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  we  drove  to  the  remains  of  Lord 
Coke's  house:  thence  to  Gray's  own  place  of  abode;  thence  to  his  monu- 
ment, his  church  and  his  churchyard,  beautiful  in  the  hour  of  evening, 
wanting  nothing  but  the  rugged  elms. 

Then  came  the  dinner:  members  of  Parliament  of  the  neighborhood 
and  others;  the  fattest  buck  from  the  Park  gracing  the  table. 

And  next  day  a  drive  to  the  sequestered  nook,  where  William  Penn 
lies  buried,  without  a  monument:  without  even  a  headstone,  in  the 
Quaker  graveyard,  near  the  dell  where  stands  the  old  Quaker  meeting- 
house, embowered  in  trees,  and  as  quiet  and  calm  as  though  London  were 
in  another  hemisphere. 

On  the  way  back  we  drove  through  Beaconsfield.2  At  the  name  I  cried 
out  Edmund  Burke:  and  straightway  we  went  to  the  Gregories,3  traced 
the  ruins  of  the  old  house,  which  was  burned  down;  went  into  his  garden, 

1  'A  Long  Story,'  a  poem  by  Thomas  Gray,  written  in  August  1750. 

a  A  town  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  London. 

s  The  six-hundred-acre  estate  bought  by  Burke  in  1768. 
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studied  out  his  walks:  admired  his  trees:  and  tried  to  get  a  picture  of  his 
life.  The  larder  abounded  with  good  things:  many  a  hogshead  of  ale  was 
drunk  there.  No  one  had  such  merry  harvest  homes.  His  name  was  cher- 
ished all  about:  from  all  the  villages  round  they  came  to  his  feasts. 

At  the  church  which  I  entered,  there  was  his  pew,  his  grave,  and  the 
tablet  in  the  wall  to  that  part  of  him  which  was  mortal.  The  churchyard 
has  the  tomb  of  Waller  *  under  a  huge  walnut  tree:  but  Waller's  huge 
monument  does  not  move  like  the  plain  slab  to  Edmund  Burke,  who  must 
have  had  a  kind  heart,  easily  touched  with  sympathy. 

Brother  Antiquary!  I  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say:  but  twenty 
people  have  called  since  I  began:  and  I  seize  this  moment  of  quiet  to  send 
best  regards  to  your  family,  to  Mrs.  Prescott  and  to  your  Mother;  and  to 
repeat  how  truly  I  am  Yours  ever 

George  Bancroft 

I  laugh  at  the  thought  of  your  election  storms.  Blessed  repose,  that 
another  continent  guarantees!  Blessed  Atlantic,  that  quenches  the  pas- 
sions before  they  can  reach  me. 

From  Count  Adolphe  de  Circourt 

Paris,  October  12,  1847 
My  dear  Sir: 

Your  very  kind  letter  of  July  10  came  to  my  house  on  August  29,  and 
by  unaccountable  oversight,  was  not  transmitted  to  me.  I  have  found  it 
but  this  very  day  on  coming  back  to  town  from  the  Rhine,  for  a  very  few 
days.  My  surprise  and  disappointment  have  been  great,  but  I  lose  not  a 
moment  in  order  to  make  amends  for  this  unfortunate  and  involuntary 
delay.  Your  letter  has  been  sent  to  M.  de  Salvandy  together  with  another 
of  mine,  where  I  stated  the  cause  why  yours  did  come  so  late  to  his  hands; 
I  was  answered  that  the  Minister  was  in  the  country,  but  came  back 
three  times  a  week  to  transact  business,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  he  shall  feel  happy  to  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  the  Gran- 
velle  State  papers,  by  means  of  the  American  Legation.  .  .  . 

I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you  for  the  interesting  particulars  your  let- 
ter is  full  with,  and  beg  that  you  would  not  consider  this  as  an  answer^  but 
merely  as  an  acknowledgment  of  your  many  kindnesses,  and  a  promise  of 
writing  more  at  large  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  a  little  rest,  and  as  you  will 
have  made,  in  Peruvian  affairs,  a  scholar  of  myself.  I  must,  however,  tell 
you  even  today  how  much  I  have  been  touched  by  what  you  write  to  me 
about  Mr.  Gallatin,  how  much  I  regret  that  he  has  not  been  allowed  to 
1  Edmund  Waller,  1 606-1 687,  the  Commonwealth  and  Restoration  poet. 
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leave  to  the  posterity,  his  political  Will  in  the  shape  of  a  protestation 
against  the  impolitic  and  iniquitous  war  in  Mexico,  as  Channing  has 
done  when  he  wrote  his  imperishable  Paper  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas; s  —  and  how  glad  we  have  been  to  know  Mr.  Winthrop,  although 
his  sojourn  has  co-incided  with  our  own  but  for  a  few  weeks. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  acquaint  Mr.  Ticknor  with  our  return  from 
the  Rhine,  and  tell  him  that  during  the  summer,  I  did  write  at  least  twice 
to  him.  I  trust  to  receive  soon  news  from  him.  .  .  .  But,  today,  I  must 
close  my  letter,  with  my  sincere  and  ardent  wishes  that  strength  may  be 
restored  to  eyes,  and  perseverence  lent  to  a  mind,  who  daily  contribute 
to  swell  the  intellectual  treasure  and  raise  the  moral  level  of  humanity. 
I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  with  great  regard  Very  affectionately  yours 

Adolphe  de  Circourt 


From  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

(From  the  Spanish) 

October  12,  1847 
My  very  dear  Friend: 

I  have  not  answered  your  two  letters  of  June  15  and  July  30  earlier  as  I 
have  been  out  of  town  almost  all  summer,  at  first  in  the  Asturias  and 
later  in  the  mountains  where  the  extreme  heat  of  summer  compelled  my 
family  to  go.  The  first  thing  I  did  on  my  return  was  to  dispatch  to  Mal- 
aga a  case  of  books  and  manuscripts  for  you  and  Ticknor.  .  .  .  You  will 
find  in  it  in  addition  to  various  manuscripts  and  books  all  that  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  bearing  on  the  imprisonment  and  death  of  Prince 
Carlos,  as  well  as  the  Spanish  translation  of  a  series  of  letters  written  by 
the  Shereef  to  King  Philip  II  about  the  body  of  King  Sebastian,  and 
some  notes  on  the  Sherecfian  Dynasty.  .  .  . 

I  have  read  your  Peru  with  the  greatest  pleasure  although  I  have  not 
yet  received  the  copy  which  Rich  has  for  me.  General  Saunders  lent  me 
his  copy  of  the  Paris  edition,  and  I  have  read  it  with  as  much  gusto  as  if 
it  were  a  novel  —  in  fact  I  never  laid  the  book  down  until  I  had  finished 
it.  In  the  near  future  I  shall  read  it  a  second  and  a  third  time,  as  I  do 
with  whatever  you  write  and  with  other  books  that  please  me.  A  Spanish 
translation  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  has  been  announced  here,  and  a 
translation  of  the  Peru  is  being  considered.  I  am  sorry  that  the  box  had 
already  left  before  I  could  send  you  the  first  volume  of  the  Mexico,  which 
has  just  been  published  and  which  I  have  on  my  desk,  but  it  must  wait 
for  another  occasion. 

1  'A  letter  to  Hon.  Henry  Clay/  first  published  in  pamphlet  form  in  1837  and  many  times 
reprinted  and  translated. 
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A  few  days  ago  I  happened  upon  a  package  of  papers  in  which  there  is 
much  relating  to  Peru.  They  were  Navarrete's  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  is  in  his  handwriting,  copies  made  by  him  at  Simancas  or  unpub- 
lished work  of  his  own.  Also  I  have  bought  a  history  of  the  Moorish 
kings  of  Granada,  written  in  Granada  itself  by  Hernando  de  Baeza,  inter- 
preter to  the  Catholic  Sovereigns.1  Later  I  shall  send  you  a  copy  of  this 
history,  for  I  cannot  bear  that  the  slightest  blemish  should  remain  on  the 
record  of  the  Catholic  Sovereigns,  and  there  is  room  for  great  improve- 
ment in  the  historical  part  of  your  chapter  dealing  with  the  ascendency  of 
Alboacen  or  Abu-1-hasan.2 .  .  .  They  are  selling  on  the  street  corners  at 
the  present  time  the  Buscapie  of  Cervantes,  said  to  have  been  discovered 
in  Seville  by  a  young  man  named  Don  Adolfo  de  Castro.  All  the  world 
believes  this  account,  but  I  am  putting  it  in  quarantine,  because  in  the 
matter  of  discoveries  of  books  I  am  like  St.  Thomas  —  seeing  is  be- 
lieving. . . . 

And  so  you  are  finishing  with  the  Mexicans.  Doubtless  you  will  take 
the  City  of  Mexico,  but  if  you  do  you  will  be  left  with  the  country  on 
your  hands.  As  always  I  remain  Your  devoted  friend 

Pascual  de  Gayancos 


From  Count  Adolphe  de  Circourt 

Le  Theil,3  November  10,  1847 
My  dear  Sir: 

It  is  now  my  agreeable  duty  to  acquaint  you  with  the  exceedingly 
great  gratification  I  have  felt  in  studying  your  last  publication,  who, 
indeed,  comes  nothing  short  of  the  preceding  ones;  although  the  subject 
did  seem,  at  the  first  inspection,  considerably  less  attracting.  Indeed, 
you  have  made  amends,  by  the  admirable  perspicuity  and  elegance  of 
the  composition,  for  what  was  deficient,  in  point  of  character  among  the 
conquerors,  and  in  point  of  vigorous  organization,  among  the  conquered 
people.  What  you  state,  at  the  beginning  of  that  beautiful  work,  about 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  your  eyes  is  extremely  affecting;  nor 
can  any  person  who  has  shared  in  the  vast  advantages  you  have  be- 
stowed upon  the  world  by  means  of  these  organs,  not  join  in  one  hearty 
prayer  that  the  use  of  them  may  be  restored,  at  least  to  some  extent,  to 
you,  as  it  is,  by  many  considerations,  to  be  effectually  hoped  for.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  render  such  imperfect  justice  as  my  very  limited  talents 

1  Ultimos  tiempos  del  Reino  de  Granada^  reprinted  in  1868  by  the  Sociedad  de  Bibliofilos 
Espanoles. 
a  Or  Muley  Hacen,  King  of  Granada  1466  to  about  1484. 
*On  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhone  opposite  Montelimar. 
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and  the  small  space  allotted  to  me  may  grant,  to  your  Conquest  of  Peru 
in  an  analysis,  which  will  find  its  way  to  some  of  our  Parisian  Reviews  if, 
as  I  fear  it  very  much,  the  Bibliotheque  de  Geneve  cannot  survive  the 
frightful  havoc,  not  so  much  of  civil  war,  as  of  radical  sway,  in  poor 
Switzerland.  But  what  the  extraordinary  (though  perfectly  natural)  suc- 
cess of  your  last  attempt  should  encourage  you  to  is  not  to  abandon  the 
glorious  and  crowning  enterprise  you  have  set  your  face  towards,  the  life 
and  reign  of  Philip  II,  a  work  which  all  learned  Europe  is  expecting  with 
serious  anxiety,  and  which  you  alone,  since  Ranke  is  otherwise  occupied, 
and  Mignet  has  launched  into  a  less  defined,  if  not  wider  sea,  which  you 
alone,  among  the  pillars  of  the  House  of  History,  are  fully  competent  to 
accomplish.  For  my  own  small  part,  I  most  warmly  deprecate  you 
against  abandoning  such  a  certain  title  to  a  never  dying  glory.  Your 
nation  is  now  doing  enormous,  but  guilty,  things;  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  keep  its  fame  unimpaired,  that  while  in  the  field  of  conquest  and  ma- 
terial domination,  the  American  republic  suffers  itself  to  sink  to  the  level 
of  the  old  monarchies,  some  of  its  best  citizens  do  vindicate  its  honour  by 
rendering  to  humanity,  in  the  intellectual  career,  such  services  as  may 
atone  for  the  blood  lawlessly  spilt,  and  the  balance  of  power  wantonly 
overturned  in  the  new  continent. 

M.  de  Salvandy  has  most  readily  sent  to  Mr.  Rush  the  six  volumes  of 
Granvelle's  State  papers,  till  now  published.  Some  more  must  still  fol- 
low, and,  I  hope,  regularly,  one  volume  per  year.  Mr.  Rush  has  sent 
these  tomes  to  my  home,  as  I  was  preparing  to  leave  for  the  somewhat 
remote  country  house  whence  I  write  now;  but  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Sum- 
ner, I  hope  that  a  sure  opportunity  will  soon  be  found  to  transmit  them 
to  Boston.  I  believe  that  M.  de  Salvandy  shall  soon  fill  as  Ambassador 
the  vacant  post  of  Naples,1  and  that  Mr.  Rossi  is  to  follow  him; 2  but  this 
change  of  men  can  in  nowise  affect  your  relation  to  the  Ministere,  where, 
indeed,  as  a  Member  of  our  Institute,  you  enjoy  the  safest  and  weightiest 
recommendation.  .  .  . 

Be  so  kind  as  to  offer  my  best  compliments  and  wishes  to  Mr.  Ticknor. 
I  hope  to  receive  very  shortly  a  letter  from  him,  and  wait  therefore  be- 
fore writing,  in  order  that  I  may  answer  to  each  question  he  might  be 
pleased  to  put  to  me;  but  I  have  much  on  my  hands  to  communicate  to 
him.  Be  so  kind  as  to  let  him  know  that  we  are  now  at  the  Duchesse  de 
Bauzan's  house,  who  most  affectionately  remembers  him.  . . „ 

1  Count  de  Salvandy  was  thrown  out  of  power  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  and  held  no 
public  office  thereafter. 

2  Pellegrino  Luigi  Edoardo,  Count  Rossi,  1 787-1 848,  French  Ambassador  to  Rome  1845— 
1848.  After  the  French  Revolution  of  that  year,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Papal  Minister  of 
State,  but  was  soon  assassinated. 
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The  fate  of  Switzerland  hangs  heavy  upon  my  mind.  I  had  got  so 
truly  attached  to  that  fine,  and  sorely  tried,  country,  that  I  feel  deeply 
the  degradation  that  must  follow  the  probable  train  of  events,  especially 
if  our  own  government,  now  sailing  at  full  career  towards  the  assumption 
of  unlimited  power,  and  mastered  by  ultramontane  propensities,  should 
succeed  to  carry  on  its  favourite  scheme  of  annexation.  The  only  re- 
maining model  of  commonwealth  in  Europe  (where  Hope  is  not  an  em- 
blem, at  least  in  our  days)  seems  ready  to  sink  under  the  blind  folly  of  its 
own  sons;  and  no  counterpoise  to  the  system  of  military  monarchy, 
barracks-influence,  and  priestly  cunning,  to  be  left  to  the  new  genera- 
tion.1 But  there  is  an  Higher  Power  who  rules,  after  all,  over  our  de- 
stinies. I  remain  with  the  highest  regard,  my  dear  Sir,  Very  faithfully 
yours 

Adolphe  de  Circourt 


To  George  Bancroft 

(Dictated) 

"November  15,  1847 
My  dear  Bancroft: 

The  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  contains  an  article  on  Peru 
written  with  talent  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  in  a  very  good- 
natured  tone.  Could  you  oblige  me  by  acquainting  me  with  the  author 
of  the  article?  Milman  wrote  me  some  time  since  that  he  designed  to 
express  his  opinion  of  the  book,  but  his  eyes  were  then  out  of  order  and  I 
do  not  think  the  paper  could  have  come  from  him. 

So  you  have  been  making  an  expedition  to  the  Continent,  and  since 
that  I  understand  have  been  beating  up  John  Bull  in  his  country  quar- 
ters. I  hear  of  your  whereabouts  from  Uncle  Isaac,2  and  we  also  got 
tidings  of  you  from  Winthrop  who  has  returned  after  a  successful  tour, 
since  he  has  seen  what  he  wished  —  high  life  in  London  and  Paris.  Yet 
after  all  that  bird-in-the-air  glimpse  is  worth  little  compared  with  the 
broad  stare  which  you  are  giving  at  these  same  things  at  your  leisure. 

I  suppose  you  are  in  some  consternation  in  London  from  the  financial 

1  In  1846  the  seven  Roman  Catholic  Cantons  of  Switzerland  formed  a  league  to  protect 
Jesuit  education.  On  September  3,  1847,  tne  Swiss  Diet  decreed  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  and  on  November  4th  mobilized  the  army  against  the  Catholic  league.  On  Novem- 
ber 23d  the  Catholics  were  defeated  near  Lucerne  and  on  November  29th  the  Jesuits  were 
finally  expelled  and  expropriated. 

2  Isaac  P.  Davis,  1771-1855;  he  was  Mrs.  Bancroft's  uncle,  Naval  Officer  for  Boston, 
1 841-1845,  Representative  in  the  General  Court,  and  a  man  of  wide  acquaintance  and 
cultivation.  -^ 
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troubles,  which  look  dark  enough  according  to  the  last  advices.1  We  feel 
little  as  yet  from  them,  but  I  suppose  we  shall  not  escape  without  some 
shock,  as  every  derangement  of  the  great  commercial  heart  is  felt  sooner 
or  later  at  the  extremities.  We  go  on  as  you  see  however,  conquering  and 
to  conquer,  beating  shadows  in  Mexico. 

I  am  settling  down  into  my  old  routine,  though  I  must  be  content  to 
fight  my  future  battles  without  eyes.  I  have  abandoned  the  design  of 
putting  myself  under  the  New  York  oculist,  and  resign  myself  with  as 
much  philosophy  as  I  can  to  my  inevitable  destiny,  which  is  no  more  to 
look  into  a  book. 

Ticknor  has  finished  the  work  which  has  occupied  him  so  many  years. 
The  subject  you  know  is  the  History  of  Spanish  literature,  and  will  make 
three  volumes  as  I  understand  him.  It  is  accompanied  with  large  bio- 
graphical notices,  and  from  the  portions  I  have  read  I  am  convinced  it 
will  supply  an  important  desideratum  in  literary  history.  I  really  believe 
he  will  now  print  before  next  year  is  out. 

Gray  (Frank)  has  nearly  completed  an  elaborate  pamphlet  on  Prison 
Discipline,  which  has  long  been  a  subject  of  controversy  with  Sumner  and 
his  friends.2 .  .  .  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  heartburning  in  the  dis- 
cussion. So  we  quarrel  and  go  to  loggerheads  about  the  best  way  of  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  species. 

From  George  Bancroft 

90  Eton  Square,  December  3,  1 847 
Dear  Prescott: 

Immediately  on  receiving  your  letter,  which  but  for  the  two  lines  re- 
lating to  your  eyes,  would  have  been  every  way  so  welcome,  I  went  to 
Murray  who  at  once  told  me  the  review  was  by  Milman.  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  I  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milman  at  Lady  Morgan's  3  and 
also  at  Hallam's.  And  of  course  I  told  him  of  your  inquiry,  which  de- 
lighted him.  He  said  he  had  prepared  the  review,  before  he  suffered  so 
much  from  weakness  of  his  eyes.  Mrs.  Milman,  who  is  a  very  lovely 
woman,  simple,  full  of  heart,  natural  and  unaffected,  and  every  way  fine 
looking,  one  of  the  most  welcome  guests  in  the  best  houses  in  England, 

1  After  the  failure  of  the  crops  of  1846,  grain  was  very  high  until  the  unexpectedly  good 
harvest  of  1847.  A  panic  ensued,  the  Bank  Act  was  suspended,  and  much  paper  was  issued 
to  ease  the  demand  for  money. 

3  Prison  Discipline  in  America,  by  Francis  Calley  Gray,  Boston  1847,  London  1848. 

3  Sydney  Owenson,  Lady  Charles  Morgan,  1783-1859,  a  brilliant  adventuress  who  began 
life  as  a  governess  and  later  became  a  member  of  the  household  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn. 
She  married  his  surgeon,  whom  she  caused  to  be  knighted,  and  maintained  a  salon  in 
London. 
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and  in  her  own  quiet  circle  one  of  the  most  charming  hostesses,  was 
standing  near  me;  and  she  spoke  up  with  a  smile,  which  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen,  'I  wrote  that  review/  and  then  they  began  complaining  of 
your  not  having  come  to  Europe,  and  Mr.  Milman  wanted  to  know,  who 
was  the  Antigone,  that  kept  you  so  fast  bound  at  home.  Let  me  promise 
for  you  a  visit  next  spring.  Be  sure  of  the  widest  and  most  cordial  wel- 
come. The  best  time  for  arriving  here  is  just  after  the  Easter  Holidays, 
for  social  enjoyment.  The  present  season  is  very  good,  because  there  is 
no  crowd.  But  after  Easter  you  are  sure  of  meeting  all  the  celebrities. 
The  Queen  will  have  got  up  from  her  confinement; l  and  after  the  long 
commercial  gloom,  England  will  try  to  look  as  merry,  as  its  sombre  fore- 
bodings may  warrant.  At  Paris  the  Institute  would  receive  you  as  a 
brother. 

I  beg  my  best  regards  to  your  Mother  and  wife.   I  am,  Ever  yours 

George  Bancroft 

My  last  great  acquisition  is  a  manuscript  memoir  in  thirteen  vols,  of 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  was  in  the  Ministry  from  1765  to  1775  most  of 
the  time,  and  for  part  of  it  was  Prime  Minister.2 

1  Princess  Louise,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Argyll,  was  born  March  18,  1848. 

2  Augustus  Henry  Fitzroy,  third  Duke  of  Grafton,  1735-1811.  This  Memoir  has  never 
been  printed  in  full. 
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Manuel,  Francisco,  443. 

Maps,  Granada  and  Italy,  98;  Mexico,  388. 


Marbois,  see  Barbe-Marbois. 

Margaret  of  Parma,  letters,  387. 

Maria  II,  of  Portugal,  616  n. 

Maria  Cristina  de  Borbon,  47  w,  222,  369. 

Maria  Luisa  Fernanda,  391  n. 

Mariana,  Juan  de,  9,  18. 

Marina  or  Malinche,  571;  portrait,  211,  231, 

251,  263,  277,  554;  origin  of  name,  263. 
Marina,  Francisco  Martinez,  54,  193,  325. 
Mariotti,  Luigi,  see  Gallenga. 

Mark, ,  164. 

Marmol  Carvajal,  Luis  del,  3, 

Marmolejo,  Gongora,  74. 

Maroto,  Rafael,  391. 

Mars,  Anne  Francoise  Hippolyte    Boutet, 

ditty  198. 
Martin,  Francois  Xavier,  439. 
Martineau,  James,  636. 
Martinez   de   la   Rosa   Gomez  y   Arroyo, 

Francisco  de  Paula,  199,  235,  325,  407, 

433;  acknowledgment  to,  192;  letter  to, 

IQV 

Martire  de  Anghiera,  Pietro,  69. 

Mary,  Queen,  332. 

Mary  Stuart,  387. 

Masden,  Juan  Francisco,  201. 

Mason,  John  Young,  590.  j 

Mason,  William  Powell,  204. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Bunker 
Hill  affidavits,  304;  position,  584. 

Mass-meetings,  political,  502. 

Mata  Padilla  Pedro  de,  74. 

Matienco, ,  88. 

Maximilian  II,  letters,  103. 

Mediceo,  archivio,  copies  in,  255. 

Medici,  Alexander  de',  103. 

Medici,  Lorenzo  de',  103  n. 

Medinasidonia,  Duke  of,  see  Perez  de  Guz- 
man. 

Mendez  de  Silva,  Rodrigo,  581. 

Mendoza,  Antonio  de,  652,  659. 

Mendoza,  Bernardino  de,  288,  289. 

Mendoza,  see  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza. 

Menendez  de  Aviles  y  Marquez,  Pedro,  273. 

Merrick,  Pliny,  97. 

Merriman,  Roger  Bigelow,  on  Prescott,  xxi. 

Mesa, ,  296. 

Methuen,  Sir  Paul,  274. 

Mexico,  xix;  pastry  war,  48  n;  materials  on, 
66,  115,  155,  181;  description  of,  86,  120, 
169,  251,  285;  researches  in,  92,  no,  112, 
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126;  map  of  city,  127,  136;  people,  127, 
129,  242;  trees,  128,  150,  169,  186,  240; 
disturbances,  175,  247;  drawings,  183; 
Spanish  translation,  223;  mint,  as  a 
residence,  248;  size  of  houses,  251;  maps, 
388;  Miller  on,  568;  war  with,  597,  599, 
634,  642,  648,  6$6S  658,  668,  670;  peace, 
611. 
Mexico,  Conquest  of,  22,  25,  28,  32,  98,  190, 
226,  238,  245,  326,  328,  330,  342,  345,  382, 

4I3»  4I5>  4I9»  422,  428,  441,  447,  5I2> 
520;  publication  in  England,  see  Aspinwall; 
in  Germany,  440,  578,  582;  reviews,  449, 
464;  Italy,  492;  France,  510,  578,  582,  592, 
608;  Mexico,  $33,  571,  582,  648;  on  war 
ships,  590;  Spain,  668. 

Mezzanotte,  Antonio,  446. 

Michaud  and  Poujoulat,  386. 

Michelet,  Jules,  499. 

Middleton,  Arthur,  8, 32,  41, 138, 155;  asked 
to  aid  in  work,  4,  25;  responds,  38;  weary 
of  Spain,  92;  leaves,  141,  154  n;  letters  to, 
25,  47,  52,  57,  61,  81,  95;  letters  from,  38, 
90,  140,  272. 

Mignet,  Francois  Auguste  Marie,  161,  212, 

5:9,  536,  $3%,  545,  559,  S65>  6l5,  644,  650; 

Spanish  archives,  8i,  152,  524,  528. 
Milbanke,  Anna  Isabella,  Lady  Byron,  639. 
Miller,  John,  210  n. 
Miller,  William,  general,  148,  175,  187,  232, 

642;  consul,  393;  papers,  567;  Mexico,  568; 

letters  to,  151,  512;  letters  from,  206,  393, 

482,  567. 
Milman,   Henry   Hart,    124,   625;   reviews 

Conquest  of  Mexico,  440;  Peru,  672. 
Milnes,  Richard  Monckton,  296. 
Mirasol,  Countess  de,  286. 
Miravalle  y  Sala,  Conde  de,  115  «,  146,  262, 

312. 
Molina,  Vazquez  de,  367,  489. 
Mondejar,  Marquis  de,  see  Lopez  de  Men- 

doza. 
Montejo,  Francisco,  181. 
Monteleone,  Duke  of,  87,  125,  142;  descent, 

235,  244,  247;  letter  to,  ill. 
Montesinos,  Fernando,  Memorias,  29,  88, 

94- 
Montezuma,  182;  portrait,  115, 137, 183, 189, 

198,  217,  231,  236,  238,  262,  271,  555; 

descendants,  150,  312;  verses  on,  504. 
Montezuma,  Count.  146. 


Montezuma,  Isabel,  patent  of  grants,  182, 

188,319. 
Montigny,  Florence  de  Montmorency,  Sieur 

de,  517. 
Montt,  Manuel,  224  n. 
Mora,  Jose  Maria  Luis,  263. 
Morgan,  Sydney  Owenson,  Lady,  672. 
Moron,  Fermin  Gonzalo,  527  n. 
Morpeth,  Lord,  see  George  W.  F.  Howard. 

Morse  [or  More], ,  84. 

Morton,  Marcus,  162,  408. 

Morton,  William  Thomas  Green,  630. 

Motley,  John  Lothrop,  663;  letter  from,  429. 

Motolinia,  Toribio  de  [de  Benavente],  29, 43. 

Muley  Hacen  (Alboacen),  669. 

Miiller,  Johann  von,  333,  370,  378. 

Munoz,     Augustin     Fernando,     Duke     of 

Riansares,  610. 
Munoz,  Juan  Bautista,  collections,  42,  45, 

46,  74,  80,  101. 
Murphy,  Arthur,  Tacitus,  35. 
Murray,  John,  6,  10,  12,  15,  179,  331,  337, 

347  ",  349, 371, 6l45  letter  to  Everett,  338. 

Nahant,  Fitful  Head,  79, 148;  described,  149. 

Naharro,  Pedro  Ruiz,  30,  45. 

Najera,  Manuel,  letter  to,  66, 

Napier,  Macvey,  538. 

Naples,  academy  of  sciences,  142;  Herculean 

academy  of  sciences,  143. 
Narvaez,    Juan    de,    Book    of    Valencian 

Lamentations,  196. 
Narvaez,  Panfilo  de,  43. 
Narvaez,  Ramon  Maria,  410. 
Naudet,  Joseph,  544. 
Netherlands,  papers,  184. 
Netzahualcoyotl,  44,  49. 
New  York  city,  journey  to,  298,  305. 
Newton,  Gilbert  Stuart,  303. 
Niagara  Falls,  476. 

Niccolini,  Giovanni  Battista,  tragedy,  446. 
Noctograph,  Prescott's,  xiv,  205. 
North   American  Review,  Ferdinand   and 

Isabella,  21. 
Novel,  introduction  to  a,  579. 
Nutting,  John,  300. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  624,  646. 
Ojeda,  Alonso  de,  Conquistade,  29,  43. 
Olivares,  Conde  de,  see  Guzman. 
Oliver,  Pedro,  221. 
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Olozaga,  Salustiano  de,  431. 

Opera,  in  Boston,  633,  643;  London,  636. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  281,  288,  377;  archives, 

289,  293. 
Oregon  question,  538,  545,  549,  582, 584, 585. 
Orellana,  Francisco  de,  74. 
Ortiz  de  Zuniga,  Diego,  Anales,  70. 
Osuna,  Duke  of,  see  Tellez  y  Giron. 
Otis,  Eliza  Henderson  (Boardman),  138, 148. 
Otis,  Harrison  Gray,  3d,  148  »,  601. 
Otis,  Sophia  Harrison,  121. 
Otomies,  67,  168. 
Ozanam,  Antoine  Frederic,  194. 

Padilla,  Pedro  de  la  Mata,  74. 

Pageot,  Alphonse,  393. 

Pakenham,  Sir  Richard,  92,  434,  563,  589, 

591,652. 
Palenque,  240. 
Palfrey,  John  Gorham,  the  Bowditches  and, 

191;  on  Yankee  eloquence,  200. 
Pantoja  de  la  Cruz,  Juan,  273,  509,  562. 
Panzano  Ybafiez  de  Aoyz,  Jose  Lupercio, 

564. 
Paredes,  see  Garcia  de  Pa  redes. 
Paredes  y  Arrillaga,  Mariano,  248,  253,  572. 
Pareja  y  Septiem,  Jose  Manuel,  368. 
Parker,  Theodore,  636. 
Parmegiano,    Francesco    Maria    Mazzola, 

portrait  of  Columbus,  91,  318. 
Parsons,  William,  Earl  of  Rosse,  636. 

Passamonte, ,  107. 

Paton,  Bartolom6  Jimenez,  570. 

Paul  IV,  313,  492. 

Peabody,  Francis,  474,  518,  601. 

Peabody,  Martha  Endicott,  474. 

Peabody,  Samuel  Endicott,  476. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  546,  632;  free  trade,  575, 

586,  646. 
Pellicer,  Juan  Antonio,  5  n. 
Penalves,  Count  de,  286. 
Penn,  Thomas,  at  Stoke  Park,  66$. 
Pepperell,  547,  548. 
Perez,  Antonio,  306,  319,  559,  564. 
Perez  de  Castro,  Evariste,  168. 
Perez  de  Guzman,  Hernan,  321. 
Perez  de  Guzman,  el  Bueno,  Alonso,  Duke  of 

Medinasidonia,  396,  403,  581. 
Perkins,  Charles  Callahan,  518  ny  621. 
Perkins,  Edward  N.,  gift  of  watches,  517. 
Perkins,  James,  147  n. 


Perkins,  Samuel,  643. 

Perkins,  Sarah  Paine,  147  ». 

Perrenot,  Thomas,  379. 

Pertz,  Georg  Heinrich,  424. 

Peru,  conquest  of,  25,  32,  98,  390,  422,  513, 
553,  572,  597;  material  on,  50,  151,  155, 
195,  444,  467,  483,  620;  De  las  Inscrip- 
tiones,  etc.,  181;  letters  on,  512;  Gallatin 
on,  542;  publication,  613,  616,  618,  623, 
633>  637,  661,  664. 

Peter  II,  612. 

Petty,  William,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
280  n. 

Petty-Fitzmaurice,  Henry,  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  174,  639. 

Philip  I,  282. 

Philip  II,  life  of,  5,  22,  51,  62,  119,  167,  171, 
181,  184;  Lembke  on,  88;  materials,  94, 
96,  103,  104,  146,  152,  156,  184,  202,  214, 
232,  254,  267,  270,  271,  275,  280,  306,  308, 
3io,  324, 33*>  349»  367, 424, 437, 445, 486, 
525»  53i,  56l>  563>  565,  598, 612, 615, 631; 
in  France,  212;  portrait,  215, 247, 266, 279, 
295»  347,  560,  562;  notes  on  despatches, 
379;  laws,  418. 

Philip  III,  333,  33$. 

Phillipps,  Sir  Thomas,  145,  282,  306,  400; 
collections,  182,  188,  276,  311,318,  319, 
320,  334;  elopement  of  daughter,  314. 

Phillips,  Henry  Wyndham,  $3$  n. 

Phillips,  Stephen  Clarendon,  477. 

Phillips,  S.  M.,  449  n. 

Phillips,  Thomas  Jodrell,  632, 642;  letters  to, 
77,  412,  585,  659;  letters  from,  574,  645. 

Pichot,  Amedee,  578,  582,  592;  letter  to,  608. 

Pickering,  John,  660;  on  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  13,  33. 

Pierce,  Benjamin,  627. 

Pilgrims  in  Leyden,  593. 

Pine,  Robert  Edge,  portrait  of  Washington, 

3°5- 
Pius  IX,  622. 
Pizarro,  Francisco,  material  on,  45,  74,  87; 

portrait,  46,  88,  151,  155,  231,  236,  260, 

263,  266,  274,  284,  577;  writing,  46,  102; 

descendants,  444;  arms,  448, 469, 496,  503, 

508,  511;  remains,  652,  658. 
Pizarro,  Pedro,  Relacion,  69,  87,  444,  453, 

454- 
Pizarro,  family,  454,  469,  488. 
Pizarro  y  Orellana,  Fernando,  68. 
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Platen,  August,  Count  von  Platen-Haller- 

munde,  539. 
Poinsett,  Joel  Roberts,  3^. 
Polk,  James  Knox,  586,  590. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Rodrigo,  Marquis  of  Cadiz, 

18,30,40. 
Porter,  Jonathan,  §3. 
Portugal,  573,  612;  bishops  in  East  Indies, 

592- 
Posada  y  Garduno,  Manuel,  archbishop,  130, 

248. 
Powers,  Hiram,  Greek  slave,  541;  Everett, 

547;  price,  621. 
Preble,  Ebenezer,  579  n. 
Prescott,  Catharine  Elizabeth,  147,  261  n. 
Prescott,  Catharine  Hickling,  481  n. 
Prescott,  Elizabeth,  225,  309,  361,  370. 
Prescott,  Susan   (Amory),  letters   to,  225, 

298,  309, 453,  472,  473, 476,  478,  587-91, 
601-04. 
Prescott,  Col.  William,  at  Bunker  Hill,  176, 

*93>3°°>3°3- 

Prescott,  Judge  William,  310;  dedication  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  10,  366;  letter  to 
Bancroft,  300;  Bunker  Hill,  303;  attack, 
405,431,  521;  death,  522. 

Prescott,  William  Amory,  154  »,  361,  476. 

Prescott,  William  Gardiner,  letter  to,  556. 

Prescott,  William  Hickling,  ix;  methods  of 
work,  xiii;  noctograph,  xiv,  205;  friends, 
xy;  portrait,  378, 382, 397, 434,  548  »,  552; 
biographical  note,  429;  painted  by  Ames, 
447,  456;  bust  by  Greenough,  447,  455  n; 
essays,  523,  529,  534,  540,  547;  not  blind, 
537,  54i,  547,  551,  6o6,  657;  library,  560, 
587;  religious  bias,  583;  in  Washington, 

594- 
President,  election  of  a,  499. 
Preston,  Francis,  304. 
Provost,  Maria,  309  n. 
Provost,  Samuel,  309  n. 
Public  Record  Office,  London,  172. 
Puckler,  Prince  Piickler-Muskau,  78. 
Puente  y  Apezechea,  Fermin  de  la,  146,  325. 
Puertocarrero,  Alonso  Hernandez  de,  155, 

181. 
Puig  y  Blanch,  Antonio,  163,  197,  276. 
Pulgar,  Hernando  del,  18,  171,  192,  598. 
Pusey,  Edward  Bouverie,  646. 

Quash,  Francis  Dallas,  97. 


Queipo  de  Llano  Ruiz  de  Saravia,  Jose 
Maria,  count  of  Toreno,  325;  death,  392. 

Quijada,  Luis  Mendez,  273,  367,  489,  569. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  627  n;  on  the  Bowditches, 
191. 

Quintana,  Manuel  Jose,  9,  26,  30,  46,  418, 
436,  503,  581;  life  of  Pizarro,  69,  88. 

Rachel,  Elisa  Felix,  dite>  198. 

Ragassoni, -,  313. 

Railroads,  English  and  American,  208. 

Ralegh,  Sir  Walter,  578. 

Ramusio,  Giovanni  Battista,  35, 

Ranke,  Leopold,  89,  157. 

Raumer,  Friedrich  von,  156,  283,  289,  332, 
499,  SI5'^  Otters  to,  423,  595;  letter  from, 
572;  on  America,  572,  596,  644. 

Rebey,  Arce  de,  417. 

Regla,  Conde  de,  128. 

Relaciones  de  los  primeros  descubridores,  44. 

Remon,  Alonzo,  555. 

Remsen,  William,  475. 

Renati,  see  Richard. 

Renon  of  France,  145. 

Repudiation  of  State  debts,  412,  421,  514, 
521. 

Requesens,  see  Zuniga  y  Requesens. 

Reunion,  Countess  de  la,  286. 

Re  veil,  Fanny,  417. 

Revillagigedo, Conde  de,  see  Guemez  Pacheco. 

Ricciardi,  Francesco  Antonio,  Conte  di 
Camaldoli,  ill;  on  Monteleone,  142;  let- 
ter from,  142;  letter  to,  210. 

Rich,  James,  letters  to,  22,  34,  400. 

Rich,  Obadiah,  12,  18,  271,  380;  note,  1; 
publisher,  16;  letters  to,  1,  3,  4,  5,  7,  620. 

Richard,  Rene  [Renati],  2  w. 

Ricord,  John,  485. 

Rigby,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Eastlake),  554. 

Rincon,  Antonio  del,  164. 

Ripalda,  Duke  of,  see  Bermudez  de  Castro. 

Ritchie,  Andrew,  121  w,  239,  601  ». 

Ritchie,  Harrison,  601  n. 

Ritchie,  Montgomery,  601  n. 

Ritchie,  Sophia  Harrison  (Otis),  121  »,  133, 

147,  239>  277,  601  "• 

Robbins,  Chandler,  394. 

Robertson,  William,  211,  317,  421;  corre- 
spondence, 181. 

Robinson,  Edward,  338. 

Robles, ,  264. 
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Rodnquez,  La  Giierra,  129. 

Rogers,  John  Gray,  97. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  293,  626,  661;  Poems,  122; 

Gray  on,  232;  book  for,  401. 
Rome  in  1847,  620. 
Romea,  Julian,  431. 
Roscoe,  William,  2. 
Rosse,  Earl  of,  see  Parsons. 
Rosseeuw-Saint-Hilaire,    Eugene    Francois 

Achille,  letter  to,  657. 
Rossi,  Pellegrino  Luigi  Edoardo,  Comte,  670. 
Roux  de  Rochelle,  Jean  Baptiste,  613. 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  640,  652. 
Rubini,  Giovanni  Battista,  198. 

Rule, ,  131. 

Rush,  Richard,  656. 
Russell,  Lord  John,  632. 

Saavedra,  Alvaro  de,  69. 

Saavedra  Guzman,  Antonio,  El  Peregrino, 
29,  46. 

Sabau  y  Larroya,  Pedro,  translates  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  218,  324  w,  392,  398, 

399,  4*9,  437, 440, 448, 469,  5°4,#527,  537, 
570,  610  n;  published,  529;  Mexico,  616. 

Sahagun,  Bernardino  de,  61,  74,  75,  80,  86, 
93,94,  116,  126. 

St.  John,  James  Augustus,  327. 

Saint  Real,  Cesar  Vichard,  Abbe  de,  541. 

Salazar  de  Mendoza,  Pedro,  289  n. 

Salva  Vicente  y  hijo,  88. 

Salva  y  Perez,  Vicente,  397. 

Salvandy,  Narcisse  Achille,  Comte  de,  531, 
670;  letter  to,  654. 

San  Agustin,  fete  of,  132. 

San  Miguel  y  Valledor,  Evaristo,  468,  482, 
521  «,  617. 

Sandoval,  Prudencio  de,  69. 

Sandwich  Islands,  484,  567. 

Santa  Anna,  see  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna. 

Santa  Cruz,  Marques  de,  see  Bazan. 

Santarem,  Manoel  Francisco  de  Barros  y 
Souza,  Vizconde  de,  154,  443,  459,  498, 
S31*  539,  564,  573,  592,  616,  644;  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  73;  letter  from,  612. 

Santo  Domingo,  convent  of,  Saragossa, 
MSS.  in,  104. 

Santovenia,  Count  de,  286. 

Saragossa,  disturbances,  104;  MSS.,  118. 

Sastago,  Count  of,  245. 

Saunders,  Romulus  Mitchell,  606  w,  610. 


Savage,  James,  475. 

Schenley, ,  287. 

Sears,  David,  Jr.,  601. 

Sebastian  I,  296,  311,  332. 

Sedgwick,  Theodore,  474. 

Selma,  Fernando,  274. 

Sempere  y  Guarinos,  Juan,  193,  325,  436. 

Sergeant,  John,  236. 

Serradifalco,  Domenico  de  la  Fassa  Pietra- 
santa,  142,  247. 

Serrallonga,  325. 

Service  of  Elkington  ware,  619. 

Sessa,  Duke  of,  see  Antonio  Fernandez  de 
Cordoba. 

Seyssel,  Claude  de,  3. 

Shaw,  Gardiner  Howland,  636. 

Shaw,  Thomas,  270. 

Shaw-Lefevre,  Charles,  646. 

Sheil,  Richard  Lalor,  625. 

Siliceo,  Juan  Martinez,  491. 

Silva,  Guzman  de,  288. 

Simancas,  archives  of  the  Indies,  30  »,  156, 
289,  367, 395,  488,  494,  5°7,  524;  on  Philip 
II,  89,  119,  437;  access,  89,  90,  460,  468, 
598. 

Simpson,  Sir  George,  545. 

Sismondi,  Jean  Charles,  73,  405,  407,  458. 

Skulls,  Mexican,  137,  168,  186,  223,  230,  237. 

Slavery,  West  Indian,  394. 

Smith,  Edward  Henry,  Baron  Stanley,  632. 

Smith,  Horace,  Oliver  Cromwell,  173. 

Smith,  Margaret  J.,  478  n. 

Smith,  Sydney,  412,  626. 

Solis  y  Rivadeneira,  Antonio  de,  442. 

Soto,  Hernando  de,  438. 

Sou  they,  Robert,  10,  467. 

Spain,  xx;  Carlist  revolts,  47;  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  54;  rarity  of  books  on,  88 
revolution,  224;  unsettled,  368,  376,  377 
political  situation,  392,  399,  431,  446 
faces  and  figures,  392;  collections,  509, 
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